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PREFACE. 


rriHE  6rst  edition  of  the  '  History  of  Arbroath,'  which  was  issued  in  the 
-'-  beginning  of  1876,  has  been  long  oat  of  print.  Since  its  publication, 
many  record  books,  both  of  England  and  Scotland,  have  been  printed  by 
anthority  of  H.M.  Treasury,  and  these  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  local  aa 
well  as  national  history.  They  have  been  carefully  gleaned  for  facts  relating 
to  the  Abbey,  burgh,  and  district  of  Arbroath,  and  the  additional  information 
thus  eusquired  has  been  incorporated  into  this  new  edition  of  the  'History.'  In 
the  first  edition  the  municipal  history  of  the  burgh  was  told  mainly  from  its 
own  records — the  early  court  books  and  the  minutes  of  the  Town  Council,  which, 
as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  records,  were  examined  and  made  large  use  of.  This 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  chapters  on  the  Harbour,  have  been  supplemented  in 
the  present  edition  from  the  records  of  the  Convention  of  Burghs  and  other 
sources.  The  author  has  given  a  narrative,  from  the  papers  in  the  case  preserved 
in  the  General  Register  House,  Edinl>urgh,  of  the  action  which  was  raised  by  the 
Earl  of  Northesk,  in  1705,  before  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  to  have  it 
declared  that  fishermen  in  Auchmithie  were  serfe  and  thralls  in  the  same  way  as 
were  salters  and  colliers.  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Historical  Department  of  the  General  Register  House  for  access  to  these  papers. 
He  desires  also  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  for  liberty  to  make  use  in  this  volume  of  unpublished 
ipere  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Jervise,  F.S.A  Scot.,  in  the  Society's  Library. 
Tearly  all  the  inscriptions  in  the  chapter  on  the  Abbey  Burying  Ground  are  from 
the  collections  of  Mr  Jervise,  who  was  a  zealous  antiquary  and  industrious 
collector.  The  arrangement  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  chapter  and  the  brief  notes 
•re  the  author's.  Mr  B.  N.  Peach,  F  R.S.,  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland, 
*hBB  kindly  revised   and  extended  his  brief  and  interesting  monograph  on   the 
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geology  oi  the  district,  contained  in  the  first  few  pages  oi  the  concluding  chapter. 
In  addition  to  these  acknowledgments  of  assistance,  the  author  renews  those 
which  were  given  expression  to  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  first  edition,  including  the 
willing  help  rendered  to  him  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  officials  of  the  burgh  and 
district.  The  illustrations  to  this  edition  are  nearly  all  reproductions  of  drawings 
by  the  late  Mr  John  Adam,  engraver  in  Edinburgh,  who  was  a  native  of  Arbroath. 

G.  H. 

Abbboath,  December  1899. 
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Serrioe,  B.D.,  who  wm  ordained  on  2lBt  Febroary  1899. 

Page  208.— Awirtant  Minirten  in  Town  Ohuroh— William  Wilaon  resigned  in  1898,  and  J.  Bobertaon 
MaoOregor  was  elected  assistant  minister  on  80th  May  1899. 

Page  22L— Inverbrotbook  Parish  Church- David  Graham,  from  Bathgate,  was  in  Febmarj  1898 
indacted  as  suooeasor  to  the  late  George  Logan. 

Page  221.— St  Alargaret's  Parish  Churoh— Al.  Middleton  was  on  27th  September  1899  indooted  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Gardner  Memorial  Parish  Church,  Brechin,  being  the  first 
minuter  of  that  church. 

Page  263. — St  Mary's  Churoh— Walter  J.  F.  Kobberds  resigned  in  June  1899  on  his  appointment  to  the 
vicarage  of  St  Mary  SadoliSe,  Bristol ;  and  on  28th  September  of  the  same  year 
Augustus  Edward  Orowder,  B.A.,  from  Pitlochry,  was  inducted  to  the  charge  of  St 
Mar3r's. 
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HISTOEY    or    ARBHOATH. 


PART     1. 

THE   EARLY   PERIOD  -  SCULPTURED    MONUMENTS. 
CHAPTER    I. 


SITUATION    AMD     NAMBa— THE    ANCIENT     RACE. 

IT  is  intended  in  the  following  pages  to  narrate  the  hifitory,  bo  far  as  it  can  be 
gleaned  from  locaJ  and  national  records  and  other  sources  of  information,  of 
the  royal  bargh  of  Arbroath,     Anciently,  the  town  was  built  altogether  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Brothock,  a  small  stream  which,  rising  at  Ninewells,  in  the 
{ittriab  of  Kirkden,  after  a  course  of  six  miles  reaches  the  sea  at  Arbroath,  a  short 
distabDoe  north  from  the  point  at  which  the  estuary  of  the  Tay  broadens  into  the 
Oerman   Qoean.      The   burgh  derives  its   name   from   the   Brothock,    the  word 
•Arbroath'  being  a  contraction  of  'Aberbrothock,'  or  ' Aberbrothwick.'     With  that 
ancvrtainty  of  spelling  which  conimonly  characterizes  ancient  documents,  the  name 
i^>pearK  in  a  considerable  variety  of  formH  in  the  Chartulary  of  the  Abbey  of 
Aberbrotliock,  and  in  later  records.     Among  those  forms  is  the  abbreviated  one  by 
which  in  common  speech  the  town  is  now  always  known.     The  proper  name,  how- 
erer,  i«  Aberbrothock  or  Aberbrothwick.      Both  styles  of  the  word  are  made  use 
of  by  the  Municipal  Corporation,  but  the  Presbytery  of  the  district,  in  this  respect 
iem  conservative  than  the  Municipality,  have  for  many  years  sunk  both  in  favour 
'  of  tbo  ahorter  and  ordinary  designation.      '  Aberbrothwick  '  is  the  name  which  the 
I  lowii  receives  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  harbour,  and 
•In  in  other  Acts  of  the  Legislature.     This  latter  form  of  the  word  was  an  offence 
;  to  tlw  local  authorities  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act, 
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1832,  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  In  1840  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament 
for  the  better  regulation  of  niunicipal  corporations,  and  the  Town  Council,  who 
petitioned  against  it,  noted  with  disiipproval  that  in  the  schedule  of  the  bill  the 
burgh  waa  described  as  '  Aberbrothwick.'  The  bill  did  not  pass  in  1840,  and  it 
wan  re-introduced  in  the  following  year,  when  the  Council  renewed  their  petition. 
lu  this  petition  it  was  stated  that  the  town  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Aberbrothock,  and  more  generally  by  the  abbreviated  name  of  Arbroath,  but  that 
by  the  Reform  Act  it  received  a  new  name,  being  therein  designated  as  '  the  royal 
burgh  of  Aberbrothwick.'  The  latter  appellation,  the  petitioners  said,  had  since 
bMn  adopted  in  several  private  and  local  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature.  They 
represented  to  Parliament  that  this  variety  of  names  was  inconvenient,  and  might j 
lead  to  mistakes,  and  they  asked  that  the  name  'Arbroath,'  by  which  the  burgh  wasi 
commonly  known,  might  be  legalized,  and  might  be  made  to  include  'Aberbrothock' 
and  'Aberbrothwick.'^  The  Council  were  not  correct  in  supposing  that  the  latter 
word  was  a  new  name,  although  until  1U32  it  had  been  of  rare  occurrence^  and 
even  now  is  used  only  in  official  intimations  or  other  proceedings  under  Acts  of 
Parliament.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Abbey  Registers,  nor  in  the  other 
documents  printed  along  with  them  in  the  published  edition  of  the  Chartulary ; ' 
though  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  that  work  ^  mention  is  made  of  the 
charter  granted,  on  11th  November  1600,  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  Abbacy  of  '  Aberbrothwick.'  Certainly,  *  Aberbrothwick '  is  M 
old  us  1690,  for  it  appears  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  on  7th  June  of  that 
year  for  a  supply  to  the  Crown.*  The  name  of  the  burgh  is  so  printed  also  in 
Acts  of  tlie  Ge^ieral  Assembly  of  about  the  same  time,''  and  it  appears  'u\  that 
form  in  a  local  prodess  before  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  in  1705.  The  matter 
ii  not  of  much  moment,  but,  although  they  did  not  get  what  they  wanted,  the 
Council  in  18-11  M-ere  right  in  thinking  that  convenience  would  have  been 
promoted  had  the  ordinary  name  of  the  town  been  accepted  as  its  Parliamentary 
riesignation.  Had  this  been  done,  the  phraseology  of  legal  and  official  documents 
n)ight  have  been  somewhat  shortened, 

Buchanan  gives  the  burgh  a  name  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Abbey 
Chartulary.  He  says ;  '  Fourteen  miles  beyond  the  Tay,  in  a  direct  line  along  the 
■here,  we  meet  with  the  town  of  Aberbrothock,  sometimes  called  Abrinca.'''     This 


'  Town  (Juuncil  Minutuit,  vol.  ix.  |>.  103. 

'  Tlic  formi  in  which  tlii.-  imme  of  ArbrokUi 
oooun  in  thu  '  K«gi«trorum  Abbftoi*  fU  Ab«r- 
bruUioo '  MO  thcM  —  AborbmUioe,  Aborbnuloo, 
Abarbruth.  jVrbroith,  Abbirbrotb,  Abyrbrothoo, 
Arbfoth,  Ahbcrbrolhoc,  .\bbiibruthoc,  Abirbroth, 
AV>irit»ft.tb«c,  Ablrbrothocb,  Abiibtotlmk,  Abyr- 
hrnlhok,  Arbroyth,  ArJbrulth,  .\bbcjbroUi.  Abbir- 
broith,  Abblrbrothooh,  Abbyrbrothoo,  AMibrvthot, 


Ablrbi-othnk,  Abiibrothot,  Abirbrotoht,  Abir< 
bruyth,  Abirbnituh,  Abyrbroth,  Ayberbrothooh, 
Abyrbroyth,  Abbirbroht. 

'  Hcgiatruiu  Nigruio  ile  Aberbrotboo^PrefM*, 
1>.  xir. 

*  Act*  Pu-I.  Scot.,  voL  U.  i>.  136. 

*  8«a  Acta  of  AMombUM— yeMS  1708,  p.  11 ; 
1700,  |>.  13,  ud  othen. 

*  BuiihMiBa'a  Hiit,  of  Sowt.,  book  L 
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'arerbrotiiock: 


?, 


name  '  Abrinca '  does  not  occur  in  any  pages  except  Buchanan's ;  it  is  merely  a 
Latinized  form  of  Arbroath. 

With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Aberbrothock,  the  first  part,  which 
ngnifiea  '  mouth,'  is  Celtic  ;  it  is  a  component  part  of  many  geographical  names  in 
Sootland.  The  origin  of  'Brothock '  is  not  so  certain.  Mr.  J.  Sands,  a  native  of 
the  town,  who  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  Scandinavian  dialects, 
gives  it  a  Viking  origin,  in  the  form  of  '  Bro-vig,'  or  Pier-wick.'  The  composite 
character  of  the  word  may  be  regai-ded  as  representing  that  blending  of  the 
Northern  with  the  British  or  Celtic  races,  not  the  total  expulsion  of  the  latter 
from  their  ancient  homes,  which  over  a  great  part  of  Scotland  was  the  result  of 
socoeflsive  Gothic  inroads,  peaceable  and  warlike.  '  Brothock '  is  sometimes  said 
to  mean  'a  muddy  stream.'  Now  that  it  supplies  an  important  part  of  the  motive 
power  of  the  spinning  and  manufacturing  machinery  which  has  been  erected  on  its 
banks,  and  especially  during  the  time,  which  has  now  ceased,  that  it  served  the 
humble  purpose  of  the  common  sewer  of  the  town,  the  description  has  not  been 
inaccurate;  but  formerly  the  Brothock,  in  its  course  through  the  town  of  Arbroath, 
was  a  clear  trouting  stream,  and  the  only  occasions  on  which  it  could  be  suggestive 
of  ruddiness  or  muddiness — for  the  word  is  said  to  bear  both  meanings — was  when, 
after  heavy  rains,  it  came  rolling  down  to  the  sea  in  full  flood. 

Anciently,  and  until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  name  Aberbrothock  was  applied 
not  only  to  the  burgh,  and  to  what  is  now  the  parish  of  Arbroath,  but  to  all  the 
valley  of  the  Brothock.  The  'shire'  of  Aberbrothock  iiicludetl  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  the  land  now  constituting  the  parishes  of  Arbroath  and  St  Vi^eana, 
and  also  part  of  the  parish  of  Carmyllie.  Even  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  erection  of  a  separate  church 
and  parish  of  Arbroath,  the  parish  church  of  St  Vigeans,  although  it  had  long 
been  commonly  so  called,  was  also  known  by  its  old  name.  In  a  retour  of  the 
service  of  George,  Earl  of  Panmure,  expede  on  1st  April  1662,  it  is  described  as 
'the  kirk  of  Aberbrothock,  called  St  Vigeans, "■' 

Forfarshire  is  rich  in  archaeological  relics,  and  many  of  them,  now  contained  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
district  of  Arbroath,  Stone  arrow-heads,  with  barl>s  and  stems,  have  been  picked 
up  at  Carmyllie,  and  they  tell  of  a  time  when  they  were  shot  by  the  primitive 
Briton  at  the  deer  and  the  wild  boar  in  the  forest,  or  at  the  warriors  of  some 
opposing  sept.  At  West  Grange  of  Conan,  and  at  Letham-Grange,  botli  within 
the  ancient  shire  of  Aberbrothock,  we  come  upon  traces,  at  their  homes,  of  those 
former  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Underground  buildings,  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  bee-hive,  which  were  discovered  at  West  Grange  in  1859,^  about  half 


>  Arbroath  Ouidt,  April  2S,  1S87. 

*  B«s.  de  Pumiorr,  p.  337. 

*  Proe.  Soc.  Antiq.  Soot.,  vol.  \r   pp.  402-4W. 


A  deinileti  ileioription  of  them  boildingi  ii  also 
given  in  Dr.  Joseph  .\.nilerson'B  '.Scotlaml  in  Pngnn 
Time*— Thr  Iron  A^,'  pp.  294-297. 
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a  mile  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  ohapel  which  tradition  assertB  to  have  been  the  cell 
of  the  hermit  St  Vigian,  are  doubtless  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Celtic  dwelling, 
perhaps  of  a  Celtic  village.  The  buildings  were  constructed  of  stones  from  some 
Old  Red  Sandstone  quarry  of  the  locality,  and  of  water-worn  boulders  from  the 
sea-shore  at  Arbroath.  When  they  were  erected,  a  distinct  advance  had  been  made 
by  the  natives  of  the  district.  The  people  had  learned  the  use  of  metals.  What 
archffiologists  call  the  Bronze  period  hod  arrived,  but  that  of  Stone  had  not  yet 
passed  away.  Personal  decorations  were  no  longer  confined  to  curious  shells  from 
the  aea-beach.  On  the  buildings  at  Grange  of  Conan  being  opened,  a  bronxe  armlet 
was  discovered,  along  with  a  number  of  stone  cups  and  other  stone  vessels,  all  of 
very  primitive  construction.  A  bronze  needle  which  was  found  in  this  antique 
dwelling  suggests  that  wife  and  daughter  did  not  neglect  an  important  part  of  the 
duties  of  housewifery,  A  'Pict's  house'  at  Letham-Grange,  with  the  domestic 
vessels  which  were  discovered  in  it,  tells  a  similar  tale — meagre,  but  not  without 
interest — of  the  ancient  race.  Discoveries  which  have  been  made  elsewhere  in  the 
county  show  that  the  people  then  were  not  unacquainted  with  arts  which  are 
followed  by  many  of  their  modem  representatives  in  tlie  various  burghs  of  Angus, 
those  of  spinning  and  weaving.  Bronze  pins  found  in  a  moss  at  Inverkeilor  afford 
further  local  proof  of  the  rudimentary  application  of  the  metals  to  useful  purpose*. 
As  to  the  mosses,  these  abounded,  and  the  jet  found  in  them  was  carved  into 
personal  ornaments,  and  such  common  articles  as  buttons.  A  ring  of  jet  and  four 
pebbles  were  found  in  a  cist,  or  grave,  near  the  underground  buildings  at  Caim- 
conan,  and  two  buttons  of  jet  were  turned  up  in  a  grave  at  Letham.  Sepulchral 
urns  have  been  discovered  at  Letham  and  Carmyllie.  Articles  found  in  graves 
there,  and  in  others  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  opened  in  the  valley  of 
the  Brothock,  show  that,  long  before  the  period  when  written  history  begins,  or 
even  such  history  as  may  be  deduced  from  unhewn  obelisks  or  the  later  sculptured 
monuments,  the  people  of  the  district  hud  a  social  organization.  Here  it  may  be 
remarked  that  it  is  their  graves  which  supply  the  most  certain  and  copious  evidence 
of  how  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country  lived.  Tumuli,  and  msuiy  stone 
cofiBns,  have  been  found  about  Barry,  an  ancient  seat  of  population,  and  also  within 
the  limits  of  what  is  now  the  burgh  of  Arbroath.  The  date  of  the  intennents,  even 
within  a  century  or  two,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  those  old  gravea  do  certainly 
show  that  this  district  of  the  country  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period,  and  the 
remains  which  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  graves — articles  of  domestic, 
ornamental,  or  religious  use — present  to  us  a  people  passing  by  slow  degrees  from 
the  savage  to  a  comparatively  civilized  state.  When  they  had  attained  to  the 
religious  idea,  their  religion  ultimately  assumed  shape  in  some  form  of  Paganism. 
Not  far  from  the  supposed  cell  of  St  Vigian,  and  the  underground  chamWrs  ut 
West  Grange  of  Conan,  there  are  the  remains  of  what  in  the  district  is  called  a 
Dmidical  circle.    Whether  the  Druids  ever  had  a  temple  there  is  open  to  question  ,- 
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bat  it  is  possible,  or  probable,  that  the  rites  of  Pagan  worabip  continued  to  be 
praotised  in  the  forests  of  Angus  for  some  time  after  the  Roman  invasion  had 
W9Vf/^  through  ancient  Caledonia  on  to  the  Grampians. 

The  Romans  have  left  but  little  trace  behind  them  in  Forfarshire.  But  they 
were  in  the  county.  One  of  the  most  complete  of  the  Roman  camps  in  Scotland  is 
at  Kirkbuddo,  a  few  miles  from  Arbroath,  and  there  is  another  between  Forfar 
and  Clocksbriggs.  Farther  away  to  the  north  are  the  hill  forts  of  Caterthun, 
which,  as  Dr  Ilill  Burton^  suggests,  are  not  Roman,  although  they  are  of  that 
fWciod.  CTaterthun  appears  to  be  a  British  fortress,  erected  to  defend  one  of  the 
panHia  of  the  Grampians  against  the  Roman  invaders.  The  Bit«  for  this  ancient 
fort,  overlooking  as  it  does  the  great  valley  of  Strathmore,  and  commanding  a  wide 
ezteot  of  country,  must  have  been  selected  by  some  one  who,  though  he  may  have 
been  what  we  should  now  call  uncivilized,  was  no  mean  tactician. 

The  earliest  battle  in  the  district  of  which  there  exists  a  distinct  traoe  is  that 
which  took  place  at  Dnunichen,  near  the  town  of  Forfar,  in  the  year  685.  At  that 
time,  Arbroath,  if  it  had  any  existence,  was  a  hamlet  in  Pictland,  one  of  the  then 
political  divisions  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  story  of  the  battle  is 
that  £gfrid.  King  of  Northumbria — a  kingdom  which  extended  to  the  shores  of 
the  Forth — crossed  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Tay  with  the  purpose  of 
•abduing  the  northern  kingdom.  Egfrid  penetrated  to  Dunuechtan,  or  Nechtan- 
inere,  the  modern  Dunnichen,  where  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Saxon 
ini'aders  were  defeated  and  their  king  slain.  The  frontier  of  the  Forth  was 
abtuidoned,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria  took  its  limits  at  the  Tweed,  which 
aiz  centuries  afterwards  was  the  principal  fighting  line  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
monarchies.  That  old,  and  now  all  but  forgotten,  fight  which  took  place  at 
Dunnichen  has  thus  a  good  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
history.  It  is  about  two  centuries  after  it  was  fought  that  Pictland  as  a  separate 
state  is  found  disappearing  from  view,  and  a  King  of  Scot^,  Kenneth  by  name,  is 
engaged  in  founding,  or  extending,  that  monarchy  which,  after  a  lapse  of  seven 
ceataries,  was  to  seat  itself  by  the  Thames. 

'  Hiat.  of  Soot.  (2nd  edit.),  voL  L  p.  84. 
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SCDLPTURBD     STONES. 


ANCIENT  scuiptured  stones  are  scattered  profusely  over  Angus,  and  antil 
lately  they  had  generally  been  ascribed  to  Danish  origin.  Boeoe 
attributed  them  to  the  Danes,  or  to  the  Norae  invasion,  and  succeeding 
writers  on  the  subject  were  generally  content  to  follow  his  guidance.  A  learned 
local  antiquary,  the  late  Mr  Chalmers  of  Aldbar,  was  one  of  the  first  to  throw 
doubt  on  Boece's  statement.  Admitting  that  some  of  the  monuments  might  be 
ascribed  to  Pagan  times,  he  says :  '  Most  of  them  have  a  richly  decorated  cross,  and 
other  Christian  emblems,''  the  inference  being  that  they  could  not  have  been  the 
work  of  Pagans,  whether  invaders  or  natives.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  the 
whole  of  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  east  and  west,  were  visited  by  the  hardy  Vikings 
of  the  North.  The  northern  counties  they  conquered  completely,  and  took  such 
thorough  possession  that  the  population  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Moray, 
where  it  is  not  Celtic,  is  almost  of  purely  Scandinavian  origin.  On  the  coast  of 
Forfarshire  the  Norse  galleys  made  occasional  appearances,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
old  colonies  of  iishers  on  the  coast,  such  as  the  one  at  Auchmithie,  near  Arbroath, 
obviously  of  Scandinavian  descent',  were  planted  at  this  period.  But,  with  theae 
poesible  exceptions,  the  Norsemen  did  not  establish  a  firm  foothold  thus  far  south. 
Their  supposed  great  attempt  in  Forfarshire  was  that  which  culminated,  disastrously 
for  them,  at  the  battle  of  Barry.  The  story  of  this  battle  rests  on  the  authority  of 
tradition  and  of  Boece.  The  date  assigned  to  the  battle  is  the  year  1010.  The 
common  belief  is  that  the  Danes  landed  at  Lunan  Bay,  though — but  with  leas 
probability — Easthaven,  in  Panbride,  has  also  been  fixed  upon  by  tradition  as  the 
place  of  their  landing.  On  the  supposition  that  they  landed  at  Lunan,  they  are 
believed  to  have  marched  on  Brechin,  and  plundered  it  and  the  country  between 
Montrose  and  Arbroath.  The  Arbroath  of  that  time  could  not  have  been  a 
place  of  so  much  importance  as  to  detain  the  army  of  the  Danes,  pushing  on  to 
Dundee  with  the  hope  of  bringing  the  whole  east  of  Scotland  under  their  dominion. 
Passing  by  Arbroath,  the  story  represents  them  as  marching  on  to  Barry,  where 
they  were  encountered  and  defeated  by  the  Scottish  army  under  King  Malcolm  IL 
From  Barry  they  are  supposed  to  have  retreated  inland,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  coast  district  which  they  had  plundered,  and  whose  inhabitant's  would  l)e  ready 
to  harass  the  broken  host  on  their  return.  Mr  Commissary  3Iaule,  in  his  Memorials 
'  Scnlp.  Monutnent»  of  Ajign»— Pref.  p.  iii. 
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of  the  Panmure  family,  written  iii  1611,  makes  mention  of  the  supposed  defeat  of 
the  Danes  at  Barry,  and  the  slaying  of  CamuE,  their  General.  In  his  account  of 
the  barony  of  Panmure,  Mr  Maule  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  Camuston 
Cross,  which  according  to  tradition  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes.  The  Commissary  of  St  Andrews  adds  an  account  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  Danish  leader : — '  Not  far  thearfra  [the  cross] 
in  the  bank  of  Camstone,  the  zeir  o  God  one  thousand  fywe  hundrethe  nyntie  and 
aucht  zeiris,  thear  was  ane  greaive  fowud  withe  ane  bread  stone  on  every  quarter 
thearof  efter  the  forme  of  ane  malt  cobile,  quharin  did  ly  the  heale  bons  of  ane  man 


w^F'^r^^ 
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of  gryt  statwre,  the  thee  bone  quharof  ves  neir  als  longue  as  bothe  the  shank  and 
thee  bone  of  any  ressonable  man  of  this  age,  the  harne  pan  gryte,  and  vanted  the 
palme  bread  of  ane  hand  thearof,  quhilk  had  boine  the  straik  as  nppeirithe  of  ane 
sword,  it  wes  thought  to  heaive  beine  Games  the  chief  man's  bwriel.'  * 

The  grey,  time-worn  sculptured  stone  of  Panmure  is  a  most  interesting  relic  of 
antiquity,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  was  erected  to  commemorate  a  Dane  of  the 
name  of  Camus.  Chalmers  pointa  out  that  Camus  is  not  a  Danish  name,  and 
thai  it  is  common  in  Scotland.  However,  not  only  this  stone  at  Panmure,  but  also 
those  at  Pitmuis  and  Aberlemno  have  been  connected  with  the  Scandinavian 
invasion.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  erected  at  points  where  the  Norsemen 
tamed  upon  their  pursuers  on  their  way,  by  Stone  of  Morphie,  where  they  again 
I  Il«g.  de  Panmnro — App.  to  Pref.  p.  xer. 
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fought,  to  their  shipe  on  some  point  of  the  coast  between  Montrose  and  Bervie. 
It  has  even  been  imagined  that  the  sculptured  stones  of  St  Yigeans  may  have  beesn 
of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  cautious,  and  probably  sound,  conclusion  of  Chalmen 
with  regard  to  this  old  battle  is,  that  '  although  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that 
the  main  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Barry  are  founded  in  truth,  the  accessoriefl  are 
the  fruit  of  imagination,  and  have  been  artistically  wrought  up  to  give  consistency 
to  tho  story,  and  to  account  for  monuments  the  origin  and  intention  of  which  were 
unknown.' ' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  olden  time  on  the 
Links  of  Barry.  Chalmers  says  that  many  bronze  tuces  have  been  found  there. 
In  recent  times,  also,  there  have  been  frequent  diaintemients  of  human  remainfl 
at  and  near  the  supposed  battlefield.  Large  quantities  of  those  remains  were 
unearthed  in  the  year  1838,  in  the  course  of  the  making  of  the  Dundee  and 
Arbroath  Railway.  But  later  archftK)Iogicai  study  has  fully  Justified  the  dissent  of 
the  author  of  '  Sculptured  Monuments  of  Angus '  from  the  view  that  those 
monuments  were  erected  to  commemorate  battles  fought  against  the  Pagans  of  the 
North.  Dr  Stuart,  in  his  great  work,  'The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,' 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  stones  are  monuments  of  ancient  Alba.  The  art 
displayed  on  them,  the  style  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  manuscripts 
dating  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  centuries,  is  traced  by  him  to  the  'central 
reservoir  of  Roman  civilization,  from  which  so  much  of  mediaeval  art  must  have 
derived  an  impression.'  As  to  symbols,  '  it  seems  probable  that  the  early 
missionaries  found  them  in  use  among  the  people  of  the  district,  and  adopted  them 
for  a  time,  and  in  a  more  elaborate  shape,  on  the  Christian  monuments.'  Further, 
Dr  Stuart  says :  '  If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  such  slabs  as  the  inscribed  pillar 
at  St  Vigeans,  with  its  cross  of  Celtic  style,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century,  this  period  will  coincide  with  the  advent  of  the  Roman 
missionary  St  Boniface  and  his  companions, — a  mission  which  I  think  must  have 
been  one  of  importance,  and  to  which  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  trace  an 
influence  in  art  as  in  ecclesiastical  polity.'  Dr  Stuart  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  stones  at  St  Vigeans.  Necessarily,  his  remarks  include  no  notice  of  those 
which  were  recently  brought  to  light  at  the  restoration  of  tho  parish  church  in 
1871-72:— 


'  On  one  of  th«  aroM-al*l)«  at  St  Vige&ns,  we 
find  the  lower  part  of  a  contnl  crosi  of  olaboratcly- 
intorloceil  work,  with  a  border  of  grot«<que  birdii 
uid  boaita.  On  the  other  face  of  tho  aUb  ii  a 
pioturv,  where  wme  of  the  syntboli  appear,  retain- 
ing their  original  outline,  but  decorated  with 
laterlaoing  knd  aptrtl  omamenta.    Beneath  i(  a 


sOcne  representing  a  deer  suckling  her  youug  ;  aa 
oaprey  devoariog  a  6*h  ;  n  boar  attaoked  by  a  dog ; 
H  boar,  itt  which  a  man  i*  shooting  with  •  oroM- 
bow ;  bosidei  a  nondescript  homed  aninial  tika  a 
unicorn.  Apart  from  other  conuderationi,  I  think 
we  might  fairly  aaiume  that  such  a  monument  wa* 
of  a  later  date  than  tho  rude  lymbol  pillan,  both 
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fzom  the  ttrj  developed  ityle  of  art  which  it 
diaphiyi,  m  ooinp«i«d  with  the  simple  form  of  the 
{alUr-aculptarei,  luid  from  the  ocoturenoe  on  it  of 
tite  Ohxiituui  qrmbol. 

'Anotber  ttone  at  St  Vigeani  exhibit*  the  same 
wijit  of  art,  and  ia,  to  all  appearance,  of  contem- 
poTai7  date.  It  haa  a  oroaa  in  die  centre,  and  on 
one  aide  of  it  a  piotore  of  four  eooleaiaatiea  in  rich 
robe*.  A  part  of  the  croM-ilab,  on  which  the  two 
upper  eoolaaiaitioa  are  portrayed,  haa  been  broken, 
bat  tha  two  lower  fignrea  are  complete  i  they 
■bow  the  ooronal  toniure,  and  wear  oowU  on  their 
ahooldan.  One  of  them  has  in  his  hand  what 
Mem*  to  be  a  candle  ;  the  other  bean  a  staff. 
All  the  four  wear  ilippera  of  a  peculiar  ahftpe. 
Between  theee  eccl««iaitia  ia  the  figure  oi  a  man 
inverted,  and  apparently  bound  or  under  re- 
•traint,  with  hia  head  over  a  vouel,  into  which, 
it  may  be  thought,  it  ii  about  to  bo  put.  On 
the  other  ride  of  the  crou  are  two  flgorea  aeated 
on  chain,  and  below  them  an  ox,  with  a  man 
apparently  in  the  a«t  of  piercing  ita  throat  with 
a  knife. 

'Both  theee  ilaba  were  found  in  the  bnrial- 

[^oand  of  the  church  of  St  Vigeana,  which  we 
liare  re— on  to  regard  aa  a  religiona  aito  dedicated 
to  St  Fechin,  one  of  the  early  miarionariea  to  Alba. 
Sut  if  we  may  think  oniaelTei  prevented  from 

tfcelieving  that  the  fint  of  the  two  monumenta 
)  the  oomplete  predominanoe  of  the  Cbrictian 
,  from  the  prominent  appearance  on  it  of  aome 
of  the  lymbob  which  in  their  Christian  form  are 
found  on  the  rude  pillan  plaoed  on  Pagan  mounds 
1  oista,  we  may  be  equally  unable  to  regard 
oecojTenee  of  the  cross  and  of  the  tonsured 

'  •oeUaiasties  on  the  second  monument  as  evidence 
«f  that  predominance,  when  vie  find  portrayed 
beside  them  an  act  which  seems  to  be  the  aacrifioe 
of  an  OS.  The  sacrifice  of  oxen,  and  the  slaying 
aw<m»U  for  feast*  at  funerals  in  mounds,  are 
,  eostomi,  which,  with  other  rites,  were  pro- 


scribed by  the  capitularies  of  Idngi  and  the  eanona 
of  councils,  although  the  early  missionaries  were 
directed  to  labour  rather  for  a  change  of  their 
purpose,  by  associating  their  observance  witt 
Christian  festivals,  than  for  their  immediate  ex- 
tirpation. 

'  We  should  be  apt  to  gather  from  these  con- 
joined representations  that  the  period  of  such 
mooumonts,  combining  the  symbols  of  the  pillar- 
stones  with  the  symbol  of  the  cross,  must  have 
been  one  of  transition.  Mow,  on  the  edge  of  this 
last  monument,  we  find  an  inscription  in  letters  of 
the  character  of  the  early  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon 
writings,  being  the  debased  Roman  minuscule  letter 
oommon  in  Europe  in  the  sixth  and  succeeding 
centuries.  Unfortunately,  scholars  are  not  as  yet 
agreed  on  the  reading  of  the  whole  inscription,  but 
the  majority  of  those  skilled  in  pal»ogtaphy  con- 
cur in  holding  that  the  letters  in  the  first  line  ar« 
to  he  read  "Droaten,"  a  nitme  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  lists  of  the  Pictish  kings.  If  we 
adopt  the  ingenious  rending  of  the  remaining  lines 
of  the  inscription  suggested  by  Professor  Sir  James 
Y.  Simpson,  we  shall  hold  that  the  Drosten  com- 
memorated on  this  monument  was  Drust,  king  of 
the  Piota,  who  is  recorded  in  the  Irish  »riii»l«  to 
have  be«n  slain  at  the  battle  of  Dmmderg 
BUthmig,  in  the  year  7S9.  There  is  much  to 
recommend  the  conclusion,  and  this  elaborate 
cross  would  certainly  have  been  a  seemly  monu- 
ment for  a  Pictish  long ;  while  the  appearance  on 
it  of  ecoleaiaatics,  tonsured  after  the  Roman  usage, 
enforced  throughout  Fiotlaad  in  710,  would 
harmonize  with  the  date  thus  suggested. 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  regard  "  Droiten'a 
Cross  "  aa  furnishing  one  standing-point  for  ap- 
prozifflating  the  date  of  monuments  of  a  like 
character  and  style  of  art,  and  from  it  may 
reasonably  believe  that  the  erection  of  crosses 
oombioing  the  two  symbolisms  prevailed  in  Pici> 
land  in  the  eighth  oentorj,'  > 


8tnart  gives  the  reading  of  Uie  inscription 

drosten  :  ■  ipe  noret  elt  for  cus  — 

wLieb  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  thus  interprets :  '  DruHt,  son  of  Voret,  of  the  family 
(or  race)  of  Fergus.'  The  eminent  physician,  who  was  eminent  also  as  an 
archaeologist,  presents  a  long  philological  argument  to  prove  that  the  Blathmig 
in  the  battle  at  which  this  King  Druat  is  said  to  have  been  slaiu  was  Kinbleth- 

»  Soolp.  Stones,  vol  li— Pref.  p.  viii. 
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mont,  which  is  In  the  neighbourhood  of  8t  Vigeans.*  It  may  be,  however,  that 
the  Drosten  of  the  St  Vigeans  monument  was  not  a  king  at  all,  but  the  saint  of 
that  name,  who,  a  pnpil  and  companion  of  St  Columba,  was  a  missionary  in 
01en««k,  where  bis  name  survives  in  'Droustie'a  Well.'  Dr  Joseph  Anderson,  the 
latest  wril<^r  who  has  described  the  St  Vigeans  stones,  declines,  with  the  caution 
ai  a  sdcntist,  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject.  In  one  of  his  interesting  and 
laiportAQt  Rhind  Lectures  in  Archseology,  he  says  :  •  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
moQament  waa  the  tombstone  of  Drost,  or  Ferat,  or  Fergus,  or  of  the  three 
together.  It  was  customary  to  inscribe  monumental  crosses  to  venerated  saints 
centuries  after  their  death.  There  is  thus  a  possibility  that  the  St 

VigwuM  monument  may  be  something  different  from  the  gravestone  of  a  Pictish 
king  ol  the  eighth  century.  I  know  nothing  against  its  being  the  work  of  the 
tentli  or  eleventh  century,  and  purely  commemorative  of  men  not  because  they 
were  buried  there,  but  because  they  wore  venerated  there.'  * 

Th»  restoration  of  the  church  of  St  Vigeans,  done  with  good  taste,  freed  it 
from  bald  ntilitarinn  excrescences  of  the  last  three  centuries,  and  it  is  now  a  good 
Gothic  church  of  the  non-decorated  type.  In  the  course  of  the  removal  of  the 
none  modern  parts  of  the  building,  and  the  necessary  taking  down  of  some  older 
pnrts  in  order  to  their  being  rebuilt,  it  was  found  that  many  sculptured  stones, 
fragments  of  sepulchral  monuments,  had  been  built  into  the  walls.  These 
fragments  were  de3cril)ed  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
SooUaiwi  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  William  Duke,'  and  accurate 
pieiores  of  them  are  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  as  also  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  work.  They  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  restored  church, 
tnto  the  inner  face  of  the  walls  of  which  they  have  been  built.  Most  of  them  bear 
tke  MOW  type  of  symbols,  and  precisely  the  same  style  of  ornamentation,  that  are 
MMH  on  tlie  stones  which  have  been  long  known.  The  fragments  are  between 
twenty  *nd  thirty  in  number,  and  they  represent  an  almost  equal  number  of 
moaaments.  One  of  them  is  most  interesting,  as  nearly  completing  the  inscribed 
stooe,  'Drosten 8  Cross,'  Two  of  the  upper  limbs  of  the  cross  and  a  grotesque 
figare  are  seen  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  stag  followed  by  hounds,  below 
vliieh  are  some  fragmentary  portions  of  other  animals.  The  addition  of  this 
fa«gBient  completes,  from  head  to  foot,  the  graceful  circular  ornament  on  one  of 
Um  edg«a — the  whole  length  of  the  stone  being  six  feet.  A  small  triangular 
fragmnat  on  each  side  is  still  wanting  to  complete  the  stone.  There  is  no 
uuciription  on  the  fragment  that  has  been  recently  discovered.  The  cross  is 
carsfolly  preserved  in  the  church  porch.  Among  the  figures  on  the  fragihents 
of  mooiunents  lately  found  at  St  Vigeans  is  the  elephant,  which  students  of 

lOtuetital  symbols  will  at  once  regard  as  settling  the  point  of  their  great  age. 

.  ToL  iL— Notie«a  of  FUtM,  p.  71.    *  Soot  in  Ekrlj  Cliriit.  Timci  (See.  SeriM),  pp.  199,200. 
*  Proo.  8oc  Antiq.  Boot,  »oL  ii.  pp.  4S1-4B8. 
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On  those  later  discovered  stones  there  are  also  seen  grotesque-looking  figures  of 
other  BJiimala,  and  of  men.  Besides  priests,  there  are  other  male  figures,  which 
are  interesting  as  showing  the  usual  costume  of  different  classes.  A  head-dress 
may  be  recognised  on  one  o£  the  figures  which  is  plainly  the  broad  Scotch  boimet, 
not  yet  out  of  use. 

It  follows,  from  the  indications  afforded  by  the  sculptured  stones,  and  their 
large  number  at  St  Vigeans,  that  at  an  early  period  the  district  of  Arbroath  was 
of  some  importance  in  the  then  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  system  of  the 
country.  Further,  Dr  Stuart  has  pointed  out  that  '  the  St  Vigeans  inscription  is 
interesting  philologically,  as  containing  the  only  sentence  which  is  known  to  have 
been  left  us  in  the  Pictish  language.' ^  Dr  Stuart  has  repeated  his  expression  of 
opinion  in  a  subsequent  publication  :  '  On  one  of  the  crosses  at  St  Vigeans  there  is 
an  inscription  which  appears  to  be  the  only  specimen  of  writing  in  Pictish  that  has 
been  preserved.  It  may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  form  of  the  letters  agrees  with  that  of  the  Irish  and  Saxon 
writings  of  the  period.'^  It  is  written  in  the  alphabet  of  the  Celtic  manuscripts. 
Whether  it  is  of  the  eighth  century,  or  a  century  or  two  later,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  St  Vigeans  inscription  is  preserved  on  a  stone  which  was  sepulchral. 
Beyond  what  we  see  on  their  tombs,  wo  havo  little  or  no  trace  of  this  ancient 
people.  The  circular  mounds  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  which,  as 
for  example  the  bee-hive  house  at  Grange  of  Conan,  have  been  opened,  and  which 
are  popularly  known  as  'Picts'  houses,'  belong  to  an  anterior  period.  The  Picta, 
like  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  their  time,  built  their  houses  of  wood,  the 
building  material  which  they  had  in  greatest  plenty,  and  their  churches  are  said  to 
have  been  constructed  of  wattles,  after  the  manner  of  basket-work.  Such 
erections  were  very  perishable,  and  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day. 


CHAPTER    III. 


BT.     Via  IAN. 


LIGHT  shed  from  the  torch  of  religion  is  mainly  that  which  enal)les  us  (o 
grope  our  way  in  the  obscure  region  of  the  early  history  of  tliis  country, 
both  national  and  local.     Looking  back  to  the  long  past,  the  first  figure 
which  we  see  rising  up,  in  the  district  of  Arbroath,  out  of  the  dim  obscurity  is  St 
Vigian.     The  foundation  of  the  ceil  or  chapel  of  this  Celtic  saint  still  exists  at 
Onu^{e  cl  Conan.    The  walls  of  the  structure  stood  until  1721,  when  they  were 

>  Sonlp.  Stonu,  toL  iL-NotioM  of  Pktea,  p.  72.        *  Book  of  Deor  (Spald.  Club)— Prof.  p.  zriU. 
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taken  down  and  the  materiala  built  into  a  dovecot.  But  although  of  very 
rjoousiderable  antiquity,  those  walla  could  scarcely  have  been  the  walla  of  the 
chapel,  which,  aapposing  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  primitive  period 
of  Christianity  in  the  district,  was  probably  built  of  wood.  A  spring  of  water  in 
^tLe  Daighbourbood  also  bears  the  name  of  8t  Vigian.  It  is  called  3t  Yigian'a 
Tell,  aa  having,  according  to  tradition,  supplied  the  confessor  with  an  important 
of  his  scanty  fare.  The  proximity  of  the  chapel  to  the  •  bee-hive '  house  of 
ancient  sons  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  site  of  the  castle  of  a  Celtic  lord,  the  castle 
ring  the  name  of  Gory  or  Gregory,'  adds  to  the  interest  of  its  associations,  as 
alao  the  fact  that  Caimconan  became  the  place  where  the  head  courts  of  the 


.1?r^"-        "**^^.;&*J^ 


v^A^- 


:^^- 
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TO!  im  or  TUB  ODAriL  or  it.  neujt. 


Abbot  and  Convent  of  Arbroath  were  statedly  held,  and  at  which  the  vassals  and 

tenants  of  the  monastery  were  bound  to  appear.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 

one  of  tJte  Columbite  missionaries  who  at  Grange  of  Conan  first  in  this  district 

the  standard  of  the  Cross ;  and  the  suggestion  may  be  entertained,  that  he 

sived  protection,  as  against  his  Pagan  surroundings,  from  the  lord  of  Castle 

Ingory.  perhaps  an  early  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.     It  may  be  added  that 

int  chose  a  beautiful  situation  for  the  more  immediate  scene  of  his  mission. 

i  site  of  the  chapel  commands  an  extensive  prospect  down  the  vale  of  the  Lunan 


'  Tha  B«T.  Juha  Aitken  lUtea,  in  hi*  notioe  of 
M  W^gnuxM^  in  tb«  OM  Stetiitioa]  Aoooont  of 
i  (toL  xiL  p.  181),  tLat  a  proprietor  in  tha 


pariab  had  informed  him  thut  liU  houM  [(uppoaed 
to  b«  Collifton]  wu  built  of  the  itonet  of  CmU* 
O017,  in  the  (ixteanth  eantmy. 
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to  the  sea ;  from  Caimconan  the  view  is  opened  up  along  the  whole  vsJley  as  far  ag 
Montrose,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay. 

Boece  fixes  the  period  of  the  mission  of  St  Vigian  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  IH,, 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  and  says  of  him  that  he  was  *a  monk,  a 
famous  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.' '  Further,  tradition  asserts  that  the 
confessor  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Vigeana,  and  Dempster  says  that  his 
tomb  was  shown  there*  It  is  also  stated  by  the  Rev.  John  Aitken,  formerly 
minister  of  the  parish,  that  the  architect  of  the  Abbey,  rather  absurdly  supposed 
to  have  been  also  the  architect  of  St  Vigeans  Church,  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, where,  adds  Mr  Aitken,  'his  grave  is  shown  to  strangers.*'  It  is  said  on 
this  authority  that  the  grave  was  marked  by  a  large  built  cross,  or  rather  two 
crosses,  which  stood  about  seven  feet  from  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  and  were 
removed  '  because  they  encumbered  the  ground.'  *  Mr  Aitken's  statement  ia  of 
value  as  indicating  what  was  probably  the  original  position  of  the  principal 
sculptured  stones,  but  that  is  all.  A  theory  concerning  the  sculptured  stones  was, 
that  one  or  other  of  them  may  have  been  intended  as  a  record  to  future  ages  of  the 
missionary's  life  and  death.  According  to  that  view,  St  Vigian  was  a  local 
preacher,  who  was  canonized,  either  by  pope  or  populace,  in  recognition  of  his 
virtuous  life  and  his  services  to  religion,  and  who  lived  and  died  within  the  tlistrict 
of  his  mission.  This  is  the  view  of  Boece.  But  St  Vigian  is  undoubtedly  identical 
with  St  Fechin,  Abbot  of  Fohbar,  in  Westmeath.  There  is  another  church  in 
Scotland,  that  of  Ecclefechan,  dedicated  to  the  Abbot  of  Fohbar,  and  Vigianus  is 
simply  a  Latinized  form  of  his  name.  St  Fechin  flourished  in  Ireland  in  the 
seventh  century.  The  late  Dr  Forbes,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  says  that  he  was  of  the 
race  of  Eochaidh  Finnfuathairt,  cousin  of  St  Brigid,  who  is  styled  the  Anthony  of 
Ireland.  He  was  of  noble  race,  his  pedigree  being  traced  to  an  Irish  prince  of  the 
third  century.  St  Fechin  was  born  at  Leyney,  in  Connaught.  His  birth  is  said 
to  have  been  predicted  by  St  Columba  thirty  years  before  the  event.  The  legends 
state  that  many  miracles  were  performed  by  him  even  before  he  was  promoted  to 
the  priesthood,  and  of  course  the  story  of  them  appears  sufficiently  apociyphaL 
After  he  became  a  priest,  he  founded  a  monastery,  in  which  there  are  said  to  havtt ' 
been  three  hundred  monks,  and  he  planted  churches  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 
Especially  if  the  story  as  to  the  large  number  of  his  monks  is  true,  it  may  bo 
concluded  that  his  monastery,  like  many  of  the  monastic  establishments  of  tliat  I 
primitive  age,  was  a  missionary  college.  Dr  Petrie  gives  interesting  notices  of] 
this  early  Irish  churchman  and  his  various  churches.  St  Fechin  had  a  small 
chapel  on  Ardoileu,  or  High  Island,  about  six  miles  from  the  coast  of  Omey. 
•  From  its  height,  and  the  overhanging  character  of  its  cliffs,  it  is  only  accessible  in 
the  calmest  weather.     .     .     .     The  church  here  is  among  the  rudest  of  the  ancient 


^  Sootorom  HittorU,  lib.  xi 

*  HUtorui  Eoolos,  G«ntei  Seotonun,  lib.  xix. 


>  Old  SUt.  Aooount  Seot.,  vol  xti.  p.  105. 

*  8oii]|).  Mons.  of  Asgu*— MotioM  of  FUtet,  p.  T. 
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edifices  which  the  fervour  of  the  Christian  religion  raised  on  its  introduction  into 
Ireland.  Its  internal  measurement,  in  length  and  breadth,  is  but  twelve  feet  by 
ten,  and  in  height  ten  feet.  The  doorway  is  two  feet  vride,  and  four  feet  six  inches 
high,  and  its  horizontiU  lintel  is  inscribed  with  a  cross,  like  that  on  the  lintel  of 
the  doorway  of  St  Fechin's  great  church  at  Fore,  and  tJiose  of  other  doorways  of 
the  same  period.  .  .  .  The  altar  still  remains,  and  is  covered  with  ofierings, 
such  as  nails,  buttons,  and  shells,  but  chiefly  fishing-hooks,  the  most  characteristic 
tributes  of  the  calling  of  the  votaries.' '  Dr  Petrie  adds  that  a  sepulchre  on  the 
east  side  of  the  chapel,  appearing  to  have  been  made  at  the  same  time  as  the 
chapel,  is  probably  the  tomb  of  the  original  founder  of  the  establishment.  St 
Fechin  died  of  the  yellow  plague  in  C64.  Bishop  Forbes  says  that  Conan,  the 
name  of  the  place  near  Arbroath  where  was  the  original  chapel  or  hermitage  of  St 
Fechin»  or  St  Vigian,  is  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  in  648.  This  prelate  waa 
also  canonized,  and  '  the  honorific  name  of  Couoa  [or  Conan]  was  Mochonog,  in 
which  form  hia  name  appears  as  patron  of  Jnverkeilor.'^ 

An  important  circumstance  which  tends  to  identify  the  Abbot  of  Fohbar,  in 
the  seventh  century,  with  the  patron  of  the  old  parish  church  of  Aberbrothock  ia 
the  fact  that  the  day  of  St  Fechin,  20th  January,  is  also  the  day  of  St  Vigian,  and 
the  day  on  which  a  fair  in  the  parish,  known  as  St  Vigian's  market,  was  held. 
When  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  style  took  place,  the  market  fell  on  the 
3l8t  January  instead  of  the  20th.  About  forty  years  ago,  this  fair,  formerly  held 
at  Stuithy  Croft,  in  Arbroath,  was  changed  from  the  last  day  of  January  to  the 
hut  Saturday  of  that  month,  on  which  it  continues  to  be  hold  under  the  name  of 
*  the  winter  market.'  There  is  no  evidence  that  St  Fechin  himself  visited  the  east 
coitst  of  Scotland.  Bishop  Forbes  says  that  in  none  of  the  Irish  Lives  of  th© 
Saints  is  there  any  record  of  such  a  visit ;  but  it  was  from  Ireland,  the  '  Isle  of 
nt»,'  that  Scotland,  east  and  west,  derived  its  Christianity,  and  it  is  not  an 
probable  supposition  that  it  was  one  of  the  immediate  disciples,  or  monks,  of  St 
Fechin  who  introduced  Christianity  into  this  part  of  Angus.  If  so,  reverence  for 
his  master  perhaps  led  to  the  dedication  to  him  of  chapel  and  church,  and  led 
ce,  at  a  kter  date,  to  confound  the  master  with  the  disciple.  This  monkish 
onary,  a  man  who  faced  the  dangers  incident  to  entering  a  savage  country, 
•nd  proclaiming  to  its  inhabitants  a  new  religion,  was,  it  may  be  presumed,  one  of 
those  men  who  possess  the  zeal,  and  consequently  have  at  their  command  the 
power,  of  apostles.  He  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  a  spiritual  recluse,  though  ho  is 
described  as  living  at  Grange  of  Conan  in  a  '  hermitage,'  but  what  Boece  says  he 
was,  *  a  famous  preacher  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ' 

His  chapel  at  Conan  waa  probably  not  the  only  church  which  the  confessor 
(lanted.      It  is  not  an  unlikely  conjecture  that  it  was  ho  who  founded  the  old 
pariah  church  of  Aberbrothock.     Since  the  erection  of  a  church  within  the  burgh 
1  Bound  Tow«n  ot  Ixetutd,  p.  421.  *  Kaleodkn  of  Soottub  SiOata,  p.  906. 
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of  Arbroath,  shortly  after  the  Reformation,  the  old  chtirch  has  been  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  St  Vigian.  From  the  Abbey  Chartulary  it  appears  that, 
although  before  the  Reformation  it  was  commonly  known  by  its  territorial 
designatioD,  it  bore  also  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  that 
name  being  associated  with  the  church  as  early  as  the  founding  of  the  Abbey. 

The  church  of  8t  Vigian  occupies  one  of  those  picturesque  sites  to  which  the 
churchmen  of  the  olden  time  gave  a  preference  for  their  places  of  worship.     It  is 


'^4 


t^-. 
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wt,  nMuai  oBTfecu. 


situated  on  a  oonical  mount  at  a  point  where  the  Brothock  receives  a  small 
tributary  on  either  bank.  The  church  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  se 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  church  on  this  site  in  tlte  Celtio^ 
period.  No  remains  exist.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  perishablo 
materials  of  which  the  churches  of  that  period  were  built.  But  the  sculptured 
stones  indicate  that  the  mound  on  the  eammit  of  which  the  church  stands  was  at  a 
\eTy  early  period  a  Christian  cemetery,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  it 
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crowned  then,  as  it  is  now,  by  a  Christian  church.     It  was  the  practice  of  the 

'Christians  of  Aiba  to  consecrate  their  cemeteries,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 

I      that  they  were  then,  aa  now,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  churches.     The  earliest  church 

^Hjfc  St  Vig^ana  whose  remains  can  still  be  identified  was  of  the  Norman  period. 

^Bome  fragments  of  this  church,  dating  from  a  period  of  the  twelfth  century  prior 

^pio  the  erection  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  are  incorporated  in  the  fabric  of  the 

preieot  parish  church.     The  oldest  documents  in  which  the  church  is  mentioned, 

^^0  far  as  is  known,  are  confirmations  by  Bishops  of  St  Andrews,  and  by  the  royal 

^Hbundcr  of  the  Abbey,  to  the  monastery  of  Arbroath,  to  which  the  church,  with  its 

^B^veauea,  was  transferred  soon  after  the  Abbey  was  founded.     It  was  transferred 

^^m  the  'ecclesia  Saiicti  Vigiani  de  Aberbrothoc.' '     From  1178  to  the  Reformation, 

it  was  one  of  the  parish  churches  dependent  on  the  Abbey,  and  the  cure  was  served 

by  a  vicar,  who  bore  what  was  then  the  common  ecclesiastical  title  of  *sir,'  or 

^•master.'     So  far  as  their  names  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Abbey  Chartulary,  those 

^Kr&-Kcfonnation  mioisters  of  Aberbrothock,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 

^Hntsries,  were — first,  Willielmus,   who  was  in  office  in  the  end  of  tlie  twelfth 

^■HBtary  and  in  the  commencement  of  the  tliirteenth ;   Richard,  who  was  '  chaplain 

of  Aberbrothock '  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards ;  and  then  Robert,  who 

i*  deaoribed  as  vicar,  and   who  hold  office  almut  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 

owitary.    The  next  name  in  order,  that  of  Maurice,  occurs  in  1310.    The  surnames 

of  theae  early  priests  are  not  given.     Dominus  William  de  Conan,  perpetual  vicar, 

wag  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  convention  between  the  monastery  and  the  burgh 

for  the  building  of  the  first  harbour.     The  succeeding  vicars  were — Robert  Steile, 

who  resigned  in  1459;    Richard  Bennat,  the  Abbot's  chaplain,  appointed  in  the 

same  year ;    Patrick  Mackulloch ;    James  Douglas ;    Thomas   Harbour ;    Andrew 

Foular ;  and  James  Aucniuthy.     The  latter  was  presented  to  the  charge  by  the 

Abbot,  on  13th  December  1535,  and  he  was  perhaps  the  last  of  the  uareformed 

miniater*  of  Aberbrothock,  or  St  Vigeans. 

A  dedication  of   the  church  of  St  Yigeans  was  held  on   the   19th   August 
■BS42,  by  Bishop  David  de  Bernhime,  of  St  Andrews,  in  whose  diocese  it  was 
■Bituated.      On  the  17th  the  Bishop  had  consecrated  the  church  of  Inverkeiior, 
and  other  church^  in  Angus  were  consecrated  by  him  about  the  same  time.' 
8t   Ylgeaos  Church   had    been    enlarged,   by   the    erection   of   the   nave,    prior 
to  its  consecration  in  1242.      It  is  supposed,  with  considerable  probability,  that 
the  r«aaon  for  the  enlargement  was  that  the  wealthy  Abbey  in  its  neighbour- 
hood   had    attracted    to   the    parish   a    host   of    craftsmen,   fanners,    and   other 
dependants,   too  numerous   to    be  accommodated    in   the   little  church   that   had 
be«ii  i.uffioient  for  the  scanty  population  of  the  previous  century.      After  further 
alterations  and   extensions,  another  dedication  was  held   in   1485,  by  Georgius 
dc  Brana,  Bishop  of  Dromore.     This  dedication  was  promoted  by  John  Brown, 
tH^mnxa  Vetiu  de  Al)erbrothoe,  pp.  101,  IM,  105.      *  ProcMd.  Soo.  Antiq.  Soot,  *iiL  K.a,  p.  196. 
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tenant  under  the  Abbey,  first  in  Letham,  and  aftervrarda  in  Wardmill  and 
Cellarer's  Croft.^  He  was  the  founder  of  the  altar  of  St  Sebastian,  which  was 
endowed  by  him  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  those  of  his  three  successive  wives, 
the  aouls  of  his  parenU,  and  of  all  the  faithful  departed.  It  appears  from  the 
grant  that  one  Alexander  Brown,  cousin  of  John  Drown,  was  chaplain  of  the  altar, 
the  endowments  of  which  consisted,  in  part,  of  ground-annuals  and  the  rente  of 
houses  in  Arbroath.  The  special  service  designed  by  the  founder  was  to  be  an 
annual  one,  and  provision  was  made  for  fixed  payments  to  the  priesta  and  boys 
engaged  in  conducting  it.  There  was  also  introduced  the  curious  and  suggestive 
proviso,  that  if  any  of  the  chaplains  of  the  altar  should  be  convicted  by  the  judge- 
ordinary  of  keeping  a  concubine  or  fire-lighter  for  the  space  of  one  month,  the 
founder  or  his  successors  should  have  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  chaplainry.  John 
Brown  seems  to  have  been  a  devout  man,  and  shrewd  withal.  His  faith  in  the 
Ohurch  and  its  services  was  strong ;  his  faith  in  the  clergy  was  not  so  absolute, 
and  in  those  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  date  of  his  grants,  he  must 
have  seen  enough  to  justify  his  precaution. 

The  other,  and  older,  altar  in  the  old  church  of  Aberbrothock  was  that  of  the 
church's  patron  saint,  St  Vigian. 

This  is  what  is  definitely  known  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  church  of  St 
Vigeans,  but  doubtless  that  history  goes  further  back  than  any  written  documents, 
the  oldest  of  which  in  Scotland  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century.  The 
probability  is  strong  that  St  Vigeans  was  an  early  Christian  site.  The  first 
missions  from  Ireland  to  the  east  of  Scotland  were  entered  upon  about  the  fifth 
century.  It  appears  that  one  of  the  churches  which  were  their  fruit  was  erected 
at  Arbirlot,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Arbroath.  What  Dr  Stuart 
describes  as  a  very  early  example  of  the  sculpture  on  stone  of  a  book  representing 
the  Gospels  was  found  buried  beneath  the  old  church  of  Arbirlot,  when  it  waa 
taken  down  in  1832.*  This  stone  is  still  preserved  in  the  manse  garden.  From 
the  fact  of  there  being  two  crosses  on  it,  it  is  thought  the  stone  may  have  been  a 
memorial  of  two  ecclesiastics.  The  church  at  Arbirlot  was  dedicated  to  St  Ninian, 
who  was  a  missionary  to  the  southern  Picts,  and  to  whom  there  was  a  much  later 
dedication  of  a  chapel  near  the  Ness,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  water  still 
known  as  St  Niuian's  Well.  The  ecclesiastical  system  established  among  the 
Pictisb  people  was  monastic,  and  there  mos  a  Culdee  monastery  at  Arbirlot* 
Those  monasteries  were  numerous  in  Angus.  The  name  of  the  Abb^  of  Arbirlot, 
the  lay  representative  of  the  old  Culdee  abbots  of  the  monastery,  occurs  among 
witnesses  to  royal  charters  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Dr  Stuart  thinks  that  St 
Vigeans  may  have  enjoyed  a  similar  distinction.  Writing  before  the  recent 
discoveries  of  many  more  fragmentary  monuments,  he  says:  'The  great  number 
of  sculptured  crosses  which  have  been  found  about  the  church  point  it  out  as  a  site 
>  Beg.  mg.  ds  Abart>.,  i>|>.  86d-€8,  4S4,  43S.         '  Sculp.  Stouc*  Root.,  voL  IL—Apik  to  Pnf..  p.  i& 


of  earljr  eodetiastical  settlement,  and  suggest  that  the  old  pariah  may  have  been 
the  territory  of  an  early  Celtic  monastery,  before  the  eoolesiaatical  arrangements 
which  reeulted  in  the  formation  of  parishes  were  known/  >  Old  Montrose,  Edzell, 
Brvehiiv,  Monifieth,  and  Arbirlot  being  Culdee  monasteries,  Dr  Stuart  thinks  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  St  Yigeans  and  Aberlemno  were  sites  of  similar 
•clkUuhxneots.  St  Drosten,  whose  name,  if  not  himself,  is  seen  in  the  reading  of 
th«  inscribed  stone  to  have  an  association  with  St  Yigeans,  was  the  founder  of  a 
Culdee  monastery  in  Glenesk,  as  well  as  of  one  in  Buchan.'  Like  all  those 
establLthinents,  the  monastery  in  Glenesk  was  in  process  of  time  secularized.  The 
Abb^s  became  lay  persons,  who,  when  they  did  ecclesiastical  duty  at  all,  did  it 
by  deputy.  One  of  those  lay  Abbots  of  Glenesk,  with  consent  of  his  son,  is  found, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  granting  to  the  Abbots  of  Arbroath  the  privilege 
of  making  charcoal  in  the  wood  of  Edzell.^ 

It  is  thus  seen — and  a  sculptured  stone  at  the  church  of  Einnell  may  be 
regarded  as  a  further  indication  of  the  tact — that  at  an  early  period,  as  far  back 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  district  of  Arbroath  had  been  'planted' 
liarches  of  the  Culdees,  one  of  whose  principal  colleger  or  monasteries  was  at 
within  a  few  miles  of  St  Yigeans.  There  is  consequently  good  reason  to 
lude  that  there  was  a  church  at  the  latter  place  founded  by  a  Culdee  preacher 
a^M  before  the  Scottish  Church  was  completely  merged  in  the  Roman  unity.  The 
CoMees  continued  at  Brechin  for  some  time  after  the  erection  of  the  bishopric, 
hot  the  Abbot  was  by  that  time  a  lay  proprietor  of  the  secularized  lands  of  the 
monastery.  It  appears  from  a  charter  by  him,  printed  in  the  Arbroath  Chartulary, 
»nd  witnessed  by  Morgund,  one  of  his  sons,  that  in  1219  there  waw  an  abl)ot  of 
Brechin  named  John.  'With  Morgund  [his  son]  the  race  of  the  abbots  and 
Culdees  of  Brechin  disappears.'* 

The  suppression  of  the  Culdees  has  boen  represented  by  some  writers,  who 
fa*ve  regard  simply  to  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  purity  of  their  doctrines, 
the  parity  of  their  presbyters,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  worship,  to  have  been 
noit  only  a  victor}'  of  the  dominant  Papacy  over  a  national  church,  but  also  a 
triamph  of  error  won  at  the  expense  of  an  institution  which  was  eflfectively  holding 
aloft  the  lamp  of  truth.  But  this  is  a  position  that  is  not  tenable.  The  Culdee 
Gborch  fell  because  it  had  ceased  to  be  inspired  with  the  religious  zeal  of  its 
flovilders.      It  had  to  a  considerable  extent  become  a  secular  institution.      Its 


*  Svolp.  StoiiM  Soot.,  ToL  U.— Notieei  of  PUt«a, 
fk  7.  At  a  UMtiag  of  the  Society  of  Aatiqukrioi 
at  BmailutA,  beld  in  Febnury  1888,  the  K«v. 
^IUmb  Dnke  r*%d  a  ootiee  of  thre«  St  Yige&ni 
I  MldinoiiBl  to  thow  detcribed  by  Dr  Stu&ri 
to  tlia  many  fngmcots  diacovered  at  the 
I  ef  the  Cbarch  in  1871-72.  The  thre« 
h*d  NMBtljr  b»ea  found  in  tb«  churchyard.    One 


of  them  ia  a  hog-baoked  monament,  which  bad 
■offered  some  cartailment  from  being  applied  nuo- 
oeadrely  to  utilitarian  pnrpoMS.  The  two  others 
are  fragmeDta,  both  of  whieb  ihow  the  apectade 
ornament. 

»  Book  of  Deer— Pref.,  pp.  It.,  v. 

*  Keg.  Vet.  de  Aborb.,  pp.  47,  48. 

*  Beg.  Epiioop.  Beech. — Pref.,  p.  v. 
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miniatry  vras  hereditary,  the  sacred  office  being  transmitted  from  father  to  son, 
and  its  revenues  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  fcunily  possessions.  No  such  Church 
oould  stand  at  a  time  when  the  Papacy  had  reached  tJie  height  of  its  political 
power,  and,  enlisting  all  religious  zeal  on  its  side,  was  erecting  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  Europe,  those  noble  churches  which  are  entitled  to  take  rank  among 
the  greatest  works  of  the  brain  and  hand  of  man.  It  was,  in  brief,  under  the 
influence  of  a  great  religious  revival  that  the  Culdee  Church  gave  way  in  Scotland. 
The  dried-up  and  withered  Church  was  succeeded  by  monks  of  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  one  of  the  ascetic  orders  of  Rome,  who  by  their  zeal  restored  the 
religious  life  of  the  country.  This  was  really  the  'First  Reformation.'  Who 
was  the  first  Reformer  1  That  honour  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  8axon 
Princess  Margaret,  of  whom  Rome  has  made  a  saint^ — one  of  the  truest  saints 
in  her  calendar.  Margaret,  a  fugitive  with  her  family  from  England,  after  the 
Normsin  conquest,  reached  the  haven  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  now  known  as  St 
Margaret's  Hope.  She  landed  at  Queensferry,  which  also  derives  its  name  from 
her,  and  with  her  kindred  journeyed  along  the  road  to  Dunfermline^  to  throw 
herself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm  Canmore.  According 
to  a  romantic  story,  the  king  fdund  her  resting  on  a  stone  by  the  wayside — a 
stone,  or  one  which  tradition  has  associated  with  the  incident,  wluch  still  liears 
the  name  of  St  Margaret's  Stone.  It  is  more  than  tradition  that  Margaret  became 
the  wife  of  Canmore;  that  by  her  gentle,  saintly  character  she  exercised  great 
influence  over  her  husband ;  and  that  similarly  she  influenced  her  three  sonB, 
Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David,  who  all  in  succession  came  to  the  throne.  Accord- 
ing to  her  biography  by  Turgot,  her  confessor,  she  also  exercised  her  powers  of 
persuasion,  and  not  in  vain,  in  a  three  days'  council  of  the  Celtic  clergy  of 
Scotland,  in  which  her  Saxon  speech  was  translated  by  King  Malcolm  into  tijo 
Gaelic  of  her  clerical  audience.^  Queen  Margaret  was  thus  the  first  and  main 
instrument  in  promoting  in  her  adopted  country  a  civilization  and  religion  which, 
after  flourishing  for  five  centuries,  were  only  displaced  because,  like  those  which 
had  gone  before,  they  had  fallen  into  decay. 

■]Lon]  IIuIm'  Aniikb  of  SoQtIiuitl  (Edin.  1797).  vol.  i  p.  4SL 
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ABBEY    FBOM   ITS  FOUNDATION   IN   1178  TO  THE  DISSOLUTION   OF  THE 
ABBACY  IN   1006,   TOOEl'HEK  WITH   THE   SUB8BQUKNT   H18T0BY 
OF   THE  MONASTIC   BUILDINGS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

BT.    TBOMAa THE    ROVAL    FOUNDER    OF   THE    AIIDBV — KAHL    GILCnRUT — 

THE   TYH0SEN8IAN    OHDEH    OF    UOTfKB. 


ST  THOMAS  of  Canterbury  was  a  saint  of  a  very  different  dovelopmont 
from  tljat  of  St  Vigian.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  those 
simple  monkish  missionaries  by  whom  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
the  previously  heathen  country  of  Scotland ;  the  former  was  a  notable  outcome 
of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  when  it  had  succeeded  in  making  itself  the  greatest 
political,  as  well  as  the  only  ecclesiastical,  power  in  Europe.  The  dedication  of 
the  Abbey  to  Thomas  A'lJecket  has  linked  his  name  inseparably  with  Arbroath. 
Th«re  ha«  b«en  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  reason  which  led  the 
ooniemporary  king  of  Scotland,  William  the  Lion,  to  dedicate  Arbrotith  Abbey  to 
the  recently  murdered  and  canonised  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lord  Hailes 
Mbjs :  '  Perhaps  it  was  meant  as  a  public  declaration  that  be  did  not  ascribe  his 
diauter  at  Alnwick  to  the  ill-will  of  his  lato  friend,  and  that  he  wished  to 
flODciliato  him.''  It  was  impossible  that  the  king  could  have  any  liking  for  the 
UHnunontane  principles  of  Becket,  and  indeed  at  one  time  he  went  so  far  in  his 
opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Pope  as  to  bring  upon  himself  and  his  kingdom  an 
exoommnnication.  His  principles  with  regard  to  the  Church  were  precisely  thoso 
at  tin  Nonnan  kings  of  England.  The  reason  for  the  dedication  may  be  regarded 
•B  indicated  with  accuracy  in  a  document  in  Father  Theiner's  'Vetera  Monu- 
■lent*,'  published  at  Rome.     In  this  document,  (quoted  at  length  in  pp.  35,  36,) 

I  Ann*]*  of  SaotlaAd,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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King  William  is  described  as  *  a  school  companion  of  St  Thomas,  and  a  sharer  of 
his  tribulations  in  England.' '  Considerations  of  friendship  and  sympathy  in 
suffering  were  thus  the  reasons  why  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  was  dedicated  by 
William  the  Lion  to  St  Thomas.' 

A  common  enmity  to  Henry  II.  may  have  supplied  a  further  reason  for  King 
Willium's  dedication  of  Arbroath  Abbey  to  Becket.  In  the  war  for  which  the 
English  monarch  was  preparing  when  he  performed  his  pvenanoe  at  Canterbury, 
William,  anticipating  him,  invaded  England,  and  encamped  near  Alnwick  Castle. 
There,  by  a  surprise,  he  was  captured,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  Northampton, 
where  Henry  then  was.  He  was  sent  to  Normandy,  where  he  remained  a  prisoner 
for  some  months.  William  did  not  regain  bis  liberty  till  he  had  consented  to 
humiliating  conditions  of  peace — conditions  which  involved  n  surrender  of  the 
independence  of  Scotland,  and  which,  although  subsequently  cancelled  by  Richard 
CcBur  de  Lion,  formed  a  pretext  for  that  demand  of  Edward  I.  to  be  recognised  as 
lord  paramount  of  Scotland  which  led  to  the  War  of  Independence.  It  is  said, 
but  doubtfully,  that  William  received  his  special  appellation  from  his  being  the 
first  king  to  emblazon  the  lion  on  the  royal  standard  of  Scotland,  which  previously 
bore  the  figfure  of  a  dragon.  The  treaty  which,  in  order  to  secure  his  own 
freedom,  he  entered  into  with  the  king  of  England,  would  not  have  led  his 
countrymen  to  associate  his  name  with  that  of  an  animal  which  is  accepted  as  a 
type  of  royalty  and  courage.  Yet  the  king  appeai-s  to  have  been  not  destitute  of 
■pint,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  obtain  a  renunciation  of  the  claim  of  England 
to  his  homage.  William  was  a  frequent  resident  on  his  domain  in  Angus, 
generally  taking  up  his  abode,  while  in  the  couitty,  in  the  royal  palace  at  Forfar. 
He  is  said  to  have  erected  lied  Castle,  and  to  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  Scandinavian  rovers,  whose  galleys  had  not  in  his  time  ceased  to 
make  occasional  descents  upon  the  Scottish  coasts.  The  king  died  at  Stirling  la 
1214,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Arbroath.  In  a  few  words,  Forduu 
gives  a  description  of  the  funeral.  King  Alexander  II.  was  on  his  way  from 
Scone,  where  he  had  been  crowned,  'and  at  the  bridge  of  Perth,'  says  the  old 
historian,  '  he  met  his  father's  body,  which  was  being  brought  with  great  honour  to 
Aberbrothock  to  be  buried,  as  the  king  himself  had  instructed  l>eforc  his  death. 
And,  with  all  the  nobility  of  the  whole  kingdom  attending,  except  a  few  who  were 
guarding  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  buried  William,  pious  king  of  the 
Scots,  and  to  be  remembered  piously  through  time  everlasting,  on  the  fourth  djiy 
before  the  ides  of  December,  before  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  the  monastery 


)  VeUn  UonnoneQU  HihernoniBi  et  Scotcrum 
HiitorvKOt  illiutmiti*.     IRome,  1864.) 

*  Thv  ttatcmcnt  in  the  'Vetera  MoDumenta'  U 
ia  b«nnoay  with  that  of  the  Chronicle  of  Laner- 
ooat  (p.  11),  aa  foUowi :  '  Ab  familiarcm  amorem 


inter  iptum  et  Baiietuni  Thomeni  dnm  adhne  in 
cnria  regia  Henrioi  enaet  ooutractniD,  dirulgato  in 
mando  et  approbate  in  oopIo  celebri  cjui  martyrio. 
abatiam  de  Aberbroutok  in  honore  ipiiua  fundavit 
«t  r^dditibu*  ainpUavit.' 
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of  Aberbrothock/ '     Boece  says  that  King  Alexander  '  remained  fourteen  dajs  at 

Aberbrothock  at  the  funeral  obsequies,'  and  '  commanded  no  plays  or  banquets  to 

t     be  oaed  for  a  year,  that  the  people  might  lament  the  death  of  his  father  with 

^^■ablic  dolour.'  ^     It  was  long  believed  that  Ermengarde,  King  William's  wife,  was 

^^■uried  beside  him,  bat   this  was  a   popular   error :    the   queen    was   buried   in 

^^pB&Itnerino  Abbey,  in  Fife.     Among  curious  things  which  are  shown  to  visitors 

to  the  ruins  of  Arbroath  Abbey,  there  are  some  alleged  relics  of  the  humanity 

of  its  royal   founder  luid  of    Earl   Gilchrist.      A   few    years   ago,  one   of  the 

smaller  bones  of  the  king's  body,  or  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  so,  brought 

five  or  six  guineas  at  a  public  sale  in  Edinburgh. 
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The  Mormaer,  or  Earl,  of  Angus,  was  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  monastery 
'«£  8t  Thomas  at  Arbroath.  Gilchrist  was  married  to  the  king's  sister,  Being 
jesloos  of  his  wife,  he  is  said  to  have  turned  her  out  of  doors,  and  afterwards 
gtrangled  her  at  Mains,  near  Dundee.  This  violent  act  brought  upon  him  the 
royal  vengeance.  His  estates  were  confiscated,  his  castle  at  Mains  was  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  it  was  by  flight  only  that  he  saved  his  life.  His  flight  was 
into  England  ;  but  as  the  two  nations  were  at  peace  with  each  other,  he  was 
oompdled  to  return  to  Scotland,  where,  says  Holinshed,  'disguised  in  poor 
weeds,  with  two  of  his  sons,  he  passed  forth  his  life  a  long  time  in  great 
liuBery  among  the  woods  and  in  out  places,  unknown  to  any  roan  what  he  was, 
\rj  RMon  of  his  poor  and  simple  habit.'     Holinshed  gives  a  picturesque  account 

1  8kM«'i  ForduL,  p.  afiO.  '  Bell«nden'i  trunilBtion  of  Booee'i  Hiitory,  voL  ii  p.  363, 
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of  Gilchrist's  reconciliation   to   the  king :   '  The  king  came  by  the  Abbey  of 

Aberbrothock,  to  view  the  work  of  that  house,  how  it  went  forwartl,  commanding 
them  that  were  overseers  and  masters  of  the  works  to  spare  for  no  cost,  but 
to  bring  it  up  to  perfection,  and  that  with  magnificence.  After  his  departure 
from  thence  he  took  the  road  toward  Bertha  (Perth),  and  by  adventure  espied 
where  Gilchrist  was  delving  up  turfs,  together  with  his  two  sons.  And  though 
he  knew  not  what  they  were,  yet  he  mused  to  see  two  such  goodly  young  men, 
as  by  resemblance  they  appeared  to  be,  thus  occupied  in  such  toiling  and  base 
labour.  Incontinently  herewith,  Gilchrist,  with  his  bald  head,  came  before  him, 
and  falling  down  on  his  knees  at  the  king's  feet,  said  :  "  If  there  be  any  mercy 
in  thee,  most  ruthful  prince,  for  theui  that  are  brought  through  their  offences 
in  extreme  misery,  having  suflered  condign  punishment  for  the  same,  I  beeeech 
theo,  for  the  love  that  Christ  had  to  all  sinful  people,  not  sparing  to  shed 
His  most  precious  blood  for  their  redemption,  to  have  some  pity  and  compassion 
on  me,  and  on  these  ray  poor  and  miserable  sons,  who  with  me  have  suffered 
much  grief  and  penury,  not  having  deserved  the  same  by  any  crime  by  them 
committed." '  Gilchrist,  according  to  Holinshed's  report  of  his  speeches,  went 
on  to  reveed  himself  fully.  The  interview  terminated  satisfactorily  ;  for  the 
king  '  not  only  forgave  his  former  offences,  but  also  restored  unto  him  and  to 
his  sons  all  such  lands  as  sometime  appertained  unto  them,  except  so  much  as 
the  king  had  already  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Aberbrothock.'  Ji-^  gift  of  the 
Earl  and  his  sons,  the  bulk  of  their  possessions  ultimately  l»ecame  the  property 
of  the  monks.  Says  Holinshed  ;  '  The  father  and  both  his  sons  are  buried  before 
the  altar  of  St  Catherine,  within  the  church  of  this  Abbey,  as  the  superscription 
of  their  tombs  sheweth.'  These  tombs,  with  the  superscription  of  which  the 
chronicler  speaks,  disappeared  in  the  ruin  which  fell  upon  the  Church  of  St 
Thomas  at  Aberbrothock.^ 

Having  selected  his  friend,  Thomas  A'Becket,  as  the  patron  saint  of  his 
Abbey  at  Arbroath,  it  was  probably  King  William  also  who  mainly  decided  to 
what  order  of  monks  the  establishment  should  be  entrusted.  And  just  as  the 
saint  to  whom  the  monastery  was  dedicated  was  new,  and  represented  much  of 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  twelfth  century,  so  also  the  royal  choice  fell  upon  a 
new,  or  renewed,  monastic  order,  preserving  much  primitive  purity  in  its  rolos 
and  in  the  lives  of  its  brotherhood.  The  monks  were  Benedictines,  sometimei 
called  '  black  monks,'  of  the  Tyronensian  reform  —  a  reform  instituted  by 
Bernard,  Abbot  of  St  Cyprian  in  1100,  who  built  a  monastery,  dedicated  to 
St  Saviour,  in  a   woody  district    called  Tiron.      'A  multitude  of   the  faithful 
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1  The  Seotluh  (Jhroniole  (Arbroath,  1805),  voL 
L  p.  34i3.  Eil(  Uolinahed,  it  ihould  be  itntetl, 
retrarti  only  *X  Mcond  bund.    A  lutso  portion  of 


the  *  Seottiih  Cbrobiole,'  luid  thia  pnrt  IndodMi, 
ia  merely  a  tnuulation  from  th«  Lfttifi  of  BocmV 
Uiatorjr. 
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of  both  orden  ilocked  to  him,  and  Father  Bernard  received  in  his  loving 
embraces  all  who  were  ready  to  make  their  profession,  enjoining  them  to 
pcttCtise  in  hia  new  monastery  the  occupations  which  each  of  them  had  learnt. 
In  eonaequenue,  there  readily  assembled  about  him  workmen,  both  amitha 
and  oarpentera,  sculptors  and  goldsmiths,  painters  and  masons,  vinedressera 
kod  ploughmen,  with  skilled  artificers  in  various  branches  of  labour.  They 
diligrntly  employed  themselves  in  the  tasks  assi<^ed  them  by  the  Abbot, 
Mid  turned  their  gains  to  the  common  advantage.  Thus,  where  lately  robbers 
■heltercd  themselves  in  a  frightful  forest,  and  cut  the  throats  of  unwary 
travellers,  on  whom  they  rushed  unawares,  a  stately  abbey  was,  by  God's 
help,  quickly  reared.'  > 

Helyot  gives  some  details  with  regard  to  the  Tyronensian  houses  in  France: 
•St  Betmard  died  in  1116  or  1117.  He  hod  ten  abbeys  besides  the  mother- 
house  of  Tyron ;  ten  priories  and  fifteen  cures  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres  ;  eight 
priories  and  four  cures  in  the  diocese  of  Mans  ;  four  priories  in  the  diocese 
of  Paris  ;  nine  priories  and  two  cures  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen ;  two  priories 
and  two  cures  in  the  diocese  of  Avranches ;  two  priories  in  the  diocese  of 
Nantes ;  five  priories  and  seven  cures  in  the  diocese  of  Poitiers ;  one  priory 
in  the  diocese  of  Meaux ;  two  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans ;  one  in  the  diocese 
of  Soiaaona.  The  Religious  wore  de  gris  cendri  et  reprirent  U  noir  que  dam 
U  mtiU.'*  The  Tyronensian  order  waa  represented  by  six  important  houses 
in  Scotland  :  1 .  Kelso  ;  2.  its  cell,  Lesmahago  ;  3.  Kilwinning ;  4.  Arbroath ; 
6.  Fyvic,  its  cell ;  6.  Lindores.*  The  order  thus  became  powerful  in  this 
OOOOtry.  And  it  was,  at  least  about  the  period  of  its  establishment  at 
Arbroath  and  its  other  seats  in  Scotland,  a  favourable  outcome  of  the  piuty, 
Inamiug,  and  civilization  of  the  medhcvol  ages. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  OHARTOLABY  OP  THB  ABBBT. 


FOR  the  most  of  what  we  know  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  we  are  indebt«l 
to    the    Abbey    Chartulary,    which,    edited    by    the    late    Mr    Patrick 
Chalmers  and  the  late  Mr  Cosmo  Innes,  was  pruited  for  the  Bonuatyno 
Club.      Mr  Chalmers  died  before  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  the 

*  OdlMteai  ViUlii,  book  vui.  ohap.  xrvii.  *  SiiottiiwocHle'i    Aeoount    of    the    Rcli^oiu 

*BMcil«dMOr<lreaMuautique»(P*iii,  1718),  Hoiuea    in    Scotland,    »t    the   end    of    Kcith'n 

mL  fL  ni.  U»-1SL  SeottUh  Buhupi  (Edin.  18S4),  |>p.  406-411. 
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Chartulary,  the  interesting  historical  preface  to  vhioh  U  the  work  of  Mr  Innes. 
The  Chartulary  consists  of  the  'Registrum  Vetus'  and  the  'Re.Riatnira  Nignim.' 
It  is  printed  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Advocates'  Library ;  the  Regality 
Register,  in  the  poBsession  of  the  burgh  of  Arbroath,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Robert  the  Bruce  to  1524  ;  and  what  is  known  as  the  Ethie  Marmscript.  This 
latter  valuable  manuscript  was  discovered  at  Ethie  House  not  uiaiiy  years  aga 
Mr  Innea  saya  it  is  not  later  than  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  and  that  the 
*  Registrum  Vetus '  appears  in  large  part  to  have  been  a  copy  of  an  early 
register,  of  which  the  Ethio  Manuscript  is  a  fragment.  There  is  also  contained 
in  the  published  Chartulary  a  statement  of  dues  payable  from  several  crofts  in 
the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  for  upholding  lights  in  the  Lady  Cbnpel. 
The  original  of  this  document  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Kirk-Session  of 
Arbroath.  It  is  a  beautifully  written  long  roll  of  parchment,  dat^-d  1446. 
Printed  with  the  Abbey  Registers,  there  are  likewise  a  few  ancient  charters, 
from  originals  at  Panmure  House. 

Long  before  the  time  of  the  learned  editors  of  the  Chartulary,  Richard 
Augustin  Hay,  prior  of  a  religious  house  in  France,  had  laboured  with  praise- 
worthy zeal  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of  some  of  the  great  monastic 
establishments  of  his  native  country.  He  appears  to  have  visited  the  places 
where  they  were  situated,  and  such  of  their  charters  as  he  could  Lay  his 
hands  upon  he  transcribed.  His  volumes,  beautifully  written,  are  in  the 
Advocates'  Library.  One  of  them,  dated  1696,  consists  of  a  collection  of 
charters  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  with  brief  biographical  notices  of  most 
of  the  Abbots,  and  an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  life  of  Becket.  In  the  title 
to  this  interesting  volume  the  description  of  the  situation  of  tlie  Abbey  is 
given  OS  'juxta  Rubrum  Proraontorium  in  Angusia.' 

Father  Hay's  work  was  not  published,  and  although  something  was  gouerallj 
known  an  to  the  history  and  ancient  possessions  of  the  monastery,  there  waa, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Chartulary,  an  absence  of  exact  informatioo 
on  the  subject.  We  have  some  proof  of  that  in  letters  written  by  the  Rbt. 
George  Gleig,  formerly  minister  of  Arbroath.  General  Hutton,  collector  of  ^^ 
topographical  notices  of  various  counties  in  Scotland,  had  writton  to  Mr  Oleig  ^| 
asking  for  information  about  the  Abbey.  At  that  time,  1789,  Mr  Gleig  had 
been  minister  of  the  parish  for  about  a  year  only,  and  this  may  account  in 
some  measure  for  his  inability  to  give  his  correspondent  much  information ;  but 
the  letters  go  to  show  that  towards  the  end  of  lost  century  little  was  popularly 
known  of  the  history  of  the  monastery.  This,  too,  was  after  the  visit  of  Mr 
Pennant,  who  hod  embraced  in  his  notice  of  the  Abbey  some  sttitements,  bat 
not  altogether  correct,  whici  appear  to  have  l)een  communicated  by  one  of  Mr 
Oleig's  predecessors,  the  Rev.  William  Bell,  of  whose  services  to  Uiin  Pennant 
makea  acknowledgment.      There  are   two   letters  from    Mr  Oloig   to  Onucral 
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HoUou.  Tl»e  first  is  little  more  than  a  ooafession  of  inability  to  satigfy  hia 
eorra^poudeat,  to  whom,  however,  he  sends  an  impression  of  a  seal  which  was 
fottad  Aiaoag  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  and  which,  he  .adds,  was  then  used  by 
Um  Lodge  8t  Tbomas,  of  Arbroath,  to  seal  the  diplomas  granted  by  them  to 
(bcir  brathren.  Prom  the  second  letter  it  appears  that  Mr  Gleig  had  been 
indttstriottsly  looking  into  the  matter,  but  with  little  sacoess.  He  says  he  had 
tnrufKl  over  every  paper  in  the  charter-chest  of  the  burgh,  but  had  found 
DoCfaing  relative  to  the  Abbey  or  any  other  religious  establishmentA.  He 
mentioned,  however,  that  he  Imd  beard  that  there  were  a  number  of  the  Abbey 
papers  in  the  possession  of  tlie  family  of  Panmure.  Those  papers  are  the 
ity  Register,  in  three  volumes,  consisting  of  the  charters  of  properties 
thin  the  regality  of  Arbroath.  They  were  presented  to  the  Town  Ck>uncil  in 
e  first  Baron  Panmure,  and  they  are  the  most  historically  valuable  of 
ripts  belonging  to  the  Corporation.  While  Mr  Gleig  could  find  nothing 
Arbroath  of  mhich  to  inform  his  correspondent,  he  directed  him  to  the  latin 
of  King  John  of  England,  in  favour  of  the  monks  and  burgesses  of 
tb,  to  be  found  in  the  Low  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh,  'together 
with  the  origin.al  charter  of  the  ground  granted  to  build  the  Abbey  upon.' 
had  found  the  conventual  seal,  and  be  proposed  a  meeting  with  General 
ttoa  in  Edinburgh  in  order  to  show  it  to  him.  Finally,  Mr  Gleig  sent  a 
drawing  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  Abbey  Church.^ 

AboQt  half  a  century  before  Mr  Gleig  wrote  his  rather  unsatisfactory  letters, 
Mp  Madie,  Town -Clerk  of  Arbroath,  had  written  in  a  very  few  paragraphs 
■a  aooount  of  the  Abbey — an  account  that  is  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes.  Hia 
bwntucript,  which  was  taken  to  America,  was  recovered  a  good  many  years  ngo 
iroiD  •  shop  in  New  York,  and  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr  David 
]fill«r,  solicitor,  author  of  'Arbroath  and  its  Abbey.'  The  Town -Clerk's 
namUiTft  contains  about  as  much  as  was  popularly  known  of  the  Abbey, 
ood  what  is  stated  in  general  histories  of  Scotland  and  in  Pennant's  'Tour,' 
Dtil  the  Chartulary  was  published.  That  publication  has  shed  much  light  on 
histor}'  of  the  great  monastic  establishment  of  Arbroath,  and  has  told  also 
things  that  were  new,  and  that  were  worth  knowing,  of  the  state  of  the 
natian  generally  in  the  mediceval  period  of  its  history.  Mr  Cosmo  Innes  has 
muarieed  the  precise  reference  which  is  made  in  one  of  the  Abbey  Registers  to 
a  jttdtdal  roll  used  in  Court  in  1261.  The  early  judicial  rolls  of  Scotland  were 
carried  away  by  Edward  I.,  and  it  is  only  by  such  references  to  them  as  are 
oootained  in  the  clmrtularies  of  the  religious  houses  that  we  know  of  their 
baviag  ejdsted.  Mr  Innes  also  notices  that  documents  in  the  Registers  of  the 
Abticy  regarding  the  perambulation  of  certain  lands,  the  property  of  tbe  Abbey, 
•are  not  only  interesting  as  being  early  specimens  of  the  form  of  proceeding  in 

*  Hotton'a  CoUeotioiw,  MS.  (in  Advooate*'  Libnuy),  vol.  iz. 
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8uoh  cases,   but   the  manner  of  their   production  proves  the  existence  at  thutj 
period  of  rolls  for  the  official  recording  of  such  proceedings.'      He  goes  on  to] 
say  that  references   in   them  seem   to  point   to  a  constitution  of  King  David 
respecting  perambulations  which  is  not  preserved.'     One  of  the  perambulatious] 
referred  to  took  place  in  September  1219,  between  the  lands  of  the  monaatenr] 
and  the  barony  of  Kinblethmout.*     Evidence  of  this  ancient  form  of  procedural 
is  also  seen  in  a  perambulation  between  the  lands  of  Conan  and  Tulloch,  made 
on   the   day   of    St   Alban   the    Martyr   [*22d   June]   1254.      It   took   place   iaJ 
consequence  of  disputes  having  arisen  between  Peter  de  Maule,  Lord  of  Panmure,  [ 
and  Christian,  his  wife,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  on  the 
other.^      Among  other  matters  of  general  interest  in  the  Chartulary,  incidental 
mention  is  made  of  an  expedition  of  Alexander  II.  into  the  Western  Highlands 
in   1248,  not  noticed  elsewhere;    and  in  a  discussion  regarding  the  service  due 
to  the  Abbey  for  the  lands  of  InverpefiFer,  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of 
military  service  six  centuries  ago.      The  Abbey  writings,  in   their  bearing  on 
personal    history,   are   very  valuable.      On   this  subject    Mr    Junes   makes   the 
following  remarks  in  his  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Chartulary,  the 
dates  of  which  extend  from  1329  to  1536  r 


*  There  U  hardly  a  barony  Ld  Angus  and  H«amB 
whioh  doei  not  reo«iv«  illiutration  from  the 
reoonU  of  Arbroath;  aearoely  a  faniily  of  note 
whioh  moit  not  seek  it*  early  hiitory  among  the 
traBMMitioni  of  the  great  Abbey.  The  former 
volome  [the  firtt]  it  said  to  buve  dit&ppointed  the 
gentlemen  of  Angiu,  who  expected  to  hare  found 
their  ancecton  there  chronicled.  They  had  not 
couudensd  how  many  of  oar  ancient  /amiliei  went 
down  in  the  War  of  Independence,— how  few  of 
our  preient  ariatocraey  trace  back  beyond  the 
rerolution  of  familiei  and  property  which  took 
place  under  Bruce.  The  great  old  Earls  of  Angus, 
Fife,  and  Stratheam  are  little  more  than  m}-tho- 
loirical  pemons  to  the  modem  gonealogist.  The  de 
Berkeleyi,  deValoini,  de  Malherbea,  Maule vereia, 
d«  Moat»-alto,  de  Montoforte,  have  not  even  left 


their  high-sonnding  namai  in  the  oountry  tbay 
once  ruled.  Durward  and  Cumming,  as  great  M 
any  of  them,  have  fallen  into  humble  Ufa.  It  is 
more  surprising  that  some  families  of  the  ant^ 
Brusian  magnates  of  Angus  still  flourish.  LindMy 
and  Bamsay,  Ogilvy  and  Maole,  are  no  ignoble  ] 
repreaentatives  of  the  old  neignory.  Ko  luoh 
disappointment,  however,  can  reasonably  be  felt 
with  regard  to  the  prevent  volume.  A  latge 
proportion  of  the  extant  fnmilies  of  the  two  J 
shires  will  find  their  ancestry  illustratod  in  It ; 
and  though  Oamegies  and  tiutbries,  Bumetta 
and  Irvines,  and  a  few  others,  need  no  such  help, 
it  may  yet  cume  to  pass  that  it  will  be  hcLI  as 
a  proof  of  gentry  in  Angus  and  Meams  to  be 
able  to  point  to  as  ancestor  in  the  Chartnlary 
of  Arbroath.'* 


The  Chartulary  contains  the  charters  granted    to  and  by  the  monks,  with! 
whatever  else  the  careful  chroniclers  of  the  affairs  of  the  Abbey  thought  it  well 
to  take  a  note  of.      The  Registers  cover  a  period  of  about  three  centuries  and 
a  half,  and  they  are  about  the  most  complete  monastic  records  which  we  have 
in  Scotland. 


•  Acts  of  Paris  of  Soot,  toL  i.— Pref.  p.  xlviL 

*  BsigiBtram  Vetos de  Ahctbrothoo,  pp.  102, 163. 


*  R«ig.  Vet  de  AbortrotLoo,  p.  SS2, 

*  Reg.  Nig.  de  Aberb,  -  Pref.,  pp.  xxriL,  txtiit  I 
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17i(!re  lire  still  uapablisbed  writs  connected  with  the  Abbey  in  the  charter- 
cbvBta  of  the  houses  of  Hamilton  and  Airlie — faimilies  which  were  long  associated 
with  the  monoAtic  establishment  of  Arbroath.  In  Hamilton  Palace  there  are, 
unoo^  other  ecclesiastical  papers,  seventeen  bulls  und  documents  relating  to  tlie 
■ee  of  Argyll  and  to  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath.'  At  Cortachy  Castle  there  are 
ROiBOrocs  oommiBsioDS  to  the  Ogilvys  of  Airlie,  as  bailies  of  the  regality  of 
Arinroath,  granted  by  the  Abbots  in  their  favour,  the  first  of  which  is  dated 
S9tli  November  1485.  Among  the  papers  at  Cortachy  is  a  volume  containing 
prooeedings  of  the  Regality  Court,  of  Arbroatlu'-' 


CHAPTER    III. 


THE   ABBEY    BtJItOtKOB — AJLTABS    AlTD   CHAPKL& 


r  I  "UIK  Abbey  Church  of  Arbroath   was  founded   in   1178/  eight  years  after 
I  the  murder  of  Becket,  and  five  years  after  his  canonization.     The  Prior 

of   St   Serf's   Inch,  who,  however,  erroneously  gives  a  later  year,  says 
tliat  the  ceremony  took  pbice  on  the  9th  of  August : 


*  Off  Angnit  thftt  jherc  tha  nynde  ixj 
09  Abbyrbratboke  tb»  Abb*7 
T%«  Kjng  WilLuae  in  Angara 
Fowndyt  to  b«  relygywi. 


*  In  the  honoore  oS  Sajrnt  ThomM 
That  Abb»y  tlut  tjrmo  fowndyt  wm. 
And  dowyt  abnu  rychcly  ; 
Tbare  znnnkyi  to  b«  p«rp«tuall7.'* 


TIm  fbondation  of  the  great  pile  appears  to  have  been  laid  with  much  solemnity. 
Tharo  was  a  religious  service,  at  which  King  William,  the  Bishop  of  Brechin, 
the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, — the  see  of  St  Andrews  being  vacant, — and  a  number 
«f  other  ecclesiastics,  including  those  newly  appointed  to  the  monastery,  were 
|imiiit  Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  Abbey  was  begun,  the  king  sent  John, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  St  Andrews,  and  Reginald,  first  Abbot 
of  Arbroath,  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  The  object  of  the  mission 
was  to  present  the  king's  obeisance,  William  being  particularly  desirous  at  this 
timo  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  of  which  indeed  his  erection  and 
flodowmeat  of  the  Abbey  was  a  signal  proof.  Pope  Lucius  III.  showed  hla 
•pprvciation  of  the  king's  new  bearing  towards  the  Church  by  sending  him,  in 


^  Tint  Report  of  the  Hist.  M8S.  Com.,  p.  113. 
*8Moad  Bepart  of  the  Uiit.  MBS.  Com.,  p. 
187. 


*  Fordun,  riii.  25. 

*  Wyntoun**  Oronyldl  of  SootUnd  {Bdin.  1872), 
vol  iL  p.  321. 
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by  tike  pnpe« 
vril  of  thfl 
sad  ttxtBDBon  vt 


the  jmr  1183,  Uie  rem  of  gDid,  tke  !■—>  vU 
far  iniiiiiiwn  vlwv  a  Ae  KiMiliiw  of  the  | 
Holjr  8aa  The  Pop*  aks  a^  tn  the  kiag  < 
lh«  HbertiM  of  the  Ghuth  «f  SMfklaadL 

The  ereetioo  of  the  Abbef  Chntfa  «m  fwfhiteri  m  1S33,  ia  vhtdt  jear 
wae  dedicated.  Ia  aoeovdeaee  vith  the  cwtaa  of  the  age,  the  choir  had  doaU)e« 
been  baik  fint,  sad,  akiag  vith  the  riiioe|i«e,  H  had  been  famgbt  into  ue  ta 
■onhip  bc£ote  the  reat  of  the  boSding  vaa  rCTiapleted,  a  fcenpocarj  paitituMi  being 
baDt  acraai  the  aare^  eacfa  ai  bmj  atall  be  aeaB  ia  aaiairibBd  aMdheral  ehordiei. 
The  donattonea  and  noat  of  the  other  mrmaetip  haiUJny,  with  the  exoeptioa, 
probabtj,  of  the  cacde  and  regality,  had  no  doabC  been  erected  kmg  before  the 
eoapletaon  of  the  cfanrch.  The  ^y-five  yean  over  vhieh  the  boildiag  of  the 
Ahbqr  eytewied  do  not  appear  a  long  period,  when  it  ia  borne  t&  n^id  that 
there  are  chnrcfaea  which  have  taken  eeatams  to  complete,  or  when  regard  is 
had  to  the  gigantic  proportiooa  of  the  Abbey  Cfaoreh  of  Aibraath.  The  cbarch 
b  ooe  of  the  largest  in  Scotland.  Nothiag  ia  known  of  the  architect  who 
darigiwH  ita  splendid  propottioaa,  or  of  the  men  who  knit  together  its  solid 
straotore.  The  churchmea  themaelToe  in  thoae  days  were  ooounonly  the  architects 
of  their  own  charches,  and  it  was  probably  an  eoeleiaatic  who  drew  the  plans  of 
the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  wrhlle  moiiiL£  also  BMy  have  saperinteoded  the  pragreaa 
(A  the  work.  When  mooasticism  was  at  its  beat,  it  did  not  ofler  any  encourage* 
meat  to  idleness.  Laboar  and  prayer  were  required  by  their  roles  to  be  the  chief 
occopations  of  the  monks.  In  particular,  the  order  to  which  the  Arbroath 
brotherhood  belonged  were  expected  to  gire  attention  to  mechanical  pursuits. 
They  made  much  of  their  own  church  fumitore ;  many  of  the  ancient  church 
belU,  so  graceful  in  form  and  ornamentation,  are  their  handiwork  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  to  them  we  owe  the  manuscripts,  in  a  style  of  caligraphy  more 
beaotifol  than  most  modem  writings,  which  have  helped  to  preserve  to  the 
present  time  a  record  of  the  religion  and  learning,  the  history  and  arts,  of  those 
early  ages.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  then,  that  the  churchmen  themselves 
had  much  to  do  in  erecting  the  Abbey  buildings.  In  the  Chartulary  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  their  supervision  over  the  stone  and  lime  of  their  great 
CstablLshmeut.  The  very  aelection  of  the  site  for  the  Abbey  was  doobtlees  made 
by  the  monks  ;  but,  like  many  of  the  great  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ita 
site  may  partly  have  been  determined  by  its  having  been  the  site  of  some  eurUer 
eoolesiastical  establishment.  In  one  sense,  the  selection  was  tinfortnnato.  When 
the  wars  with  England  began,  the  Abbey  was  found  to  be  exposed  to  nssanlt 
from  a  power  which  had  command  of  the  sea.  We  find  a  Bishop  of  St  Andrews 
lamenting  the  closeness  of  the  Abliey  to  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  damage  done 
to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the  English  cruisers.^  But  when  Arbroath  Abbey 
'  lU-futTUBi  Nignun  da  Aberbrothoc,  pp.  23,  2S. 
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va«  ereoted,  the  wars  which  for  centuries  alienated  from  each  other  the  kindred 
naiioos  of  England  and  Scotland  were  not  in  prospect.  The  Treaty  of  Falaise,  by 
wlkicb  Kijig  William  acknowledged  a  supremacy  in  England,  had  been  cancelled; 
Seolbusd  had  regained  its  independence,  with  the  goodwill  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  between  the  two  nations  there  existed  a  thorough  friendliness.  The  founda- 
tioos  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  were  laid  during  a  period  of  profound  peace,  and 
of  mudi  national  prosperity.  In  fixing  on  the  site  of  the  monastery,  the  monks 
were  (has  Iwi  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  their  being  harassed  by  foreign  war. 
Tbe  earlier  abbeys  in  France,  of  the  Benedictine  reformed  order,  were  frequently, 
in  wDoordaaco  with  the  ascetic  spirit  of  their  founders,  placed  in  localities  which, 
improved  by  the  monks,  were  originally  savage  and  dismaL  Whatever  was  the 
principle  of  selection  which  ruled  at  Arbroath,  the  site,  at  all  events,  possessed 
luttanil  advantages.  Mr  Mudie,  in  his  brief  description  of  the  Abbey,  says  that 
in  cbooeing  its  seat  the  churchmen  '  pitched  on  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
fertile  spots  of  ground  in  the  country.  The  Abbey  stands  on  a  small  eminence 
overlooking  the  town,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  the  river  Tay  on  the  south,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the  Grampian 
niountains  on  the  north.  There  are  many  springs  of  fine  water  on  the  east 
side  of  the  enclosure'  One  of  the  springs  was  brought  in  a  leaden  2-inch  pipe 
from  about  where  the  Hays  Well  now  is,  for  the  service  of  the  monastery. 
I'nrts  of  tliis  pipe  were  discovered  in  1850  during  alterations  that  were  being 
■Mide  on  the  well,  and  another  part,  about  four  feet  long,  was  found  in  the 
Bci^boDrhood  of  the  Abbey  Green  during  some  excavations  which  were  being 
buide  in  1879.  The  water  of  the  neighbouring  springs  which  was  not  required 
for  the  Abbey  flowed  through  the  garden  or  '  closs '  of  the  house.  This  was 
xluf  water  called  the  Lord  Bum,  which  until  recently  formed  the  domestic  supply 
ol  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  street  of  that  name.  Then,  the  ecclesiastics 
were  sa  careful  in  looking  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  on  which  they  built  as  to 
fMCtare«<]uenes8  of  situation.  The  soil  on  wliich  they  built  at  Arbroath  has 
bean  dracribed  by  Mr  Mudie  as  a  ♦  brown  clay  of  a  great  depth,  covered  in 
nost  places  with  a  black  mixed  earth,  which  dries  immediately  after  rain,  so 
Uiat  it-  ftSbrds  pleasant  walking  in  almost  all  seasons.'* 

Its  church  waa  the  principal  portion  of  the  monastery,  to  which  all  the  other 
buQdinga  were  subsidiary.  Differing  tlierein  from  the  common  modern  practice 
the  otoaka  were  lavish  in  their  expenditure  upon  their  churches,  which  they 
daaigned  as  magnificent  monuments  of  the  piety  of  their  time,  and  sparing  in  what 
tbejr  apeot  upon  their  own  houses.  It  may  thus  have  happened,  that  while  much 
[  ot  the  Abbey  Church  is  still  standing,  there  does  not  remain  any  vestige  of  the 
L^onnitoriea  of  the  monks,  and  of  the  cloister  there  is  only  a  traco  on  the  south 
^fndl  of  tlio  church.  The  only  part  of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  monastery 
•  US,  ileoooBl  bj  Oarid  lludie,  Town-Clerk,  174Z 
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which  has  come  down  to  the  present  time  is  that  knovim  as  the  Abbot's  Hoiue, 
a  building  which  is  further  interesting  as  being  almost  the  only  Abbot's  honae 
in  Scotland  still  standing.  As  to  the  church,  the  simple  statement  of  its 
measurements  may  very  well  convey  an  impression  of  its  massive  grandeur,  and 
o£  the  importance  of  the  monastery.  The  church  -was  in  the  form  td  a  Latin 
cross.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  within  walls,  was  276  feet ;  breadtli  of 
the  middle  aisle,  35,  and  of  the  side  aisles,  each  16^  feet,  making  the  whole 
breadth  68  feet,  within  walls.  The  height  of  the  walls  of  the  centre  aisle  w«« 
about  67  feet,  and  the  walls  of  the  side  aisles  were  30  feet  in  height.  The 
length  of  the  tmnsept,  from  north  to  south,  was  1 32  feet.  The  church  is  considered 
the  finest  conventual  church  in  the  Early  First  Pointed  style.  The  mouldings  had 
been  elaborate,  but  the  church  being  built  of  the  soft  red  sandstone  of  the  rlistriot, 
and  being  exposed  to  the  dissolving  influence  of  the  humid  sea  atmosphere,  any  of 
the  mouldings  which  remain  are  much  defaced.  An  architect's  description  of  the 
church  is  that  '  it  consisted  of  a  presbytery,  a  choir  of  two  bays  with  aisles,  and 
sacristy  off  the  south-east  aisle  ;  transepts  of  two  bays  with  eastern  aisle  ;  nave  of 
eight  bays,  with  western  porch  or  galilee  between  the  two  west  towers,  which  are 
built  within  the  external  walls.'  The  western  doorway,  the  principal  access  to  the 
church,  of  six  orders  of  columns,  has  a  round  arch,  but  the  mouldings  are  of  the 
First  Pointed  style.  Over  this  door,  on  the  inside,  is  a  gallery  mth  double  range 
of  columns,  those  of  the  arcade  next  the  nave  being  octagonal,  with  pointed  arches 
over  them,  while  those  behind  are  round,  and  carry  lintels.  Two  tall  and  widely 
splayed  lancet  windows,  with  a  round  window  in  the  gable,  light  the  south  transept. 
The  round  window,  which  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  gives  to  the  town  one  of  the 
names  by  which  it  is  known  among  its  townsmen — 'The  Round  0.'  This  Round 
O  is  a  8t  Catherine  wheel.  It  was  placed  over  the  altar  of  St  Catherine,  which 
stood  in  the  south  transept.  The  opinion  has  been  hazarded,  and  in  view  of  the 
interest  which  the  monks  took  in  mariners,  with  some  probability,  that  the  round 
window,  which  is  still  a  welcome  landmark  to  sailors  and  fishermen,  was  lighted 
at  night,  and  thus  served  as  a  guiding  light  to  shipping.  Under  the  transept  lights 
ore  three  tiers  of  wall  arcading.  In  the  presbytery,  the  arcading  is  carried  along 
the  east  end.  The  many  windows  of  the  church  were  filled  with  baked  glass. 
This  fact  was  ascertained  by  the  recovery  of  fragments  when  the  ruius  of  ths 
church  were  cleared  of  mounds  of  earth  and  fallen  building  materials.  The 
architecture  of  the  Abbey  Church  shows  a  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the 
Early  English.  The  pillars  were  clustered.  Four  of  them,  placed  at  tlie  junction 
of  the  nave  and  chancel  with  the  north  and  south  transepts,  supported  tlie 
principal  tower  of  the  church.  This  tower  was  probably  140  or  ir>0  feet  high. 
Of  the  two  western  towers  considerable  portions  still  stand.  The  norlh-westeru 
tower,  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  St  Thomas,  is  103  feet  lugh. 

Tlte  lieautiful  building  which  stiuids  on  the  south  side  of  the  cluuusal  was 
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by  Abtx>t  Walter  Paniter,  about  two  centuries  after  the  dedication  of  the 
church  in  1233.  It  is  generally  called  the  chapterhouse,  but  it  was  the  sacristy 
or  vactry.  From  the  account  of  the  ruins  given  by  John  Ochterlony  of  The 
Gaynd,  written  about  1682,  it  appears  that  '  the  second  and  third  storeys  [of 
the  sacristy]  were  employed  for  keeping  the  chartoura  of  the  monasterie,''  and 
henee^  it  may  be,  a  transition  from  ' charterhouse '  to  ' chapter-house.'  The 
ehapter^bonae  was  situated  south  from  the  church.  A  fragment  of  it  remains  in 
what  is  locally  known  as  'The  Pint  Stoup,'  from  a  distant  resemblance  which  it 
bear*  to  that  vesseL  The  chapter-house  was  separated  from  the  south  transept 
by  a  vaulted   slype  or  passage,  the  foundations  of  which  still  remain.      In  the 


'7Sy^^-' 
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of  excavations  which  were  made  on  the  site  of  the  chapter-bouse  in  1878, 
H  appeared  that  interments,  doubtless  of  members  of  the  monastic  brotherhood, 
bad  taken  place  Ijeneath  the  floor  of  the  building,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
o(  the  convent  cemetery.  The  domestic  buildings  of  the  monastery,  probably 
tctuding  the  infirmary,  extended  to  the  south  of  the  chapter-house.  Workmen 
rho  were  engaged  in  the  year  1878  in  making  a  deep  drain  from  Lordbum  to 
Street  oame  upon  the  foundations  of  buildings,  at  intervals,  from  East 
'Abb«j  Street  across  the  Abbey  Green.  The  foundations  of  those  buildings  were 
fire  or  idx  feet  below  the  surface,  and  some  of  them  had  a  superstructure  of 
bewn  work.  Several  of  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness,  one  of  them  being 
nine  itx/t  thick.  One  of  the  walls  passes  under  the  Abbey  Parish  Church.  The 
JMt  thai  some  of  those  buildings  were  found  in  the  Abbey  Green,  and  that  no 
>  Sp«ttUw(wde  MiteeUanjr— '  Aoooont  of  tho  Shire  of  Forfkr,'  p.  343. 
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haman  remains  were  discovered  in  the  oourse  of  the  cutting  which  was  made 
across  the  Green,  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  whether  much  of  this  space,  or  any 
of  it,  was  used  as  a  burying-ground  by  the  monks,  as  its  name  of  '  The  Convent 
Churchyard'  has  been  thought  to  imply.  Other  stone  relics,  the  sides  of  a 
gateway,  with  one  of  the  iron  rivets  used  Iot-  haoiging  the  gate,  were  in  1879 
found  under  the  ground  in  Sidney  Street,  a  few  hundred  yards  east  from  the 
chancel  of  the  church,  A  heap  of  oyster  shells  was  about  the  same  time  found 
six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Abbey  Green  ;  it  may  possibly  have  been  a 
trace  of  the  '  kitchen  midden '  of  the  Abbey. 

Of  the  buildings  west  from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church,  enough 
remains  to  give  us  a  very  good  notion  of  their  general  character.  Those  were 
the  parts  of  the  Abbey  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  its  civil  business.  They 
include  the  gatehouse,  or  pend,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  west  front,  and  which 
is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  church ;  the  building  abutting  on  the  south  tower 
of  the  church  is  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  pend  is  61  feet  in  length,  and  it 
consisted  originally  of  beautifully  groined  arches.  In  it  may  still  be  seen  the 
groove  of  the  strong  portcullis  which  defended  the  entrance  to  the  Abbey,  and 
which  has  for  centuries  been  the  heraldic  emblem  of  the  Corporation  of  Arbroath. 
The  Abljey  gate  is  said  to  have  been  temporarily  contracted  by  Cardinal  Beaton 
to  11  feet  in  height  and  9 J  wide,  and  he  is  also  credited  with  having  introduced 
the  portcullis,  which,  however,  was  probably  a  good  deal  older  than  his  day.  The 
pend  is  connected  by  a  curtain  wall  with  what  were  the  regality  offices,  and  with 
the  castle,  or  donjon  tower,  now  locally  known  as  the  Tower  Nook.  The  tower, 
although  weather-worn,  is  still  almost  entire,  and  is  roofed,  but  the  bartizan  and 
parapet  are  gone.  As  they  were  in  a  ruinous  state,  they  were  taken  down  many 
years  ago  for  safety.  The  tower  is  a  grim-looking  building,  which  served  the 
purpose  of  a  fort,  for  the  defence  of  the  monastery.  Its  lower  storey,  or  vault, 
is  a  dismal  dungeon;  the  upper  rooms  may  have  been  used  by  the  garrison,  or 
for  the  civil  business  of  the  Abliey.  The  building  is  70  feet  high,  24  square*  4iid 
its  walls  are  4^  feet  thick.  From  17th  November  1754,  when  the  Town  of 
Arbroath  granted  a  feu  charter  to  Provost  John  Wallace  of  a  part  of  the  Abbej 
precinct,  including  the  Tower,  of  which  the  Town  had  a  year  before  obtained  a 
gift  from  the  Crown,  the  Tower  had  until  1890  belonged  to  successive  private 
proprietors.  In  that  year  it  was  bought  back  by  the  Town.  About  a  dozen  years 
previously  the  Town  had  also  bought  back  the  Abbot's  House,  formerly  in  its 
possession.  The  whole  of  the  Abbey  is  now  public  property,  the  church  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  and  all  the  other  buildings  to  the  Corporation  of  Arbroath. 

The  Abbot's  house,  now  ualled  the  Abbey  House,  is  of  several  perioils.  Some 
of  it  is  comparatively  modern,  but  the  eastern  or  oldest  portion  is  as  old  as  the 
early  times  of  the  Abbey.  It  is  built  over  a  Btrong1y>archod  apartment,  which  had 
been  the  kitchen  of  the  house. 
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Tbo  Abbey  preoioct  was  enclosed  by  a  lofty  stone  wall.  The  greater  part  of 
tha  wmll  was  standing  towards  the  end  of  last  century,  and  fragments  of  it  still 
rMMUB.  The  wall  began  at  the  Tower,  and  was  continued,  in  a  somewhat  irregular 
•tylo,  Along  the  east  side  of  High  Street  to  the  south-west  angle,  where  the  parish 
ebnrcb  st&nda.  At  this  angle  there  was  a  small  plain  tower,  which,  until  1832, 
•erved  as  a  steeple  to  the  parish  church.  At  the  south-east  corner  was  the  Dam 
Q*te.  a  private  entnuice  to  the  monastery.  Over  this  gate  there  was  an  apart- 
ment, said  to  have  been  for  the  examination  of  catechumens,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  was  pat  to  such  a  use.  From  the  Darn  Gate  the  precinct  wall  was 
oontinoed  to  the  church  of  the  Abbey,  which,  with  the  other  monastic  buildings. 
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formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  enclosure.  The  length  of  the  Abbey  precinct 
was  aboat  190  geometrical  paces ;  the  average  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was  113, 
tbe  breadth  at  one  end  exceeding  that  of  the  other  by  upwards  of  a  third.  The 
ground  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  lias  been  a  public  cemetery  since  at 
least  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  probably  much  earlier,^ 
The  publication  of  A  ugustin  Theiner's  '  Vetera  Monumenta '  has  presented 
as  with  a  much  more  vivid  picture  of  the  Abbey  buildings,  and  particularly 
the  church,  externally  and  internally,  as  well  as  of  the  daily  life  of  the  monastic 
BStablishment,  than  had  preNnously  appeared,  or  than  probably  is  now  otherwise 
obtoinable.  The  'Vetera  Monumenta'  is  a  collectiou  of  documents,  printed  from 
Ofigioal*  in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  relating  to  religious  houses  in  Ireland  and 


•  Aa  arebiUetatBl  detoription  of  the   Abbey 
■.q^fay  ^  gina  in  '  Tbo  Abbeyi  of  Arbroath, 


Balmcrino,  uiJ  Loudorei,'  by  G.  &  Aitkan,  F.8.A. 
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Scotland.     The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  principal  docnment  in  reference 

to  Arbroath,  and,  althougli  it  embraces  other  matters  aa  well  as  the  baildinga,  it 

will  be  convenient  to  introduce  it  here  in  its  entirety  : — 

'  On  the  lecoud  of  October  1517.  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  pontifioate  of  Leo  X.,  there  wan  Uaucd 
B  ooiuiitorial  process  for  the  convent,  which,  after 


oertoiti  detAiU,  givei  the  following  procite  Acoount 
of  the  building  : — 

'  "  Being  interrogated  conoenuug  the  title, 
order,  rite,  and  condition  of  that  monaitery,  a 
witnen  declared  that  it  wwi  under  the  invocation 
of  St  Thomaa,  and  of  the  rule  of  St  BonciUct, 
■itnated  in  the  coouty  of  Angus,  distant  a  mile 
•■  the  arrow  fliei  from  the  Oennan  Ocean.  Cloae 
by  nuu  a  stream,  which  in  their  lungoa^  is  called 
Brodet,  whence  the  Abbey  takes  its  mvmu.  Tlic 
town  has  about  two  hundred  hearths,  ii  under 
the  regality  of  the  Abbot,  and  inhabited  by 
hosbondmen,  labourers,  and  u  few  merchaota.  It 
[the  Abbey]  was  founded  three  hundretl  and  fifty 
yean  ago  by  William,  king  of  Scots,  who  was 
school  companion  of  St  Thomas,  and  a  sbarur  uf 
his  tribulations  in  England,  llie  form  of  the 
church  is  like  that  of  St  Maria  del  I'o{iulo,  but 
nearly  doable  in  size.  It  is  oblong,  with  a  double 
line  of  pillars,  almost  aU  of  itt)Uart]  dark  stones. 
The  pavement  is  similar,  and  the  obnrch  truly  is 
•  noble  and  royal  work.  It  bos  four  gates,  the 
principal  to  the  west,  two  to  the  south,  whereby 
one  enters  the  cloister,  and  a  fourth  to  the  north, 
which  leads  to  the  cemetery.  It  has  three  naves, 
the  largest  in  the  middle,  and  the  lesser  at  the 
■ides,  and  these  lessor  ones  are  formed  of  the 
same  square  stone.  But  the  centre  nave  is  roofed 
with  wood.  It  is  covered  in  the  main  part  with 
lead,  and  the  rest  of  it  with  wooden  shingles.  It 
has  a  splendid  tower,  with  four  sides,  somewhat 
higher  than  the  campanile  of  St  Peter's  at  Koine,' 
and  it  has  many  most  excellent  bells.  The  high 
altar  is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  church,  near 
the  east,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  and 
on  it  daily  two,  and  frequently  three,  masses  are 
celebrated,  with  the  chant.  On  the  altar,  for  an 
omamont,  there  is  a  wooden  taberuacle,  gilt,  in 
which  are  these  sculptured  images  :  the  Saviour, 
having  the  world  in  his  hand ;  St  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Oo<l,  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her 
bosom ;  St  Thomas,  the  martyr ;  and  King 
WUIiam,  offering  the  church.     Round  the  altar 


is  an  ancient  wooden  choir,  with  a  double  row  of 
stalls.  There  are  besides  twelve  altars  with 
their  chapels,  sufficiently  deeontted,  at  which 
daily  masse*  are  read.  The  sacristy,  at  tbs 
south  side  of  the  choir,  poasessos  •  silver  croai, 
very  many  chalices,  other  vesaels,  and  silver 
images  of  the  saints,  also  many  suits  of  vest, 
ments,  of  gold  and  of  silk.  In  it  also  are 
preserved  a  pastoral  staff  and  a  mitre.  At  the 
right  side  of  the  church  is  a  large  and  most 
beautiful  organ.  Oatside  the  choroh,  towards 
the  north,  is  a  cemetery,  encircled  by  a  low  waO. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cmnetery,  to  the 
south,  is  the  cloister,  the  very  ample  hnbitatiaa 
of  the  monks,  s(}uare  in  form,  and  surroundod  by 
very  high  walls.  In  tliis  are  two  refectorieib 
one  for  common  days  and  one  for  feasts,  There 
is  also  a  dormitory.  The  chapter-honse,  tha 
infirmary,  the  hospice  for  pUgrims  and  stnugerx 
are  ample  and  well  furnished.  There  is  a  library, 
which  contains  two  hundred  and  more  hooka. 
They  have  many  gardens,  wide  and  fair.  Tha 
house  of  the  Abbot,  though  in  the  some  cloister, 
is  separated  from  the  habitation  of  the  monks. 
Tlie  tables  of  the  monks  and  of  the  Abbot  are 
united,  and  the  Abbot  freely  odministen  aU, 
There  are  various  parochial  churches  onder  tha 
monastery,  to  which  the  Abbot  has  the  right  of 
presentation,  and  receives  from  them  the  tithe^ 
&o.  In  the  monastery  there  is  wont  to  be  an 
Abbot,  a  prior  of  the  cloister,  and  a  nib-prior, 
both  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Abbot,  and 
besides  that  forty  monks,  who  lire  there  in  good 
report  and  most  religionsly  worship  Ood.  They 
sing  the  noctums  at  midnight,  and  chant  tha 
other  canonical  boon  at  the  proper  time.  The 
revenues  of  the  monastery  may  perhaps  amooBt 
to  two  thousand  ducats  or  thereabonto,  and  oca- 
sist  in  the  rovenuas  and  fruits  of  the  ohnrohea 
and  in  those  of  their  lands  and  posseswons." 

'  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Sir  Arthur  Bo«oe,  a 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Breohin,  master  of  arts 
and  licentiate  in  civil  Uw,  aged  thirty-two,  when 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  October  h* 
appeared  before  James  Oottia,  canon  of  Glaacrow, 
to  whom  the  case  had  been  referred,'  * 


1  This  must  refer  to  the  old  basilica  of   St 
Feter'a,  not  to  the  modara  dome. 


>  Vetera  Monuraanta  Hibamorum  et  Soot 
Hiatoriam  iUuattuutia,  pp.  524-2ii. 
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It  will  be  obterred  that  Sir  Arthur  Boeoe,  the  prieet  who  in  the  conBiatorial 
I  gave  this  evidence  as  to  the  monastery,  states  that  there  were  twelve  altars 
ith  their  obapela,  besides  the  high  altar.  The  statement  is  probably  correct,  and 
tlie  church  waa  large  enough  to  contain  so  many  altars.  But  the  names  of  only  six 
o£  the  twelve  have  been  traced.  The  earliest  appears  to  have  been  the  altar  of  St 
Cbtherine  the  Virgin,  which  was  situated  in  the  south  transept.  It  was  in  front 
this  altAT,  according  to  Holinshed,  that  Earl  Gilchrist  and  his  sons  were  buried, 
altar  of  8t  Catherine,  together  with  those  of  St  Peter,  St  Lawrence,  and  St 
lolaa^  was,  on  26th  August  1485,  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Dromore.     There 
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Also  an  altar  to  St  James ;  and  one  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  richly 
was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir.      With  its  altar  to  the 
rirgin,  the  monastery,  says  Dr  Skene,  was  occasionally  called  of  8t  Mary  and 
Thoniaa  ^ 

Some  of  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  'Vetera  Monumenta'  were  outside 
the  Abbey  precinct.  The  '  hospice  for  pilgrims  and  strangers,'  identical  with  the 
eleemosynary  or  almonry,  stood  a  little  way  to  the  north-east  of  the  Tower,  its  site, 
with  that  of  its  closs,  or  court,  being  nearly  opposite  the  principal  gate  of  the 
chnreh.  In  connection  with  the  almonry  there  was  a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to 
8i  Michaol  the  Archangel.     It  adjoined  the  almonry,  toweurds  what  is  now  Jsmiea 
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The  hospit&l  was  another  important  dependency  of  the  Abbey.  It  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  mansion-house  of  Hospital tield,  and  was  endowed  with  lands  which  now 
form  part  of  that  estate.  All  traces  of  the  eleemosynary  as  well  as  of  its  endow- 
ments have  passed  away,  but  at  UoBpitalfield  there  may  still  be  seen  parts  of  the 
old  hospital  of  the  Abbey.  In  particular,  there  is  a  portion  of  a  doorway  which, 
built  into  a  room  of  his  house,  the  late  Mr  Allan  -  Fraser  of  Hospitalfield 
carefully  preserved.  The  hospital  stood  at  a  distance  of  fully  a  mile  from  the 
Abbey  and  the  burgh  of  Arbroath,  and  its  being  placed  at  that  distance,  on  an 
elevated  site,  wais  doubtless  a  sanitary  precaution.  A  special  consideration 
probably  tended  to  the  selection  of  a  distant  site  for  the  hospital.  Leprosy  was 
a  common  disease  in  this  country  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  laws  concerning  it 
were  very  stringent,  so  much  so  that  at  one  time  a  leper  found  within  burgh  was 
liable  to  be  forthwith  put  to  death.  Accommodation  for  the  miserable  victims  of 
this  disease  had  thus  to  be  provided  outside  the  burgh  walls,  and  it  is  likely  that 
at  Arbroath  such  accommodation  was  obtained  tn  the  hospital  of  the  Abbey.  The 
hospital,  as  well  as  the  eleemosynary,  had  a  chapel,  the  patron  saint  of  which  wtks 
John  the  Baptist.  To  the  chapel  there  was  attached  a  graveyard.  At  Hospital- 
field,  in  a  field  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Dundee  Boad,  there  was  discovered, 
in  1861,  a  large  number  of  ancient  graves,  and  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  them  were  of  opinion  that  part  of  the  field  in  which  they  were  found 
bad  been  the  burying-ground  of  the  Chapel  of  St  John.  A  similar  discovery,  but 
to  a  smaller  extent,  was  made  there  in  1892. 

Besides  these  two  chapels  of  St  John  and  8t  Michael,  there  were  other  two  in 
Arbroath  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  which  liad  a  connection  with  the 
monastery.  These  were  the  Lady  Chapel,  or  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Aberbrothock, 
and  the  Chapel  of  St  Ninian,  at  Seaton  Den.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  tho  principal 
of  the  district  chapels.  It  served  the  purpose  of  a  town  church,  or  chapel-of-easa. 
to  the  parish  church  at  St  Vigeans.  The  Abbey  Church,  it  will  be  understood, 
was  the  church  of  the  monastery  alone,  not  one  in  which — though  its  altaj^  may 
have  been  free  to  the  worship  of  aD — the  parishioners  of  Arbroath  had  any  right. 
The  Lady  Chapel  stood  on  a  site  where  the  north-east  corner  of  the  dock  now 
is.  At  the  Reformation  the  chapel  contained  three  altars,  those  of  Our  Lady, 
St  Nicholas,  and  St  Duthao,  founded  by  pious  persons.  Some  remains  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  were  standing  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  probably  they 
did  not  disappear  till,  in  1725,  the  site  was  taken  possession  of  for  the  harbour. 
Early  in  1877,  when  the  Old  Harbour  was  being  converted  into  a  wet  dock,  tho 
foundations  of  two  of  the  walls  of  St  Mary's  Chapel  were  uncovered,  and  at  tho 
same  time  two  or  three  pieces  of  window  mouldings  were  found,  The  foundations 
were  several  feet  below  the  bottom  of  tho  dock,  and  part  of  them  remain  thers 
itill.  The  Chapel  of  St  Ninian  was  oousecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  in 
1486.     There  seems  to  have  been  a  graveyard  attached  to  it,  as  hiUDMi  remains 
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hftTe  been  frequently  found  within  what  was  its  enclosure,  no  veetigo  of  which, 
or  of  the  chapel,  remains.  Under  the  common  corruption  of  St  Ringan'a,  a  local 
iair  or  market,  held  annually,  bore  the  name  of  8t  Ninian,  but  it  hus  for  a 
considerable  time  been  discontinued.  It  was  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  after 
Trinity  Sunday.' 

The  Abbey  church,  to  which  these  chapels,  and  makny  parish  churches  through- 
out »  vide  extent  of  country,  were  subordinate,  impresses  the  beholder  with  a  sense 
of  its  magnificence,  visible  even  in  its  mins. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THK    MON.i8TIC    E8TABLI8BMRNT — PRITILBOES   AND    P088KB8I0N8. 

THE  moQAstic  brotherhood  of  Arbroath,  for  whom  the  magniiicent  Abbey  was 
erected  and  richly  endowed,  was  doubtless  in  its  best  days  a  somewhat 
large  body.  It  appears  from  the  extract  from  the  '  Vetera  Monnmenta ' 
given  in  last  chapter  that  in  the  year  1517  there  were  forty  monka,  besides  the 
Abbot,  prior  of  the  cloister,  and  sub-prior.  It  is  probable  that  by  that  time  the 
nambor  had  diminished,  seeing  that  the  course  of  degeneracy  in  the  monastic 
system  had  begun  long  previously.  This  may  be  the  more  certainly  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  Sir  Arthur  Boece's  evidence 
in  the  oonaistonal  process,  the  brotherhood  seems  to  have  fallen  off  in  number  by 
more  than  a  half.  On  2.5th  July  1^44,  Cardinal  Beaton  feued  to  'John  Guthrie 
uid  Isabel  Ogilwy,  his  spouse,  the  lands  of  Coliston  and  Ruffis,  and  the  park  of 
OoB&n,  with  the  croft  commonly  called  Guthreis  hylL'  The  charter  was  signed  by 
tb«  Cardinal  himself,  as  Comroendator,  and  by  twenty  monks,  who  seem  to  have 
ooDstitated  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  brotherhood.     The  names  of  those  later 


*  Mmtioa  ia  made  of  the  Chifwl  of  St  Ninian 
■k  a  date  wben  poaibly  the  chapel  liad  ceasi;<l  to 
oM^  b«t  when  there  wai  itill  a  chaplain.  At 
Bfltfreod,  on  37th  April  1.^83,  there  vrai  granted 
4Wfcw»Mon  of  a  charter  bj  John,  oommendator, 
■mI  Up  eoDTeot,  with  oonient  of  Wni.  Pettiilolc, 
«i»-|.i»t«  of  |j,0  eroft  of  hii  cbapel  of  the  divine 
Kfadaa  'betpnnaad  at  the  N'eeat  the  eiit  pairtaa  the 
4m  flowi*  to  the  DTik-mirk,  and  fra  that  haldand 
boirth  up  to  the  fowiie  on  the  eiit  lyile  of  the 
_mid  djriJi,  and  iTno  weet  to  the  noirth ayde  of  the 
eroft  qnhiU  it  oom  fomentii  the  noirtheit 


mirk  of  the  Chapell  •  yaird,  and  fra  that  wert 
the  noirth  dyik  of  the  said  yaird  to  the  noirth - 
west  mirk  tlutirof,  and  lyne  panond  aonth  to  the 
West  dyik  to  the  kirk-itjrill,  and  fra  the  taid  etylo 
pauand  southwest  the  rod  at  gain  fra  the  said 
«t7ill  to  the  teild  land  of  the  said  croft,  and  fim 
that  aoath  to  the  filling  of  the  sey,  and  rwa  oiat 
a*  the  ley  flowis.'  The  oonfirmation,  thai  de- 
scribing the  boundaries  of  the  ohapel  property, 
ii  printed   in  the  B«giiter  of  the  Qnat  Seal — 

1580-S3,  No.  see. 
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monks  of  Arbroath  were :  Sub-prior  Robertxis  Durw»rd,  Andreas  Bardy,  David 
Teyndar,  Villelmua  Crammy,  David  Craill,  Thomas  Ruthirfurde,  Thomas  Scot, 
Walterua  Baldowy,  Willelmus  Wedderbume,  Johannes  Logye,  Johannes  Peirson, 
David  Scot,  Alexander  Gov,  Alanus  Martyn,  Alexander  Cwby,  Richardus  Oraik, 
Johannes  Rany,  Christophorus  Moncwr,  Oeorgius  Moncreff,  and  Johannes 
Andirsone.'  Five  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  CoUiston  charter  a  lease  of  the 
lands  of  Balfour  and  others  was  granted  by  the  Convent,  and  it  was  signed  by 
Cardinal  Beaton  and  twenty-four  monks.  A  charter,  which  is  at  Panmure, 
granted  the  same  day  in  favour  of  James  Ogilvie  of  Cookstone  and  his  spouse  and 
their  heirs  is  also  subscribed  by  the  Cardinal  and  twenty-four  members  of  the 
Convent. 

The  Tyronensian  Abbey  of  Kelso  was  founded  in  1113,  and  a  company  of  monks 
was  brought  to  it  by  Earl  David,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
from  the  mother  Abbey  of  Tyroa,  in  France.  The  monks  of  Arbroath,  in  turn, 
were  brought  from  Kelso  in  1178.  One  of  those  thus  removed  from  Kelao, 
Reginald,  was  consecrated  by  Matthew,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  as  first  Abbot  of 
Arbroath.  The  Abbot  of  Kelso  released  the  Arbroath  brethren  from  their  vow  of 
obedience  to  him,  solemnly  undertaking — an  undertaking  which  was  faithfully 
observed — never  to  claim  any  authority  over  the  Abbey  or  convent  of  the  Church 
of  St  Thomas,  while  expressing  his  wish  that  friendship  and  charity  should  remain 
between  the  two  houses. 

The  monastery  of  Arbroath  was  munificently  endowed  by  King  William,  by  his 
son  Alexander  II.,  and  from  time  to  time  by  many  of  the  nobility  of  Angus  and 
the  North.  William,  disposing  of  lands  that  fell  to  the  Crown  in  the  agrarian 
revolution,  which  is  chiefly  represented  by  the  gradual  pa&sing  of  the  Celtic  tribal 
possessions  to  the  Norman  barons  and  to  the  Cliurch,  was  the  principal  benefactor 
of  the  Abbey.  It  was  in  the  earliest  years  of  its  history,  in  the  reign  of  Willisua 
the  Lion,  and  before  the  Abbey  Church  was  dedicated,  that  the  monastery  received 
from  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  the  de  Berkeley s,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  the 
patronage  of  twenty-four  churches  in  Angus  and  the  northern  counties.  One  of 
those  early  ecclesiastical  gifts  was  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Mamoch.  It 
was  conferred  upon  the  Abl>ey  as  an  amicable  means  of  settling  a  dispute  in  regard 
to  the  right  of  that  patronage  which  had  arisen  between  King  William,  the  Bishop 
of  Moray,  and  Earl  Gilchrist.  This  same  parish  of  Marnoch,  it  may  be  mentioned 
by  the  way,  was  one  of  those  a  dispute  as  to  the  exercise  of  patronage  in  whicJi 
brought  about  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843.  /Ultimately,  the 
Abbey  possessed  forty-six  churches,  situated  in  Angus,  Mearns,  Aberdeenshire  and 
the  North,  Perthshire,  Fifeshire,  Nithsdale,  and  one  in  Tynedale,  within  tbo 
ancient  po^tsession  of  the  Scottish  kings  in  England.  Twelve  of  its  churches  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  monastery  before  the  secularization  took  place.  ThoHu  wliich  werv 
^  Hog.  Nig.  Uo  Aberbrolhoo— App.  to  Prcfaoo,  p.  xxxiii. 
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itJi  propMtjr  »t  that  d»te  were:  Aberbrothock  (St  Vigeans),  Newtyle,  Glamis,  Ethie, 
T  '■11,  Kingoldruni,  Lunan,  Panbride,  Monikie,  Monifieth,  Murroes,  Kirri&- 

!  liiiii,  Arbirlot,  Inverkeilor,  Ruthven,  Clova,  and  Garvock — in  Angus  and 
Meoms ;  Banchory -Teman,  Coul,  Fyvie,  Tarves,  Inverbondie,  Fetter-Angus, 
QMDery,  Manioch,  Kinnemy,  Bolhelnie,  Forg,  Langley,  BaniT,  InvernesB — in 
the  Nortli ;  Abemethy — in  Perthshire  ;  and  Dunbog — in  Fife.  The  churches 
Rlimattxl  before  the  Reformation  were:  Barry,  Catterlin,  Guthrie,  Marytou,  Nigg, 
Tulanantb,  Turriff,  Inverugie,  Dron,  Errol,  Kirkinacho,  and  the  English  church 
of  HftltwhiAtle.  The  latter  church  was  confirmed  to  the  monastery  by  Pope 
AWximder  IV.  on  30th  December  1259.  It  is  described  as  'the  possession  of 
oor  nosi  dear  son  in  Christ  the  king  of  Scotland,'  and  it  is  assigned  to  the  monks 
*  on  «ocoant  of  the  multitude  of  guests  and  poor  people  who  flocked  to  the 
moiui6t«ry,  to  whom  the  consolations  of  humanity  are  bestowed. '^  Haltwhistle 
Church,  situated  within  tlie  territory  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  held  in  England, 
w»»  origintvlly  gifted  to  the  monks  of  Aberbrothock  by  the  royal  founder  of  the 
Abbey.  On  Christmas  Day  1240  an  assize  concerning  the  advowson  of  this 
church  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Carlisle,  and  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath  was  cited. 
Buhcoqtiently,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  had  taken  possession  of  the  church,  and  on 
26tll  March  1304  King  Edward  I.  commanded  letters  to  be  issued  to  the  bishop, 
ord«>riug  him  to  restore  the  church  of  Haltwhistle  to  the  Abbot  and  convent  of 
Arbroath,  which  they  held  in  praprio  itaru  long  before  the  Scottish  war  began. 
TI»i-  id   was  not  pi-omptly  obeyed,  for  subsequently  it  was  repeated,  with 

thp  ;  given  as  a  reason  for  restoring  the  church  to  the  Abl>ey,   '  that  the 

Abbot  and  convent  had  been  long  at  the  king's  peace,'  that  is,  had  submitted  to 
the  Engliah  sovereign.  Still  the  bishop  retained  possession  of  the  church  of 
Haltwhistle,  attd  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  monastery  to  exchange  it  for 
another.  They  were  commanded  by  the  English  king  in  Council  to  state  what 
they  had  to  say  with  reference  to  that  proposal,  and,  in  compliance  with  this  order, 
they  replied  'that  the  king  is  "fundour"  of  their  house^  aud  they  have  no  other 
bead  to  maintain  their  rights  but  him  and  his  Council.'  They  begged  the  king  <  to 
examine  tlieir  muniments  and  confirmation  of  said  church  from  Rome,  and  then  to 
coonnand  restitution  of  the  church,  of  which  they  h:ive  been  forcibly  despoiled  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  that  it  would  please  him  to  ordain  the  advancement 
of  their  house  in  some  equally  certain  and  profitable  manner,  by  confirmation  of 
the  Pope.  They  will  be  ever  ready  to  oliey  the  king's  ordcra  for  their  benefit,  for 
the  Abbot  is  sworn  not  to  diminish  the  rights  and  goods  of  the  house.'  This 
petition  of  the  monastery  to  the  King  of  England  is  endorsed,  '  Penatur  inter 
dormientes.'''  The  controversy  between  the  monks  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
respecting  the  church   of  Haltwhistle  was  of  long  continuance.,  lasting  for  the 

*  niaianr'i  Votent  Moiiuu>etit»,  |>.  m.  *  Oa1«ndar  of  Documenta  nlating  to  Sootlknd, 
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greater  part  of  a  century,  perhaps  longer.  In  1328-29,  on  the  Tuesdaj  next 
before  Ash  Wednesday,  au  inquisition  was  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  before 
twelve  Jarors,  who  found  that  the  church  had  by  the  gift  of  King  William 
belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock  from  time  beyond  memory,  and  that  the 
then  parson,  RolMrt  de  Dyghton,  bad  been  instituted  in  the  thirteeuth  year  of  the 
reigti  of  Edward  II.,  during  the  war  with  the  Scots.  In  1329  King  Robert  of 
Scotland  sent  a  letter  to  King  Edward,  requesting  him  to  restore  the  church  ol 
Haltwbistle  to  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  'for  veneration  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  in  whose  honour  bis  ancestors,  kings  of  Scotland,  founded  the 
monastery  and  endowed  it  with  thL*  church.'  This  request  was  promptly  attended 
to,  for  it  is  recorded  that  •  the  king,  in  virtue  of  the  late  treaty,  restores 
to  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Aberbrothock  the  church  of  Hautwysel,  in  the 
diocese  of  Durham,  which  they  held  in  proprio  t«tM  beyond  memory,  till  taken 
from  them  by  the  late  king.'  >  But  the  church  appears,  notwithstanding,  to 
have  been  lost  to  the  monastery  at  an  ea,rly  period.  Probably  having  some 
connection  with  the  dispute  as  to  the  right  to  the  church,  there  was  also  a 
question  as  to  right  of  thirlage  in  the  miUs  of  Ualtwhistle ;  for  in  the  year 
1310-1 1  complaint  was  made  by  the  Abbot  '  that  he  had  been  wrongfuUj 
deprived  by  John  de  Balliol,  formerly  King  of  Scots,  of  the  service  of  thirlage 
and  maintenance  of  the  mill  pools  of  Hautwysel  in  Tyndale,  and  praying  remedy 
from  the  king.'* 

On  3rd  January  1257  Pope  Alexander  contirmed  'to  the  Abbot  and  convent 
the  gift  of  the  patrouage  of  the  church  of  Formindrant,  and  appoints  that  the 
proceeds  shall  Ik?  expended  to  the  value  of  thirty  merks  sterling  for  their  own 
use,  always  taking  care  that  a  chaplain  shall  do  the  duty  rightly.'-''  The  church 
of  Kirkmacho  was  granted  to  the  Abbey  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  for  the 
health  of  hia  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  his  ancestors  and  succeasors,  kings  of  Scotland, 
and  especially  for  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  rested  within  the  church  and 
churchyard  of  Kirkmacho.  The  Abbots  drew  the  greater  tithes  of  their  churches, 
and  sot  tliem  by  tacks.  The  lesser  tithes  were  left  to  the  vicars,  who  did  thf 
parochial  work.  It  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  the  vicars  to  let  tlie  teinds. 
Several  disputes  Ijetween  them  and  their  tenants  came  before  the  Lords  of  Council 
for  ocyuilicntion.  On  19th  June  1491,  Charles  Brown,  dwelling  in  Arbroath,  was 
ordered  to  pay  threescore  merks  to  Sir  Andrew  Purves,  parson  of  ICinnoll,  'for 
the  teinds  of  the  fruits  of  the  said  kirk,'  and  letters  of  distress  were  granted.  The 
parson  had  cluiiued  fourscore  merks.  ^  There  was  occasional  litigation  arising  out 
of  leases  grante<i  by  the  Ab)>ey  itself.  On  26th  October  1484,  the  Lords  of  Council 
aaugned  to  John  Barclay  a  day  to  prove  that  '  hia  wife  had  the  tack  of  the  kirk 

'  CU.  Dootmienl*  rein  ting  to  Soot.,  iii.  17«-1 78.  *  Aott  nf  the  LordR  .\uditon  of  Ckom*  Mid 

'  CkL  DcciuncnU  nlfttinK  to  8«ot.,  vul.  iii.  Com  pi"  iota,  ii}'-  148,  IM. 
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of  Danbog  of  the  Ahbey  of  Arbroath  before  the  tack  made  to  Thomas  Simson  of 

The  Ikiuls  and  other  secular  posseasions  of  the  Abbey  were  very  extensive.  It 
M^yod  the  most  of  them,  lUc^  the  patronage  and  tithes  of  its  churches,  from  a 
time  akortly  after  the  monastery  was  founded,  and  it  obtained  no  additions  after 
tbe  rrign  of  Bruo&  The  first  gift  of  land,  King  William's,  embraced  '  the  village 
lutd  ahire  of  Aberbrothock,'  with  the  territory  of  Athynglas,  this  g^rant  being 
niwrlj  oo-extcnsive  with  the  modem  parishes  of  Arbroath  and  8t  Vigeans, 
{adoding  the  lands  of  Guynd,  Milton  of  Conan,  and  others,  in  the  parish  of 
OamyUie.  The  barony  of  Inverpefler  was  held  of  the  Abbey.  The  other  landed 
property  in  Angus  belonging  to  the  monastory  was  as  follows:  The  village  luid 
ihira  of  Ethie ;  the  village*  and  shire  of  Dunnichen  ;  the  village  and  shire,  or 
barany,  of  Kingoldrum  ;  the  lauds  called  the  Abbacie  of  Old  Montrose,  in 
superiority,  with  three  stones  of  wax  as  feu-duty ;  thirteen  acres  of  land  near  the 
efaarch  of  Barry  ;  two  ozgates  of  land  at  Rossie,  in  Gowrie ;  lands  at  Broughty 
or  North  Ferry,  and  hospital :  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  Monitieth, 
Mkcimtly  belonging  to  the  Culdees,  with  a  toft  and  croft  on  the  east  side  of  that 
elmreli ;  the  davocb  of  Ballegilgrand  ;  a  tof  I  and  croft  and  two  acres  of  land  at 
Stnuiathro,  with  the  teinds  of  the  fishing-net  on  North  Esk  ;  ten  acres  of  land  in 
tbft  pUin  of  Kinblethmout,  and  half  an  acre  in  the  village  at  the  chapel  toft,  with 
tlie  oblations  pertaining  to  the  chapel  of  Rinblethuiont ;  the  lands  lying  betwixt 
Aldenkonkro  and  AJdendoven,  in  the  territory  of  Kirriemuir ;  the  lands  of  Braikie, 
Bolshao,  Kenbraid,  and  Frithmuir,  in  Kinnell,  and  common  pasturage  in  the  king's 
muir  of  Montrethmont ;  the  lands  of  Hedderwick,  near  Montrose ;  the  church 
ImmIs  of  tnverkeilor,  with  pasturage  in  the  territoj-y  of  Inverkeilor ;  the  lands  of 
Anldliar ;  the  lands  of  Backboath  ;  the  lands  of  Colside,  Balskelly,  Cowbyres,  and 
itelums,  in  the  parish  of  Barry,  also  the  lands  of  Greenlawhill,  Easter  Barry- 
and  West«r  Barryhill.  The  Abbey  lands  in  Meams  were  :  A  ploughgate  of 
ad  in  Mondyne,  on  the  river  Bervie ;  the  lands  of  Belphe ;  two  oxgates  of  land 
KAUerline;  the  lands  of  Glaskeler;  a  ploughgate  of  the  lands  of  fialekelefan  ; 
limds  of  Nigg,  afterwards  forming  the  barony  of  Torry,  excepting  the  kirk 
ibe  Uiids  of  Tubertachthas,  Glenfeskeryn,  Kinkell,  Culback,  Auchinblae, 
Catterlin,  Miln,  itc,  called  the  barony  of  Newlanda,  in  the  parish  of 
the  l.-mds  of  Conveth,  Halton,  Scotston,  and  Mill  of  Conveth,  near 
lAurencekirk  ;  the  lands  and  barony  of  Banchory -Teman ;  the  lands  of  Ardoch; 
tbe  lands  of  Petinegartney.  In  Perthshire  and  Fife :  The  lauds  of  Bellach  and 
Petialoor ;  the  teinds  of  Wester  PitJour.  In  Lanarkshire :  The  lands  between 
car  and  CaUedouer,  erected  into  a  barony,  in  the  parish  of  Cambusnethan. 
Aberdeenshire  :  The  village  and  lands  of  Tarves,  Cairnbmggin,  Milton,  Newton, 
liehill,  Brakcal&w,  Tilliecarne,  Tulielt,  Caimfechill,  Auchinleck,  Kirkton  of 
)  A«to  of  tbe  Lorila  of  Coanoil  in  Oivil  Otuuea,  p.  9L 
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AaoCher  MMree  of  ««alth  to  the 
Iiir  IT  i«  the  7^7,  the  Kocth  &h, 
Che  Un«  of  Ur  oa  Tay;  Umge 
Pmnmiit  on  the  Dee;  •alma  fiAiag 
at  lafwboadie,  with  ri^  to  a  boat  m  St  Bc■adaa^»  Ha« 
froB  JaTceneH,  in  hemagi,  ealted  and  in  ban^L 

The  Boaki  had  ri^t  to  a  fenr-boat  al  MoatraaB,  vith  the  land  attached  to  ift; 
•ad  thcj  had  a  Braihr  ri^  to  a  boat  ai  Kinoorth,  ea  the  De& 

The  Iweetiy  right*  of  the  aioaaetery  vere  exieoave.  SateaedTe  nijral  gnote 
fffk'rti  the  mooks  the  right  to  take  timber  fma  all  the  king's  fioroite ;  the  Abbey 
hftd  the  vood  of  Traetad  on  the  Dee ;  oae  of  the  eariieet  gnwte  to  it  vae  the 
ri^  of  taking  chucoal  from  the  vood  of  Edaie  [EdaeU^  granted  by  John  Abbv, 
the  eon  of  Maliee^  one  of  the  lut  rcpnMentativee  of  the  CaUee  Abbou  of  Brechia; 
it  had  aleo  the  right  of  free  forestry  on  the  lands  of  Oonao,  Diunfaarrov,  and 
KiofotdfnB,  and  a  nrihu-  right  in  the  king's  park  at  Dmia. 

8erer«I  saltworks  bekmged  to  the  Abbey  King  William  granted  to  the  monks 
his  own  saltworks,  and  one  in  Stirling ;  they  also  poanand  a  saltwork  at  Dan,  with 
an  acre  of  land. 

Braidot  its  own  lands,  a  number  of  ground-amiaals — annual  rents  payable  fram 
land — were  granted  to  the  Abbey.  Among  them  were  a  silver  merk,  given  bj 
FMgtu,  Earl  of  Bochan  ;  2fl.  from  the  lands  of  BaieMxos  ;  a  half  tUver  werk  from 
the  mill  of  Haddington  ;  2s.  given  by  Thomas  de  Lundyn,  do<  ■■>  tbn  king  ; 

100s.  from  the  manor  of  Forfar  ;    10  merks  from  the  lands  ot    ^ ^Ui,  given  by 

Alamider  II.  for  aagmenting  the  wax  lights  of  the  Abbey  Church ;  4  silver  merln 
from  the  king's  lAnds  of  Kinghorn,  given  by  RolxYt  the  Bruce  for  •-  lifs 

round  the  tomb  of  King  Willi&ni ;  4  beeves  yearly  by  the  Earl  ot  .h 

*B(«.  of  OrtMt  Se«L 
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were  ftfterwards  commoted  to  2  silver  marks,  payable  at  Cambaskenneth  ;*  10 
tnerka  from  the  lands  of  R«dhall,  Balfeych,  and  Miln,  in  the  barony  of  Newlands, 
in  Heams,  with  a  piece  of  ground  iu  front  of  the  church  of  Brechin  ;  40s.  from 
at  Olamis  ;  12a  6d.  from  a  tenement  in  Perth  ;  Gs.  8(1.  from  a  tenement 
JDumUw;  408.  from  a  tenement  in  Aberdeen  ;  ^4,  68.  lOd.  from  the  Grange 
Xonifietll ;  39b.  lOd,  from  the  lands  of  Balgillo  ;  and  138.  8d.  from  the  lands  of 
Jiunby,  in  the  pariah  of  Murroea.' 

He  Abbey  poBMsaed  two  burghs,  both  on  its  own  lands  :  the  burgh  of  barony 

%xA  refcality  of  Arbroath,  and  the  burgh  of  Torry,  in  Kincardineshire.'     It  was  on 

1 1th   Drcciiilier  1495   that  James  IV.  eret^ted  tlie  village  of  Torry  into  a   free 

irgh  in  barony.      The  deed  is  dated  at  'the  monastery  of  Abirbrothok,'  where 

at  the  time  the  king  had  been  staying.     It  bears  that  the  erection  was  for  the 

devotion  which  James  bore  to  St  Thomas  and  to  St  Fotinus,  the  latter  the 

tron  aaint  of  Torry,  and  also  for  the  love  which  he  bore  towards  David,  abbot  of 

Arbroath.     A  reason  which  possibly  had  more  effect  with  the  king,  was  '  for  the 

uid  support  of  strangers,  <£c.,  sojourning  in  said  village,  who  coming  beyond 

hills  towards  t,h<?  burgh  of  Abirdene  or  other  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

|lit  perchance,  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  be  unable  to  cross 

water  of  Dee.'     The  deed  of  erection  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Torry,  with 

it  of  the  abbot  and  his  successors,  the  power  of  electing  bailies,  and  that 

should  have  a  cross  with  a  weekly  market  and  also  a  yearly  market.' 

While  as  yet  the  monastery  had  only  a  portion,  though  a  large  portion,  of  this 

property,  Pope  Uonoriua  III.,  on  13th  May  1220,  issued  a  bull  in  which  be 

ik  'the  convent  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  Scotland,  along  with  all  its  posses' 

under  the  protection  of  the  Apostolic  See.'* 

With  regard  to  the  cell  of  Arbroath  Abbey  at  Fyvie,  Pius  II.,  who,  as  .^neos 

jrlrioK  Piccolomini,  had  himself  visited  Scotland,  'ordered  the  Abbot  of  Deer,  the 

»r»or  of  Reatonn.-int,  on  the  water  lydil,  canon  of  Aberdeen,  to  unite  the  priory  of 

Fyvie  to  the  monastery  of  Arbroath.'      The  same  Pope,  on  the  9th  of  March  1462, 

lied   to  the  Abbey  that  the  vicars  of  the  parochial  churches  subject  to  them 

not  be  subject  to  any  bishop  but  to  the  bishop  under  whom  the  convent  is.'* 

Prom  the  detailed  statement  it  appears  that  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  possessed 

MOMiiking,  and  for  the  most  part  a  great  deal,  of  all  that  in  the  mediaeval  ages 

OMiatitiited  wealth.     There  is  further  indication  of  its  riches  in  the  ecclesiastical 


I|jgf4  ffaH—  utiwi  H».  (roin  tliu  commutiktion 
if  fMroUBialo  two  marks  ailTFr,  th«t  'itniiiieani 
lka(  tka  prio*  «f  aa  ox  wm  At.  8d.'— '  Aonala  of 
fii»«kii4,'  voLU.  p.  296. 

*8*«  til*  ■uii«— i»«  gnat*,  m  rsoonl«><]  in  the 
*S«aM>^'VD>  A)>baine  de  Aberbrothoc, '  the 
'•pure*  of  uifonniition  witL  rrtptrl  to  tho 
QFf  thi>  rdonMUsry  ;  uiil  aUo  MUler'a 
'  Aitftatb  sad  Ha  Abbey,'  |ip.  157-167,  whora. 


oompilctl  from  the  B«guten,  there  if  a  careful 
(tateroent  of  the  properties  of  the  monka,  and 
from  which  aooouiit  the  notice  in  the  tazt  is 
mainly,  in  abridged  form,  tierivod. 

*It^.  of  Great  Seal,  142-1-1513,  p.  48n.  No. ! 

*  Beg.  Vet.  de  Aberbrothoo,  p.  158.     See  i 
Theiner'B  Vetera  Monomenta,  p.  15. 

^  Theiner'a  Vet«n  HontuDenta,  p.  436. 
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liMd  ky  the 

■•■B  the  Owmaad  the 
to  wlwt  vas esDed  the  'Book  of 
f,  ia  Booej  and  ▼ietaal,  are  ^ 
ffBfH  vkkh  in  their  total 
hatwaea  nfat*  «im)  t«o 

th«a:  la  anner,  £3873.  14*.  8«te;  wheat.  39^ 
9  flflote ;  aMMl.  MO  ehalden  3  boOi  3  frfata; 
37  iMmli  ;  grike,  2  hamb:  'kayae  bwfia  and  other  nnn  datiei  maitited.'  U 
deee  not  ^ipear  {n»  the  aeeoant  of  the  eoDetto  ^eBwial  that  the  rante  prodaoad 
BO  oraeh  aa  the  aannnptmL  'The  mi  paj«d  to  the  king  of  the  nparpfaia  of 
tha  tUf^  of  beae6e8a'  waa,  for  Arbroath  Abbaf,  £800.  lo  1571  the  OmB' 
MWopera  of  the  Kirk  aangned  to  the  king's  hoaae  of  the  crop  of  that  y«ar 
and  h>  tiaie  eoming  JC3C3I,  Sa.  6d^  of  whieh  there  vac  'the  laoBCj  of  the  thrid 
of  the  Abbaj  of  AhirbroChok,  £837.  1S«.'>  la  the  jrcar  1»99  then  vaa  prapand 
a  Uat  of  '  the  char^  of  the  TemporaUtie  of  the  hail  Kirkhkadia  of  qohataoiaivar 
Banafioes  within  this  realm  aonezit  to  oar  Sovermine  Lordis  Crowna.'  In  tht« 
Uat  a  fall  detail  is  given  of  the  fso-dataes  payahlev  in  aoaef  and  kind,  Ofii  the 
lands  of  the  Ablwj,  together  with  the  namea  of  the  feiuua,  in  the  eoimtim  of 
PorW,  Alierdeeo,  BRoff,  Perth,  and  Kincardine.  The  monej  rents  then  amoonted 
to  £1607,  19a.  4d.  Soots,  and  the  rents  pajaUe  is  bera^  aiaal,  pooltrjr,  4o>,  ware 
atill  comidiTnibla.* 

Traces  of  the  {msessioiu  of  the  monastery  are  seen  in  the  cfaaftera  of  the 
it««.  Mvy  Oaud,  voL  H.  p.  lU.  *  Bar  Ki|.  da  Abwixelhfoe— Ap^  to  PmIm*,  pp.  uxi«.-mlM. 
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ilj  of  Maule  of  Panmare,  to  whom  the  lordship  and  barony  of  Aberbrotbock 
ij  dcaoeaded.     A  minute  account  of  these  poesessions,  as  belonging  to 
fMBily  at  the  time,  is  given  in  the  retour  of  service  of  George.    Earl  of 
are,  on    Ist   April    1662.     It  generally  corresponds  to  that  which  is  given 
svcL     Mention  is  made  of  the  various  possessions  of  the  abbacy,  '  as  well  the 
ritUAlity  «u  the  temporality  thereof,'  the  spirituality  being  the  patronage  and 
of  tlie  churches,     There  is  included  in  this  retour  of  Horvice,  as  belonging  to 
Earls  of  Panmure,  'the  place,  seat,  (ictdi,  and  shrine  in  the  said  church  of 
erbrotbook,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  said  abljacy  and  lords  of  erection  of 
B,  in  any  time  byepast,  togetiier  with  the  ward,  the  hay  meadows,  and  the 
firth  and  moor  of  Aberbrothock ;  the  lands  [superiorities]  of  Guiud,  Brax, 
Onuage  of  Conan,  Kirkton  of  Aberbrothock,  and  the  manorplace  and  precinct  of 
■aid  lordship  and  abbacy  of  Aberbrothock,''  dec. 

Manj  valuable  privileges  wore  possessed  by  the  Abbey.     It  enjoyed  the  special 
It  of  sanctuary,  which  was  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  right  of  sanctuary  con- 
by  eocleuastical  law  on  all  churches  possessing  the  right  of  l>aptism,  or  to 
rUdi  a  oemetery  was  attached.      It  was  custom-froe,  and  pa-^sed  its  exports  of 
hides,  tallow,  and  salmon  by  its  own  coket.^      The  Abbey  wos  also  toll-free, 
rhieb  in  ages  when  trade  was  subjected  to  harassing  restrictions  was  a  privilege  of 
nderable  importance.     This  privilege  was  conferred  by  Alexander  II.,  iu  a  writ 
at  Edinburgh,  addressed  to  the  burgesses  and  provosts  of  his  burghs.      It 
f>led  'the  men  of  the  convent  of  Aberbrothoc'  from  toll  and  custom.^    A  caae 
ooatravention  of  the  privilege  was  tried  in  the  court  of  the  justiciar  of  the  north 
kha  Forth,  held  at  Forfar  on  17th  July   1348.     Certain  burgesses  of  Dundee 
ipeared  in  court  for  the  purpose  of  repiedging  one  of  their  number  accused  of 
liavicg  exacted  toll  from  a  man  of  the  Abbey  of  Aberbrothock,  contrary  to  the 
Brivtlege  conferred  in  the  royal  charter  and  Papal  conlimiation.     The  accused,  on 
ig  his  indictment  read,  acknowledged  his  fault,  and  on  bended  knees  and  with 
Kped  hands  besought  the  Abbot's  pardon  and  absolution,  which  were  granted.^ 
iTho  'men'  of  the  convent,  whose  privilege  was  thus  maintained  in  court,  included 
ite  citixens  of  Arbroath.       Sometimes  the  Abbey,  in  defending  ite  possessions  and 
rivihgeB.  came  into  collision  with  its  great  territorial  neighbours  as  well  as  with 
One  of  its  writs  records  a  perambulation  of  the  boundaries  lietween  the 
of  Couan  and  Tulach,  made  on  22nd  June  1254,  being  the  day  of  St  Alban 
llartyr,  in  consequence  of  disputes  tw  to  the  boundaries  having  arisen  l^tween 
'*!»«  Abbot  and  convent  on  the  one  part,  and  Peter  de  Maule,  lord  of  Panmure, 
and  Christian  bis  wife,  on  the  other.^     The  Earl  of  Buchan,  justiciar  of  Scotlaiul, 
was  proeent  at  the  perambulation,  whicJi  took  place  at  Caimconan. 


*  R«(.  d*  FWninare.  jip.  333-34. 

*Bc(.  Nigrum  do  Aberbrothoc,  pp.  25,  'M, 

'Bag,  T«ttt»  d«  Aberbruthoc,  p.  78w 


*  R^.  Nigmm  <le  Aberbrothoc,  p.  20. 
■  Reg.  Vet.  de  Aberbrothoc,  p.  i'£L 
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It  was  not  only  in  Scotland  that  the  Abbey  was  free  from  toll  and  custom.  In 
tlje  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  King  John  of  England,  on  the  petition  of  William, 
K  ing  of  Scotland,  '  granted  to  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Abbertbrothoc  that  they 
might  sell  and  buy  for  their  own  use  through  bis  whole  land  free  of  toll  and  all 
other  custom,  saving  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  London.'  The  charter  was  dated 
at  Carlisle,  19th  February  1206,  and  was  witnessed  by  Roger  de  Lasoy,  constable 
of  Chester,  and  others.'  It  is  interesting,  a&  showing  that  the  Norman  lords  of 
England  had  taken  no  umbrage  at  the  dedication  of  the  Ab)jey  to  the  saint  whom 
Henry  II.  had  assist«U  to  his  title  of  martyr.  The  privil^e  conferred  by  the 
charter  of  King  John  extended  to  the  burgesses  of  the  Abbot's  burgh  of  Arbroath, 
and  it  was  pleaded  so  recently  as  in  1760  by  one  of  them,  who  was  travelling  in 
England  as  a  chapman.  On  production  of  a  copy  of  the  charter,  the  plea  was 
sustained,  and  this  son  of  St  Thomas  was  allowed  to  open  shop  in  an  English  town. 
The  Rev.  James  Hall,  who  held  curacies  in  Warwickshire,  in  a  book  of  travels 
published  by  him  in  1807,  and  writing  of  Arbroath,  says  that  being  introduced  to 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh,  he  found  that  at  that  time  they  '  piqued 
themselves  much  on  their  privileges,  since  a  freeman  of  this  burgh  has  certain 
rights  and  privileges  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  these  peculiar  privileges,'  he  addS) 
•  having  been  granted  to  one  of  the  Abliots  of  Aljerbrothock,  and  all  tlio  burgesses, 
on  account  of  his  and  their  steady  adherence  to  the  Crown  during  the  rebellioo 
of  the  nobles  in  the  reign  of  James  III.'  In  fact,  the  privilege,  as  has  been 
seen,  is  of  much  older  date.  In  1357,  David  II.,  of  Scotland,  granted  to  the 
Abbey  '  the  great  custom  arising  from  merchandise  and  goods  in  the  burgh,  port, 
and  regality  of  Arbroath,  with  the  right  of  coquet'  This  is  noticed  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Acts  of  the  Parliament,  prefixed  to  the  General  Index,  where 
also  is  given  &  factimile  of  King  David's  charter  from  the  original  in  the  Panmure 
charter  chest.  The  grant,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  whole 
customs  of  the  burgh.  It  appears  from  the  Exchequer  Rolls  that  a  pixjportioii, 
from  a  third  to  a  fourth,  was  paid  to  the  Abbot,  and  the  balance,  after  deduction 
of  fees,  was  paid  to  the  king's  chamberlain. 

The  Abbey  possessed  rights  and  privileges  of  a  different  nature  from  thoM 
of  trade,  or  which  brought  in  wealth.  It  became  heir  to  the  greatest  of  tha 
Culdee  houses.  Along  with  tho  church  of  Abemethy.  granted  by  King  William, 
the  monks  obtained  a  half  of  its  tithes ;  the  other  half  was  reserved  to  the 
Culdees  of  Abernethy  and  their  '  abbot,'  who  was  simply  a  secular  proprietor. 
As  incidental  to  this  gift,  the  Abljey  of  Arbroath  obtained  the  custody  of  the 
great  Culdee  symbol,  the  Brecbeunach,  hterally,  the  '  variegated '  or  '  spotted  ' 
banner.  The  Brecbennach  was  the  consecrated  banner  of  St  Colnmba.  It* 
custody  was  held  of  the  Abbot,  in  the  beginning  of  thi;  fourteenth  century,  by 
the  knightly  family  of  Monymusk  of  that  ilk,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Urrjs 

1  GslawUr  of  Dooomciiti  rekting  to  Scotland  in  H.M.  Publi«  Kocoitl  Office,  vul.  t.  |t|v  iU^  IS9. 
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ami  tlie  Frasera,  becoming  vested,  about  the  year  1420,  in  the  Irvines  of  Drum,^ 
»  fiunily  which  still  snrvives  in  the  male  line.  The  lands  of  Forglen,  the  church 
of  whidi  was  dedicated  to  St  Adaninan,  the  biographer  of  St  Columba,  wore 
gnuted  to  the  monks  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Brecbennach.'^ 

Bj  permission  from  Rome,  the  Abbots  of  Arbroath  wore  ring,  mitre,  and 
eroner.  They  further  enjoyed  a  Papal  exemption  from  attendance  at  synods. 
B»e  AhbotB  had  also  the  privilege  of  conferring  minor  orders,  and  of  consecrating 
ilie  fttmitare  of  the  altar.  This  privilege  was  obtained  from  Rome  on  their 
own  raqueat,  and  on  account  of  the  perils  attendant  on  crossing  the  sea  from 
AHxtmUi  to  St  Andrews,'  a  reason  which  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  difficulties 
of  UttvelUng  in  those  times.  The  Abbots  thus  exercised  episcopal  functions, 
and  within  their  domain  they  must  have  been  more  powerful  than  the  neigh- 
boaring  Bishops  of  Brechin.  But  the  Abbots  had  occasional  disputes  with 
tlia  bishops,  and  they  did  not  always  gain  their  point.  The  monastery  hod  a 
OOOSWtion  both  with  the  bishopric  of  Brechin  and  with  the  priniatial  see  of 
8t  Andrews.  Both  diocesans  claimed  the  episcopal  sultsidy,  which  the  monastery 
paid,  but  under  protest.  The  Abbot  paid  Canterbury  alms.  The  amount  of 
tfeoM  dtlM  in  1290,  for  two  years,  was  £10;  in  1359  the  sum  paid  was  £7,  lOs.^ 
payment  of  Canterbury  alms  by  a  Scottish  abbot  seems  worthy  of  note. 
sr  long  there  was  a  firm  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
oikennchmenta  by  the  English  Cliurch,  and  indeed,  as  appears  from  the  letter 
of  the  Estates  to  the  Pope  in  1320,  Scotland  was  as  anxious  for  the  independence 
of  bPT  Church  %a  for  the  independence  of  the  State  from  foreign  interference, 
Chareh  and  State  being  then  regarded  as  inseparably  connected.  The  clergy 
refnaed  to  recognise  or  obey  the  Papal  legate  unless  he  was  commissioued  to 
Soolland.  But  there  were  frequent  eucroachmenta  by  the  English  Church.  It 
^ipean  to  bo  one  of  these  which  is  mentioned  by  Fordun,  who  states  that  the 
Prior  of  Durham  and  the  Archdeacon  of  York,  being  sent  by  the  Papal  legate 
of  Etigland,  visited  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a)>solution  to  the 
clergy.  They  went  through  the  country  from  Berwick  to  Arbroath,  assembling 
the  clergy  in  cities  and  in  boroughs,  and  exacting  from  them  a  sworn  pledge 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  legate's  commands.  The  clergy,  standing  bare- 
before  the  doors  of  the  churches,  received  absolution.^  This  proceeding, 
among  other  places  at  Arbroath  Abbey,  seems  to  have  lieen 
intended  for  confirming  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  of  the  National  Church  to 
Bobml 

The  lands  of  the  monastery  were  held  in  free  regality,  a  tenure  which  gave  the 
bbot  sovereign  power  over  his  people,  with  an  unlimited  criminal  jurisdiction. 

14S&,  the  Abbot,  in  virtue  of  his  right  of  regality,  compounded  with  Andrew 


*  iUg.  V«tna  lis  Aborbrothoe — rref.,  p.  xxxiiL 

*  tbid,  p.  lU.  *  lUg.  Xig.  de  Ab«rb.,  pp.  61,  53. 


*  Eicbeciuer  Itolli,  voL  L  pp.  CO-MI. 
°8kon«'i  Fordon,  p.  287. 
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Lychtoun,  and  granted  hitn  a  remission  for  the  slaughter  of  one  James  Gibfioan.* 
This  power  of  regality  continued  till  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  and 
thus,  even  after  the  Abbey  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  religious  house,  its  bailies  of 
regality  exercised  an  authority  which  enabled  them  to  rescue  prisoners  from 
the  king's  justiciar,  and  '  repledge '  them  into  their  own  court,  if  the  prisoners 
had  been  dwelling  within  their  bounds.  There  is  on  record  a  case  of  four  tiien 
accused  of  murder  having  been  thus  rescued.*  Several  of  the  commissions  to  the 
Ogilvys  of  Airlie,  aa  bailies  of  the  regality,  illustrate  the  system  of  repledging 
from  other  jurisdictions  to  that  of  the  Abbot,  tenants  of  the  monastery  who 
had  been  cited  to  foreign  courts.^ 

The  officer  who  administered  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbey 
was  the  bailie  of  the  regality  or  justiciar.  A  similar  office  exists  in  the  continental 
monasteries.  The  monks  appointed  their  bailie,  but  the  office  was  latterly  bereditaty 
in  the  Airlie  family.  The  Earls  of  Airlie  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  bailie  of 
the  regality  of  Arbroath  till  it  was  abolished  in  1748  Its  value  in  money  at  the 
date  of  its  abolition  was  reckoned  at  £1400  sterling,  the  sum  paid  to  Lord  Airlie 
as  oomjiensation  for  its  loss,  independently  of  £41,  13s.  4d.  paid  to  each  of  two 
regality  clerks.  The  duties  of  the  bailie  were  discharged  by  a  deputy,  who  held 
his  head  court  in  the  regality- rooms  in  the  gate  of  the  monastery.  The  head  courts 
were  continued  long  after  the  church  of  the  Abbey  was  a  ruin,  and,  according 
to  a  manuscript  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  the  ordinary  courts  were  held  in  tlM 
'new  church,'  by  which  is  meant  the  parish  church.  The  same  authority, 
evidently  speaking  of  the  post-Beformation  period,  says  that  the  bailie  of  regality 
was  not  in  use  to  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  within  the  town,  although  he  did  so 
in  the  case  of  great  crimes  tried  by  juries,  and  in  which  the  criminals  might  be 
subjected  to  considerable  fines.  Other  civil  officers  of  the  Abbot  were  the  *  mail' 
and  coroner,  who  were  executors  of  the  law  within  the  bounds  of  the  regiUity, 
and  the  judex  or  dempster,  who  tried  and  pronounced  sentence  on  crimiomls. 
The  latter  office  became  hereditary  in  the  family  who  held  the  lands  of  Caouldston, 
to  whom  it  gave  name.*  The  duties,  like  those  of  the  bailie,  were  generally 
performed  by  deputy.  In  1370,  Andrew  Dempster  of  Caraldaton  became  bouad 
to  the  Abbot  and  convent  that  be  and  his  heirs  would  furnish  a  person,  rauding 
within  the  shire  of  Aberbrotbock,  to  administer  justice  within  the  courts  of  the 
Abbey.  The  annual  salary  of  20s.  sterling  was  to  be  paid  to  the  deputy,  aad 
it  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  issues  of  the  courts.^  The  Abbey  had  a  saUricd 
advocate,  and  the  office  was  given  to  a  high  functionary  of  the  law,  the  one  who 
held  what  anciently  represented  the  office,  though  not  precisely  the  present 
duties,  of   Lord   Justice-Clerk.      The  more  domestic  duties  oonnect«d   with  the 


*  Hog.  Xig.  de  Aberb.,  pii.  07,  OA. 

*  Pltokim'l  Criminal  Trials,  1£70,  p.  l(t. 

*  SMcnd  B«port  Uirt.  M2ia  Oom.,  p.  VSJ. 


*  Keg.  Vet,  de  Aborbrothoo— PreJkoa,  p.  xttL 

*  Beg.  Nig.  de  Aberbrothoc,  p.  81. 
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MidminiBtntiion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Abbey  were  performed  by  a  chamberlain, 
i«l«w*n),  granitor  (who  had  charge  of  the  granaries),  sacristan,  cellarer,  iS:c.,  some 
wUch  offioea  were  held  by  members  of  the  brotherhood.  The  ecclesiastical 
of  sub-prior  was  of  course  held  by  one  of  the  monks  ;  the  sab-prior  ranked 
ttely  after  the  Abbot  We  likewise  hear  of  a  pedagogue  as  one  of  the 
offioera,  and  a  profeaaor  of  theology, — possibly  one  and  the  sam&  The 
had  the  usual  stipend  of  a  parochial  vicar,  which  was  ten  marks, 
'bendfls  his  daily  portion  with  the  monks.'  A  covenant  was  entered  into,  on 
April  I486,  with  Archibald  Lamy,  pedagogue,  on  these  terms. ^ 
Saudi  was  the  constitution,  and  such  the  powers,  privileges,  and  possessions  of 
DMinaatio  establishment  of  Arbroath.  As  Mr  Innes  has  said,  '  the  lord  Abbot 
of  SBch  A  house  as  Arbroath,  whether  bearing  the  crosier  or  mitre,  or  buckling  on 
cftrnal  armour,  whether  sitting  in  the  high  places  of  Council  and  Parliament, 
taking  homage  and  dispensing  law  among  his  vassals  and  serfs,  or  folloMring  his 
to  battle,  was,  in  virtue  of  his  official  position,  his  revenues,  his  followers, 
ftetoal  power,  by  far  the  greatest  person  in  the  shire.''  It  is  worth  while  to 
in  mind,  as  bringing  out  a  democratic  phase  of  the  Mediteval  Ghnrch,  that 
while  the  parochial  clergy  were  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  good  families,  the 
regnlar  clergy,  or  the  monks,  were  often  of  the  common  people.  The  Abbots,  who 
were  elected  by  the  monks,  generally  from  among  themselves,  were  of  the  same 
I ;  at  any  rate,  this  state  of  things  continued  as  long  as  the  monastic  system 
pore  Mid  vigorous.  It  thus  happened  that  the  greatest  men  in  a  county  did 
on  bended  knee  and  with  joined  hands,  to  a  poor's  man's  son  ;  that  proud 
were  honoured  by  acting  as  his  deputy  ;  and  that,  on  being  called  upon^ 
[^(hqr  followed  with  alacrity  his  standard. 

The  seal  of  the  Abbey,  attached  by  the  Abbot  as  a  lord  of  Parliament  and  a 

of  tile  Oooncil  to  State  papers,  or  as  head  of  his  own  establishment  to  charters 

R>r  olhfir  dooumeat^  granted  by  the  monastery,  was  round,  and  measured  3^  inches 

in  diuaeter.     It  represented  on  one  side  the  murder  of  Becket  by  the  four  knights, 

'  with  the  inscription :  '  Sigillvm  abbatii  el  eonventvs  set  Thome  nMrtvrit  de  Alrnr- 

■hrolAoL'      The  counter  seal  repreaeated  a  sbrine,  with  folding  doors,  displaying 

the  Virgin  and  Child,  seated  and  crowned.     The  legend  on  this  side  was :   '  Porta 

ittf  ave:  per  te  fxtUt  «citu«  a  ve :  venit  ab  eva  ve:  ve  quia  toUit  ave.'    This 

the  chapter  seal,  or  seal  of  the  convent ;  but  several  of  the  Abbots  had  seals 

[of  their  own,  all  of  them  oontaining  some  representation  of  the  assassination  of 

81  UMmas. 

^Bcf.  Nig.  lie  Abarbrotboc,  p.  94S.  • /Md.— SrefMW,  pp.  st.,  xtL 
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tliiy  were  pkced.  It  ««■  gunibr  Bod^M— the  eooaemuios  of  imedoin, 
Miliar  19  of  •  povsr  in  Uib  eomtry  cmpdUe  of  IwlifiBg  ita  evn  agiuiMt  UmI^ 
gfaat  pow  of  like  faiMkl  tyekOatj — wfaicfc  led  tlw  mas  wiHghfanrf  prinoee  wfa 
weaMfaiwri  Um  OMUMteriea  to  grant  chuten  of  incoqwratioD  to  bu]^ 
tiorglw  Mid  Um  BMaMterfas  were  boCh  popular  (oroes,  powen  wbooe 
iTM  on  Uie  dd*  of  liberty,  and  peaoe,  aad  order,  ard  which,  in  tlieir  oootent 
viUi  tarboleat  Uwoea,  were  vtoadj  wpportei*  ol  tlie  central  authority  of  tbo 
atatCL  There  seed,  tbeD,  be  m  doabi  as  to  Uke  olyect  which  WilHam  the  lioB 
bad  In  ereetiDg  and  endowing  the  mooastery  of  Ariiraath.  He,  and  other  kio^i 
and  noblns  who  contributed  to  its  revenues,  had  in  view  in  what  they  did  and 
gave  the  Mlvation  of  tl»eir  souls ;  they  themselves  say  so  ;  but  it  may 
■MBMied  aa  certain  that  William  was  not  thinking  of  his  own  aoul  only, 
even  i^icluiiively  of  any  spintual  tnteresta,  when  he  founded  the  Abbey.  He 
thoaKht  o'  Matting  up  a  strong  power  which  would  be  loyal  to  the  Crown,  and 
In  many  ways  ImnRticial  to  tlie  province  in  which  it  was  placed.  And  in  their 
beat  days  th«  Ablwy  of  Arbroath,  and  other  establishments  of  a  like  character, 
■ervMl  tlw  purjmHn  of  th«ir  ertx'tion.  The  church  lands  were  green  and  cultivated 
«|iots  amid  wimt  was  often  the  surrounding  desolation  wrought  in  lawless  timca  : 
in  Hofitland,  IWore  the  iwtablisliment  in  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  three  older 
(Tiilvrraitleii,  ihn  uioruvitnrirs  were  the  sole  lights  of  learning.  From  the  i-xi»teiK« 
at  Arbnmtli  of  the  otlicial  called  the  professor  of  theology,  it  may  bo  inferred 

'  •  Klnij  Jkinu*  the  Kinit,  roy  of  thi»  rvgioua, 
li«UI  tli»t  b»  WM  sno  «air«uiot  to  the  citnm.' 

— Woila  of  Sir  DsTid  LomOuy  (Eain.  IRHK  ro .  U.  p.9<K. 
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that  the  Abbey  was  a  school  of  the  prophets,  as  well  as  one  of  the  custodiers  of 
wlttteTer  of  secular  knowledge,  of  literature  and  the  arts,  the  mediaeval  ages 
pONMMtd.  Relative  to  what  we  have  to  show  as  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
•neoMdiiig  ceaturies,  the  learning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  on  to  the  revival 
of  lattcn  in  the  fifteenth,  may  indeed  seem  as  puerile  as  its  religion  waa 
mpecvtitioas ;  bat  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  an  age  when  no  printed 
book  was  in  existence!,  the  knowledge  of  letters  might  have  died  out  altogether  but 
for  the  guardianship  of  the  churchmen,  who  had  the  credit  of  taking  the  leading 
pnrt  In  their  revival  It  is  known  that  the  monks  of  Arbroath  did  take  an 
interasi  in  such  literature  as  their  age  possessed,  for  they  had  a  library  which 
in  tlie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  consisted  of  fully  two  hundred  volumes.' 
They  devoted  a  portion  of  their  revenues  to  the  maintetuuice  of  this  library,  and 
of  their  time  to  its  increase  by  copying.  Of  the  monastic  school  of  Arbroath 
Uttl«  is  known,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  there  was  little 
about  it  which  was  worth  knowing.  As  John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen, 
Um  father  of  Scottish  poetry,  received  bis  early  education  at  the  Abbey,  it 
prodaosd  one  name  which  has  lived  in  our  national  literature. 

In  alliance  with  the  learning  of  civilized  states  is  law.  Most  interesting  is 
the  relation  of  the  Abliey  of  Arbroath  to  the  early  laws  of  Scotland.  Besides  the 
referenoes  to  the  much  earlier  laws  of  the  reign  of  King  David,  there  is  printed 
in  the  Chartulary  a  lx)dy  of  statutes  of  the  reign  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  year  1318.* 
Coaccming  those  statutes,  the  editors  remark  that  they  are  the  only  body  of 
gaDsrml  laws  of  the  reign  of  Robert  I.,  and  that  they  '  derived  additional 
aathority  and  interest  from  the  fact  that  Bernard,  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  as 
chanoeUor  of  the  kingdom,  probably  either  framed  them  or  presided  in  Parliament 
when  they  were  passed,  and  thought  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  place 
in  the  Register  of  his  Abbey.' 

Important  duties  were  committed  to  the  monastery  and  its  Abbots  in  the 
adnuntatratiou  of  law  and  justice,  sometimes  beyond  as  well  as  within  their 
own  jurisdiction.  In  the  year  1286,  when  Scotland  was  ruled  by  guardians  for 
the  Maid  of  Norway,  a  commission,  dated  25th  September,  was  addressed  by  the 
gBardtana  to  Henry,  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  and  David  de  Betune,  who  were 
'directed  to  inquire  by  good  and  faithful  men  of  the  country  in  what  state  the 
ire  belonging  to  the  land  of  Strin  [Scryne,  near  Arbroath],  in  the  tenement 

FMmore,  was  on  the  day  on  which  the  late  King  Alexander  of  good  memory 
And  if  the  holding  of  Christian  of  Maule  in  relation  to  the  said  pasture 
was  altered,  they  were  to  restore  her  to  the  same  state  therein  as  she  was  on 
tha  day  of   the  king's  death.      The  commissioners  reported  that,  in  presence  of 

wwm  of  Baillulo,  William  of  Brechin,  Henry  of  Gorlay,  Robert  of  Betune, 
Its,  and  other  trustworthy  men,  on  the  Monday  next  Vjefore  the  Feast  of 
*  8apra,  p.  SAu  *  Beg.  Vet.  de  Abtrbrothoo,  pp.  3I8-3G0. 
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8t  Luke  Evangelist,  thej  bad  made  strict  inqaest  by  suitors  of  the  baroniee  of 
Angus,  and  other  true  men,  sworn  and  examined,  and  had  found  that  the  said 
pasture,  which  is  called  Salmanmore,  of  right  belongs  to  the  lands  of  Strin  in  the 
tenement  of  Fannemore,  and  was  in  peaceful  occupation  of  the  said  Christian 
on  the  day  of  the  king's  death,  and  they  therefore,  in  terms  of  their  commission, 
reBtore<l  the  said  Christian  to  her  former  right  of  said  pasture.*^ 

A  somewhat  similar  commission  was  issued  in  1325  by  King  Robert  the 
Brace.  It  was  dated  '  at  Aberbrothock  the  22d  day  of  Jane,  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  our  reign.'  The  commission  was  addressed  to  Bernard,  Abbot 
of  Arbroath,  chancellor,  and  Alexander  Fraser,  the  king's  chamberlain,  who  were 
instructed  to  ascertain  what  liberties  the  burgh  of  Dundee  positessed  under  former 
Soottiab  kings.  At  this  time  the  country  was  emerging  from  the  long  War  of 
Independence,  and  the  burghs,  with  the  return  of  peace,  were  resuming  their 
trade,  and  looking  to  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  the  evidence  of  which 
bad  in  many  cases  been  lost  in  the  war.  It  was  not  until  two  years  after  the 
commission  was  issued  that  it  was  acted  upon.  In  1327  the  commiasionen 
repaired  to  Dundee,  where  they  examined  a  great  many  witnesses,  not  only 
burgesses  of  the  to^^-n,  but  persons  from  Arbroath,  Montrose,  Forfar,  and  more 
distant  burghs.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  the  issue  of  a  royal  charter, 
confirming  to  the  town  of  Dundee  its  old  privileges  and  liberties.  The  original 
of  this  document  is  still  preserved  in  the  burgh  archives  of  Dundee.* 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  preservation  of  laws  and  learning,  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  conservation  of  popular  rights,  that  the  monasteries  did  useful 
work.  Their  contributions  to  the  material  comfort  of  the  people  tended  in  an 
important  degree  to  the  growth  of  civilization.  It  was  not  by  their  personal 
example  alone,  as  handicraftsmen  in  the  best  days  of  their  system,  that  the 
monks  encouraged  the  arts.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  their  great 
cliurchi^  gave  employment  to  workmen,  who  in  other  ways  also  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  monks.  Then  we  are  indebted  to  the  monasteries  for  what 
may  seem  perhaps  not  a  very  large,  but  which  was  really  am  important  gift — 
the  introduction  into  this  country  of  many  of  our  kitchen  vegetables,  aa  well 
as  fruits,  which  had  been  previously  unknown  in  Scotland,  There  is  a  small 
local  trace  of  the  service  of  the  monks  of  Arbroath  in  this  direction  in  the 
numerous  orchards  which  used  to  be  within  the  burgh  and  its  liberties,  and  in 
the  'Arbroath  ozlin,'  a  sweet-tasted  apple,  originally  brought  from  the  Continent 
by  one  of  the  Abbots,  and  planted  in  his  own  garden.      Some  of  these  apple 


■  ThU  intereiting  '  Koto  of  B«tuni  by  the  Oom- 
miiaioDere  of  the  OuardUni  of  SootU&d '  wm 
printed  from  the  orijpn&l  in  the  Harleian  OoU»o- 
tion  in  the  '  Uegistnuii  Vetua  do  Aberbrothoo,' 
pp.   332,  S33.       It   has   «1bo   bean   printed   in 


*  Doenmenta  Dlustntiva  of  the  Hietorjr  of  Seat- 
land,'  pp.  96,  96,  publiihed  under  the  diteetioa 
of  the  Lord  Olerk  Reguter,  and  in  the  '  Regiatrnm 
de  Pitnmure,'  Preface,  pp.  olKril.,  olxriiL 
'  Monicipal  Iliitory  of  Ihmdee,  pp.  19,  9(X 
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ftre  still  to  he  found  in  the  gardena  of  the  town.     Poultry  and  the  dairy 

•lio  not  beneath  the  foetering  care  of  the  monks. 

Agrioultore  owes  much  to  the  prudence,  as  well  as  liberality,  with  which  the 

managed  their  extensive  estates.     In  the  Roisters  of  Arbroath  we 

vn  VTidsnoe  that  the  monks  were  good  landlords.     At  a  time  when  probably 

lay  landlord  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  when,  indcod,  the  unsettled  state 

■oeteiy  mast  have  been  a  great  barrier  in  the  way  of   landlords  doing  so, 

well  disposed  they  might  be,  the  monks  of  Arbroath  granted  leases  for 

now  ordinary  term  of   nineteen   years,  and  frequently  for   longer   periods. 

WbHk  tbey  had  a  good  tenant,  they  gave  him  all  reasonable  encouragement  to 

■atejr  on  his  bxxa.     At  the  siune  time,  they  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  guard 

persons  not  fully  approved   by   them   being  admitted   as  their  tenants. 

This  gave  rise  to  a  curious  regulation.     Widows,  being  tenants  of  the  Abbey,  were 

rJkOt  allowed  to  marry  without  the  Abbot's  consent      The  prsdial  arrangements 

the  monks  made  it  incumbent  on  many  of  their  tenants  and  cottars  to  give 

ice  in  harvest   work,  and   other  forms  of  agricultural   labour.       Some  were 

^leqnirKl  to  provide  wool,  wood,  peats,  and  slates,  but  military  service  exempted 

frocn  pradial  service.*     From  their  interest  in  agriculture,  it  follows,  as  a  matter 

L-af  coane,  that  trade  was  encouraged  by  the  monks,  and  in  one  of  the  Arbroath 

Registera  we  have  some  notices  of  early  banking.^     The  monks  took  considerable 

interest  in  fishings,  from  which,  as  has  been  seen,  part  of   their  revenue  was 

derived,  and  which  were  of  special  importance  to  them,  as  supplying  an  article 

fof  diet  indispensable  during  the  numerous  fasts  of  the  Church.     They  are  found 

giving  permission  to  take  bait  from   the  shores  of   Moniiieth,   which  belonged 

to  the  monastery.      The  permission  was  given  to  the  white  fishers  of  Fort-in- 

Cnsig,  who  peud   for  the  privilege  six  white  fish  for  every  day's  fishing  of  each 

line.'      The  fact  of   herrings  in  salt  and   barrel  being  a  portion  of   the 

Abhej  rents  from  Inverness^  is  curious,  but  it  can  scarcely  mean  that  herrings 

were  not  then  found  off  the  Forfarshire  coast. 

Tbe  erection  of  bridges  was  a  sign  of  internal  prosperity,  and  the  editors  of 

ribe  Arbroath  Chartulary  notice  that  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  monastery 

bcUt  bridges  over  the  streams  on  their  lands.      They  mention  this  as  a  proof 

^cf  '  tbe  great  progress  in  civilization  which  Scotland  had  made  during  the  reign 

of  Williaiu  and  the  pecu;eful  times  of  the  two  Alexanders.''^     Few  of  those  bridges 

■arriTed  the  wars  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  was  long 

,  before  they  were  rebuilt. 

A  fow  glimpses  into  the  domestic  manners  of  the  people  are  given  in  the 
^Abbej  Registers.  The  monks  hod  a  lodging,  or  '  hostilage,'  in  more  than  one  of 
^tba  Seottish  burghs.      In  the  burgh  of  Peebles  they  possessed  laud,  which  was 

'  Baf.  IGg.  da  Abertnothoo— Pref.  p.  zvii.  *  Keg.  Kig.  de  Aberbrotboo,  pp.  08,  09. 

•  B«.  Mis-  d*  Abnb.,  p.  Wt.     *  Md,  pp.  166, 157.    *  Beg.  Vet.  de  Aberbrotboo— Prafaoe,  p.  xxiz. 
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granted  in  1317  by  the  Abbot  and  convent  to  'William,  called  Maceon,'  borgen 
of  Peebles,  and  his  heirs,  for  a  feu-duty  of  '  two  shillings  of  silver  in  eiich  year 
at  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  finding  honest  lodging  for  the  AVibot  of 
Arbroath  who  shall  be  for  the  time,  and  for  his  monks,  aiBaociates,  and  olerka, 
their  bailies  and  attorneys,  coming  for  the  business  and  causes  of  the  monaateiy, 
as  often  as  they  shall  arrive,  each  according  to  his  station,  with  their  domestics ; 
a  ball  in  which  they  may  becomingly  eat,  with  a  table,  trestles,  and  oUier 
furniture,  a  spence  with  a  buttery,  a  chamber  or  chambers  where  they  may 
comfortably  sleep,  a  decent  kitchen,  and  a  stable  for  their  horses ;  they  shall 
provide  also,  on  the  coming  of  the  aforesaid  persons,  sufficient  fuel  as  well  in  the 
hall  and  chamber  aa  in  the  kitchen,  white  candles  of  tallow,  which  are  commonly 
called  candles  of  Paris,  straw  or  rushes  for  the  hall  and  chamber,  and  salt  for  the 
tables.  Moreover,  when  the  messengers  or  runners  of  the  Abbot  shall  come  to 
dwell  there,  they  shall  be  admitted  without  gainsaying,  but  the  said  William  at>d 
his  heirs  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  cost  of  tlieir  food.'^  Grants  of  hostilagea 
(tenements)  in  Stirling  and  Dundee  contain  similar  stipulations  with  regard  to 
accommodation  for  the  Abbot  and  monks.  The  charters  indicate  the  style  of 
furnishing  of  a  good  class  of  lodging  in  Scottish  towns  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  One  of  the  accessories  of  the  Stirling  hostilage  was  a  stable  capable  of 
receiving  thirty  horses. 

To  observe  hospitality  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  every  monastic  eatab- 
lishment  existed,  and  the  possessions  of  Arbroath  Abbey  were  Urge  enough  to 
enable  the  monks  to  perform  this  duty  with  princely  liberality.  The  poor,  persumt 
of  the  pauper  class,  which  was  a  very  numerous  class  under  the  monastic  system, 
received  regular  relief  at  the  almonry.  The  Abbot  waa  frequently  called  upon 
to  provide  entertainment  for  another  class — great  persons  of  the  land.  Among 
the  visitors  to  the  Ablwy  in  the  year  1488  there  were  the  king  and  the  arch- 
bishop.- These  royal  and  episcopal  visit*  were  incidentally  noticed  by  Abbot 
David  Lichtone,  in  an  ordinance  which  he  made,  about  the  year  1489,  for  the 
provisioning  of  the  Abbey.  It  appears  from  this  order  that  the  monks  used 
annually  800  wedders,  nine  score  of  marts  [salted  beeves]  and  fresh,  all  the  year  ] 
salted  codfish,  1500;  salmon,  from  the  Abbey's  fishings  at  Dundee,  Broughty 
Ferry,  and  Montrose,  11  barrels  ;  dry  haddocks  and  speldings,  1^00  ;  targe  soppUos 
of  fresh  sea  fish,  to  be  bought  daily,  jC60  a-year  bcin;;  allowed  for  the  parpose  ; 
eggs  and  butter,  to  the  value  of  20  merks ;  lamb,  veal,  grice,  and  chickens,  £20 ; 
two  dozen  swine  and  boars  ;  wheat,  30  chalders :  oatmeal,  40  chalden ;  malt,  8S 
chalders ;  with  largo  quantities  of  spices,  and  £20  for  candles.  The  ofBoen^ 
granitor  and  cellarer,  are  warned  not  to  bo  slothful  in  the  discharge  of  their  doty, 


■Kegia.  Vet.  (IcAlHsrb.,  pp.  900,301.  Thi*  charter 
boa  b««ii  raprintod,  with  a  tnuul»tiua,  )>y  tho 
Boottiih  fiwi^  Beeoida  Sooie^,  in  '  Charter*  Mid 


Docuiuenta  ralatioK  to  tha  Barjjh  of  P««bt«a,' 
(ip.  C-8. 
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'Mn  God,  of  His  grace,  has  given  the  place  largely  to  live  upon.'      It  was  added, 

;  ■  memorandum,  that  in  the  year  1488,  when  'the  kinges  hienee  was  heir  twys, 

ardiebischop  thris,  and  the  lordis  of   the  realme  and  all  otheris  hospitality 

ketpit,'  the  charges  of  the  old  cellarer  were  but  £500,  29s  4d.  [Soots],  and  that 

■ithis  nun  was  now  exceeded  in  the  '  memoriale,'  or  estimate,  by  ;&27.'     These 

ipplJM  are  indicative  of  a  large  hospitality.     It  is  probably  to  some  one  who  had 

eot«rtaiQ(yi  at  the  Ab1)cy  that  wo  are  indebted   for  the   venerable   looal 

*St  Thomas  is  kind  to  strangers.' 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Cnm.   mSTOBT    OV    THB   abbey — THB    war   of    IKDIPINDBNOB — COMVEimON    OF 
THX    BSTATE8   AT  THE    ABBBT — BATTtB    OF   ABBROATH. 


DURING  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  the  monastery  of  Arbroath  shared 
in  the  prosperity  which  Scotland  enjoyed  in  the  later  period  of  the  reign 
of  its  royal  founder,  and  in  the  reigns  of  his  son  and  grandson,  the  Second 
Pand  Third  Alexanders.     The  Abbot  of  his  own  monastery  was  a  trusted  minister 
^of  King  William.     He  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  English  Court  in  1200 
to  obtain  a  safe  conduct  for  his  royal  master,  which  was  issued  at  Gloucester  on 
SOth  October  in  that  year.'      William   and  the  Alexanders  visited  the  Abbey 
tftftfUsaiXj,  according  to  the  itinerant  habit  of  Scottish  royalty  in  those  early  ages. 
'SjiigB  were  apt  to  spend  a  large  part  of  their  revenues  upon  the  retinue  of  the 
[  eosrt,  and  perhaps  it  was  in  this  way  that  even  the  prudent  Alexander  II.  found 
pitwxwlf  ander  the  necessity  of  borrowing  a  sum  of  money  from  the  monks  of 
Artwnath.     The  king  got  the  money,  and  he  undertook  that  neither  the  monks 
ar  tbeir  convent  should   suffer   any    loss    by  extending  to  him   their  credit. 
Jeaaiider  *kept  merrily  at  Forfar'  the  Christmas  of  1215,  where  he  met  the 
I  Qbmh  his  motlier,  and  thereafter  they  set  out  together  for  Aberbrothoc,  to  see 
Uie  grave  of  King  William,  of  pious  memory.^ 

The  Abbey  hxul  not  been  long  founded  when  the  names  of  successive  abbots 

appaar  in  connection  with  dixruments  of  national  importance.      The  seal  of  the 

iBODastery  is  attached  to  the  ratitication  of  a  treaty  with  France,*     In  1290  the 

Abbot's  seal  was  set  to  an  act  memorable  in  Scottish  history,  the  confirmation 


*  BflCiatnuo  Nigrum  <l«  Aberbrotho«,  pp.  202,  363. 

*  CWIwutT  of  Doeumeotta,  SootlBod,  L  pp.  46,  47> 
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Birvick,  of  tbe  treaty  of 
of  Lady  MaigMet,  qiteea  aad 
txMty  Btiifc.  airfB  in  the  pfwunee  of  Edward,  kiag 
proffiJeJ  that  tke  I^*i^  lava^  aad  Ehntiaa  of  Seotkad  atumld 
Dvn^  tki  ici^  of  Ahweiifr  m.  tke  Abhoft  leent  to  hare 
■■ea  ia  Bag^airi  etthv  as  the  aSun  of  the  State  or  of  his 
In  1S69,  on  30th  AprO,  letter*  ef  prateetian,  to  eadare  for  three 
(■■ed  at  the  mrtannr  of  the  Baf^ah  kiag^  eon  m  faToor  of  tiie 
wbvcbI  of  Aheriinithoe>' 
The  AMm^  and  two  of  ite  Ahbota  ooeupjr  a  pwiiannt  plaoe  in  the  hietory 
<^  tfc*  period,  eo  di«frtnNH  to  the  Mtioa,  v^ich  foOowed  the  death  of  Alexander 
^M'  (>n  27th  Jane  1S93,  afcoot  fite  SMBtfa  heiora  John  Baliol  accepted  the 
""A  fltt  eaafition  of  doing  hooage  to  the  kii^  of  England,  and  oonseqiiMiUj 
**"*  ^*  *ar  had  emecged,  Edvard  L  directed  an  order  from  Berwick-nn- 
T^VMd,  ia  which  one  of  the  nonkB  of  Arbroath  waa  oeariy  coneemed,  and  of 
ii  a  tnmalatioii  from  the  Latin  of  the  original  doemnent : — 


'9m 


Alaa  of  Dnmfriea  and  Adam  of 


"^  •*■«.  ■■*  lord  ajperior  of  tha  kfa«doa  o* 
*>**|**4,  to  kb  MovimI  and  Uvatj  MMtar  Afaa 
•f  tfamMm,  rfuwcwnor  of  SootUnd,  greetinc. 
W  hrttwrtion  of  ocrtain  of  oar  traaty 
"■  fc»»«  baud  that  yoo  and  oor  beloved 
•*  AbHiRothok,  a  clerk  [oletiyiiiaa]  ••• 
^'^  ym  in  the  chanoellor'i  office  of 

••  aufitm  of  8eotland  in  the  time  of  A 

^  C*^  naaorjr,  late  Biahop  of  Caithoeaa,  ohan- 
«••»  li  flaotiaad,  were  delayed  at  Edinbotgh  at 
*•»■••  i«i  waiting  our  pleaanre,  while 
of  the  fomald  ehanoellorahip  waa 
•i,  for  ifiMB  weeki,  and  after  the  death  of 


VniBt^  «f  Doiafciea,  late  chanarilarr  of  Ih* 
aaae  ^g^"".  for  twenty  days :  We,  wiihiag 
to  order  yonr  aboT»4Deatioaed  chargee,  ha*« 
eooeaded  to  ea^  of  yoa  for  the  Min«  tiaM 
two  ihillnni  rtiiliiiB  a^iay,  to  bo  nodTed  far 
yoor  fiiirMlil  ahamee ;  and  therafori  «■  en- 
join ywi  that,  by  latten  patent,  eaaiad  with 
the  aeal  arigneH  to  the  gorotwnent  ct  Heatfaad. 
you  give  eoaunaad  to  ear  beloved  aad  tmaty 
Alexander  de  Baliol,  ohamberUin  of  Seotlaiut, 
that  he  oanae  to  be  paid  to  each  of  yon,  f«r 
the  Mid  fifteen  weeka  and  twenty  day*,  two 
■hillingi  a-day.  withoat  dolay.  That  whioh  he 
thaO  have  paid  to  you  we  wiih  to  be  pUeed  la 
hi*  aoeoimta.'  * 


TMi  order  ahows  the  king  of  Engl&nd  in  the  active  exercise  of  the  government 
of  Scotland,  as  ita  'lord  superior.'  On  7th  August  1292,  Al&n  de  Domfrira 
*nd  Adain  de  A>j6rbrobhok  gave  acknowledgment  of  the  aama  thus  granted  to 


When  Baliol  resolved  on  renouncing  his  allegiance  to  Edward  I.,  it 
Kmry,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  accompanied  by  the  Prior  of  the  Abbey,  who  oarried 
t^  message  to  this  effect  from  his  king  to  the  English  monarch,  then  at  Berwick, 
*■  his  way  north.  A  graphic  account  is  given  Vjy  Wyntouu  of  the  Abbot's 
^^Mion.  After  describing  the  irritation  of  the  Scots  at  the  homage  extorted 
ffom   Baliol  by  Krlward,  and  their  determination  to  send  soma  'gret  man  that 

'  "••nmsnbnim.of  niil  rrfMr-t    — '  '  p  "*Q  >CaLofOooumeiitardatinBto8oot..TaLLp>.60& 
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ks  tela,'  with  the   king's  rennnciation  of  his  homage,  the   poet  describes  the 
mge  of  Edward,  suggesting  that  it  was  a  cause  of  danger  to  the  Abbot : 


Aad,  for  hii  cwoiljrt  wm  nera  gaae, 
UuiCU*  cvndjt  be  ukyd  nane ; 
Bvt  tn  he  tliii  olutrge  had  dwno, 


In  Sootlond  hAme  he  iped  hyin  sinie. 
NeTyrthelei  he  wet  in  dowt, 
Or  hb  mrndxt  wea  worne  ontt.' ' 


luD  differs  from  Wjmtoan  in  one  respect  as  to  this  embassy  on  which  the 

It  of  ArbroRth  was  sent  by  the  Scottish  Parliament      He  sets  forth  that 

Abbot  had  l)econie  obnoxious  to  a  number  of  the  nobility,  and  that  it  was 

It  of  spite  that   he  was  sent  on  what  was  regarded   as  a  dangerous  embassy. 

)at  tlie  historian   is  at  one  with   the  poet  as  to  the  danger,  for  he  says  that 

'owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  was  left  before  his  safe-conduct  ran 

li  the  Abbot  scarcely  escaped  alive.^     It  may  be  questioned,  however,  if  these 

iteoentB   by  Fordun  and  Wyntoun  are  correct.      Edward  weu  not  a  prince 

who  was  likely  to  have  been  tempted  into  any  act  of  useless  violenca      Early 

tlie  same  year,  23d  February,  Abbot  Henry  had  a  letter  of  protection  from 

Edward,  issued  at  Thetford,  of  which  this  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin 

iginal  in  the  Public  Record  OflSce  : — 'Whereas  the  religious  men,  the  Abbot  of 

srbroihock  and  the  Prior  of  that  place,  having  been  lately  sent  out  of  the 

3ry  of  the  king  of  Scotland  on  an  embassy  to  us,  are  now  about  to  return  to 

parts  of  Scotland,  we  commend  you  not  to  inflict,  nor  permit  to  be  inflicted, 

■aid  Abl»t  and  Prior  and  their  trains  or  belongings,  when  returning  to  the 

id  parts,  any  injury,  annoyance,  hurt,  impediment  or  inconvenience.'' 

Abbot  Henry  was  soon  followed  into  Scotland  by  Edward  and  the  English 

.  aray,  and   at   Brechin   Baliol    laid   down  hia  uneasy  crown.       On   his   way  to 

treehin,  Edward  proceeded  by  way  of  ArbroatL     He  arrived  at  Forfar  on  the 

of  July  1296,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  he  was  at  Arbroath.     On 

day  of   bis  arrival,   Edward  seems  to  have  left  Arbroath  for   Famell  and 

lootiXMe,  but  he  did  not  take  his  departure  from  the   Abbey  before  he  had 

homage  from   the  monks,  together  with  four  knights.      Abbot   Henry 

one  of  thorn  who  swore  fealty  to  the   English  sovereign  at  the  Abbey,  as 

he  had  also  done  five  years  before  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Berwick.* 

depriving  Baliol  of  his  royalty,  the  English  monarch  marched  northwards 

SIgili,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  under  hia 

Eebedieoce.      In  his  southern  march,  Edward  again  came  by  way  of  Arbroath. 

He  arrived  at  the  Abbey  on  the  5th  of   August,  and  fixed  his  quarters  there 

(or  the  nixht,  leaving  next  day  for  Dundee.''      In  the  following  year,  Edward 


'  WyMoao'i  Crmyhil  fBdin.  1872),  toL  tL  p.  3S7. 
*  Hkao*'*  Ktmluo,  [1.  322. 
» Tbm  «ri(iiiaJ  Liktin  ia  priuted  in  DoonmenU 
I  Off  Hilt,  of  Soot..  voL  U. 


*  Cdendai  of  Docnmenta  reUting  to  Boutland, 
vol.  u.  i>.  125. 
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AklHMKh  viuuic  tke  bttfe  of  Falkiric  m  196,  tdwad  foad  it 

to  make  »  tUrd  *m»wlitiiMi  into  Sootkad  ia  19091     Ib  tkai  jmr  he  attun  ▼inted 

Arbroath,  arriTiag  tlnra  on  Uk  Aag—L*    It  vfpmn  bom  the  Hooaelkald  RoU 

ol  Edvanl,  FriiwB  ol  Wala^  tfet  on  tk*  ^  of  «lw  K3^  arriTal  at  Aifaroath, 

bciag  the  day  o(  St  Fetar  md  mmmln,  t^MeaifMoe  vm  paid  tor  oblataoos  in 

the  Prince's  chi^  at  the  nam.  in  Aa  a^t^  huuim*     Vtrmm  Arbroath,  Edward 

marehed  north  bj  BreahiB  to  Abefdecn  and  Moray,  in  kit  ^■llgl*■i  maeCxng  with 

no  aariooa  oppaaition,  and  on  30lh  Pelmary  IMS-4  paane  warn  notified  to,  anoog 

other  dignitariea  of    the  kingdo■^  the  Abbot  of    Aharbrathoek.       A  carioos 

illntntion  ol  the  distnted  atato  of  the  eoortiy,  the  naalt  of  theae  wars, 

ooenn  in  coaaection  with  Aiteeaih  Abbey       In  1904-5  w»^— *>"  de  Trap 

repreMBted  to  Edward  and  hia  Ooanefl  'that  Sir  Danean  de  F^ringdrant,  who 

dweJls  in  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock^  Ubarfy,  maintaina  thievea  and  robbefs 

there,  who  lately  phmdered  Ihoaaa  le  Graont  of  bis  gooda  and  chatteii,  and  cut 

off  Ua  handii  and  then  betook  theBwrima  to  Sir  Dvncan,  and  ronain  there  against 

the  kingV  franchin  and  all  kw  and  ri|^'     Hm  rtatenwpt  to  the  king  and 

eooneil  cwnrlnHeil  with  a  pnyw  Cor  inqaiiy'  into  the  tr«th   '  by  good  mao  of 

Scotland,'  dint  ia,  man  kyal  to  the  king.     It  ia  enphntically  ODdoned,    •  Let  the 

lieatennnt  inqoin  and  do  juatiee.'  *      In  the  ante  year  the  abbot  and  convent 

petitioned  King  Edward  '  as  to  their  diiariirifi  by  John  do  Balliol  of  their  Unda 

and  wooda  in  a  plaoe  called  MoiUeetm  in  the  oonn^  of  totbtr.'  *    The  rwpome 

WM  '  Let  tbem  aoe  before  the  lieatenant  in  Scotland.'    The  aovereignty  whieh  the 

Engli^  xocHiaTchs  were  exenaaing  orer  Scotland  did  not  paaa  nndukUenged.    Tha 

nation  waa  bat  waiting  to  aaaert  ita  independence^  and  thaa  ia  December  1307. 

vhcB  Edward  XL  waa  abont  to  aot  oat  to  Bonkgne^  he  faottd  it  neoBaaary  to 
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b«g  the  clergy  and  certain  great  dignitaries,  among  whom  was  the  Abbot  of 
Arixtoatlk,  to  keep  the  peace  in  that  realm.* 

Tlie  victory  of  Bannockbum,  won  in  1314,  did  not  wholly  end  the  attempts 
df  tlie  English  kings  to  bring  Scotland  under  their  sovereignty.  Edward  II. 
inroked  the  authority  of  the  Papal  See  to  do  that  for  him  which  at  Banneckburn 
his  own  arms  had  failed  to  accomplish.  In  reply  to  the  appeal  made  to  him  by 
Uie  EnglUb  king,  the  Pope,  as  supreme  Christian  pastor,  exerted  hia  influence  in 
Cavour  of  peace.  But  the  injunctions  of  his  Holiness  were  addressed  unequally  to 
tJia  two  Powers.  The  king  of  England  was  treated  with  the  formal  respect  due 
to  a  sovereign  prince,  and  it  was  into  England  that  there  was  sent  the  bull 
threatening  Bruce  with  excommunication  if  he  should  renew  the  war  within  two 
je«f«.  The  king  of  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  sealed  letters  sent  to  him, 
was  addrened  only  as  '  Robert  Bruce,  governing  in  Scotland.'  Bruce  was  at  the 
Abbey  of  Arbroath,  in  the  year  1317,  when  he  received  the  Papal  envoys  (two 
cmrdinals),  and  read  the  Pope  such  a  lesson  in  courtesy  as  in  that  age  few  persons 
would  have  ventured  to  address  to  the  occupant  of  St  Peter's  chair.  *  Among 
my  borons,'  said  the  king,  '  there  are  many  named  Robert  Bruce,  who  share  in 
th«  government  of  Scotland  ;  these  letters  may  possibly  be  addressed  to  them, 
bat  tboy  are  not  addressed  to  me,  who  am  king  of  Scotland."^  And  so  the 
aeaHDgers  of  his  Holiness  bad  to  take  back  their  letters,  Bruce  insisting  on 
hifl  recognition  by  the  Pope  as  king  of  Scotland,  as  an  essential  preliminary  to 
hia  agreeing  to  any  cessation  of  hostilities. 

It  was  three  years  after  this  discomfiture  of  the  Pope  in  the  persons  of  his 
,  XDaaKDgers,  that,  on  the  6th  of  April  1320,  a  memorable  Convention  of  the  Estates 
'  of  Boodand  was  held  at  the  Abbey.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  convention  was 
the  oootinaed  negotiation  of  the  king  of  England  with  Pope  John,  which  resulted 
io  the  Pope  sending  a  nuncio,  threatening  the  king  and  whole  nation  of  Scotland 
with  exoommuoication  if  they  refused  to  accept  Edward  II.  as  lord -paramount  of 
the  kingdom.  Bruce  presided  at  the  Convention,  and  it  was  probably  his 
ehaooellor,  Bernard  de  Luiton,  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  who  drew  up  the  remarkable 
letter  which  the  Estates  agreed  to  send  to  Rome.  The  original  of  this  letter  is 
praeerved  in  the  General  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  printed,  together 
with  »  /ae^miU,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Parliaments.''  When  the  fae-iimiU  was 
made  the  document  Mras  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Since  then  it  has 
mffered  from  damp,  or  some  such  cause,  and  is  a  good  deal  decayed,  particularly 
ID  the  opper  part.  A  fac-timiU  of  it  in  its  present  state  is  printed  in  the  second 
voloiBe  of  the  National  Meunuscripts.  In  the  letter  of  the  Estates  the  Imrons 
briefly  describe  the  desolations  which  had  been  wrought  in  Scotland  by  the 
ambttion  of  the  king  of  England,  who  had  attacked  the  country  at  a  time  'when 


1  CbL  of  Do6ttma&ti^  iSoot.  iU.  ft. 
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it  waa  without  a  king  or  head,  and  when  the  people  were  unacquainted  with  ware 
and  invasions.*  The  deliverance  wrought  by  King  Robert,  who,  like  'another 
Joshua  or  Maccabneus,  had  most  cheerfully  undergone  all  manner  of  toil,  fati^e, 
hardship,  and  hazard,'  is  then  set  forth,  and  Bruce  is  declared  to  have  been  made 
king  by  Divine  Providence,  Viy  the  right  of  succesaion  according  to  law  and 
custom,  and  by  the  assent  and  consent  of  the  people.  With  much  the  same 
independence  and  energy  which  the  English  barons  had  displayed  at  Ranymede. 
when  they  extorted  the  Great  Charter  from  John,  the  barons  of  Scotland  tell  the 
Pope  that  they  adhere  to  their  king  both  on  account  of  his  right  and  merit,  and 
*£is  being  the  person  who  has  restored  tlie  people's  safety  and  defended  their 
liberties.  But,'  they  add,  '  if  this  prince  should  leave  the  principles  he  has  so 
nobly  pursued,  and  consent  that  we,  or  our  kingdom,  be  subjected  to  the  king 
or  people  of  England,  we  shall  immediately  endeavour  to  expel  him  aa  our 
enemy,  and  as  the  subverter  both  of  his  own  and  our  rights,  and  will  make  us 
a  king  who  will  defend  our  liberties ;  for  so  long  as  there  shall  but  one  hundred 
of  ua  remain  alive,  we  will  never  subject  us  to  the  dominion  of  the  English.  It 
is  not  glory,  it  is  not  riches,  neither  is  it  honour,  but  it  is  liberty  alone  that  we 
fight  and  contend  for,  which  no  honest  man  will  lose  but  with  his  life.'  The  letter 
is  dated  '  at  the  monastery  of  Aberbrothock,  in  Scotland,  the  6th  day  of  April 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1320,  and  of  the  reign  of  our  said  king  the  15th  year.' 

This  appeal  to  the  Pope  is  one  of  the  noblest  State  papers  which  the  mediaeval 
or  liny  other  age  has  produced.  It  answered  its  purpose.  The  English  king,  w1h> 
had  thought  to  carry  his  point  by  secret  diplomacy,  decline<l,  when  called  upon,  to 
debate  the  matter  at  Rome,  and  the  independence  of  Scotland,  its  Church,  and 
king,  were  recognised  by  the  Papal  See.  The  Pope  suspended  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  He  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  exhorting  him 
to  make  peace  with  the  Scot.s,  in  order  that  the  war  against  the  Inlidels  In  the 
Holy  Land  might  go  on  without  being  impeded  by  the  hostilities  of  one  Christian 
nation  against  another. 

Scotland  thus  regained  its  independent  existence  us  a  nation,  but  it  was 
centuries  before  it  recovered  the  prosperity  which  the  War  of  Independence  had 
destroyed.  In  a  litigation  which  arose  between  the  Abbot  and  convent  of 
Arbroath  and  William,  perpetual  vicar  of  Arbirlot,  there  is  seen  a  trace  of  the 
ruJn  which  the  long  wars  produced  in  the  immediate  neigh lx>urhood  of  the  town 
of  Arbroath.  The  cause,  which  was  heard  in  the  court  of  the  Bishop  of  8t 
Andrews,  was  about  an  annual  payment  of  two  merks  due  by  the  vicar  to  tin 
Abbey,  with  arrears  for  twenty  years.  It  was  settled  thus  :  The  Abbot  and 
convent,  considering  the  state  of  the  vicarage,  its  inability,  sterility,  and  Mm 
devastation  of  the  parish  in  bygone  times  by  war,  remitted  all  the  arrears  until 
Pentecost  in  tlie  year  of  gri\co  1323,  excepting  one  mcrk  of  silver,  to  be  pitid  at  th« 
festivals  of  Pasuh  and  St  Michael  the  Archangel  in  1334,  iu  equal  ajiportiunmenU, 
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Tlw  van  vitk  RngkiiH  latMiiJ  ^c  aealnl  aatlMxity  of  the  Sute,  and  thus 
h«<  th«  ■ItaMto  iflbrt  cf  grii^  iJM  to  mA  h«liMiiiw,  A  «aMiM«Nu  iiutUMe 
t£  faadd  nokMB  b  tktt  «U>k  it  faaMra  i.  Urtoty  m  ths  iMiUle  oC  ArbrMtk 
Hw  Wttle  was  fba^t  m  «ha  Bsnoriftj  of  Jaaea  EL,  vfaeo  the  great  booae  of 
Doa^H  «■■  pnnii^  alaoit  aoiv  tfcaa  a  aatdi  fiar  iIm  roTml  boon  ol  Stoart,  and 
vfeea  tWBote  of  the  faaoaipaa  of  arU  war  n^ed  all  ovm  the  ooontry.  The 
battle  of  Arbroath  broke  ovt  on  Snaday,  23d  Jaaoary  1445,  at  the  Abb^  gate.* 
Ax  fnnaahnig  a  atriking  fllaitntiia  of  dw  ilii<«iliiiil  Mate  of  the  eoantry,  it  has 
been  re|>orted  by  all  fVnMiA  hntariaM ;  ami  aHbM^  tfaere  are  aome  differences 
in  detail,  on  the  aiain  facta  tkey  ace  agreed.  The  cause  of  the  strife  waa  the 
apfXMutiaent  by  the  monki  of  the  Maafer  of  Qtmwiord  to  be  their  chief  josticiar, 
or  bailie  of  r^aNty,  to  wboM,  in  virtae  of  thai  ofioe,  it  fdl  to  dispeoae  law  and 
justice  tbroogfaoat  the  doaoain  of  the  meiiaatHij.  Tlie  LmdniTs,  whose  chief  was 
the  Earl  of  Crawford,  were  aDied  with  tiie  Doogiaaes,  and  were  at  that  time  the 
moat  powerfnl  family  in  Angva.  It  waa  do«b>laii  a  ooosideration  of  this  which 
led  the  monks  to  oonler  the  bailiwiA  of  the  Abbey  on  the  Earl's  eldest  son,  thus 
placing  themselves  onder  the  protection  of  the  Lindsays.  Bat  the  Master  of 
Crawford  waa  a  man  who  eren  in  that  lawlesa  af^  was  marked  out  by  the 
fieroeneas  of  ius  character.  When  he  came  to  be  head  of  his  house  he  was 
variously  known  aa  '  The  Tiger  Earl '  and  *  Earl  Beardie,'  the  former  appellation 
being  saggested  by  his  ferocity,  the  latter  by  his  long,  bnshy  beard,  Lindsay, 
after  being  made  their  justiciar,  gave  Abbot  Walter  and  his  monks  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  He  quartered  large  bands  of  his  followers  upon  the  Abbey,  and  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  with  such  a  master  the  men  were  not  particularly 
temperate  in  their  behaviour.  It  was  thus  that  the  Master  of  Crawford  proved 
hirn'f'^jf  '  aneasy  to  the  convent ; '  and  the  monks,  not  fe«ling  that  they  were 
under  obligation  to  retain  even  one  of  the  great  Lindsays  when  they  were 
dinatisfied  with  him,  dismissed  him  from  his  office.  The  bailiwick  wna  then 
oonfvrred  upon  a  member  of  another  of  the  powerful  families  of  Angus,  Alexander 
OgUvy  of  Inverquharity.  The  monks  were  entitled  to  dispose  of  it  as  thoy 
plMMod,  but  the  Ogilvys,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  election,  had  a  hereditary 
claim  to  the  office.  However,  it  was  easier  for  the  monks  to  elect  a  new  justiciar 
than  to  give  him  peaceable  possession.  The  Master  of  Crawford  disputed  the  right 
of  Ogilvy,  and  after  sundry  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests, 
the  matter  came  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  It  was  characteristic  of  this 
melancholy  period  that  '  bonds '  were  entered  into  by  one  feudal  chief  to  assist 
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ber  in  the  petty  ware  which  he  might  wage  against  hia  netghbonra,  and  indeed 

u  difficult  for  any  proprietor  of  the  soil  to  resist  being-  drawn   into  those 

tile  {euds.     It  was  in  temis  of  such  a  bond  that  Douglas  sent  a  party  of  the 

lArailtons  from  Clydesdale  to  help  the  Master  of  Crawford  in  his  quarrel.     The 

iija,  it  is  said,  appeared  before  the  Ab>)ey  with  an  anny  of  a  thousand  men. 

the  other  side,  Ogilvy  of  Inverquharity  mustered   his  vassals.       He  had    an 

inuitage  in  happening;  to  entertain  a  party  of  his  friends  at  the  time  when  the 

i«trif«   was  impending  ;    for  they,   in   compliance  with  the  feudal    custom   which 

required  the  guest  to  espouse  his  host's  quarrel,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Ogilvys. 

of  Oplvy'a  friends  was  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of  Gordon,  afterwards  Earl  of 

tantly  and  '  Cook  of  the  North,'  who  was  on  his  way  to  Strath  bogie  when  he 

broke  his  journey  at  the  Castle  of  Inverquharity.     Othere  of  Ogilvy's  guests  were 

^8ir  John  Oliphant  of  Aberdagie,  Maxwell  of  Tealing,  Brucklay  of  Gartley,  Forbes 

Pit«ligo,  and  Grordon  of  Borrowlield.      These  gentlemen  and  their  attendants 

npaLiued  the  Ogilvys  to  Arbroath.     They  appear  to  have  been  outnumbered 

^If  tbeir  opponeuts,  but  they  did  not  skrink  from  the  strife,  and  the  two  armies 

4rBW  op  in  line  of  battle.      It  was  when  they  were  in  this  position,  when  the 

ibat  was  about  to  begin,  that  the  Earl  of  Crawford  arrived  on  the  tield.     He 

ridden  in  hot  haste  from  Dundee  to  Arbroath  to  make  an  attempt  to  prevent 

oonflict     With  this  purpose  he  rode  between  the  lines,  in  order  to  confer  with 

Ivy,  when  one  of  the  tatter's  men  threw  a  spear,  which  struck  the  Earl  in  the 

ith,  so  that  he  fell  mortally  wounded.     The  death  of  Crawford  was  brought 

bj  accident  rather  than  intention  ;  at  any  rate,  the  accounts  say  that  the 

who  wounded  him  was  ignorant  of  his  rank  and  peaceable  purpose.     I3ut  the 

put   an    end   to  all    hope  of   an    amicable   solution  of  the  ditliculty. 

kwfbrd'c   clansmen,   with   the   Hamilton's,   rushed  furiously  upon   the  Ogilvys, 

rho  did  not  long  withstand  their  onset.      In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  their 

»Uy  superior  numbers,  it  appears,  from  the  account  of  the  battle  given  by 

bach&nskn,  that  the  Lindsays  resorted  to  a  stratagem,  which  told  in  their  favour. 

LBodianan  says  that  while  both  armies  stood  with  their  spears  upright,  appearing 

lin  the  form  of  a  grove,  one  of  the  Lindsays  cried  out,   'Why  do  you  bring  those 

[goads  with  you,  as  if  you  had  to  do  with  oxen?     Pray,  throw  them  away,  and  let  na 

[:fi^t  it  out  with  our  swords,  hand  to  hand,  by  true  valour,  as  becomes  men.'     The 

rTCmlt  of  this  appeal  was  that  the  men  on   both  sides  threw  away  their  spears, 

except  a  hundred  of  the  Clydesdale  men.     These  are  said  to  have  held  the  tops  or 

points  of  their  spears  in  their  hands,  trailing  them  at  their  backs ;  '  but  when  they 

[ouue  to  band  blows,  then  they  held  their  spears  out  as  a  thick  fence  before  them, 

[mnil  broke  the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  daunted  at  the  sight  of  weapons  which  they 

did  not  expect.' '      Thus  overpowered,  the  Ogilvys  were  driven  from  the  tield  ;  but 

obottt  three  miles  from  the  town,  at  the  Loan  of  the  Leys,  near  what  is  now  the 

>  Buduouui'a  Uistory  of  ScotUod,  book  si. 
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Tillage  of  LajHuD,  tkejr  ralliei,  mad  tanwd  iliimitJjr  wftm  their  pnnmerv.  TIm 
fight  at  tbe  Leyt  kated  ior  M««nl  kow*.  tin  tba  aoa  wcot  dova,  ud  H  resolted 
in  the  deatli  61  OgOry  ud  «f  Forts  of  KtdEisa  Ahoai  fiv«  handled  of  tbe 
Ogilrrs  are  said  to  hare  fallan  in  tha  battla  at  AHtroatk  and  at  Hic  Leys.  Tbe 
liikdaAjnt  aln^  attfaon^  Tietomo,  nfierad  aewMljr,  «Dd  VBeehfd  fmA  a  diaok  at 
liw  oeoond  eoffi^fmtMA  aa  pfevvDtod  them  fran  wtiiiaiiig  the  ponnit  ol  their 
enanj,  who  retreated  to  KibmIL  The  Earl  of  Omwiord  lived  for  »  «edc  in 
lingering  toctare  firom  hk  vomd.  Ha  body  laj  faor  day*  ai^oried,  mace,  in  the 
avfnl  words  of  a  oootempoBBiy  chnnuder,  *Ko  man  dont  earth  to  him,'  till 
f&Jbag  Kmnedj  aent  the  Prior  ti  S«  Andrews  to  take  off  the  exeommonwation 
and  prcKumnoe  focgiTeaem  over  the  doat  at  hia  eoemy.  The  battle  of  Arbroath 
had  been  foughc  on  that  daj  twelvemonth  that  the  Ear]  with  his  followers  had 
ravaged  '8t  Andrew's  haul'  in  Fih.^  After  the  battle,  the  Lord  nf  Qordo«vj 
moonttng  a  bofee,  got  aaleiy  away  to  the  North.  As  for  the  Lkifd  of  Ini 
qoharity,  the  aocoants  that  are  given  of  his  fate  (fifier  somewhat  from  each  other. 
It  has  been  generally  stated  that,  beii^  wonnded,  he  was  eaptnred  <hx  the  6eld  b; 
the  Lindaya.  Holinahed  ays  thst  he  waa  led  to  the  Castle  of  Fiaheven,  *  wbwe 
ehortlj  after  be  died  of  his  harts.'  *  Bnchanaa  asjs  that  he  died  ol  hia  woonda 
'  and  grief  ol  mind  together,  while  be  was  in  the  hands  of  bis  enemios.'  Another 
version  of  the  matter  is,  that,  being  taken  priaoaer,  he  was  carried  to  the  Ostie  of 
Finhaven,  where  be  was  aaothered  in  bod  bj  him  ooosin-german,  the  Oountem  of 
Crawford,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  hnsband  The  local  tiaditioii  is  difierati. 
from  these  acooonts.  According  to  it,  Ogilvy  was  killed  ontright  iu  the 
ment  at  the  Loan  of  the  Leys,  and  hia  men,  on  retiring  upon  KinnpJI,  carried 
away  hia  body  and  that  of  Forbes  of  Pitaliga  In  a  6eld  near  the  church  of 
Kinnell,  sinoe  called  the  'llireap  Meadow.'  they  debated  what  waa  to  be  donn  with 
the  corpse  of  their  leader,  and  the  rcaeo«>»ble  concloBon  waa  eoaoe  to  that  it  alioold 
be  interred  in  the  oiaie  of  the  nei^ibooring  church.  This  pnri  of  the  boildiitg  got 
the  name  of  the  '  Ogilvy  aisle,'  and  it  bore  this  inscription : 


'  Who*  giim  po«m  (nan  Hkl  vMv  tfaa  daar. 
Let  nane  bat  OgDTTi  Ue  Inm.' 

The  aisle  existed  till  the  demolition  of  the  old  chorch  of  Klnneil  in  1855.     On 
death  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Walker,  minister  of  the  pariah,  the  groond  ou  which 
Ogilvy  aisle  had  stood  waa  opened  for  his  interment,  and  the  remains  of  two  ma 
and  a  female  were  brooght  to  light     The  female  is  beliered  to  have  been  Mar 
or  Blariota,  Ogilvj,  the  morganatic  wife  of  Cardinal  Beaton.    Her  &thar  ] 
Braikie,  in  tlie  parish  of  Kinnell.    One  of  tlie  males  whose  remains  wore  disoo* 
ha<I  liL-ea  of  gigantic  size,  which   accords  with  the  description  given  of  Ogili 
ftAtnro.     It  is  so  far  confirmatory  of  tbe  truth  of  the  local  txwdition  that  Ogilvy's 
>LanlIindat7')i'IiTMafUieU]uLB7i,'i.p.U«L  ■8oattti]iClu«Biei«(Ari>raBtfaadU.),ToLai>.M. 
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boots  and  spar  long  hung  in  the  church  aisle.  The  boots,  much  decayed,  are  said 
to  have  bMn  wen  early  in  this  century  The  apur  is  6tiU  in  existence.  When  the 
old  eharcb  waa  demolished,  Dr  Walker  took  charge  of  the  spur,  and  it  is  now  fixed 
in  the  veatibule  of  the  present  church  of  Rinnell.     The  spur  is  of  large  size. 

After  the  battle,  the  Tiger  EWl  let  loose  his  araiy  npoik  the  estates  of  his 
fSMmiea,  '  and  the  flames  of  their  cattttes,  the  slaughter  of  their  vassals,  the  plunder 
oC  their  property,  and  the  captivity  of  their  wives  and  children,  instructed  the 
ranoCeafc  adherents  of  the  justiciar  of  Arbroath  how  terrible  was  the  vengeance 
trldak  lliey  had  provoked.'  >     It  waa  thiB  battle  which  originated  the  couplet : 

'  Aa  OgOvy  in  green 
Should  never  be  «oen.' 

The  anonon  in  the  rhyme  is  to  the  circumstance  that  when  they  fought  at  Arbroath 
the  d«feate<l  side  wore  green  tartan,  to  which  the  clan  ever  afterwards  had  a  strong 
•Torrioa.  The  same  couplet,  with  the  sole  alteration  of  the  name,  is  applied  to  the 
rtindaajn,  who  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbroath  fought  at  Brechin,  under  Earl 
Beaidie,  against  the  royal  forces  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  were 
delpated.  It  is  stated  by  Jervise  that  Thomas  Ogilvy,  younger  brother  of  the 
Uird  of  Inverqnharity,  fought  against  his  clan  at  the  battle  of  Arbroath,  and  he 
I* took  pwt  at  an  after  period  in  the  destruction  of  the  castle  of  his  birth.  For 
(lUs  he  had  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Clova  from  Crawford,  who  was  then  the 
of  them,  and  thus  founded  the  Clova  branch  of  the  Ogilvys.' ' 
The  battle  of  Arbroath  was  commemorated  in  an  old  baUad,  only  four  lines  of 
whieh  hnve  come  down  to  this  age.     They  run  thus  : 

'  At  Arbrod  yett  the  ploy  begui, 
To  the  Loan  o'  the  Leys  they  did  rin, 
An'  there  the  battle  did  begin, 
An'  (he  Lindwy*  owet  the  Ogilbyt  nm.' 

time  to  time,  uncoffined.  or  rudely  ooflined,  remains  have  been  turned  up  in 

AAlWth,  which  are  believed   to  be  those  of  persons  who  fell  in  battle  on  that 

■  winter  day  upwards  of  four  centuries  ago.      At  the  Leys,  too,  many  cairns  were 

Iflreeted  over  the  slain.     One  of  those  cairns,  carefully  protected,  still  exists.      It 

j  !a  ntnated  on  the  estate  of  Middleton,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Friockheim 

(tatioR  of  the  Caledonian  Railway.^ 


'lytW*  ffiatoty  of  ScotUnd,  voL  W.  p.  &9. 

*  U«l  of  tfa«  Lindnya,  p.  144. 

*  At  •  Uttt  period  thMi  the  date  of  their  battle 
tbc  Ogilvy*  the  lindiayi  held  property  in 

Attevetli    uid    ita    immediate    neighbourhood. 

JmritK,  in  "The  lAtid  of  the  lindMya.'tnentioni 

OarU.  the  huit  Undi&y  who  wu  Uird  uf 

I  BtoH,  aftar  mIUdk  that  Mtate  to  the  Eaxl  of 


Panmore,  acquired  Newgate,  in  Arbroath,  and 
held  it  for  a  ahort  time,  renioring  ultimately  to 
Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkney  Iilanda,  where  be  died 
in  the  capacity  of  an  hoetler  at  an  inn  about 
the  middle  of  laat  century.  The  Lindiaya  held 
•evetal  dwelling  •  houaee  and  tome  portion*  of 
arable  land  within  the  bnigh,  tot^ther  with  tha 
Lady  Chapel,  at  the   harbow  ;    the    Dunsate 
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In  1488,  forty-three  years  after  the  battle  of  Arbroath,  the  monks  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  year  gave  peaceable  entertainment  to  Ring  James  III.  and  bis  suite. 
They  also  in  the  same  year  had  three  visits  from  the  Archbishop  of  8t  Andrews, 
with  liis  rotinue,  besides  visits  from  sundry  nobles.  These  w^ere  the  visits  referred 
to  in  the  ordinanoe  of  Abbot  David  Lichtone  as  to  the  provisiouing  of  the  Abbey.' 
Kings  frequently  lodged  at  the  monastery.  Jamea  IV.  waa  there  soon  after, 
through  the  tragic  death  of  his  father,  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  king,  then 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  was  at  Dundee  on  18th  July  1490,  and  after  visiting 
Arbroath  he  went  in  the  beginning  of  August  to  Perth.  Seven  years  afterwards, 
on  17th  December  1497,  this  item  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  Treasurer: 
'  To  Dande  Doule,  to  fe  (hire)  hors  to  carry  the  king's  gere  frae  Sanctandrois  to 
Arbroth  xs.^  James  V.,  '  King  of  the  Commons,'  the  jovial  Prince  who  yat 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  died  in  bed  of  a  broken  heart,  was  at  the  Abbey 
in  none  of  his  frequent  disguises,  but  with  the  retinue  of  royalty.  The  daughter 
of  James  passed  through  Arbroath  early  in  November  1562,  when  she  was  on 
her  way  south  from  her  and  Lord  Moray's  northern  expedition,  in  which,  at  the 
battle  of  Corrichie,  the  power  of  the  Gordons  was  for  a  time  crushed.  The 
battle  was  fought  on  28th  October  1562,  and  'upon  the  4th  of  November,' says 
Pitst^ottie,  '  the  queen  came  from  Aberdeen  to  Dunnottar,  and  from  thence  to 
Bonnington,  Arbroath,  and  Dundee.'^  It  is  probable  that  on  this  occasion 
Queen  Mary  visited  the  Abljcy  and  was  entertained  by  its  commendator,  a  zealoas 
supporter  of  her  throne,  Lord  John  Hamilton,  If  so,  the  queen  was  the  last  royal 
person  who  was  at  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath.  But  in  1570  it  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  many  conflicts  between  her  adherents  and  those  of  her  son,  in  the  civil 
tumults  of  that  unhappy  time.      On  this  occasion,  as  in   1445,  a  DougUtl  and 


Oroft ;  the  grajiaiy  orof  t  of  the  Abbey,  titiutted 
at  tho  north  comer  of  the  bariol-groand  ;  ftud  St 
Ninuiii'i  Heach,  at  the  Ncn.  It  wsa  not  till  ten 
jttn  after  the  >&le  of  EtUell  that  these  prajiortiea 
were  parted  with.  As  n  oonneotiou  with  this 
Unmadiate  neighbourbooii,  it  may  be  ineiitioued 
that  the  Kinblethmunt  braaoh  of  the  family  of 
Licdiay  are  now  the  only  remoiniug  proprivtoti 
io  Forfanhire  Uoeally  deaoended  of  the  great 
Barla  of  Crawford.  The  founder  of  this  branch 
waa  Alexander,  youngeit  aon  of  the  tenth  Borl, 
by  his  wife  Margaret  Beaton.  Ue  was  a  favourite 
of  Jamea  VX,  and  was  of  the  party  selected  to 
aeooDipAny  him  to  Denmark  to  bring  home  the 
Prineeas  Anne  at  his  wife.  Liudsay,  howcrer, 
was  taken  Ul  ia  G«niuuiy,  so  that  he  was  nnable 


to  proceed  further ;  but  the  king  (saji  Jente) 
addreiang  him  as  '  Sandie,'  wrote  to  him  a 
chameteristic  and  cousolatory  letter  from  Dea- 
nmrk,  promising  that  when  they  got  kack  to 
Scutliuid  be  wouJd  with  tlie  consent  uf  Parliament 
give  bira  a  grant  uf  the  temiionilitiM  of  the  See  of 
Moray  in  lieu  of  ten  thousand  gold  orowns  vfakk 
Lindsay  advanced  towards  defraying  ths  •zpeaM* 
of  the  king's  journey.  James  kept  hb  word,  and, 
together  with  the  grant  of  the  tempuralitiea, 
oonferred  on  Alexander  Lindsay  and  bis  hein  IKm 
title  of  Lord  Spynie,  in  Uor^.  Mr  Lindsay 
Cainogie,  of  i^pynie  and  Boysaok,  held  the 
IHvtroiiage  of  the  Church  uf  Spynie  until  tin 
abolition  of  patronago  iii  the  Ohuroh  ut  SooUtai 
in  1874. 


>  Bujira,  pp.  G6,  57.        *  Accounts  of  Lord  High  Tr«a«Qrat,  i.  Prvf.  ni.  and  p.  S71. 
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%  Oonion  were  on  opposite  aides.  George  Douglas,  who  wu  on  the  king's  side, 
took  poanoiou  of  the  Abbey,  to  which  he  had  been  postulated  as  commendator. 
He  WAS  besieged  in  it  by  the  Ear]  of  Huntly,  but  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  and  Huntly  retreated  to  Brechin,  followed  by  Morton,  who  obtained 
tlw  advmntage  over  him.  This  occasion  is  the  last  on  which  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath 
■ppiwil  in  the  civil  history  of  the  nation. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


THB     ABBOTS. 


ALilOST  nothing  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  the  monks  of  Arbroath, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Abbots,  and  the  majority  of  them  even,  although 
in  their  day  they  exerted  a  considerable  power,  are  mere  mitred  shadows. 
Tbe  very  somamos  of  the  earlier  Abbots  are  unknown.  Reginald,  the  first  Abbot, 
died  in  the  year — 1178 — of  his  removal  from  Kelso  to  the  new  monastery  at 
Arbroath.  Henry,  another  of  the  monks  of  Kelso,  succeeded  him  in  the  following 
jev,  aad  held  the  abbacy  till  about  1201.  The  editors  of  the  Chartulary,  who  in 
tlwir  prefawes  to  that  work  give  a  list  of  the  Abbots,  were  not  quite  agreed  as  to 
two  o(  them.  One  of  these  was  the  third  on  the  list,  to  whom  the  name  of  Ralph 
ii  gtveOf  but  about  whose  existence  Mr  Lines  was  not  so  clear  as  wsis  his 
eo-adiior,  Mr  ChalmerB.  Gilbert,  who  had  been  prior  of  the  monastery,  became 
Abbot  in  1214,  and  held  the  office  for  about  eight  or  ten  years.  During  the  time 
of  these  Abbots,  the  Abbey  buildings  had  been  in  course  of  erection.  They  were 
eoaplsted  in  the  time  of  Gilbert's  successor,  another  Ralph  (Radolphus  de  Lamley), 
and  he  was  Abbot  when,  on  the  8th  of  the  Ides  of  March  1233,  the  Abbey  Church 
was  dedicated.  Ralph  became  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  in  1239,  when  he  is  supposed 
to  hare  resigned  the  abbacy.  The  next  Abbot  whose  name  appears  in  the 
Chaftolary  was  Adam,  who  was  in  office  in  1245.  Walter,  who  followed  in 
tfce  aneeeaBion,  was  Abbot  in  1262,  and  his  name  appears  in  charters  granted  in 
ttttf.  In  his  time,  or  his  predecessor's,  the  year  being  1249,  there  was  a  dispute 
batween  the  Abbot  and  convent  and  the  vicars  of  their  parish  churches.  The 
▼ican  complained  that  their  stipends  were  not  sufficient  for  their  sustenance. 
Tlw  maUer  was  inquired  into  at  Arbroath  by  the  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of  St 
Aadrevi,  and  the  result  was  that  he  made  an  order  determining  the  amount  of 
Mipaod  whioh  should  be  paid  to  the  vicars.'  Abbot  Walter  appears  to  have  been 
>  Brtgiatnitn  Vettu  de  AberbrothoO,  p.  168. 
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succeeded  by  Robert,  who  was  in  office  in  December  1261.  Six  years  after,  this 
Abbot  waa  expelled  from  the  monastery  by  his  own  monks,  for  what  cause  is  not 
stated.  He  appealed  to  Rome.'  Probably  his  appeal  was  not  successful,  for  in 
1267,  the  year  of  his  expulsion,  Sabrinus  was  in  the  abbacy.  Sabrinus  was  witne 
to  the  foundation  charter  of  Maison  Dieu  at  Brechin.  His  tenure  appears  to  haraj 
been  brief,  for  in  1268  an  abbot  John,  the  tenth  in  the  abbacy,  was  in  offieei 
Adam  of  Inverlouane  was  the  successor  of  John.  Fordun  states  that  he  wm 
Abbot  in  1270,  and  died  in  1275.  William  was  in  office  from  1276  to  1288.  On 
18th  December  1284,  Pope  Martin  IV.  confirmed  his  election  to  the  see  ««f 
Dunblane.^ 

The  next  Abbot  was  one  of  the  few  whose  names  stand  out  with  any 
prominence.  Abbot  Henry,  the  messenger  of  the  Scottish  Estates  to  Edward  I. 
lives  in  history  as  a  patriot  as  well  as  a  churchman.  Henry's  successor  WMi 
Nicholas.  On  13th  November  1301  this  Abbot  was  promoted  by  Pope  Boniface 
VIII.  to  the  see  of  Dunblane,  and  his  election  was  con6rme<l  in  1307  by  Clenieut 
v.*  Abbot  John,  his  successor,  had  certainly  not  been  subserxaent  to  the  Engltali^ 
sovereign,  whom  in  1303  he  had  to  entert-iin  at  the  Abbey,  for  he  was  made  • 
prisoner  of  war  and  carried  into  England.  He  either  resigned  or  was  retnowd 
in  1309. 

Bernard  de  Linton,  the  nevt  Abbot,  was  a  man  imbued  with  the  same  spirit 
Abbot  Henry.     The  editors  of  the  Chartulary  say  that  he  seems  to  hare  b««B 
appointed  to  the  abbacy  in  1311,  when  he  had  been  chancellor  of  Scotland  for 
some  years.*     He  was  chancellor  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Robert 
the    Brace,  and  was  also  auditor  of  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treaaurvr. 
Abbot  Bernard  was  scholar  and  poet  as  well  as  churchman,  warrior,  and  stateBmao. 
He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Scottish  victory  at  fiannockbum,  in  which  battle  ha ' 
doubtless  foaght  beside  his  sovereign.     The  Abbot  was  also  employed  by  Bruce  as 
a  diplomatist.     In  1312  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  who  could  then  be  no  other  than 
Bernard  de  Linton,  'passed  to  Norway  on  the  king's  affairs.'      There  is  evidenov] 
that  although  thus,  like  many  of  the  great  churchmen  of  the  middle  ages,  hu^golj 
engaged   in   State  employments,   he    found    nme   to  discbarge   his   duties   as   ftlk'i 
ecclesiastic,  and  well  maintained  the  discipline  of  the  establishment  at  the  hefsd ' 
which  he  was  placed.     He  resigned  the  abbacy  in  1328,  on  his  becoming  Bixhop 
Sodor.    At  the  same  time  he  received  a  temporary  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  Abbey 
revenues,  which  appears  to  have  been  given  partly  as  compensation  for  outlay*  oa 
the   monastery,    and   partly  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished   servioctf  to  his 
country.* 

Geoffirey  was  Abbot  from  1328  to  the  end  of  1342.      .\lmost  the  only  thing 
recorded  of  him  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  party  who  submitted,  in  1332,  to  Edward 
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BaiioL  It  was  his  auooessor,  WiUiam,  who,  in  the  oourt  of  the  justiciar  at  Forfar, 
viu  tttecMsful  in  vindicating  the  freedom  of  the  Abbey  from  toll,  which  the  bailies 
ol  Ihuxifie  had  attonipled  to  enforce  against  it  in  their  burgh. 

John  Gedv  held  office  from  1370,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  earlier,  to  aljout 
IS&6.  His  seal  is  appended  to  the  Act  of  Parlianient  settling  the  succession  of 
the  crown,  bat  he  is  better  known  as  the  builder  of  the  Urst  harbour  of  Arbroath. 
There  waa  a  bitter  controversy  between  Abbot  John  and  the  Bishop  of  Moray, 
(he  Utter,  probably,  being  in  a  measure  moved  by  that  Jealousy  of  abbots  which 
VMS  ooiumou  to  the  episcopate,  llie  Abbot  of  Arbroath  hod  appealed  to  Gr^ory 
XX.,  oo  the  ground  that  the  Bishop  of  Moray  had  refused  him  or  his  procurators 
•  oop7  of  A  proceis  in  a  case  of  tithes  between  the  Abbot  and  the  vicar  of 
InverfK  iS,  and  had  despoiled  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  thirty -five  shillmgs  sterling 
frtMu  their  cliurch  of  Aberchirdor  [Mamoch].  Inverness  and  Aberchirdor,  two  of 
the  Abbey  uhurches,  were  situated  within  the  diocese  of  Moray.  The  Bisliop,  in 
^TVpljr,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  Pope.    Glancing  at  'the  over-abundtince  of  wealth' 

lonka  who  professed  to  be  dead  to  the  world,  he  charged  them  with  provoking 

l^-xwoha  Against  their  superiors,  which  the  bisho^w  clainied  to  be.      Ileferring  to  the 

mecew  between   the  Abbot  and   the  vicar  of   Inverness,  he  accused  the  former 

of  having  'pleused  at  said  church  and  town  of  Jnve"ness  powei'ful  laymen,  whose 

■  |>ower  iknd  ferocity  could  not  in  any  way  be  resisted,  as,  for  instance,  the  noble,  and 

ta  of  great  power,  W[iUiam]  de  F[entoun],  who  in  name  and  on  the  part  of  said 

Abbot,  with  an  urmed  and  great  host,  violently  entered  the  houses  of  the  foresaid 

Iviear,  broke   and   caused    to    be   broken   lockfast   places  and   doors,  destroying, 

planderiug,  and  even  carrying  away  with  him  into  bis  den  the  victuals  and  various 

other  tilings  found  there,  and  in  divers  ways  doing  injury  to  the  person  and  friends 

of  said   rioar.     He  also  threatened  the  vicar  himself  with  death.'     The  Bishop 

furihar  charged  the  Abbot  with  having  '  appointed  powerful  laymen,  who  spoil  euid 

E'^hfiriTe  his  poor  vicars  of  the  pensions  due  them,  and  henceforth  they  can  but 

[^Mod  a  miserable  life.'     These  laymen,  it  was  added,  'oppress  the  common  people. 

Tbej  deprive  churohee  and  souls  of  the  accustomed  services  to  such  a  degree  that 

me  of  the  power  of  such  seculars  the  ordinaries  are  not  able,  even  with  their 

uton  ornaments,  to  do  in  their   churches  as   is  provided    for.'      The   Bishop 
Bcoeeeded  to  say  that  for  violent  invasion  and  spoilatiou  within  his  diocese  he  had 

OUannicated  the  Abbot.'  Probably  there  was  truth  in  his  all^ations  with 
^TBgiutl  to  the  injury  done  to  parish  churches  and  their  vicars  by  the  exactions  of 
pthn  monastery. 

Thv  twentieth  Abbot  was  Walter  Paniter,  of  the  family  of  Newmanswalls,  near 
Mootroac  Uo  was  Abbot  in  the  year  1411.  It  was  in  the  time  of  this  Abbot 
that  the  battle  of  Arbroath   was  fought.     In    1433  he  attended  the  Council  of 
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Basle,  which  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  against  the  followers  of 
Wycliff.  On  10th  May  1433,  Henry  VI.  gave  a  saftMajnduct  to  Abbot  Walter, 
*  and  ten  Scotsmen  in  his  company,'  to  enter  and  peiss  out  of  England,  and 
'  through  the  king's  town  of  Calais,  on  their  way  to  the  general  council  presently 
Bitting  at  Basle.' '  In  the  time  of  this  Abbot,  and  probably  in  part  through  his 
advice,  there  was  a  persecution  of  the  early  reformers  in  Scotland.  In  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  monastery,  Abbot  Walter,  on  20th  January 
1434,  granted  a  nineteen  years'  lease  of  the  lands  of  Muirdrum,  near  Kinnaldy,' 
being  the  first  lease  of  the  kind  noticed  in  the  Registers.  While  this  Abbot  held 
office,  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  on  10th  July  1436,  granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
and  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath  a  charitable  subsidy — a  thousand  dacats — in  return 
for  the  sum  which  they  had  given  to  Antony,  Bishop  of  Urbino,  his  nuncio.' 
Walter  Paniter  resigned  the  abbacy  in  consequence  of  old  age. 

The  next  Abbot  whose  name  appears  in  the  Chartulary,  after  Abbot  Walter,  is 
bis  prior,  Richard  Quthrie ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  an  Abbot  Alexander 
in   office   in    1451,  though   possibly   there   may  be    some    confusion    of    uamc 
'Alexander,   Abbot  of   Aberbrothoc,'  is   one  of   twenty  high  dignitaries  of   thai 
Church  and  State  who  are  named  in  a  safe-conduct  granted,  in  1451,  by  Henry 
VI.  to  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  and  others,  as  commissioners  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
to  proceed  as  far  as  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  or  the  city  of  Durham,  with  a  hundred  4 
attendants  and  as  many  horses.*     Richard  Guthrie  resigned  after  holding  office  for 
about  five  years.     But  an  indifiersnt  character  is  given  of  this  Abbot  by  his 
Buooeasor,  who  complained  that  he  was  '  nocht  active  nor  gaif  intendens  for  remeid 
of  wrangis  dune  to  the  haly  place,' '  a  reference  to  dilapidation  of  the  monastic 
revenues.     His  successor  was  Malcolm  Brydy,  who  previously  to  his  appointment 
had  been  prior  of  the  subordinate  house  of  Fyvie.     He  was  Abbot  on  27th  July 
1456.     In  1468  he  received  a  safe-conduct  from  the  King  of  England  in  pa 
through  the  king's  dominions  to  France,  Brittany,  Flanders,  &.C.     That  care  ov 
the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  which  led  to  his  complaint  against  his  prede 
brought  himself  into  difficulty.     He  quarrelled,  says  Mr  Innes,  with  the  Bishopi 
of  St  Andrews,  whom  he  accused  of  extortion  and  oppression,  especially  in  %'isitiu2-' 
the  monastery  not  in  a  pastoral  manner,  and  with  a  lawful  number  of  followent, 
but  with  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  horsemen  in  company.     The  result  of  tiui 
contention,  which  took  place  about  the  year  1470,  was  that  the  Abbot,  hav 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  Bishop,  was  thrown  by  the  latter  into  his  dung«oa] 
at  St  Andrews.     He  was  ultimately  deprived,  and  Richard  Guthrie,  prior,  anal 
professor  of  theology,  was  elected  in  his  room.^     This  Richard  Guthrie,  who  was 
in  office  in  May  1471,  may  have  been  the  same  who  resigned  office  fifteen  yeartk 
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before,  notwithstanding  Abbot  Malcolm's  nnMtiafaotory  tvccount  of  him.  On 
lltll  April  1471,  Pope  Paul  II,  granted  'the  provision  of  the  abbacy  to 
BielMrd  Outber  [Guthrie],  the  king's  oonfeaaor.'  *  Abbot  Richard  was  not 
long  in  the  abbacy,  for  it  appears,  from  a  writ  dat«d  29th  July  1472,^  that 
at  tl»t  time  an  Abbot  George  was  in  office.  This  Abbot  continued  till  his 
death  in  1482. 

The  monks,  on  8th  August  1482,  unanimously  elected  one  of  their  number, 
illsain  BookyL  This  Abbot  received  high  commendation  from  the  sub-prior, 
propoaed  his  election.  He  was  described  as  <  a  man  come  of  a  good  family, 
meak,  quiet,  and  zealous  for  peace,  loving  God  and  the  Church,  humble^  pious,  and 
■•Mt-twmpered,  and  of  good  manners ;  a  great  councillor  and  defender  of  the 
dkar^  in  its  affairs,  likewise  charitable  and  good  ;  of  age  about  &fty  ;  a  bountiful 
•Im^Ter,  very  discreet  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters;  born  of  lawfiil  wedlock, 
^SMo,  a  good  friend,  and  merciful  in  the  communion  of  the  faithful.'  '  Th&n  the 
■nb-piriar,  Thomas  Bet,  no  man  could  desire  a  better  chronicler.  The  election  of 
Abbot  William,  as  was  probably  customary,  was  followed  by  the  singing  of  the  Te 
Dmum  in  the  church,  and  by  the  ringing  of  the  Abbey  bells.  On  the  supposition 
tint  all  which  the  sub-prior  said  was  true,  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  monasteij 

Kt  this  good  Abbot  lived  only  about  a  year  after  his  election. 
Then*  was  a  division  in  the  monastery  with  regard  to  the  election  of  a  successor 
William  Bookyl.     The  chapter  assembled  for  the  purpose  on  29th  July  1483, 
n,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  opinion  among  them,  they,  by  the  advice 
of  tlie  Anhbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  was  present,  elected  Sir  Alexander  Mason, 
prior  of  Fyvie,  '  compromissar '  for  choosing  the  Abbot.     He  nominated  to  the 
ofioe  Sir  David  Lichtone,  clerk  to  the  king's  treasury  and  archdeacon  of  Boss. 
Ifail  arrangement   was  satisfactory,  for  it  is  added    that   the  new   Abbot  was 
rwored  '  with  great  joy.'     A  sum  of  3000  gold  ducats  had  to  be  spent  on  ex- 
poditiBg  the  Papal  bulls  confirming  his  appointment,^  and  this  debt  was  long  a 
bordod  on  ^e  Abbey.      Such  taxes,  drained  away  to  Rome  from  a  poor  country, 
wore  reaaonably  felt  as  a  grievance.     They  constituted  one  of  the  charges  brought 
bj  Sir  David   Lyndsay  against  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  his  time.      Sir  David 
Lftchtone,  or  Leighton,  Auditor,  and  then  Lord  High  Treasurer,  was  in  the  latter 
in  14S6.      James  III.  took  with  him  to  the  battle  of  Sauchie,  in  1488,  some 
o(  his  hoarded  weedth.     After  the  king's  defeat  in  this  battle,  and  his  death, 
»  coffers  were  recovered,  and  they  were  delivered  up  by  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath, 
ia  then  described  as  'the  late  treasurer.' '      Along  with  other  ecclesiastics, 
Abbot  was  in  1489  summoned   with  bis  forces  to  the  siege  of  Dumbarton, 
and  In  1497  he  contributed  1000  merks  to  the  Raid  of  Norham.      The  accounts 
tkm  Lord  High  Treasurer  contain  this  entry  under  date  15th  July  1497  :  '  Item, 

*1Vtesr'aVaten  UuntuuenU,  p.  466.  Miegii.  Ni^.  de  Aber.,  pp.  184-180.   *^Hiid.  p.  211. 

*Bi||jbi  Nignua  da  Al)«rbrotboc,  pp.  167.  168.  °  Aooounts  of  Lord  High  TrwJunr,  I.  946. 
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to  ane  man  to  paps  to  Arbroth  to  the  Abbot,  with  the  kingia  lettrer  for  silver  be 
aucht  the  king  for  taxt,  viijs.'  In  December  1502  Sir  David  Lichtone  was  still 
in  the  abbacy. 

Sir  David  Lichtone  was  the  last  Abbot  aboat  whose  election  the  monks  had 
any  trouble.  Henceforth  the  election  by  the  brotherhood  must  have  been  merely 
a  matter  of  form.  When  Abbot  David  died,  the  sixteenth  century  had  begun — 
the  century  which,  when  it  had  half  run  its  course,  was  to  witness  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  monastic  system  in  Qreat  Britain.  That  system  bad  boom 
adaptation  to  the  state  of  society,  political  and  social,  in  the  primitive  and 
medieval  ages,  but  it  contained  within  itself  the  causes  of  its  dissolution. 
Culdee  monasticism  had  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  churches  and  the  seculariration 
of  their  revenues  ;  the  revived  monasticism  of  David,  the  First  and  Second 
Alexanders,  and  of  William  the  Lion,  however  worthy  the  motives  which  l«d 
to  its  revival,  fell  as  did  the  earlier  monasteries.  One  cause  of  its  fall  waa 
doubtless  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  day,  and  was  no  longer  of  use  to  the  new  day 
which  had  come.  Thus,  the  abounding  hospitality  of  such  a  house  as  Arbroath 
was  for  centuries  its  great  virtue  and  one  of  its  chief  uses.  But  there  came 
a  time  when,  in  the  new  social  state  of  the  country,  the  practice  of  this 
hospitality  was  not  required, — when,  in  fact,  the  benevolence  of  the  monks, 
instead  of  doing  good  in  the  relief  of  that  terribly  abject  poverty  which  afflicted 
the  middle  ages,  was  only  a  fresh  cause  and  feeder  of  pauperism.  Then,  while 
some  good  was  served  by  conferring  on  the  monasteries  the  tithes  of  the  pariah 
churches, — good  to  learning  and  civilization,  as  distinguiBlied  from  religion,  for 
the  abbeys  failed  as  religious  teachers, — it  was  in  the  end  seen  to  be  a  grekt 
blunder  to  take  away  the  property  which  had  been  intended  for  the  support  of 
the  parochial  clergy.  This  arrangement  proved  ultimately  disastrous  in  two 
ways.  The  parish  cures  came  to  be  occupied  by  inferior  and  ignorant  nun, 
who  may  in  general  have  set  before  their  parishioners  the  example  of  a  deoent 
life,  but  were  unqualified  to  be  their  instructors, — and,  on  the  contrary,  fostered 
the  superstition  of  the  people.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  power  of  the  abbay* 
and  their  wealth  were  becoming  a  means  of  social  and  political  corruption,  a 
reward  often  bestowed  by  royal  influence  upon  unworthy  favourites  or  unsorupuloiu 
supporters.  An  incident  of  this  state  of  things  was  the  frequency  of  pluarlisin. 
Thus,  James,  Duke  of  Ross,  brother  of  King  James  IV.,  who,  coming  after  Sir 
David  Lichtone,  is  numbered  as  the  twenty-seventh  or  twenty-eighth  Abbot  of 
Arbroath,  was  likewise  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  He  held  the  abbacy  im 
commeTidan^,  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  that  he  drew  the  revenons,  while 
discharging  none  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  the  same  way  he  held  the  abbacies 
of  Dunfermline  and  Holyrood,  and  he  was  likewise  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
And  this  man,  occupying  the  patriarchal  o£5ce  of  Primate  of  Scotland,  and  boing 
nominally  at  the  head  of  three  of  its  greatest  religious  houses,  was  only  twenty- 
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ci|{fat  yean  of  age  when  he  died. 
in  hia  'Orlando  Furioeo': 


The  Duke  of  Roes  wiis  immortalised  bj  Ariosto 


Non  i  on  ri  bello  in  tante  kltra  peraone  ; 
Ntttun  il  feee,  o  poi  rappa  U  itwnpH; 
Non  i  in  cui  tal  virtil  tal  graiia  lacft 
O  tkl  pcmimi ;  ed  ^  di  KoieU  duoa. 

TtM  Abbot  who  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Ross  w&s  of  a  family  which,  in  a 
•acerciding  generation,  had  a  disastrous  infiueQce  on  the  royal  bouse  of  which 
tb«  Dake  was  a  member.  This  was  George  Hepburn,  of  the  family  of  Bothwell, 
wfao^  ^i^K  probably  nominated  by  the  king,  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the 
BKtnka.  His  election  by  the  chapter  took  place  on  3d  February  1603.  Hepburn, 
Uke  bia  predeoeasor,  was  a  pluralist.  When  appointed  to  the  Abbey,  he  was 
proToat  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Lincluden.  In  1509  he  obtained  the  bishopric 
of  the  lales,  and  aifter  that  he  held  the  abbacy  of  Arbroath  in  commendam.  Ho 
Ukewiae  poasetsed  the  abbey  of  lona  as  commendator.  In  1509-10  he  was  Lord 
High  Treasurer.  Such  men  as  these  two  last-mentioned  Abbots  were  of  a  different 
order  from  the  simple  yet  powerful  ecclesiastics  who  ruled  the  monastery  in  the 
earlier  centuries  of  its  ejcistence ;  but  although  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
chnrebmen  at  all,  they  were  brave  Scottish  gentlemen,  and  thus  Abbot  George 
Hepburn  fell,  where  so  many  of  '  the  flowers  of  the  Forest  were  wede  away,' 
fighting  beside  his  king  at  Flodden. 

The  abbacy  of  Arbroath  was  not  the  only  great  Scottish  benefice  which  was 
vacated  on  that  fatal  day  at  Flodden — there  were  many  of  them  ;  and  while  the 

icomtry  was  suffering  acutely  from  its  still  open  wounds,  there  was  much  and 
igar  grasping  after  the  vacant  offices  in  the  Church  and  the  State.  For  a  time 
H  aeemed  that  the  abbacy  of  Arbroath  would  be  conferred  on  Gawin  Douglas,  the 
tfwtaibktor  of  Virgil  into  the  Scottish  of  his  day.  But  at  this  time  the  power  of 
ihfB  preUtee  in  Scotland  was  greater  than  even  that  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and 
0«wia,  the  scholar  of  the  house,  had  to  content  himself  with  the  bishopric  of 
DoBk«]d,  while  Arbroath  was  granted  by  the  regent,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  to 

'  JaoMa  Beaton,  Bishop  of  Glasgow.  Beaton  was  the  son  of  a  Fifeshire  laird,  John 
Bealou  of  Balfour.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  when  he  obtained  the 
mtkmey,  which  he  held  as  commendator  till,  in  1523,  he  was  appointed  archbishop 

I  of  8t  Andrews.     Mr  Innes  says  that  he  then  resigned  the  abbacy  in  favour  of  hia 
Bpltsw.'      The  language  of  Knox  on  the  subject  implies  that  he  held  both  offices 

I  At  oooev  Along  with  other  high  places  both  in  the  Church  and  the  State  :  '  As  he 

'  Mffct  dw  warld,  it  fled  him  nott,  for  it  was  weill  knowin  that  at  onis  he  was 
ikrdblitabop  of  Sanctandrosse,  Abbot  of  Dunfermeliug,  Abirbrotb,  Kylwynnyng, 

'  sad  Cbanoellare  of  Scotland."'    The  fact  appears  to  be  that  he  did  resign  Arbroath 
n  gatting  the  primacy,  but  that  he  retained  the  half  of  the  revenues  during  his 
*  KagMram  Mgran  da  Aberbrotiioo— Prefaoe,  p.  xtt.       '  History  of  the  B«foniutioii,  roL  i.  p.  13. 
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lifetime.      This  Abbot  James  Beaton  was  respoiuible  for  the  eond«mn&tion  of 
Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first  in  Scotland  of  the  sixteenth-century  martyrs.     Anotluir 
fact  of  quite  a  different  kind  has  to  be  reported  of  faim.     He  was  a  liberal  patroa  ' 
of  learning.     The  Beatons,  uncle  and  nephew,  erected  and  endowed  St  Mary's 
College  in  St  Andrews. 

David  Beaton,  the  nephew,  became  the  thirtieth  Abbot  of  Arbroath  'wkea  be 
was  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  That  was  in  the  yeau-  1524.  On  the  20th  April 
of  that  year,  '  John,  the  governor  of  Scotland  [the  Regent  Albany],  petitioned 
the  Pope  to  confer  upon  David  Beaton  the  abbacy  of  Arbroath,  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  his  uncle,  James,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,''  and  the  petitioa 


'.JklS^'-- 
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was  granted.  Beaton  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom.  His 
first  ecclesiastical  preferment  was  the  rectorship  of  Campsie,  which  he  obtmiued 
in  1619.  Previously  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mirapoix,  in  France,  he  was  made 
Cardinal  in  1538,  by  the  title  of  *  Sti.  Stephani,  in  Monte  CteUo,'  two  yean 
after  the  date  of  the  last  of  his  charters  as  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  which  also  it 
the  last  in  the  Registers.  He^ succeeded  his  uncle  as  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
was  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  Papal  legate,  being  Ugaiut  ntUtu  and  Ugatut 
a  latere.  The  Cardinal  became  a  mark  high  enough  for  the  enmity  of  Heary 
VIII.  to  be  shot  at.  He  was  a  favourite  of  James  V.,  whom,  with  five  hundred 
of  the  Fifeshire  men,  he  accompanied  on  an  expedition  round  the  Scottish  ooasta, 
which  was  partly  designed  to  overawe  the  chieftains  of  the  north  and  west.*  In 
>  Tbeiiioi'i  Vetum  Honomenta,  p.  Ml.  *  Tjrtler'a  Hiatoij  of  Scotland,  roL  t,  p.  SJtk 
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1 553  he  WM  Mot  on  an  embaaiy  to  France,  where  the  state  of  affairs  required  all 
hia  diligciioe.^  In  1535  he  was,  along  with  the  Biahop  of  Aberdeen,  the  Earl  of 
IControM,  and  Lord  Erskine  appointed  ambassador  to  Henry  YIII.^  Beaton  was 
■lao  •mployed  to  negotiate  the  king's  two  marriages,  the  first  with  Magdalen, 
dMigfater  of  Francis  I.,  the  second  with  Mary  of  Lorraine,  He  made  a  journey 
into  France,  attended  by  a  magnificent  retinue,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
aboat  the  latter  marriage.  Afterwards,  bis  diplomatic  talent  led  to  his  being 
despatched  on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  Beaton  had  prevailed  upon  Jamea  V.  to 
•SMmte  his  will  in  the  matter  of  suppressing  heresy,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
Ua  miauon  to  Bome  was  to  engage  Scotland  in  a  Europetm  league  against  the 
ProCiMtAiita.  He  was  for  years  the  foremost  and  ablest  man  in  Sootland.  Sir 
Dovid  Lyndsay  speaks  of  his  babit«  as  characterised  by  princely  prodigality.  On 
tliia  authority,  we  have  it  that  on  one  night  at  play  he  staked  3000  crowns  of  gold.' 
le  vai  while  be  was  in  the  midst  of  his  power  and  grandeur  that  the  Cardinal 
vas  struck  down.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May  1546  he  was  murdered, 
in  tbe  Castle  of  St  Andrews,  by  a  baud  of  conspirators.  This  crime  was  moat 
probably  hastened  by  the  burning  of  George  Wishart  a  short  time  previously, 
and  by  Beaton's  insolent  gloating  over  the  sufferings  of  the  martyr.  Tytler, 
boweTer,  has  shown,  by  documentfi  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  that  the  murder 
of  tbe  Oardinal  had  been  long  planned,  that  Henry  YIII.  encouraged  the 
eoospiracy,  and  that  Beaton  himself  was  not  ignorant  of  the  designs  against 
his  Kfe.^  In  the  end,  it  was  the  detestable  prompting  of  private  revenge  and 
inwiwiiaij  considerations  which  nerved  the  assassins  to  do  ii  deed  which  delayed, 
tnaim^  of  hastening,  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation. 

Sir  David  Lyndsay,  himself  a  favourite  at  Court,  must  have  known  the 
Oaidioal  well.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  he  had  no  liking  for  him.  But  it  was 
BOi  only  the  Cardinal  whom  Lyndsay  disliked ;  he  had  no  love  for  any  priests, 
and  the  higher  clergy  in  particular  were  the  theme  of  his  bitterest  satires.  He 
makes  Beaton  from  his  grave — which  he  did  not  recMih  till  seven  months  after 
hia  death,  his  body  all  that  while  lying  '  soltit'  and  '  closit  in  ane  kyste '  ^ — 
addreas  the  prelates  thus : 

'  Irtfthimit  7«  nooht  to  be  OhristU  aervitcnirii, 
And  for  your  fee  hei  grmt  temporal  Undii : 
Hjnt  of  TOUT  offiee  can  noobt  take  the  carU, 
Am  oftanone  Iftw  and  Scripture  you  oommuidia  i 
Te  will  nooht  want  teind  loheif,  nor  offerandia, 
Tdnd  woll,  teind  lamb*,  t«'ind  calf,  toiod  gryco,  and  gvae ; 
To  mak  terry oe  ye  are  all  out  of  lue.' 


*  OU.  of  Staia  Papen  relating  to  Soot  p.  SL 
'BaaaOtoa  Papen,  L  IGl 
■Worts  of  Sir  D.  Lyndaay.  roL  I.  p.  144. 
•TyUar'a  Hlat.  of  BooUand.  roL  t.  pp,  4fiM70. 


*Tbe  worda  quoted  are  from  Lyndaay'a  verve. 
Knox  (Hiatory  of  the  Befonnatton,  vol.  i.  pp. 
178,  179),  in  bii  uamtive  of  the  aiaaaaination  of 
the  CVxlinal,  aayi :  *  Now,  becana  the  wether  waa 
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li  it  poaMe  tfaiU  ia  kk  pioCare  of  life  4t  •  Sootliih  dbbej  in  the  first  h&lf 
of  the  nxtoentli  centoiy,  m  given  ia  liia  kjog  dmaatie  poen,  '  Ase  FteaaaDt 
8*ej-re  of  Uie  Thrie  Eatatii,'  LytudMj  bad  in  view  the  Abbey  of  Arbroatli, 
vhich  he  probaUy  Tinted  in  the  train  of  Jmbos  V.  It  is  oertain  that  Beatoo 
did  not  himaelf  attempt  to  raaliae  the  ejiteia  of  a  oefifaate  ckrgr.  Tbe  historianc 
apeak  ol  hia  la  a  Totoptoaiy ;  even  Tytler,  a  writer  with  no  biaa  against  him, 
mentions  the  Cardinal's  gaUaatry  and  UoentioaaMai  aa  a  matter  of  notorieiT. 
In  Forfsnhire  hia  name  in  this  coooeetian  is  kwaliied  at  aiore  than  one  hoose 
or  castle— Golliston,  wUdi  he  is  mid  to  ha^  boilt,  being  one  ol  them.  Ethie,  a 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Northei^  was  one  of  Beaton's  dwelling-places.     Cooaiderabla 
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additions  have  been  made  to  it,  bat  the  older  portioo  of  the  home  ia  itSSk 
mooh  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  whm  oocopied  by  the  Cardinal.  Like 
almost  all  Scottish  hoases,  it  has  it«  '  iiMunted '  chamber,  which  is  in  one  of  the 
attics.  '  One  of  the  stories  connected  with  Ethie  Qsstle  is  that  at  a  certain 
hoar  of  the  night  a  soond  is  heard  resembling  the  tramp  of  a  foot,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  Cardinal's,  and  is  popularly  called  his  hg,  walking  op  and 
down   the  original   stone  stair,  which  still   uoiuieets  the  groond    flat  with   the 


hots,  sad  Us  foMnllb  cmU  aol  taddsadly  \m 
ISMfsasd,  U  WM  tkow^^t  belt,  io  kMp  him  from 
StyaaUag,  to  (sra  Itisi  gnat  mix  Tiiawakt,  »  oof> 
«(  bad.  sad  a  aak  {ooraar]  ia  Um  hMUow  •(  «• 


8*ataar»,  (•  pbM  wlui*  suuiy  «f  OediUa  cfcS- 
died  had  bMS  ■Btfwiiwiad  bsfoir.lto  aaaMwftBl 
exaqwtt  [ofeaaqtilea]  liia  bntknma  tl««  WNbcfv* 
void  |N«sai«  f w  hiiB. ' 
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•eeood  storey  of  the  house.  .  .  .  Beaton's  chapel  is  used  as  a  store-room 
by  tiie  Ethie  faunily.'  ^  What  is  assuredly  known  of  Beaton's  gallantries  is  that 
he  had  ona  mistreaa,  Marion  Ogilvy,  daughter  of  Sir  Jatn^s  Og;ilv^',  who  was 
crwted  Lord  Ogilvy  of  Airlie.  Mr  Jervise  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
BMj  be  fonnd  possible  to  whitewash  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  does  something  in 
that  waj  himself  by  discrediting  the  stories  about  the  Cardinal's  numerous 
panunoon.  Quoting  '  Archteologia '  (vol  xxxiv.  p.  35),  he  says  it  is  probable 
that  Benton  was  allied  to  Marion  Ogilvy,  the  mother  of  all  his  children,  'by 
that  sort  of  morganatic  marriage  frequent  among  churchmen  of  that  period.'* 
KiMX    in  hia  '  History,'  indicates  with  adequate   plainness  of  speech  what  be 
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ight  of  the  connection.  The  law  spoke  as  plainly  as  Knox  on  this  subject. 
1539  there  is  recorded  in  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  that  'the  king 
jcrmoted  letlen  of  legitimation  to  James  Betoun,  Alexander  Betoun,  and  John 
JtetOUO,  bnstards,  natural  sons  of  David,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  <bc.''  The 
•hwaoter  of  Beaton's  alliance  with  Marion  Ogilvy  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
his  oiArrying  his  daughter  Margaret  to  the  heir  of  the  first  of  the  noble 
of  Angus.  The  lady  married  David  Lindsay,  Master,  and  afterwards 
oC  Crawford.  The  marriage  took  place  at  Finhaven  Castle,  in  the  course 
of  the  three  months  which  intervened  between  the  martyrdom  of  Wishart  and 
lh«  murder  of  the  Cardinal.      Beaton  was  present,  and   Knox  says  he  '  caused 

^  Biatsty  of  tbo  OanMKMt— Introd.,  p.  xxix.         *  Land  of  the  LindMjra,  p.  SOL 
•VoL161»-46.     No.  a087. 
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the  wedding  to  be  celebrate  with  nuch  state  as  if  she  had  been  a  prince's  lawful 
daughter.'  The  bride  received  a  dowry  of  400U  marks,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  largest  ever  bestowed  on  any  bride  of  the  period.^  Beaton  was  also  liberal  in 
conferring  a  portion  of  his  wealth  on  his  morganatic  wife.  One  of  her  pcoseasioos, 
now  the  estate  of  Hospitalfield,  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  hospital  of  Arbroath 
Abbey,  and  she  had  the  Castle  of  Melgund,  in  Aberlemno,  from  which  she  derived 
the  title  of  Lady  Melgund.  It  also  appears  that  she  had  liferent  le-ases  of  the 
lands  of  Bumton  of  Ethie,  of  the  Kirkton  of  St  Vigeans,  with  the  Muirfauld  and 
the  toft  of  St  Yigeaus.  She  had  a  nineteen  years'  lease  of  part  of  the  lands  of 
Auchmithie,  and  on  10th  March  1534  the  Abbot  feaed  to  her  a  piece  of  land  in 
Arbroath  in  the  '  Sandypota,'  lying  outside  the  walls  of  the  monastery.'  TbaBe 
leases  and  feus  were  given  on  easy  terms.  Marion  Ogilvy  died  in  June  1576.  In 
her  testament  mention  is  made  of  her  son,  David  Beaton  of  Melgund,  and  Mr 
Alexander  Beaton,  '  arcbdene  of  Lothian.'  '  This  Alexander,  it  is  said  became  a 
Protestant  minister.'* 

In  public  life,  Beaton  was  merciless  to  opponents,  and  unsompoloaa  in  the 
promotion  of  his  aims.  Like  several  of  his  predecessors  in  the  abbacy,  he  is 
scarcely  to  be  judged  as  a  churchman.  He  entered  the  Church  as  being  almost 
the  only  place  at  that  time  for  an  educated  gentleman,  and  as  furnishing  the 
readiest  avenue  of  advancement  to  a  man  in  his  condition  of  life.  In  Scotland,  he 
sustained  the  Nationalist  in  opposition  to  the  English  party,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  he  was  thus  for  a  long  time  popular.  Beaton 
found  Church  and  State  in  revolution,  and  his  abilities  were  exerted  to  stem  the 
tide  of  change.  But  the  Cardinal  was  committed  to  a  lost  cause,  and  he  went 
down  himself  in  the  general  ruin  that  fell  upon  the  Mediseval  Church  of 
Scotland. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 


TBI   00KME9I>AT0I18 — BIOT7LA^2ATION  or  TBS  ABBACT. 


CARDINAL    BEATON   was   the   last   of   the   Abbots   of   Arbroath    who 
performed  the  clerical  duties  of  the  abbacy.      In  1541,  when  for  a  short 
time  he  was  in  disfavour,  during  the  regency  of  the  Earl  of  Arrau,  the 
monastery  was  conferred  in  eommendatn  on  the  regent's  second  son,  Lard  John 
Hamilton,  who  was  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hamilton.      James  Beaton,  nephw 
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tli«  OtrdiuJ,  had  a  gift  of  the  abbacy.  In  a  docanient  in  the  State  Pnpor 
be  is  dttoribed  as  '  Commendator  of  Aberbrothock.'  In  this  doouinenti 
October  17,  16-16,  Beaton's  repreaentative  at  Rome,  William  Walcar,  atates 
his  eAjrts  to  procure  his  appointment  to  the  abbey,  and  requests  him  to  send 
mcmojior  expediting  delivery  of  the  Papal  bulls.  On  12th  December  1546,  about 
til*  BMDS  time  that  James  Beaton  was  seeking  to  expedite  the  bulls  from  Rome 
in  hia  own  interest,  George  Douglas  was  nominated  by  the  Queen,  with  the  advioe 
mnd  ooDsent  of  her  tutor  and  governor,  'to  the  abbay  and  place  of  Ahirbrotbok,' 
and  the  Lord  Governor  declares  '  that  he  will  fortyfic  manteine,  and  defend  the 
ipft  gran  tit  and  gevin  to  the  said  George  Dowgles  of  the  said  benefice.' ' 

Notvithatanding  Douglas's  nomination,  James  Beaton  probably  obtained  posses- 
mm  aboat  this  time,  and  he  may  have  been  commendator  when,  in  1547,  on  the 
capture  of  St  Colin'a  Inch  by  the  English,  the  Privy  Council  ordained  the  abbot 
and  no&ka  of  that  convent  to  resort  for  shelter  and  lodging  to  St  Andrews, 
Arixroatii,  Boone,  Lindores,  and  other  religious  houses.^  Beaton  is  said  to  have 
gntnted  the  lands  of  Guynd  to  George  Beaton,  of  Balquharry,  perhaps  a  relation 
of  hia  own,  as  a  reward  for  services  performed  by  him,  and,  amongst  others,  '  the 
drfnee  of  the  monastery  against  the  invaders  of  the  church  liberties  in  these 
tiinee  when  the  Lutherans  are  endeavouring  to  invade  the  same.''  The  dat«  of 
tJiii  alleged  charter  was  1549,  and  by  that  time  the  registration  of  such  writs 
in  the  Registers  of  the  Abbey  had  ceased. 

George  Douglas,  a  natural  son  of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  was  postulated 
to  tlie  abbey  about  the  time  that  James  Beaton  obtiiined  possession.  In  a 
tnmbled  time  in  Scotland,  he  was  one  of  the  most  daring  and  masterful  spirits 
in  tlte  ooontry.  He  was  accused  of  taking  a  part  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio.  It 
Biay  have  aome  bearing  on  the  competition  l>etween  him  and  James  Beaton  for 
the  abbacy  that  in  March  1546  Archibald  Betoun  declared  to  the  Privy  Council 
'how  he  was  taken  to  Tantallon  by  George  Douglas,  Postulat  of  Aberbrothok.' 
When  Douglas  was  nominated  to  the  abbacy,  the  lordship  of  Aliemethy  was 
exeeptod,  '  the  Queen's  Advocate  to  take  possession  of  it  and  keep  it  from 
Dooglas  and  all  other  claimants.'^  Douglas  was  on  8th  June  1566  denounced 
u  a  rebel.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  held  at  Stirling  on  5th  May 
1672,  complaint  was  brought  against  him  by  the  Town  Council  of  Dundee  : 

or  penott&U  bot  to  lukVo  levit  under  Qodii  ftui 
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tnik  perforce  eert«iii«  of  the  inhabittuiti*  tbairof 
aa  preconeria,   videlicit,  Bobert  Jak,  David  Jak, 

Thoma*  Rattray, Battrayhia  lone,  and  Johnae 

Craigtouti,  with  rindrie  thair  gnidia  and  geir,  and 
bad  and  careit  ihame  away  to  Abirbrothok,  aad 
thair  detenit  thante  a«  preaoneria  q-ohiU  thai  wer 
oonttrenit  to  find  oaatiouo,  ilk  aoe  of  thame 
under  tha  pane  of  twa  hnndrith  merkia,  that  thay 
■onid  enter  again  aa  thay  loold  be  reqairit  upoun 
thi«  dayia  warning }  and  yit  the  laid  Commen- 
daioi',  not  content  of  thii  wrang  and  injuric 
oommlttit  he  him,  upoun  the  xxriii  day  of  the 
same  nioneth,  came  to  Ememouth,  betwix  Dunde 
and  Sanct  Johnitoun,  to  the  roeroat  or  fair  oallit 
Sanct  Johnnii)  Fair,  had  and  careit  the  same  away 
with  Um,  and  yit  hea  the  guidii  in  hia  handiaand 
kepingto  the  vain  of  ▼  or  vi">  merkia,  qohnirthrow 
the  awnari*  thairof  aa  allutorlie  hereit,  the  lame 
being  the  maiat  part  of  the  goidia  they  had  to  win 
the  loving  and  luatentatioun  of  thameaelffli,  thair 
wyffia,  and  cbildring ;  and  attoare,  oharit  rindrie 
ntheria  boittia  beand  alaua  paaaand  up  the  aame 
w»tter,  achott  hagbuttia  and  daggia  at  tho  per- 
■onnia  being  tbairin,  and  hea  hurt  Williams  Gold 
alia*  Withytau  and  diverae  ntheria  to  theeffnaion 
of  thair  bludc  in  grit  qoantitie  ;  and  yit  dolie  and 
continewaUie  awaittis  alaweill  for  thair  alauohteria 
u  fur  forder  apuilyoing  and  rering  of  thair  gaidia 
and  geir,  in  hie  and  manifeat  oontemptioun  of  ouro 
Sovoraine  Lord  hia  auototitie  and  lawia,  and  to  the 
otUI  exempill  of  uthoria  to  do  the  like  gif  thia  be 


aufferit  to  ramane  unpuniat.  And  anent  th«  dtarye 
gevin  to  the  aaid  Commendatar,  to  deUvM  tha 
aaidia  gaidia  and  geir  intromettit  with  be  him  and 
hia  oompUcea  at  hia  command  aa  said  ia  t«  ony 
•ne  of  the  awuaria  of  the  aamin  bavaad  eonmi*- 
aoion  of  the  reat  within  xxriii  houiia  nist  after  th« 
charge  ;  or  ellia  to  compeir  peraonalie  b<:foir  my 
Lord  Rcgentia  Grace  and  Lordia  of  Secteit 
Coonaall,  thia  day — aa  the  third  day  after  the 
charge,  and  anawer  to  thia  complaint,  and  ala  to 
underly  aio  nther  ordoor  aa  aould  be  impnt 
to  him  for  the  weiU  and  qmetneas  of  the  eontria 
under  the  pane  of  rebellioun  and  putting  of  fain 
to  the  home ;  with  oertifieatioun  to  liim  and  he 
failyeit,  the  aaid  day  being  bip«at,  Mt<-n  lould 
be  direct  aimplioiter  to  put  him  to  the  home, 
and  to  eaohete  and  inbring  all  hia  movable  gvidia 
to  our  Soverane  Lordia  uae,  for  hia  eontemptioim, 
lyke  aa  at  mur  lauth  ia  oontenit  in  the  aaidia 
letter*,  ezeoutioan  and  indorsatioan  thairof ;  the 
aaidia  Bailliea  and  Countall  of  Dunde  aomparand 
be  Maiater  James  Halyburtoua  thair  ProToat,  and 
Peter  Olayhilla  ane  of  the  Bargeaiia  of  the  Mmys, 
and  the  aaid  Commendatare  being  oftymea  eaOit 
and  not  comperand,  my  Lord  Rcgentia  OiiMi, 
with  ariae  of  the  aaidia  Lordia,  ordainia  letteia 
to  be  direct  to  offioiaria  of  amiea,  Shereflb  tn 
that  part,  ohugeSng  thame  to  donunoo  the  aaid 
Commondatar  our  Soveiane  Lordia  rebel!  and 
pat  him  to  the  home,  and  to  eaohet«,  &«.,  eftar 
the  forme  and  tenuour  of  the  aaidia  JettsHa.' 


The  putting  of  Douglas  *to  the  home'  does  not  seem  to  have  been  &  serious 
matter  for  him.  About  the  same  time  that  he  was  accused  of  these  extraordinary 
acts  of  violence,  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Moray  was  made.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council,  held  at  Uolyrood  on  10th  July  1574,  he  was  sued  as  Bishop 
of  Moray  by  his  successor  in  the  abbacy  of  Arbroath,  Lord  John  Hamilton, 
who  alleged  '  that  he  spuilyeit,  awaj-tuke  rcsett  awa  withheld  fra  the  said 
Oommendator  at  diverse  tymes  within  the  tyme  of  abstinence  concludit,  furtb  of 
the  place  of  Abirbrothok  houssis  and  biggingis  thairof,  off  diverse  guidia  g«Jr 
plonissing  and  utheris  ;  and  als  fra  the  said  Commeudatar  his  fewaris  tenentia 
and  parochiuaris  of  sindrie  his  landis  and  kirkis — of  diverse  soumes  of  niooey, 
A^ctuall,  and  fermes,  extending  to  greit  quantiti&'  The  Bishop  was  called  upon 
to  restore  and  deliver  the  same  to  him  again.  It  was  also  asked  that  he  b« 
required  to  '  big  up  and  repair  certaine  partis,  biggingis,  and  houssis  of  the  said 
Abbay  allegeit  demolishit,'diBtroyit  and  cassin  doun  be  him, — lyke  as  at  inair 
icnth  is  contenit  in  the  said  Judgeis  [Lords  Justices]  preoept  direct  in  tb«  add 
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natter.'  Tbe  Bishop  wiu  further  sued  by  certain  mooka  of  the  abbey — '  oar 
Sofvonuia  Lordia  inobedient  subjecte  for  the  tynie  —  for  non-pament  of  thair 
portkni*  and  pensionis  of  the  said  Abbay.*'  The  monks  called  the  king's 
'  inobedient  mbjecta  for  the  tyme '  are  described  as  having  partaken  nitb  manifest 
oootpiratora  and  rebels  during  the  troubles  of  the  period.  Douglas  was  '  put  to 
tlw  bom,'  but  subsequently  he  petitioned  the  Ck>nncil  to  hare  the  matter  opened 
ap,  and  he  was  reponed,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  proceed  according  to  law.  It 
kppoara  from  the  charter  of  James  VI,  in  favour  of  the  burgh  that  Douglas, 
oa  bciBg  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Moray,  not  only  pillaged  the  abbey,  but 
took  away  with  him  docuiaents  belonging  to  the  burgh  of  Arbroath. 

Lord  John  Hamilton  regained  possession  of  the  abbacy  on  the  removal  of 
jMnea  Beaton  to  the  see  of  Glasgow,  bat  his  possession  of  it  was  again  and  ivgain 
fatenipted,  while  it  was  held  by  Qeorge  Douglas,  and  as  the  result  of  repeated 
larfaitares  incurred  by  Lord  John  and  his  family  for  espousing  the  cause  of 
Qoaon  Mary.  In  1676  it  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  regent  that 
the  oommendator  of  Arbroath,  while  riding  through  Fife  with  a  force  bad  fallen 
into  'eontroTersy  and  displeasour'  with  William  Douglas  of  Lochlevin.  Both 
werv  ordeivd  by  the  Council  to  give  assurance  that  they  would  keep  the  peace 
lo  mth  other,  and  Douglas,  refusing  to  comply,  was  further  entered  into  ward 
in  Edinburgh.  In  consequence  of  tbe  prescription  and  flight  of  Lord  John  and 
Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  following  on  an  Act  of  Attainder  after  the  murder  of 
tlie  R«gent  Murray  by  Hsimilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  the  abbeys  of  Arbroath  and 
Paisley  were  vacant.  On  2nd  June  1579,  the  Protestant  ministers  petitioned  the 
Crown  respecting  them.  Describing  them  as  *  twa  of  the  gretest  prelacies  within 
tliis  realm,'  they  asked  that  the  haill  fruits,  or  at  least  such  a  reasonable 
port  OS  might  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  be  given  to 
tlM  Obiurch.  It  is  indicative  of  the  importance  which  still  attached  to  the 
puiswinn  of  these  great  abbeys  that  the  English  amba&aador,  as  appears  from 
the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  writing  to  his  Government  at  one  of  the  times 
when  the  Hamilton  influence  was  in  the  ascendant,  mentions  that  ^the  Regent 
is  alioat  to  restore  the  Abbeys  of  Arbroath  and  Paisley  to  the  Duke's  sons,'  but 
•dds,  '  they  must  be  recovered  by  force.'  The  movement  made  in  1579  by  the 
Proteatoot  ministers  was  without  result.  Notwithstanding  a  resolution  of  the 
Ooancil  that  nmther  the  abbacy  of  Arbroath  nor  any  other  vacancy  should  be 
(Died  up,  while  consultations  on  church  polity  pointing  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
■MBaAenei  were  in  progress,  the  French  Esro^  Stuart,  Lord  D'Aubigny,  who 
vwi  eteoted  Earl  and  Duke  of  Lennox,  one  of  the  king's  favourites,  obtained 
Arbroath  in  eommendam.^  He  held  the  abbacy,  with  its  emoluments,  till  his 
death,  in  oxile  in  France,  in  1583,  About  two  years  after,  Lord  John  Hamilton 
retemed  from  banishment  iji  Franco,  and  the  Act  of   Attainder 
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remoTed,  he  wu  restored  to  hu  booours  And  pcKMWiOM,  mcladiog  the  abtiacy 
of  Arbroath.  While  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  be,  with  the  rest  of  the  Hmmiltou, 
became  Protestant.  In  his  time  there  wag  farther  alienation  of  the  lands  of  the 
monaaterj  aa  perpetoal  fens.  Lord  John  Hamilton  resigned  the  abbacy  on  being 
created  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  and  it  waa  conferred  on  hia  eldest  son  Lord  Jamea 
Hamilton.  The  Marquis  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public  affiun  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  in  the  long  and  troubled  minority  of  her  aon.  Next  heir  to 
the  throne,  after  James  VI.,  he  was  warmlj  attached  to  the  canse  of  the  Queen  ; 
and,  although  that  was  no  proof  of  this  attachment,  he  was  one  of  the  jury 
"who  acquitted  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  of  the  charge  of  murdering  her  husband.' 
Before  the  Queen's  execution  at  Fotheringaj,  she  sent  him  a  ring,  as  a  token  of  her 
esteem  of  his  and  his  family's  loyalty.  He  was  the  thirty-third  or  thirty-fourth, 
and  last,  in  the  abbacy  of  Arbroath.  For  half  a  century  before  his  death,  the  abbey 
as  a  religious  establishment  had  ceased  to  exist,  but,  notwithstanding,  this  last  of 
the  abbots  frequently  occupied  the  Abbot's  house.  In  that  stormy  time,  when  the 
country  was  distracted  by  the  contentions  of  king'smen  and  queen's-men,  it  must 
often  have  been  a  matter  of  convenience  to  retreat  to  a  quiet  refuge  north  of  the  Tay . 
After  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  his  son  James,  the  second  marquis, 
had  the  abbacy  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  his  own  favour.  This  was  done 
on  9th  July  1 606,  by  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  On  the  same  day, 
the  abbacies  of  Cupar  (in  Angus),  Balmerino,  Dryburgh,  Cambuskenneth,  Lindores, 
Jedburgh,  Coldingham,  Scone,  and  Dundrennan,  and  the  priories  of  Inchmahomo^ 
8t  Andrews,  and  Pittenweem,  were  erected  into  temporal  lordships.  The  Act  in' 
regard  to  Arbroath  sets  forth  that  its  erection  into  a  temporal  lordship  waa  in 
consideration  that  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  nearly  descended  of  hLt  Majesty's 
blood,  and  of  the  serrices  to  the  Crown  of  his  grandfather  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  and  his  father  the  first  Marquis,  particularly  to  '  his  hieneas  umqnill 
darrest  [dearest]  mother,  in  mony  of  the  trublis  and  afflictionis  qubarin  scho  fell' — 
services  involving  loss  of  estate.  The  Act  goes  on  to  declare  'that  the  temporalitie, 
propirtie,  and  superioritie,  with  the  fewfermis  and  pertinentis  of  the  raonaslorie  of 
Abirbrothok,  being  in  his  Majesteis  handis  be  the  general  anexatiouu  of  the  haill 
kirklandis  of  the  realme  of  Scotland  to  the  Crowne,  togidder  with  the  spiritnnJitie  of 
the  said  abbacie,  being  in  his  Majesteis  handis  be  dimissioun  and  reaignatioan  maid| 
thairof  be  the  Abbot  and  convent  of  the  somin,'  shall  be  incorporated  into  a  fro* , 
lordship  and  barony,  to  belong,  together  with  the  dignity  of  a  lord  of  Parliament, 
to  the  Marquis  and  his  heirs.  The  lands  of  the  abbey  were  accordingly  dissolved 
from  the  Crown,  the  Act  further  declaring:  'And  to  the  effect  foirsaid  his  Majestic 
and  Estaittis  of  Parliament  hes  suppressit  and  extinguischit  the  meraorie  of  ths 
said  abbacie  of  Aberbrothok,  that  thair  sail  be  ua  suooessor  provydit  thairto,  nor 
na  farder  mentioun  maid  of  the  samin  in  ony  tyme  beirefter.'      The  Act  conolttdo 
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with  a  raMfvation  which  vroa  customary  in  these  Acts  of  erection  :  '  Reserveand 
mad  exceptand  alwayes  furth  of  this  present  act  and  erectioun  foirsaid  all  regulitie 
_tkiui  all  privileges  thairof  pos&easit  be  the  Abbotis  and  titularia  of  Aberbrothok  of 
foir,  To  retuane  with  our  soverane  lord,  his  heinea  successoriB,  and  thair  crowne, 
iblie  in  all  tymo  heireftir."  * 
Notwithstanding  the  many  spoliations  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  the  abbacy 
witb  its  feus  was  still  of  much  value  when  it  was  erected  into  a  tem|>oral  lordship. 
are  a  good  many  notices  in  the  national  records,  iu  the  latter  part  of  the 
cteenth  century,  of  dealing  with  its  fruits.  Thus,  in  1579  an  order  was  made 
the  Privy  Council  to  pay  Alexander  Erskine,  Master  of  Mar,  £528  16s.  8d. 
am  the  'twa  part  of  the  Abbey  of  Abirbrothock.'  In  1584  a  payment  was 
to  be  made  out  of  the  third  of  the  here  of  the  abbey  towards  the 
BtmaDoe  of  Edinburgh  (Jastle.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  received  in  1600  a 
gimnt  of  the  monks'  portions  of  the  abbey,  aud  a  supplication  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyon 
ol  Auldbar  claiming  the  monks'  portion  was  remitted  to  the  next  Parliament.* 
A*Tl*"g  other  indications  of  the  relations  of  the  neighbouring  landlords  with  the 
AblMMy,  there  is  in  the  Register  of  the  Privy  CJouncil,  under  date  12th  January 
1 59&-96,  an  order  on  '  Robert  Guthrie  of  Kinblathmont  for  Alexander,  Lord  Spynie, 
to  fVf  100  merks  for  his  escheat  or  obtain  nullity  of  the  horning  used  against 
him  before  Johnne,  Lord  Uammiltoun,  for  not  relieving  him  of  his  part  of  the  said 
taxatioii  of  the  abbacy  of  Arbroth.'  On  16th  October  1579,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy 
CooDcil,  caution  was  given  '  by  Mr  David  Gardin  of  that  Ilk  that  Arthour  Grangrr, 
tOBMttnie  chamberlain  of  Aberbrothok,  shall  pay  to  Lord  Ruthven,  treasurer,  21 
boUa  of  meal,  24  Ixills  of  beir,  1 1  chalders  of  oats,  together  with  the  teind  sheaves 
of  Abirbrothok,  ol  the  crop  of  1578,  if  it  be  found  that  he  ought  to  pay  the  same.*^ 
Mention  has  been  made  of  the  desire  of  the  Protestant  ministers  to  obtain  a 
prariaaon  for  the  Church  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  abbacies,  as  these  became  vacant. 
Mr  Bobert  Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  had  a  life  pension  of  twenty- 
four  chalders  of  victual  out  of  the  rents  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath.  At  one  time 
a  fiarourite  of  James  VI.,  he  lost  that  favour  through  the  inflexibility  of  his 
Prmbyterinn  principles,  and  his  pension  was  taken  from  him  and  transferred  to 
Lord  Hamilton.  Bruce  raised  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session  for  its  recovery. 
Thm  king  was  present  at  the  hearing,  and  his  presence  gave  occasion  for  an 
exBrciie  of  royal  tyranny.  Seeing  that  the  case  was  going  against  him,  he  openly 
darpd  the  judges  to  oppose  his  will.  This  was  on  or  about  10th  March  1598-9. 
As  a  punishment,  the  treasurer  was  committed  to  the  Castle.* 

Unittst  as  was  the  king  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  his  favour  for  Episcopacy 
was  myt  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  demands  of  the  Crown  or  of  those  noblee 
irbota  be  favoured  on  the  possessions  of  the  Church.      About  the  time  that  the 
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abbacy  of  Arbroath  waa  being  transferred  in  perpetuity  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
as  a  temporal  lordship,  and  when  James  was  engaf^ed  in  a  project  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart,  that  of  reconstructing  the  Scottish  hierarchy,  George  Abl»ot,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  remonstrated  in  this  fashion  against  the  gift  of  the  abbacy 
to  Lord  Hamilton  :  '  It  aeemeth  that  your  Majesty  is  about  to  assure  the  Abbey  of 
Arbroath  unto  a  certain  nobleman,  which  I  could  have  wished  with  all  my  heart 
might  have  been  annexed  to  some  of  your  Majesty's  poor  bishoprics,  the  nature  of 
those  kinds  of  livings  considered.'  The  Archbisliop  hoped  at  least  that  two  of  the 
parochial  clergy  would  receive  certain  small  holdings  promised  to  them  as  a  provision 
out  of  the  grain  domain.  One  of  these,  Patrick  Lindsay,  minister  of  Bt  Vige&ns, 
complains  to  the  king  :  '  Although  your  Highness  did  write  very  earnestly  unto 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  desiring  him,  as  he  would  give  proof  of  thankfulness  for 
that  great  lordship  and  living  of  Arbroath  freely  granted  unto  him  by  your  Majesty, 
to  suffer  willingly  my  little  piece  of  land,  with  the  farms  and  duties  thereof,  to  be 
reserved  furth  of  his  erection,  according  to  your  Highness's  warrant  graciously 
granted  me  thereupon,  for  which  I  render  many  humble  and  hearty  thanks  ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  Marquis  has  sa  little  regarded  your  Majesty's  desire  thereanent 
that  he  would  neither  obey  the  same  nor  yet  would  he  and  his  friends  and  favourers 
suffer  your  Highness's  warrant  to  be  read  nor  voted,  neither  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  nor  in  public  Parliament,  but  has  obtained  his  erection  without  any 
reservation.' '  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  powerful  enough  in  Parliament  at 
this  time  to  be  able  to  do  all  that  the  minister  of  St  Yigeans  complained  to  the 
king  that  he  had  done  in  disregard  of  his  wishes.  Lindsay,  however,  subsequently 
received  the  king's  favour,  he  having  been  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ross. 

A  contirmation  of  a  charter  of  the  ward  lands  of  the  abbey,  granted  in  1677«, 
gives  a  precise  definition  of  local  boundaries  : 

The  king,  ftc,  oonflrmed  a  ohiu-ter  made  by        nuke  of  SanetWigeuid  Idrk-ysird,  fr>  tlut  furQi 

pMMind  ricbt  eiit  ower  the  watter  of  Brotbok  ■■ 
the  auld  wattcr-ifaiig  pauii  of  the  bume  callit 
the  Deaebnmc  uito  the  furde  thairof,  paaaand 
the  hie  oommonn  gait  frae  Abirhruthok  to  Brrehin, 
and  frae  the  nid  fiunle  paeaand  ■outfacist  a«  the 
commoan  gait  gangu  unto  the  parttMing  of  the 
gaitU  ;>auand  brtwU  Abirbroibok  and  Na|^- 
Tairie  entrend  to  the  propir  dyke  of  the  taid 
Waird,  with  their  totndi  iooloiled  which  w«t» 
never  aociutomed  to  be  Mparatod  frum  thorn  ;  in 
the  regality  of  Abirbrothok  and  county  of  Foifar  .- 
Giving  in  return  £10  of  original  fru-daty,  and 
13i.  8il.  of  angnientatioD  and  a  dupUound  oa  the 
entry  of  heir*  :  with  precept  of  aatlBe  dlwal»d  to 
Arthur  GnitnKer,obaniberUinof  taid  monartrry.  — 
At  the  Monastery  of  Abirbrothok,  3Dtb  May  ^    ' 


John,  perpetual  oommeudator  of  Abirbrothok 
and  hia  convent,  by  which,  for  great  lunia  of 
money  pAtd,  they  diaponcd  in  feu-form  to  Reorge 
Balfoure  de  Tarre  and  Aliaone  Ogilvic  hij  iponae 
the  Undu  called  the  '  Ward  de  Abirbrothok, 
merelaiid  to  the  liindU  callit  the  Waird-dykia 
on  the  eist  and  aootheict  pairta,  and  fra  that 
pataaad  to  ane  pairt  of  the  laid  Waird  eallit 
the  Waird  yet  on  the  loath,  and  fra  thyne  to 
the  landii  of  Danimisdaill  on  the  aouth  and  aonth- 
weat,  and  fra  thyne  paaiand  ower  the  watter  of 
Biothok  ai  the  proper  dyke  gangia  to  the  eonth- 
WMt  nuik  of  the  landii  of  Oamie.  and  the  toidia 
landi  of  Camie  on  the  louthwiHit  and  wcit  pairtii, 
of  the  landii  of  Kirktoun  on  the  borthwe«t  pairti*, 
and  friMj  the  Kirktoun  richt  north  to  the  northeiat 
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Aaotber  eonfirniAtion  by  the  kiog  of  a  charter  granted  by  Lord  John  Hamilton 
•lao  gives  a  particular  statement  of  local  boundaries.  It  was  a  charter  by  which 
the  kvnda  called  '  Bame-greyne'  were  conveyed  to  David  Peirsone,  burgess  of 
Alimmth,  and  they  were  described  as  '  beginnand  at  the  north  end  nuik  of  the 
bnikis-yaird,  and  frae  that  ascending  the  gait  quhiJk  ledis  to  Montrois  our  the 
rjDDsr  (|ahin  it  cum  onne  to  the  Uais-dyk  be  the  merche  quhilk  dividis  the 
•aisTn  fm  the  landis  of  Ower  Terrye  smd  merche-stnnis  input,  and  fra  that  as 
tJk»  H»yi*4lyk  ledis  one  to  the  north  nuik  of  beir  granell  and  aa  including  the 
beir  |pr»aeU,  malt  bame  and  windinhous  as  be  thair  awld  wals  thai  war  dividit 
frao  the  Granitaris-craft,  discending  the  dyk  of  the  said  croft,  quhill  it  cum  to  the 
ooouDO'wne  ktrk-yaird  of  Abirbrothok,  and  fra  that  as  the  said  dyk  ledis  quhill  it 
eom  io  the  eiit  nuik  of  the  said  buikis-yaird.' ' 

The  abbacy  of  Arbroath,  as  a  temporal  lordship,  descended  to  a  third  Marquis, 
•itcrvards  Doke,  of  Hamilton.  He  resigned  it  on  6th  July  1G36,  retaining,  how- 
ever, the  title  of  Baron  Aberbrothock,  conferred  with  the  lordship  of  Arbroath  in 
1606,  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  subordinate  titles  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 
On  his  resignation  of  Arbroath,  the  Marquis  received  compensation,  which 
inelodad  'the  lauds  and  barony  of  Lesmahagow,  as  well  property  as  superiority 
U>areo£,  together  with  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  within  the  same,  with  the 
taiiuk,  parsonage,  and  vicarage  thereof,  with  right  of  patronage  of  (he  parish  kirk 
Aod  parish  of  Lesmahago.'*  William  Murray,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Murray, 
nuBiater  of  Dysart,  preceptor  to  Charles  I.,  was  the  next  holder  of  the  lordship  of 
AHiroatli.''  This  gentleman,  who  was  closely  related  to  noble  families,  was  himself 
rai«wt  to  the  peerage,  on  3rd  August  1643,  as  Lord  Huntingtower  and  Earl  of 
DjMTt.*  A  year  before  his  elevation,  he  sold  the  lordship  of  Arbroath  to  Patrick 
ll*ule  of  Panmare,  who,  like  bis  predecessor  in  that  possession,  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl 
ol  PantBure.  It  is  stated  that  the  lordship  of  Arbroath  was  acquired  by  Patrick 
lfaal«  'at  a  very  dear  rate.'^  He  obtained  from  Charles  I.  his  charter  of 
iafafftment,  under  the  Great  Seal,  at  Oxford,  28th  November  1642,  the  charter 
meloding  the  right  to  the  thirty-four  churches  of  the  Abbey  aa  well  as  the 
Boperiority  of  its  lands,  '  together  with  the  right  of  nomination  of  the  bailies  of 
Absrbrothock,  one  or  more,  and  place  of  vote  and  the  suffrage  for  electing  of  the 
rMt  of  th«  b«ilies  and  other  oflSce-bearers  within  the  burgh  of  Aberbrothock,'  '  to 
be  holdeo  of  his  Majestie  and  his  royaU  successors,  in  free  barony  and  regalitie  for 
pftjTiMtit  of  the  sume  of  two  hundreth  pund  Scots  money  yeerly,  at  two  termes  in 
tbe  yaer,  Whitsunday  and  Mertinmes,  be  equal]  portions,'*  The  infeftment  was 
iwtified  in  Parliament  on  27th  July  1644.  Lord  Panmure  presented  a  snpplicAtion 
to  Parliament  'that  a  reservation  of  his  infeftment  of  the  abbacy  of   Arbroath 
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Tbe  Aet  of  Eraetioo  in  israar  of  the  Maiqwa  of  Haaiikwi,  in  1606,  was  in  tbc 
taort  anple  fenn.  and  it  mtma  to  have  iaeladed  the  hikn/j  praciact  ee  wdl  as  the 
o*^  poaweooDft  of  the  auaaelary.  like  aianar  plane  and  ptaeinok  are  also  explicitly 
QMitioned  in  the  ratonr  of  enrice  of  Qeoc^ge,  Earl  of  BHUnara*  Tet  on  l(Kh 
(^Ttofaer  1636  the  bsildiagB,  Tank,  and  ocdanb  vithin  the  preeinel  were  graated 
to  Charles  L,  along  with  5000  metica  Boots,  as  an  endowmoit  of  the  buhopric  of 
Brechin.  Then,  it  appears  from  notea  of  a  charter  bj  Ch&rles  L  to  Jamrs,  Lord 
Camegy  (afterwards  second  Earl  of  Sovthesk),  dated  17  th  November  1641— the 
notes  beinf;  by  tbe  late  Mr  D.  D.  Black,  Town  Clerk  of  Brechin— that  by  this 
charter  Iy)rd  Camegy  was  constituted  keeper  for  life  of  the  houses,  yards,  and 
lands  within  the  precincts  and  walls  of  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  with  a  right  after 
his  death  to  his  heirs  male  for  the  space  of  three  nineteen  years.  The  letter 
narrates  that  these  houses  will  become  ruinous  except  some  coarse  be  taken  for 
upholding  the  same,  and  the  grantee  is  taken  bound  to  keep  up  as  many  of  the 
houM«  ns  the  Lords  CommissionerB  of  Exchequer  should  think  expedient,  the  SMiie 
Iwing  first  put  into  a  state  of  repair  by  the  said  Lords>  It  seems  evident  from 
this  grant  to  Lord  Camegy  that  in  the  erection  in  favour  of  Lord  Hamilton, 
and  Bul>»equently,  the  Abbey  precinct  had  been  reserved  to  the  Crown.  The  grant 
to  the  Biiibop  of  Brechin  was  in  abeyance  during  the  Commonwealth,  but  it  was 
ratitied  in  Parliament  (September  9,  1662)  after  the  Restoration.     On  the  abolition 

the  episcopate  at  the  Revolution  the  precinct  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  In 
lic;m  tho  church  of  the  monastery  is  still  vested.  With  r^ard  to  the  lordship,  on 
the  forfeiture  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Paamure  after  the  insurrection  of  1715,  it  ahov 
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with  ita  ohnroh  patronagea,  became  vested  in  the  Grown.     It  was  sold  to  the  York 
BaihHngi  Companjr;  but  when  they  lx)Ught  back   their  estates  in   1764,  it  was 

aoqoired  by  the  Panmure  family,  now  represented  by  Arthur  George  Muule 

■J,  fborteeotb  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


TBE    ABBKT    IN     RUINS. 


FROM  time  to  time,  war  and  the  elements  beat  heavily  upon  the  monastic 
buildings  of  Arbroath.      The  church  suffered  from  a  great  storm  in  1272, 

not  quite  forty  years  after  its  completion.  That  year  was  a  calamitous  one, 
Um  lAod,  Bays  Fordun,  being  barren,  the  sea  unproductive,  and  there  being  sickness 
both  amoog  men  and  cattle.  It  was  in  this  year,  on  Saturday  of  the  Octaves 
of  Epiphany,  at  midnight,  that  a  violent  wind  from  the  north,  with  hail,  blew 
down  bouses  and  lofty  buildings,  'and  fire,'  says  the  historian,  'breakiug  out  in 
ooaaaqoMice,  burned  the  church  of  Arbroath,  and  many  others.''  Boece  narrates 
the  MUM  disaster,  stating  that  the  church  was  consumed,  and  that  the  bells 
vUeh  hong  in  the  towers  were  partly  broken  and  partly  melted.  On  this 
ooeasiaa  the  church  was  probably  so  much  injured  that  it  may  have  taken  years 
to  repair  the  damage,  but  it  must  not  be  concluded  from  the  language  of  the 
okl  writers  that  it  was  completely  consumed.  The  monastic  buildings  existed 
IB  tlicir  grandeur  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence ;  but  when  that 
wmr  ocoarred,  and  the  English  fleets  could  sweep  at  pleasure  the  Scottish  seas, 
tiM  Abbey  suffered  so  much  that  more  than  a  generation  passed  away  before 
it  WB«  repaired.  It  was  in  the  year  1360,  thirty-six  years  after  the  battle 
of  BiuiDockbam  was  fought,  that  William,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  in  making 
»  grant  to  the  Abbey,  stated  that  'the  church  of  the  monastery  of  Arbroath, 
pbeed  on  the  brink  of  the  sea,  bad  suffered  almost  irreparable  injuries  from 
the  Irequeut  assaults  of  the  English  shipping.'^  The  Bishop's  grant  was  to 
aBftbls  the  monks  to  complete  the  repair  of  the  church. 

The  monks  had  proliably  got  their  church  once  more  restored  to  its  pristine 
■wgxuGoence,  when  in  1380  another  disastrous  accident  befell  it.  In  that  year 
it  was  again  burned.'  The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  stated,  furtlier  than  that 
it  waa  aacribed  by  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  to  the  agency  of  the  Devil.  It  was 
the  roofa  of  the  choir,  nave,  and  transept  that  principally  suffered  on  this  occasion. 

'oitfaB,  X.  ao.  *  BagUtnun  Nignun  de  Abarbrothoc,  pp.  22,  33.  '  Fortlua,  xiv.  M. 
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So  great  was  the  damage  that  the  monastic  establiahmeat  was  temporarily  broken 
up,  the  monks  being  distributed  among  other  religious  houses  till  their  own  chureh 
was  repaired.  A  rigid  economy  was  practised  in  order  that  means  might  be  foand 
to  make  the  necessary  restorations.  The  Abbot  was  enjoined  by  the  Bishop  to 
restrain  bis  expense-s  to  receive  no  guests,  and  to  live  solitarily  and  privately  in 
his  own  chamber.  Each  monk  was  to  be  content  with  twelve  merks  yearly  for 
food  and  clothing.  The  contract  with  the  plumber,  '  for  tiieking  of  the  mekil  quer 
with  lede '  at  this  time,  is  still  preserved.'  It  is  written  in  the  lowland  Scotch  of 
the  period. 

The  church  is  said  to  have  been  burned  at  the  battle  between  the  lindsays  and 
the  Ogilvys  in  1445  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this,  nor  of  its  having  been 
damaged  at  any  time  in  domestic  wars.  The  authority  of  the  Church  in  thoM 
days  was  great  enough  to  make  even  the  boldest  barons  hesitate  before  engaging 
in  a  wanton  attack  upon  its  property.  But  the  foreign  enemy  burned  abbejai 
whose  brotherhood  were  sometimes  not  unfamiliar  with  the  panoply  of  war,  as 
readily  as  they  battered  down  castles.  It  is  likely  that  Arbroath  may  ham 
suffered  in  this  way  from  the  English  privateers  who  scoured  the  Scottish  seas  in 
the  reigns  of  James  III.  and  James  IV.,  till  they  suffered  a  check  in  the  victory 
won  by  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  in  the  naval  engagement  which  took  place  between 
him  and  Stephen  Bull,  in  1490,  between  May  Island  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tay. 
In  the  year  1470  a  new  dormitorium  was  built  at  the  Abbey,  with  timber  brought 
from  Norway.2 

During  the  minority  of  Queen  Mary,  Henry  Vtll.  proposed  to  do  as  great 
on  injury  to  Arbroath  as  any  of  his  ancestors  had  done.  On  5th  September 
1643,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  sent  a  letter  to  Lords  Suffolk  and  Tunstall,  enclosing 
also  a  letter  to  Henry  VII  I.  The  ambassador  wrote :  '  There  be  newes  oom 
this  day  to  this  towne,  that  the  Lorde  Gray,  being  as  ye  know  one  of  the  Kyngoc 
mtyeates  pr}'Soners,  and  the  Lorde  Ogleby,  with  a  good  bande,  have  sacked  thftj 
Cardynalles  abbey  of  Arbrogh,  and  that  they  have  taken  out  all  thordenau 
and  artillery  out  of  the  Frensh  shippes  which  were  chased  into  Dundee  and 
Mountrosse  by  our  men,  with  the  which  artyllery  they  did  besige  the  saide  abb«y, 
intending  in  lyke  wyse  to  procede  to  the  reste  within  theyr  boundes  and  ooontrys. 
This  is  sayed  here  comonly  to  be  trew,  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not  I  cannot  tell , 
whereof  I  shall  advertyse  further  as  I  shall  knowe  the  trowth.'^  It  may  be  that, 
damage  was  done  to  the  abbey  at  this  time,  though  not  to  the  extent  tliat  Sir  Balf 
Sadler  thus  cautiously  reported.  A  few  months  afterwards,  Hert,ford  and  ot 
on  17th  April  1544,  writing  to  the  English  king,  inform  him  that  'a  Soot 
called  Wysshert  had  brought  that  day  a  letter  from  Bmnstone  to  Hertford,  and 
that  Wysshert  with  his  letters  and  credence  were  dispatched  to  Heury  by  poM. 


1  l<«g.  Nig.  de  Aberbrotboo,  pp.  8S,  SO,  43,  48.        *  Ibid.  pp.  168,  167.        *  Huniltoii  Pl^ien,  tt.  XL 
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orad«Doe  WM  twofold — (1)  that  Orange,  the  late  treasurer  of  Scotland,  the 
of  BotiuM,  and  John  Charters  woold  attempt  to  apprehend  or  slay  the 
on  his  paasage  throagh  Fife,  if  Henry  approved  the  plan  ;  and  (2) 
penoni  wished  pay  for  1000  or  1500  men,  with  whom,  when  the  English 
in  Scotland,  they  joining  the  Earl  Mariachal,  Calder,  and  Lord  Gray's 
I,  would  destroy  the  Cardinal's  abbey  and  toun  of  Arbroath,  and  other 
■'  uul  abbots'  booses  north  of  Forth,  when  the  forces  of  these  last  shoald 
kve  Kone  to  resist  the  English  ;  that  Wysshert  guaranteed  that  all  these  persons 
lid  bind  themselves  by  writing  under  their  seals,  before  they  asked  any 
To  this  communication  the  English  Privy  Council  replied  to  Hertford 
S6th  April  informing  him  that  '  Wisshert,  which  cam  from  Bronstoun,  had 
with  Henry  and  declared  his  credence,  and  had  been  assured  that  if  the 
and  gentlemen  named  by  him  would  do  the  "  feate "  against  the 
Oarttntit.  a  refuge  would  be  given  them  in  England.  As  there  was  not  time 
to  eoaunnnlcate  before  the  English  army  entered  Scotland,  if  the  above  persons 
do  their  bent  to  bum  and  destroy  churchmen's  lands,  and  give  hostages 
Heciford,  he  was  authorised  to  pay  them  XI 000  for  their  charges.''  Theee 
relate  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  Scottish  history  in 
'ika  fint  h*lf  of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  including  the  controversy  as  to  the 
idanti^  of  the  '  Sootisheman  called  Wysshert,  with  George  Wishart  the  martyr, 
bat  tiiey  are  quoted  here  only  as  showing  that  the  destruction  of  the  abbey  of 
,«as  belonging  to  his  determined  enemy  the  Cardinal,  was  a  favourite 
of  Henry  VUI. 
In  the  winter  of  1S47-48,  the  Scottish  coasts  were  much  molested  by  the 
Broughty  Ferry  was  at  that  time  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  Knox 
Ija:  'The  Englishmen  b^^ne  to  fortifie  upouu  the  hill  above  Broughty  hous, 
called  th«  Forte  of  Broughty,  and  was  verray  noysome  to  Dondy,  which 
brant  and  laid  waist ;  and  so  did  it  the  moist  parte  of  Anguss  which  was  not 
and  under  freindschipe  with  thame.'  ^  There  is  reason  to  think  that  at 
ttme  Arbroath  was  'assured'  and  under  friendship  with  the  English,  and 
inantlj  escaped  those  ravages  of  weu*  with  which  other  parts  of  Angus  were 
viaited.  Mr  David  Laing  states  that  in  the  treasurer's  ebocounts  for  November 
19,  *Maister  James  B«toun,  postulat  of  Aberbrothock,'  was  ordered  to  find 
tj  'to  onderly  the  lawis,  for  tressonable  intercommunyng  with  Bohir  Johnn 
Dudtie,  laglisman,  sumtyme  capitane  of  the  Fort  of  Brochty,'  and  persons  were 
It  *to  Aberbrothock  to  requyre  the  place  thairof  to  bo  given  oure  to  my  lord 
iris  grace,  becaus  Maister  James  Betoun  was  at  the  horne.'^  The  Abbey 
loed  many  vicissitudes,  being  in  this  respect  a  mirror  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
ilrjr  in  those  troubled  tiroes, 

1 1  Btaia  rs|i«s,niintiiillii  Hamiitor.  Pspen,  toL  iL       *  Knox'i  Hittoiy  of  the  Beformfttion,  roL  L  p.  SiSi 
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There  is  a  local  tradition  that  the  Abbey  was  bamed  in  the  time  of  the  last  of 
the  Abbotg,  Lord  John  Hamilton,  by  a  neighbouring  laird,  Ochterlony  of  Kelly. 
The  statement  ia,  that  he  was  in  arrear  with  his  feu-duties,  or  gix)und-rents,  and 
adopted  this  method  of  paying  his  debt.  Ochterlony,  it  is  said,  rode  from  Kelly  to 
Arbroath,  accompanied  by  three  hundred  retainers,  and  set  fire  to  the  church,  the 
lead  from  the  roof  of  which,  being  fused  by  the  conflagration,  flowed  in  a  stream 
through  Lordbum.  Further,  tradition,  with  its  usual  leaning  towards  poetical 
justice,  alleges  that  the  sacrilegious  laird  did  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  ; 
for  as  he  was  riding  home  to  Kelly  from  his  work  of  destruction  his  bowels  burst 
out,  and  he  thus  perished  miserably.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Abbey 
was  burned  or  destroyed  by  anybody  at  the  Reformation.  The  church  would  >« 
stripped  of  it«  rich  furniture  and  all  moveables  of  value,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
this  was  done  by  one  or  other  of  the  commendators  than  by  a  tumultous  concourse 
of  people,  or  by  any  laird.  The  abbacy,  like  the  other  great  ecclesiastical  lurdships, 
was  destined  to  become  private  property,  and  the  HamUtons  might  be  trusted  to 
defend  a  property  which  they  regarded  as  their  own  long  before  it  legally  became 
so.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  the  lead  of  the  roof  of  the  church,  the  lead 
which  William  of  Tweeddale  contracted  to  supply,  never  ran  down  Lordbum  in  a 
molten  state.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  stripped  from  the  roof  to  be 
cost  into  bullets  to  be  used  by  king's-men  or  queeu's-men  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
minority  of  James  VI.,  or  that  it  was  turned  into  money  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  The  roofs  of  several  of  the  great  Scottish  churches  were  put  to  such  V£e» 
at  that  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  Abbey  suflered  some  damage  when,  in  1  &70, 
George  Douglas  was  besieged  in  it  by  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  despoiled  by  Douglas.  But  the  church,  which  was  not  required  for  the 
reformed  worship,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which,  after  the  revenues  had  been 
alienated,  there  were  no  funds,  must  have  gradually  fallen  to  ruins  ;  and  when 
once  the  building  began  to  give  way,  the  ruin  would  be  more  thorough  and  speedy 
beoaoie  of  the  gigantic  character  of  the  structure.  Then,  the  dormitory,  when 
deserted  by  the  monks,  would  speedily  become  ruinous.  It  was  probably  in  that 
condition  when,  in  1580,  the  Magistrates  applied  to  the  commendator  of  the 
Abbey  for  a  grant  of  the  stones,  timber,  and  pertinents  of  the  house,  for  the 
building  of  the  parish  church.  In  the  end  of  tlie  year  1872,  in  the  course  of  a 
search  which  was  made  in  the  offices  of  the  Court  of  Session  for  documents 
belonging  to  the  Corporation,  there  was  discovered  the  original  of  a  precept  by 
the  Duke  of  Lennox  making  such  a  grant  to  the  burgh.  The  preoept  i« 
follows : — 

'  Chalmelain  capitane  of  the  house  of  Arbroath,  and  all  others  our  servanil 
Yis  preoept  from  us  sail  suffice  bailzies,  consall,  and  communitie  of  Arbroath  to' 
intromit  and  tak  away  all  and  hail  ye  staiuis,  tymmer,  and  other  pertinents  of  our 
house,  ye  dormitory  in  ye  said  Abbey,  and  that  ye  mak  yeis  nay  impedimen  in 
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Bwajr  Ukjm  and  down  castin  of  ye  same,  bat  ye  may  have  free  passage  therewith, 
becMiae  we  baiv  disponit  ye  sam  to  them  for  biggyn  of  ane  kirk.  And  this  in  nay 
ways  jre  leif  ondone.  Be  this  our  precept  writn  and  Hubscriuit  with  our  hand  at 
Melgracd,  ye  xxtL  of  June  ye  year  of  Ood  1580.     Lennox.'  ^ 

Tim  docament  has  lain  among  the  unextracted  processes  of  the  Court  of 
BoMOO  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  and  it  had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  known 
tlMt  the  Ifagistrates  had  erer  received  such  a  grant.  But  that  was  still  known 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  dormitory,  with  other  domestic 
boildings  of  the  Abbey,  had  been  a  quarry  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  stones  for 
th»  baUding  of  the  parish  church  ;  at  any  rate,  a  large  portion  of  the  dwelling- 
pUee  of  the  monks  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Magistrates  took 
the  floiMB  in  order  to  build  a  tolbooth.  The  tolbooth  was  the  old  house  which 
■nlil  the  year  1S66  stood  on  the  site,  on  the  east  side  of  High  Street,  now  occupied 
by  the  Commercial  Bank.  The  disposition  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox  was  plainly 
timited  to  the  purpose  of  building  a  church  :  it  did  not  confer  upon  the  Magistrates 
tb0  right  to  use  the  stones  for  the  walls  of  a  prison.  So,  at  all  events,  thought  the 
Bilhop  of  Aberdeen,  who  appears  to  have  had  an  interest  in  the  matter,  although 
H  was  the  bishopric  of  Brechin  which  received  a  grant  of  the  precinct.  When 
the  lljigiatrates  appropriated  the  stones  of  the  dormitory  for  their  tolbooth,  the 
Bilhop  of  Aberdeen,  as  they  put  it,  'througli  force,  fear,  raising  letters,  and 
citing  the  Magistrates  before  the  Secret  Council,  exacted  a  bond  for  200  merks 
caip«tia«s  from  the  Magistrates  as  the  price  of  the  stones.'  In  1691,  after  the 
Berolution,  and  when  bishoprics  in  Scotland  had  been  alMlished,  an  action  was 
imiaed  at  the  instance  of  '  Henry  Fithie,  late  provost,  and  the  Town  Council  of 
AxbnMth,  against  the  late  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,'  to  have  the  bond  which  he  had 
exacted  cancelled.  The  Magistrates  pleaded  in  this  action  the  gift  of  the  Duke 
of  LeiiBOX  as  a  reason  why  the  bond  for  200  merks  should  be  '  reduced.' 
They  lodged  the  document  itself  in  process,  and  there  it  has  ever  since 
mnained.  The  Duke  of  Lennox  who  granted  this  gift  to  the  burgh  was  Esm^ 
Stuart  D'Aubigne,  whose  short  period  of  power  in  Scotland  was  terminated  by 
the  Raid  of  Ruthven. 

Other  charters  of  considerable  interest  as  relating  to  the  abbey  were  granted 
by  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  as  commendator,  and  confirmed  by  the  king.  By  one 
of  than,  dated  at  Arbroath  in  February  1680,  the  Convent  'for  good  service,' 
dttponed  to  Mr  James  Melvill,  minister  at  Arbroath,  and  his  heirs,  '  the 
anoeeitpied  walls  of  the  house  called  the  charter  -  house,  and  the  unoccupied 
gfonnd  adjacent  thereto  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  brothers  of  the  convent 
of  aaid  monastery  were  accustomed  to  be  interred ;  as  also  the  gardea  possessed 
by  Richard  Craik,  witli  the  teinds  included  (between  the  palace  and  the  palace 
gardeo),  the  wall  of  said  monastery,  the  walls  of  the  church  and  of  the  dormitory 
>  OtigiiiAl  in  the  PM-IUmeiil  House,  Bdiiibargh. 
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thareof  ;  paying  annueJly  to  said  monastery  40  pence,  and  a  double  feoduty 
on  the  entry  of  heirs  or  assignees.' '  The  '  charter  -  house '  here  mentioned 
seems  to  have  been  the  chapter-house.  On  31st  October  1582  the  king  ooa- 
firmed  a  charter  by  which  the  Duke  of  Lennox  '  disponed  in  feu  to  Jame^ 
Lord  Ogilvie,  and  Lady  Jean  Forbes,  his  spouse,  and  the  longest  liver  of  them, 
in  liferent,  and  to  James,  Master  of  Ogilvie,  their  son,  bis  heirs  whomsoever 
and  assignees,  in  fee,  the  tower  or  fortalice  of  his  monastery,  with  the  mined 
walls  called  Nunehous  adjacent  to  the  tower  and  to  the  house  above  his  entranoe 
or  port  called  the  Belhous ;  and  with  the  unoccupied  land  between  the  a)x>VQ 
described  subjects  and  the  garden  containing  the  dove-oot,  and  all  the  gardeoa 
within  the  walls  of  said  monastery,  with  the  teinds  included,  excepting  the 
gardens  of  Mr  James  Melvill  and  that  part  on  which  the  new  church  haa 
been  built ;  and  reserving  to  said  convent  the  liferents  of  the  gardens  of  the 
houses  pofisessed  by  themselves:  paying  to  said  monastery  33  shillings  of  original 
feuduty  and  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  of  augmentation,  and  a  doable  fea- 
dnty  on  the  entry  of  heirs  or  assignees.' '  By  this  charter  the  tower,  or  castle, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  gardens  of  the  monastery  were  feued  to  Lord  Ogilvie, 
the  bailie  of  regality.  It  appears  from  the  charter  that  in  1682,  twelve  yean 
after  the  Douglas  raid,  the  regality  buildings  were  in  a  ruinous  state.  Frevions 
to  Douglas's  visit  they  hcwl  been  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

Besides  the  grant  of  the  dormitory,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  ruin  of 
the  abbey  buildings  was  accelerated  through  their  being  made  use  of  as  a  quarry, 
out  of  which  the  citizens  of  Arbroath  got  stones  for  the  erection  of  their  dwelling- 
houses.  Stones  which  had  formed  part  of  the  abbey  church  have  frequently  been 
found  on  the  removal  of  old  hoosee  in  the  town.  When,  a  good  many  years  ago, 
there  was  taken  down  an  old  mansion  which  stood  where  the  British  Linen  Oom- 
pany's  Bank  now  stands,  it  was  found  that  the  house  had  been  largely  constructed 
of  stones  from  the  abbey.  Often  it  must  have  been  the  case  that  such  stones 
were  those  that  had  already  fallen,  or  were  taken  from  portions  of  the  building 
which  were  pulled  down  as  being  dangerous  ;  but  in  tlie  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  the  ruins  of  abbeys  were  of  but  small  account  in  Scotland: 
they  were  not  much  regarded  as  traces  of  a  closed  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  ;  and  a  body  of  citizens  may  have  thought  it  was  the  most  reasoinable 
thing  in  the  world  to  put  to  some  use,  in  however  humble  a  way,  the  broken 
remains  of  a  building  which  to  them  had  no  other  value.  But  there  were  some 
even  in  those  times  who  took  a  different  view.  One  of  them  was  Mr  John 
Ochterlony,  laird  of  Gnynd,  who,  in  his  account,  written  about  1682,  gives  the 
earliest  description  we  have  of  the  abl>ey  after  the  Reformation.  Mr  Ochterlony 
speaks  of  the  abbey  as  having  been  the  'beautie  and  decorement'  of  Arbroath. 
He  Bays  of  King  William  that  he  'lyes  buried  there  in  a  piece  of  very  stately 
>  TrmiMl.  from  liktia  of  Qrait  Bad  B«g.,  VKO-W,  No.  MS.        >OraatSral  B«g.  toL  ISMHtS,  N&  4SS. 
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wtirk  tmilt  bj  himself  for  that  purpose,  and  is  a  vory  stately  work  of  three 
■toria  high.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  buriall-place  is  still  entier  as  at  first,  and 
if  it  b«  not  throwne  down  may  continue  so  for  many  generations.'  Mr  Ochterlony 
hM  mistaken  the  restry  for  the  tomb  of  the  royal  founder  of  the  abbey.^  His  was 
probablj  the  common  opinion  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  It  is  gratifying  that 
tiM  TOftry  BtiU  remains,  but  the  charter-house,  which  was  above  the  veatry,  is 
bfiAea  down.  Mr  Ochterlony,  in  his  description  of  the  abbey,  as  he  saw  it 
i^Hrarda  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  says : — 


*  Tte*  !•  MM  lodgiiis  rsiniining  ^t  entier.  It 
had  a  BOtt  atfttoly  ehoreh,  with  two  gnwit  itreplea 
Ott  th«  wwt  wd  thereof.  M<Mt  put  of  the  church 
ii  ndlt*d,  bat  it  wm*  the  l&igeat,  both  for  breiMlth 
*b4  lasfth.  it  ia  thought,  in  Scotland.  Thoro  ii 
■nnh  at  the  walli  thereof  m  yet  itandicg  in 
■May  idaaea.  The  tower,  three  itorie  liigh,  is 
■•■hIIiic  jet  entier,  uid  the  roof  on  it.  There 
WM  *a«  cxeeUent  room  ciiUed  the  6<h-hall  ■taml- 
teg,  with  ita  excellent  oak  roof,  but  that,  with 
Meh  uore  of  the  building,  by  the  Kvarioc  of  the 
%oa»  poople  about  there,  i*  all  brolcen  down  and 
tekan  swaj.  There  wm  beside  the  oathodral 
■hwli,  foor  eh*pl«a,  vii.,  8t  Tbomu  ohaplo,  the 
ik)thtj  Wag  dadieated  to  St  Thonuu  Beoket, 


Arohbishop  of  Oaatorberrio,  It  wai  riohly  fur- 
nlihed,  and,  u  a  gentleman  told  me,  he  mw  the 
very  thingi  in  n  chappie  at  Pariah  [Faria],  and 
was  told  they  wore  removed  thither  by  the  monln 
of  Arbroath  the  tyrao  of  reformation,  extnionli- 
naro  riobo  but  of  ane  antique  fashione  i  I^wly 
chappie,  St  Ninian'a  chappie.  The  Almeshoui 
ohupple  is  now  poescst  be  James  Fbilp  of  Almry- 
closc.  His  hous  ia  built  of  the  atones  thereof,  and 
has  all  the  apartments  belonging  thereto.  The 
fabrick  was  great  and  oxoellent,  having  many 
fyne  gordiues  and  orohards,  now  oonverte<l  to 
arable  ground,  about  which  is  a  high  stone  wall, 
and  now  by  the  king's  gift  belongs  to  the  Biahop 
of  Brechine.'* 


lodging  which  Mr  Ochterlony  speaks  of  as  entire  is  the  Abbot's  House, 
will  b«  obeerved  that  this  old  writer,  while  denouncing  the  avarice  of  the 
townspeople,  aays  nothing  of  thu  conduct  of  the  laird  of  Almerieclose  in  taking 
tli0  stones  of  the  chapel  of  the  eleemosynary  for  tho  building  of  his  own  house. 
Tbd  lAlrd  of  Ouynd's  description  of  the  abbey,  while  interesting  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  not  very  accurate.  The  church  was  not  a  cathedral,  and  although  one 
of  the  largest,  it  was  not  the  largest,  in  Scotland. 

About  the  time  that  Mr  Ochterlony  wrote  his  account  of  the  abbey,  the  rnins 
wera  sketched  by  Captain  John  Slezer.^  His  is  the  oldest  picture  we  have  of  the 
tJuitty.  The  general  effect  of  the  picture  is  not  greatly  different  from  a  view  of 
th*  abbey  now,  or  from  what  was  ite  appearance  before  the  iloor  of  the  church 
vu  clasred  by  the  removal  of  the  mounds  of  fallen  masonry.  Those  mounds 
•n  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Slezer's  engraving.  A  soil  formed  over  them, 
■nil  in  a  later  time  aah  trees  took  root  there  and  flourished.  In  '  Sleiser '  the  crow- 
•ieppod  roof  of  the  tower,  with  the  bartizan,  appears  entire.  The  western  towers 
of  til*  drarch,  although  broken,  still  retained  in  1693  a  strong  suggestion  of  their 
fotiuei  magnificence,  said  somewhat  more  of  the  chancel  walls  was  standing  than 
is  lo  bo  aeen  now.  But  in  other  respects  the  church  had  then  very  much  the 
•  a^pr«,  p.  83.     'apottisnroode  Misoellany,  pp.  S43,  344.       >  Thaatnun  Sootiw  (edit.  \«J\),  plate  41. 
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appearance  which  it  has  at  present.  The  whole  of  its  southern  side  and  its 
clustered  pillars  were  goae.  After  Slezer,  Pennant,  Orose,  and  Cardonnel 
sketched  the  ruins  of  the  abbey. 

In  a  storm  which  occurred  on  20th  January  1739,  about  ten  feet  of  the  north- 
west tower  of  the  church  was  blown  down.  The  next  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  monastic  buildings  is  chronicled  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Town  Council.  The 
Corporation  had  a  lease  of  the  Abbot's  House  from  the  Crown,  and  they  bad  sub-let 
it  to  a  firm,  that  of  Wallace,  Gardyne  ii  Co.,  who  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  thread.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  16th  April  1745,  this  firm  represented 
that  they  had  laid  oat  upwards  of  JCIOO  sterling  in  reparation  of  the  Abbey  House; 


'**'"^-  ." 


ini  AiUKIl  b  UODU. 


they  prayed  that  their  tack  might  be  continued  at  the  rent  they  had  beea  paying 
and  that  tliey  might  have  liljerty  to  enclose  about  twenty  yards  square  before  the 
house  for  drj-ing  their  thread — all  which  was  agreed  to.*  The  '  reparations'  must 
have  l>een  peculiar  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  thread  factory  of  the 
Abbot's  House.  Then,  and  afterwards,  much  of  carved  work  was  destroyed. 
Two  small  doors,  good  specimens  of  Scottish  carving,  remain  to  suggest  how  much 
has  been  lost  These  and  the  great  arched  kitchen  are  what  chiefly  recall  the 
Abl>ot's  House  of  the  medieval  period.  The  house  has  seen  many  mut&tiona. 
Before  it  was  converted  into  a  thread  factory,  it  was  for  some  time  the  reddenoe  kA 
the  minister  of  the  parish.  Mr  John  Fergusson,  who  became  minister  of  Arbroath 
in  1699,  had  a  grant  from  the  Exchequer,  daring  his  lifetime,  of  the  Abbot's  House 
i  IfUautM  of  Town  Oottn«il,  vol.  il.  p.  5L 
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mud  garden.      This  ^ft  was  made  to  him  as  an  indemnification  for  losses  incurred 

<x»u«quence  of  the  failure  of  the  Darien  expedition.      For  many  years  the 

t'c  Hoase  was  private  property.     It  was  in  1879  that  it  was  bought  by  the 

Town  Council,  in  order  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 

aeigfaboarhood  of  the  Abbey,  and  it  still  remains  corporate  property.     It  is 

inhkbibed  hoose,  being  let  to  a  tenant,  and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

It  was  in  1753  that  the  Corporation,  which  from  about  the  time  of  Mr  Fergnsson's 

L>d«»tli  had  bad  a  lease  of  the  Abbot'a  House  and  the  precinct,  obtained  a  gift 

'  thoM  properties  from  the  Crown,  on  payment  of  a  yearly  fou-duty  of  ilS  sterling. 

minute  of  Cooncil  which  records  this  grant  is  dated  14th  August  1763,  and 

tiios: 

*  John  Wallace,  late  provost,  presented  a  charter  from  the  Crown  in  favour  of 

Magistrates  and  Council  and  community,  of  the  precinct  of  the  Abbey,  with  a 

Iter  from  Charles  Guthrie,  the  town's  agent,  directed  to  him,  and  bearing  that  it 

chiefly  by  his  interest  with  the  Earl  of  Panmure,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of 

Y^tm  favours  hu  lordship  had  received  from  the  town  by  his  means.    And  the  provost 

V  LaTiog  represented  to  the  Council  that  Provost  John  Wallace  had  been  in  possession 

AB  IflDaot  of  the  enclosed  yard  in  which  the  dovecot  stands  for  some  years  past  for 

(14  Soots  of  yearly  rent,  and  that  he  wanted  to  have  an  irredeemable  right  to  that 

^  Jard,  and  the  little  yard  on  the  north  end  thereof,  including  the  tower,  and  to  have 

the  dyke  on  the  east  side  of  the  yard  straigbted  and  made  square  at  the  south  end, 

'the  Magistrates  and  members  convened  agree  to  grant  a  feu-charter  to  the  said 

'Jolm  Wallace  of  the  two  yards  so  described,  bearing  £14  Scots  yearly  feu-duty, 

and  appoint  the  clerk,  as  soon  as  the  Magistrates  and  Council  are  infeft  in  the 

darter  from  the  Crown,  to  make  out  a  charter  of  the  two  yards  to  John  Wallace, 

'to  be  mbscribed  by  them.' ' 

From  a  statement  made  by  Provost  John   Wallace  to  the  Council,  on  6th 

8<|iteinber  1764,  it  appears  that  the  precinct  was  granted  to  the  town  'for  the 

jaaooaca^ment  of   the  linen  and  thread  manufactures.'^      It  was  long  believed 

ibaequent  to  the  grant  of  the  precinct  the  town  obtained  a  gift  of  the 

bo-dotjr  of  JC8  sterling  with  which  the  tirst  gift  was  burdened.     But  in  1879,  the 

Crown,  after  a  very  long  interval,  made  a  demand  for  payment  of  this  feu-duty, 

I  and  on  investigation  being  made  no  evidence  could  be  found  that  it  bad  ever  been 

f>pft«d  to  the  community.      The  Crown,  accepting  an  oifet    by  the  Magistrates, 

upoanded  the  matter  for  a  payment  of  X200  in  full  of  the  Crown's  claim  to  the 

*»«*"»'  fen-duty  in  all  time  coming  and  the  arrears. 

The  gift  of  the  Abbey  precinct  led  to  a  litigation  of  long  continuance.     The 

Ma^btrates  appear  to  have  concluded  that  this  gift  carried  with  it  not  only  the 

Abbot'*  HoQse  but  all  the  other  monastic  buildings,  including  the  church  and  its 

■iia.     Tbe/  were  long  in  that  belief.      Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  by  the  way  that  at 

•  Uiuuloi  of  Town  Council,  voL  U.  pp.  110,  111.  *  Ibid,  p,  119. 
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»  wmdk  Mifar  pariod  Ikaa  tlas  tktiy  aatad  oo  the  MBTunptioa,  correct  or  incorrect^ 
Ifail  tkfiy  had  taportaot  r^gkto  is  tka  ptwoci.  One  iiwtaiicB  of  this,  out  of  oeveral, 
ouuMiwI  B  16S9^  vkok  khai«  ynm  gnatad  hf  David  Pietson,  John  Hailes,  and 
A  iff  MikflBOlMk  aedBg  apfMraDtij  in  an  aftdal  c^Mcttjr,  aasine  in  favour  of  David 
I^vll  of  a  garden  {KMBeaaed  by  ■»»q«m-  Jobn  Pienoii  and  Nioolns  Purves,  lying 
vilhte  tiM  valla  of  tbe  lawaalia/.*  Is  1769,  oo  the  18th  of  Angast.  an  nppliouion 
«aa  Bade  to  the  MagiatrMas  hj  Mr  John  Oefaterkmj  of  Ouynd,  a  descendant  of 
IIm  OohMrfaajr  vIm  m  sad  by  taadhiaa  to  ha^e  burned  the  Abbey  Charcb,  for 
tha  fm  of  a  piaee  of  gremtd  in  the  cfauch  for  a  burial  place.  The  Magistnttta 
•gmd  to  grant  a  tea  at  the  *  onimary  rate.'  Tvo  jeara  afterwards  it  wds  granted 
imdaaanbiy  to  Mn  Ana  Ckktarknj,  eUeat  daagjliter  of  Mr  Ochterlony,  who  had 
wiiwhiln  diad.  Tha  in  rrniwrlBi  «f  *  fifly-le«r  aq^wre  ells  of  the  Abbey  Kirk/ 
•nd  viks  giren  on  paymeiil  of  JE3,  ISs.,  beiqg  thirty  yean'  porchase  of  the  feu-doty 
wliiob  Mrs  Oehtariooy^  latber  had  agreed  to  pay.  The  iaroe  of  this  matter  wm^ 
thai  aboat  tba  yaar  I8SS  the  offieaia  of  State  raiaed  an  action  to  interdict  tho  i 
fiMBily  of  Ochtvrlo^y  froai  boryiiig  tbair  dead  in  the  ground  within  the  Abbey 
CImroh  which  bad  been  feoed  to  tken  by  the  Magistrates.  The  Court  of  Seaiion, 
taking  the  view  that  the  Abbey  was  not  the  pto|iei<y  of  the  Town  Council,  granted 
tha  itttardict  craved,  and  thia  dectakm  vna,  on  appeal,  affirmed  by  the  House  of 
Loida. 

That  breaking  down  of  the  Abbey  by  the  dtiaBiia,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the 
■touM,  which  wa*  deaowkoed  by  the  Laird  of  Gnynd  in  1685,  wa£  cAtitiiiued  after 
hia  tine^  As  thidr  raoorda  show,  it  was  to  some  extent  participated  iu  by  the 
Town  Cktuncil.  But  it  should  be  bonie  in  mind  that  the  Crown  had  not  at  that 
time  takru  liuy  iutectat  in  the  pramratiiDO  of  the  Abbey  buildings,  that  no  money 
was  rxpendiHl  for  thia  parpoae,  that  eoaaeqneoUy  £allA  of  the  ruins  were  frequent, 
and  tliat  souiotiiuea  it  waa  neoacaary  to  take  down  portions  whidi  had  become  i 
dangerous.  At  n,  somewhat  early  date  the  Town  Council  had  passed  im  Act  to 
prpv(«nt  tho  ruins  from  being  used  aa  a  quarry,  at  least  without  their  liberty. 
Thin  nppean  from  th««  following  record,  under  date  5th  June  1703,  of  a  caae 
Iriod  in  the  Burgh  Court  : — 

■  Provost  and  bailies  present.  Alexander  Peirson,  of  Smiddie  Croft,  fined  XSO 
Bit>tN,  oonfonn  to  an  Act  of  the  Town  Council,  for  taking  a«-ay  Abbey  stones,  and 
buiiHihK  ii^*  house  in  Hamilton  Cn-t^n,  luid  in  respect  be  appeared  peraooally  and 
oonfi'MiHi,'  * 

On  the  7th  of  February  1771.  it  was  r^ureaented  to  the  Oouncil  that  the 
onupl)<*  of  tlie  AblK<y  gnte — the  gati>house — were  in  danger  of  falling.  The  Council 
lh(*rou|M>u  appointed  the  couples  to  be  taken  down,  'in  so  far  aa  the  aame  ii 
ivlmnliitt'ly  iipc«<M!«4iry,  (U)d  no  morc'^  In  the  Uinltalion  here  there  is  discernible 
MuiHutiiiiig  like  A  reverent  care  of  the  ruins.  Tho  stonos  were  ordered  to  be  aoU 
*  Uuiyb  Kmtatvr  «i  UmAw,       >  Bufy b  Court  Book.       *  Miaatct  of  Town  UouBtO,  ttL  HL  fL  TL 
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1^  aaotion  for  payment  of  the  workmen  who  took  them  down,  and  if  any  balance 
reaiabied  it  waa  to  be  paid  to  the  collector  of  the  town's  revenue,  for  behoof  of 
tlw  oominnnity.  In  March  of  the  following  year,  1772,  bo  much  of  the  south-west 
tower  fell  as  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard.  The  Council  gave 
to  have  the  fallen  stones  sold,  and  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  opened.' 
■t  tajs  of  this  fall  that  '  it  destroyed  much  the  beauty  of  the  place.'^  On 
Slst  October  1799,  twenty-tive  feet  of  the  same  south-west  tower  fell. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  the  Magisti-aten  were  in  the  habit  of  letting 

Uw  vestry  as  a  kind  of  warehouse.      Thus,  in  1808,  it  was  let  to  a  joiner  nnnied 

■fibepberd  for  two  guineas  a-year  '  to  hold  his  wood,'  and  the  tenant  was  taken 


^-■^:'- 


.^nksf.i.irjftami.'ifa. 


^^' 


nil  Awnt  QATuioDsm. 


[VmumI  to  'allow  accommodation  to  the  gravediggers  as  formerly.'^     About  the  end 

last  esotury.  a  strong  stone  recess  off  the  vestry  was  made  use  of    by  the 

[Magistrates  for  the  custody  of   lunatics.      If  any  of  the  unfortunate   persons 

there  were  not  really  mad  when  committed  to  their  prison,  they  must 

'  verjr  soon  have  become  so.     From  the  name  of  its  last  occupant  the  place  used 

to  be  known  as  'Jenny  Butter's  Hole.' 

PsDiWDt  visited  the  Abbey  on  the  SIst  of  August  1772.      It  received  another 
tnkveiler  just    a   year  afterwards.      This    was    Dr    Johnson,    who    was 
uied    by    Boswell,   both    being    then   on   their   famous  journey   to    the 
HebridOb      Johnson   stopped   a  while  at   Dundee,   '  where   he  could   remember 

I  of  l^two  Ooonoil.  ToL  iii.  p.  92.    ^Peunant'i  Totu  in  SootUnd  (edit.  1776),  * ol.  u.  p.  \M. 
*  Uioute*  of  Town  Oooaeil,  vol.  v.  p.  142. 


to  AfbroBtli.      He  sppeMi 
TIm  Doctor  saw  nothing  in  ihe 
of  hta  Botiee,   bat  hia  ejres 


^'  and,  «»Vi«»g 
«B  ^e  aaiM  ai^  to 
«m  «f 'Aitendl,  BHira  tkui  ia 

gggil  vitfc  BOMpiKWIK'J    OD   tOC   A.OOCy 

•tW  tliy  W   AJbuUttkoA,'   Jrl  I     II        Hi— ill.wh»»twqrfJ||iMinito»teona«iibygT«1 

li^    'ii  «l  STMt  iM*"»  ia  tJk*  fci^T  «r       MiMiaj.   iiiiiMiiil  h  a*  ft  high   trladow,  but 

bmad  tke  alkin  witUa  tvokeu^  mod  otmU  aot 

fcaaii  dM  «apL    Of  th*  otiMr  tower,  we  were  told 

thai  Iha  lakaUlMtti  ■umwUmee  olimb«d  it,  bat 

**  ^td  aai  ianMfirtdy  ^Hcra  tbe  eotrftuoe.  Mid 

■•  th*  ij^t  wM  gikthan&g  upon   ua,   thoo^t 

to  iamaL    ...     I  abouLl  ftoueely  h*T« 

to  tti  ■■«».    Two  MCMT       i—i^ttodmy  joanMjlud  it  afforded  nothiog  taare 

mn  jftgHMmOj  illii  itiil  — r  rttortfaa.    Mr       tkM  «  d|^  of  AlMtteothoek.'^ 

The  Abbe  J  was  vuited  in  1783  bj  Fnncis  Douglaa,  who  in  the  same  year 
'A  Oenentl  Deaor^tiiiMi  of  Uw  &st  Coast  of  Scotland  from  Edinburgh 
Collen.'  DoQKlas  gives  a  partkalar  aoooont  of  the  appearance  of  the  ruini 
whrn  he  visited  them.^  He  mentions  that  '  till  some  time  after  the  beginning 
lit  this  (the  eighteenth)  centurr,  there  was,  a  little  soath  of  the  charch,  a  grand 
reservoir  for  water,  constructed  of  stones  accurately  cut,  and  supported  by  nine 
oolnmns,  so  strongly  put  together  that  it  might  have  stood  for  many  agee  ss 
a  specimen  of  the  fine  taste  and  excellent  workmanship  of  our  ancestors.' 
Douglas  goes  on  to  narrate  the  demolition  of  this  structure  by  the  Rev.  John 
FkrgusBOD,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  tomb  to  himself  within  the  church,  the 
lomb  afterwards  being  in  turn  demolished  by  the  Magistrates,  when  they  er«oted 
a  new  Town  House  (the  old  Guild  Hall)  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  strongly 
vaulted  cell  for  the  detention  of  mad  people  or  dangerous  criminals.  The 
interesting  point  in  this  paragraph  from  '  Douglas '  is  the  mention  of  tbe  Abbfiy 
reservoir  as  having  been  stall  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Rev.  James  Hall^  who  in  1807  published  a  book  entitled  '  Traveb 
in  Hcotland,'  visited  the  Abbey,  and  wrote  of  it  in  his  book  that  it  was  then 
less  hi  a  state  of  decay  than  any  deserted  monasteries  he  bad  seen  either  in 
Sootland  or  England. 

Some  steps  were  taken  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  oentnry  to 
prMSrve  thfl  Abltey  buililings.  The  first  order  on  the  subject  was  given  by  tbe 
Barons  of  the  Scottiah  Exchequer  in  1815,  and  it  was  supported  by  a  grant  of 
JtSnO  from  the  Qovornment  The  work  of  preservation  was  begun  with  the 
roiiiikiiiing  trauKopt,  which  was  repaired  in  1815,  and  the  circular  window,  'the 
Kouiiil  (>,'  which  had  sunk  somewhat  in  the  head,  was  taken  down  and  reboOt.^ 
In  the  following  yrar  the  north-west  tower  of  the  church  was  rebuilt,  and  its  top 
raised  to  nearly  iu  original  height.  On  20th  March  1816,  the  tomb  of  the 
>  Jounioy  to  Woatern  Litundi  (niit.  1795),  p.  13.  *OsiienU  Dewnit>tiou,  |ni.  51,  ML 
•  MB.  Namotaaila  »(  the  Abbay  and  Town,  wiittan  in  1S1«. 
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foaoder,  William  the  Lion,  was  discovered  by  some  workmen  who  were  employed 
in  elearing  the  area  of  the  church  from  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries. 
Tbe  totob  was  situated  where  Fordun  had  said  the  king  was  buried,  ^ante  majut 
afiarM.*  The  coflin,  of  stone,  contained  the  bones  of  a  man  of  good  stature ;  they 
ware  not  much  decayed.  The  tomb  was  covered  with  a  blue  shelly  marble  block. 
TIda  block  is  in  the  form  of  a  statue  cut  in  high  relief,  and  now  headless,  the  feet 
of  which  rect  on  a  lion.  It  is  supposed,  with  strong  probability,  to  have  been  a 
ttata«  of  the  king.  But  it  appeared  that  the  tomb  had  been  disturbed  at  some 
prerioos  period,  for  the  sculptured  stone  which  covered  it  '  was  found  to  be  Ijring 
im^pilarljr  aeroas  the  coffin,  which  was  broken.  The  bones  were  taken  out,  put 
into  a  box,  and  lodged  in  the  charter-house.  A  stone  of  similar  size,  but  of 
ocaraer  quality,  was  also  found,  with  the  figure  of  a  lioness  at  the  feet  of  a 
Inuaaa  body,*  The  king's  grave  is  now  covered  with  a  monumental  stone 
tafcan  from  the  tomb  of  the  Fithie  family.  In  a  grave  near  the  king's  were 
foand  bones,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  female,  sewn  up  in  leather.  It  was  this 
akeletoo  which  was  believed  to  have  been  that  of  Queen  Eimengarde,  but  which, 
wlnla  not  the  queen's,  was  probably  that  of  a  lady  of  high  rank.  At  the  time  that 
the  king's  tomb  was  discovered  there  was  found  in  one  of  the  western  towers  the 
boadloM  statue  of  a  crosiered  ecclesiastic.  The  statue  is  of  fine  sandstone.  The 
laee  oo  the  dress  of  this  figure  is  elaborately  and  beautifully  wrought.  Another 
Btatoa  which  was  found  among  the  ruins  also  represents  an  ecclesiastic,  but  it 
ia  ranch  worn  and  mutilated.  These  relics,  with  some  other  sculptured  stones, 
one  of  them  from  an  altar-tomb,  are  preserved  in  the  vestry,  as  are  also  one  or 
two  of  the  tiles  with  which  part  of  the  church  was  floored.  The  area  of  the 
cliorcb  was  completely  cleared  out  in  1835,  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  since  which  time  the  ruins  have  been  carefully  attended  to. 

While  the  Crown  has  been  careful  to  preserve  the  ruins,  a  good  deal  has  been 
done  by  the  Corporation,  especially  of  late  years,  to  improve  the  surroundings 
of  the  Abbey.  The  first  work  of  this  kind,  done  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bxclieqaer,  was  the  removal  in  1838  of  the  Shambles,  which  then  adjoined  the 
Tow«r  Nook,  or  Abbey  Tower.  When  the  Town  Council  acquired  the  Abbot's 
Hotuei,  In  1878,  they  converted  a  part  of  the  garden  into  a  public  bowling  green, 
and  by  removing  some  old  houses  and  a  high  wall  in  the  upper  part  of  Abbey 
Bvk,  oloae  to  the  ruins  of  the  church,  opened  up  a  communication  between  the 
garden  and  the  Abbey  Green.  It  was  in  the  course  of  doing  this  and  levelling  the 
(TOOImI  that  the  foundations  of  the  chapter-house  were  exposed.  The  only  part  of 
tkk  boilding  which  had  been  seen  for  a  century  or  more  was  the  tall  and  massive 
fragBtant  locally  known  as  '  The  Pint  Stoup,'  but  the  dimensions  of  the  building 
am  now  distinctly  seen.  The  north  wall  is  about  ten  feet  from  the  wall  of  the 
ohsrch,  between  which  and  the  chapter-house  there  had  been  the  arched  passage  or 
^  Ma.  MKnorsBda  oC  tbe  Abbey  and  Town,  1816,  pp.  17,  i& 
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dypa^  leading  into  the  donnitorj.  The  cbapter-honse  had  been  lofty  &nd  spacioai, 
Its  roof  ikrebed,  and  with  stooe  Msts  or  stftUa  extending  round  its  sides.  During 
the  dr&inage  operations  in  1S78,^  a  lamp  of  lead,  seven  or  eight  pounds  weight, 
mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  braas  or  copper,  wva  found  in  tb«^  Abbey  Green. 
The  lead  had  in  all  likelihood  formed  part  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  monaatic 
buildings,  from  which  it  had  apparently  dropped  in  a  molten  state.  The  cutting 
made  by  the  workmen  showed  in  some  places  a  layer  of  ashes  and  the  remains 
of  charred  wood  some  inches  thick.  There  were  thus  indications  of  fire.  A 
good  deal  of  the  soil  of  the  Abbey  Green  has  been  'msule  ap,'  and  it  donbtleaa 
oomprises  much  of  the  debris  of  the  ruins,  so  that  the  lead  which  was  found 
Bwy  Doi  hw9  been  picked  up  from  precisely  the  same  spot  where  it  fell  from 
a  baraitig  roof.  Other  relics  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  within 
Uie  interior  of  the  church,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  bell  and 
other  of  the  monastic  relics  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of 
Aotiquat-ies  in  Edinburgh.  From  time  immemorial  the  Kirk-Session  of  Arbroath 
has  poaaeaaed  two  circular  bronze  oSertory  plates  of  considerable  size.  They 
are  of  finely  embossed  work.  On  one  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the 
Annunciation  ;  the  other  represents  a  flower,  and  there  are  the  illegible  remains 
of  an  inscription  in  old  characters  round  the  rim  of  this  plate.  Nothing  is 
certainly  known  of  how  these  articles  became  the  property  of  the  Kirk-Session ; 
bat  npotng  that  the  Magistrates  had  a  gift  of  Abbey  stones  with  which  to  build 
the  oharoh,  it  is  probable  that  they  obtained  the  plates  from  the  monastery  also. 
Thoy  are  atenails  which  have  the  appearance,  from  their  style  of  art,  of  having 
bolongmJ  to  a  rdigioas  establishment  of  the  medieval  period. 

'aMitii,  p.  33. 
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CHAPTEK     1. 


KARLY    BtSTOBT    OF   TUB    BDBOH. 

THE  great  ahl>ey8  and  cathedrals  were  generally  the  nucleus  of  the 
pa{)uUtion  which  grew  up  around  their  walls,  but  there  is  documentary 
evidence  that  the  Abbey  of  Aberbrothock  was  not  the  l>eginuiug  of  the 
town  ol  Arbroath.  Before  the  Abbey  was  founded  the  town  had  existed  in 
tile  coadition  of  a  village.  The  charter  of  King  William  conveys  to  the  monks 
'tin  village  of  Aberbrothock,'  with  the  shire  of  that  nanie^  and  the  parish  church 
•nd  its  teinda.^  The  village  was  probably  a  fishing  village,  and  not  simply 
thm  Idrk  town.  The  productive  character  of  the  fishing  grounds  extending  from 
Ihe  ooaat  of  Forfarshire  outward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  known 
fai  the  medieval  period  ;  and  as  the  numerous  fiists  of  the  Church  caused  fish 
to  be  much  in  demand,  this  industry  was  sedulously  prosecuted  oQ  the  Scottish 
^^■pate  At  an  early  date.  In  the  reign  of  King  William,  as  at  present,  the  sea 
^^k  Arbfxiath  was  resorted  to  not  only  by  fishermen  of  the  district,  but  by 
^^K«i^  fishermen  also,  from  England  and  Flanders.  In  this  connection  it  is 
^■ortby  of  notice  that  the  Priory  of  the  Isle  of  May,  where  was  situated  what 
via  then  the  principal  fishing  station  between  the  Lothiaus  and  Angus,  possessed 
i  croft  on  the  north  side  of  Ladyloan  of  Arbroath,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
As  owner  of  this  piece  of  ground,  the  prior  was  bound  to  give 
oe  at  the  head  court  of  the  burgh  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Abbot 
D»vid  Beaton  was  presiding  in  the  court,  the  prior  was  fined  for  absence.'''  It 
la  not  a^nst  the  supposition  that  Arbroath,  both  l>eforc  and  subsequent  to  the 
Eowuiatioa  of  the  Abbey,  was  a  fishing  place,  that  part  of  the  rents  which  the 
'Xig.  V«tai  d«  Aberbrothoe,  p.  3,  *  Fragment  of  Burgh  Court  Book. 
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monks  drew  from  Inverness  was  paid  in  herrings  in  salt  and  in  barrel.  The 
extent  to  which  the  white  fishings  were  prosecuted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uie 
Bell  Rock,  and  the  interest  which  the  monks  of  Arbroath  took  in  all  marittme 
matters,  mast  have  led  to  the  discovery  that  there  were  herrings  off  their  own 
const  as  well  as  in  the  Moray  Firtli,  but  the  white  fishings  were  then,  as  now, 
the  chief  industry  of  the  local  fishermen.  A  kind  of  popular  evidence  of  tbe 
interest  which  the  monks  took  in  sailors  and  fishermen  is  seen  in  the  tradition 
of  their  having  erected  a  warning  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rook,  better  known 
now  a«  the  Bell  Rook.  The  traditionary  story  of  Ralph  the  Rover,  who 
maliciously  removed  the  bell,  and  was  himself  in  consequence  wrecked  on  tiie 
Rock,  is  the  theme  of  Southey's  ballad. 

The  charter  of  King  William  gave  to  the  monks  the  right  to  erect  the  Tillage 
of  Aberbrothock  and  the  adjoining  lands  into  a  burgh,  with  a  port  and  a  weeklj 
market;  and  the  churchmen  of  that  time,  partly  no  doubt  from  recognizing  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  themselves  by  their  drawing  prosperous  trading 
communities  around  the  great  religious  houses,  and  also  as  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  Grown  to  establish  centres  of  civic  liberty  and  of  resistance  to  baronial 
oppression,  founded  many  burghal  communities.  To  tbe  village  lying  outside  thnir 
walls,  the  monks  of  Arbroath  gave  the  constitution  of  a  burgh  long  before  the 
building  of  their  own  monastery  was  completed.  Two  burgesses  of  ArbixMth  were 
witnesses  to  grants  made  to  the  Abbey  in  1 180,  which  was  only  two  yean  after  tL« 
Abbey  was  founded.  Two  others  were  witnesses  to  a  like  deed  in  1214,  and  theee 
in  the  Chartnlary  are  described  as  provosts  of  Arbroath — Roger  of  fialcathic  and 
Nicholas  of  Wartria.'  The  office  of  those  provosts  could  not  have  been  exactly 
analogous  to  that  which  is  known  by  the  same  title  now.  Arbroath  was  not  the 
only  burgh  in  which  there  was  more  than  one  provost  at  a  time,  and  it  Bnams 
proliahjo  that  tho  office  was  synon}rmou8  with  that  of  bailie.  It  was  after  thil 
(li\t(<  that  tho  chief  magistrate  of  a  burgh  was  generally  known  as  its  provoet^ 
This  title,  and  that  of  bailie,  as  also  the  title  of  dean  of  guild,  were  derived  from 
France.  They  were  brought  from  that  country,  as  were  so  many  other  Scottish 
names  and  tilings,  during  the  close  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland.  Th* ' 
ancient  title  of  tho  chief  magistrate  of  a  Scottish  burgh  was  mayor,  or  '  nkair,'  the 
same  as  in  tho  Imroughs  of  England.  The  Sheriffdom  of  Forfar  had  four  bailiwicka 
— Pundoo,  Kirriemuir,  Bntchin,  and  Arbroath,  each  of  which  had  a  '  mair.' 

Thore  has  been  aome  question  as  to  what  was  the  rank  of  tho  burgh  of  Arbnx^ 
during  tlui  time  of  the  monastery, — whether  it  was  a  burgh  of  regality,  under  the 
Mup<triority  of  the  monks,  or  whether  it  was  at  an  early  date  erected  into  a  rojrolt 
burgh.  The  doubt  on  this  subject  has  been  suggested  by  the  terms  of  the  charter 
griiut4Hl  by  JauiiM  VI.  tu  the  burgh  in  1599.  This  charter  bears  to  bo  a 
'  uuvodaiuos,'  or  nmewal  of  a  former  grant ;   »nd  the  roMon  aasigned  in  the 

*  Kvgittraai  Votat  ito  Abvrbrotkoo,  |tb  A& 
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charter  itself  for  this  renewed  grant  is  that  George  Douglas,  postulate  of  Arbroutb, 
took  awftj  from  the  Abbey  what  the  Town-Clerk,  writing  in  1742,  describes  as  the 

*  old  vridencee  of  the  royalty '  of  the  burgh.'  It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding 
part  of  this  work  that  Douglas  did  make  free  with  many  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Abbey,  and  probably  papers  belonging  to  the  burgh  were  included  in  his  spoils ; 
bat  Arbroath,  while  Its  citizens  posaeftsed  many  privileges,  was  not  a  royal  burgh 
prior  to  1699  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  so  since  that  date.  It  is  con- 
flmMtorj'  of  the  position  of  Arbroath  as  '  the  Abtwt's  burgh,'  that  while  the 
Abbots  had  a  seat  in  Parliament,  the  burgh  had  no  representative  there,  except  in 
m»  J^ia,  ontU  it  received  its  charter  from  King  James.  The  one  year  was  1579, 
vhcn  Iii6  abbacy  was  temporarily  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown,  through  the 
forioitare  of  Lord  John  Hamilton,  and  when  David  Pierson,  commissioner  from 
Arbroath,  appeared  in  Parliament  by  his  attorney.^ 

The  question  as  to  the  rank  of  the  burgh  prior  to  the  charter  of  1699  has 
bean  settled  conclusively  by  the  re-issue,  since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of 
tki*  work,  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland.  Among 
the  new  matter  in  the  volume  (p.  82)  there  is  ratification  of  a  charter  by  James 
TV.  U>  the  Abbot  and  monastery  of  Paisley,  erecting  the  town  of  Paisley  into  a 

*  free  burgh  of  barronie,'  and  in  this  charter  Paisley  was  empowered,  among  other 
thinga,  to  hold  fairs,  '  in  all  respectia  as  the  burgh  of  Dunfermling,  Newburgh,  and 
Aberbrothok,  or  any  other  burgh  of  barronie  within  this  kingdom.'  Paisley, 
Arbroath,  Dunfermline,  and  Newburgh  were  all  burghs  the  superiority  of  which 
w««  held  by  monastic  houses. 

The  royal  founder  of  Arbroath  Abbey  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  burghs.  He 
feanded  many  of  them,  Dundee  and  Inverness  being  among  the  number,  and  he 
added  to  the  privileges  of  all.  Ultimately,  in  the  time  of  Bruce,  when  money  was 
Wanted  to  carry  on  the  wars  with  England,  the  burghs  obtained  a  place  beside  the 
Bobali^  and  clergy  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  The  first  Parliament  in 
which  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  a  formal  representation  of  the  burghs  was  that 
which  met  at  Arbroath  in  1320. 

Id  the  early  period  of  its  history,  the  burgh  of  Arbroath,  which  is  now  the 
■wjoud  ta  point  of  population  and  wealth  in  its  shire,  was  the  smallest  of  the  Angus 
faorgha,  Dundee,  Montrose,  Forfar,  and  Brechin  being  all  larger  thsm  it.  From 
the  Chamberlain's  Rolls  it  appears  that  the  dues  paid  by  Arbroath  into  the 
aataooal  exchequer  amounted  in  1328  to  no  more  than  17b.  6d.  Scots.  The 
caatoma  of  the  burgh  for  the  period  from  28th  January  1392  to  21st  March  1393 
were— Custom  of  4  lasts  8  st.  wool  (£53,  l&s.  7d),  329  woolfells  {£2,  3s.  2d),  and 
the  last  4  daeree  6  hides  (£3,  6s.  4d.)  in  3  boats  at  port  of  Arbroath  ;  £69,  48.  2d. 
Discharge — Pee  of  ousturaars,  198.  9d,  ;  of  tronar,  3s.  5d.  To  Abbot  of  Arbroath, 
£14,  lOa.  3d.  Sum,  £15,  13b.  5d.  Balance  of  £43,  lOs.  9d.  paid  to  Walter  of 
■  MS.  AeeOBUt  at  ArbroaUs,  1743.  >  Aeti  of  PwU  of  Boot,  roL  UL  p.  U4. 
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Tulach,  deputy  Chamberlain.' '     In  the  satae  year  the  customs  of  MontrtMe  w 
£303,  Hs.  8Jd.      In  these  early  years  there  is  frequently  an  item  such  .-is  this 
connection  with  the  entry  of  the  Arbroath  customs  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls, 
two  ships  at  port  of  Montrose.'      On  4th  May  1392  a  charter  was  granted  to 
Abbot  and  monastery  and  their  successors  for  ever,  ^ving  them  one-fourth  of 
customs  of  the  burgh  in  honour  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.*      Doubtless  in  c 
sideration  of  his  interest  in  the  customs,  the  Abbot  paid  in  1409  one-fourth  part 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  tron.      In  the  year  1 492  the  Comptroller's  receipt  of 
customs  of  Arbroath  was  for  £15,  58. ;  Dundee,  £39,  ITs.  2d. 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  town  took  place  in  1394,  this 
the  founding  by  Abbot  John  Gedy  of  its  first  harbour.      During  the  wai* 
Englaind  the  trade  of  Scotland  hud  l^een  exceedingly  depressed,  and  it  was 
until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  that  ti 
began  to  revive.      It  was  in  almost  the  very  first  years  of  the  revival  that  tl 
public-spirited  Abbot  founded  Arbroath  harbour.      But  while  a  trade  did  spru 
up  at  Arbroath,  it  was  for  a  long  period  very  small,  the  dues  received  st  ti 
harbour  being  insignificant.      In  the  ye«r  1483  the  tax-roll  of  the  burghs  north 
the  Forth  was  modified  by  the  Commissioners  of  Burghs  at  Edinburgh.      This  n 
hu  been  printed  by  the  Spalding  Club,  and  it  is  also  printed  in  the  first  volume 
the  Recoids  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,      The  tax-roll,  like  the  valuati( 
rolls   now,    proceeded    upon   an   estimate  of   the  value  of   the   property  of   fe] 
respective  towns.      This  ancient   roll  is   the  earliest  document  enabling    lu 
compare  Arbroath  with  other  burghs,      It  appears  from  it  that  the  tnodified  i 
of  Arbroath  was  £2  ;    Dundee,  £26,   13s.   4d.  ;    Forfar,  £1,  fis.  8d.  ;    MontrcN 
£5,  68.  8d.  ;    Brechin,  £4  ;    8t  Andrews,  £10  ;    Aberdeen,  X26,  ISs.  4d.  ;    Beni 
which  was  then  the  smallest  of  the  burghs  north  of  the  Forth,  as  it  still  is  one  of  tJ 
smallest,  IGs.*      It  thus  appears  that  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Arbroath,  no  doni 
owing  to  tts  harbour,  had  been  enabled  to  get  in  advance  of  Forfar,  obtaining 
position  towards  the  head  burgh  of  the  shire  which  it  still  retains,  but  in  1483 
continued  to  be  a  long  way  behind  Brechin.      The  Records  of   the  ConTOQti< 
contain  a  number  uf  later  extent  rolls,  showing  the  taxation  of  the  reftpeoti' 
burghs  for  various  purposes.      Several  of  these  rolls  are  printed  from  a  loonuscri 
volume  of   the    records  of   th«   Town   Council  of  Edinburgh,    preserved   in    tl 
Advocates'  Library.       The   king  frequently  committed   to   the   Edinburgh  Tow 
Council  the  task  of  allocating  assessments  on  the  burghs.      In   1535^  £20,000 
Soota  was  granted  by  Parliament  to  James  V.    '  for  sustaining  his  honoo 
expensee  in  the  parts  of  France,'  when  he  journeyed  thither  to  woo  the  Prin< 
Magdalen.      Of  this  sum,   5000  merks  were  allocated  on  the  burghs,  of  whi 
Arbroath  was  aBseased  at  £45  ;    Dundee,  £321,  17s.  fid. ;    Forfar,  £16,  17s. 
Brechin,  £56,  5s. -,   Montrose,  £90.'      In  the  half  century  which  had  elapacd 
*  Kx.  K<illi,  iii.  325.  *  Had.  iii.  2»7,2IIS.  *  Records  of  Biugh*.  i.  MS.  *  JUud.  L  614. 
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1483,  Arbmnth  haH  made  progress  in  comparison  with  Forfar  and  Brechin ;  but 
it  wju  still,  it  may  be  presumed,  only  half  as  populous  and  wealthy  as  Montrose. 
Tlir  popalation,  as  appears  from  the  statement  of  Sir  Arthur  Boece,>  did  not 
osseed  a  thonaaad — '  two  hundred  hearths,' — and  it  was  probably  not  much  more 
•kua  that  at  any  time  prior  to  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1550  the  Largh  was 
■MBmid  32  '  crowns  of  the  sone '  [sun,  the  name  of  a  coin  then  current]  for 
famtahing  of  the  embassy  toward  the  emperor  for  peace.'  By  a  precept  of  Queen 
Maiy  in  1556,  X666,  13s.  4d,  was  levied  on  the  burghs,  to  be  granted  to  her 
Mi^Jeity,  and  of  this  sum  Arbroath  was  assessed  at  JC9.'  In  this  and  the  other 
rolls  quoted,  only  about  forty-two  of  the  burghs  appear,  a  number  of  the  smaller 
borgbs,  among  which  Arbroath  did  not  rank,  being  exempted  on  the  ground  of 
poverty.  In  1556  there  was  another  assessment,  £2188,  14s.  8d.  Scots,  the 
occasion  of  which  was  that  '  Gavine  Comraendatour  of  Kylwynning  and  lames 
Maxuell  burges  of  Bowano  hes  disbursit  greitt  soumes  of  money  '  on  account  of 
§aod«  bought  by  Soots  merchants  at  Rouen  and  Dieppe.  The  assessment  was  to 
nimboTse  them,  and  the  amount  paid  by  Arbroath  was  £29,  fis.''  From  one  of 
tiioae  old  extent  or  assessment  rolls  we  le^rn  how  much  the  burgh  of  Arbroath 
pud  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Queen  Mary's  marrisige  with  the  Dauphin  of 
Prmaoe  The  assessment  was  levied  in  1557,  and  the  amount  charged  on  the 
hoTghs  was  £10,000,  being  their  proportion  of  £60,000  imposed  on  the  whole 
kfogdcun.  Arbroath  paid  £135  ;  Dundee,  £1265,  lis  ;  Montrose,  £370  ;  Brechin, 
£168,  158.  ;  Forfar,  £50,  12s.  6d.'* 

The  R«oord8  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  shed  light  on  the  early  history 
of  tl»«  respective  burghs.  Thus,  the  figures  which  are  here  quoted  from  the  extent 
roUs  of  the  dfteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  indicate  the  relative  importAnce  of 
Arbroath  in  comparison  with  neighbouring  towns.  The  early  records  of  the 
Oonreation,  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  1552,  have  been  derived 
bon  variooB  sources,  principally  the  records  of  the  burghs  of  Edinburgh  and 
Abordeen  ;  bat  the  Convention's  regular  minutes  begin  in  1552,  and  we  find  that 
thrw  ytmn  afterwards,  in  a  meeting  at  Dundee  on  18th  September  1555,  Arbroath, 
A  (tm  Hat  not  then  a  royal  burgh,  was  represented  by  two  commissioners,  John 
Lyne  and  John  Dunlop."  At  this  meeting  there  was  'heavy  complaint  made 
fay  ■one  Imrghs  that  they  were  oppressed  and  greatly  defrauded  of  their 
pmilcgM  by  great  men  of  the  country,  tending  to  put  them  to  utter  decay.' 
On  Uiia  complaint  being  made,  the  Convention  agreed  that  if  any  of  the 
bar|^  were  'oppressed  or  hurt  in  their  freedom  or  privileges,'  all  the  rest 
woold  sappoH  them  '  in  counsel,  geir,  money,  and,  if  further  need  requires,  as 
law  wilL' 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Arbroath  ever  required  to  lie  helped  by  otlier 

^  aupn.  \>.  36.  >  K«aorda  of  Yiajtl  Burghs,  \i.  SMi.  *  Ibid.  532.  *  Ibid.  523. 
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\  mma.  Ftob  u  eiLrly  |Mriod  thara  had  baan 
Eattjr  QMtfo  and  ita  baroojr,  Ijing 
I  hdi  by  a  aaeaaaiaB  of  pcrwarfol  famiKm,  FMuauv 
bj  tlw  Ifaaleit  who  obuia«d  tba  barooj  in  the  reign 
of  one  «<  tlMB  to  the  Mtm  of  tlia  place, 
iMJibBMbiihiii  Then  the  battle  of  Arbroath 
«f  tte  liodaaja  and  tlw  OgOvT*.  while  the 
great  faatoual  bmSj  in  the  naighbouhood  d  the  batgk 
Bat  Aibraath  doea  not  aeaa  at  aaj  tiae  to  haTe  had  ha  pctrilegea  and  lifaartiea 
thnatonad  bjr  ito  gNKt  iinigfcliann.  aot  awan  when  the  eontaak  far  the  jutieianhip 
of  the  Abbey  toak  plMB.  It  fed  n  powotfid  pratoetor  ia  the  monaatacy.  Indeed, 
the  pnaamptian  ia  that  the  bugeBes  owed  aoaMtldng  to  the  '  great  men '  in  their 
yndaitf,  nkb,  with  o&ar  aan,  great  and  aBaO,  naat  have  been  attracted  to  the 
hmt^  m  -nm^SA^^t^  avBhan  by  the  laMva  and  by  the  hoqiitality  at  the  Abbey, 
and  whoee  pwence  no  doobt  belied  whnt  little  tnde  there  was  in  the  pkce 

Ale  waa  the  great  bafiay  «f  tha  paaphi  in  the  okkn  ttme^  and  bnewen 
were  "iminniMiitly  amoe^  the  oMMk  iiaiaiuM  and  iaAaential  of  the  trading 
fantemitieB.  In  Arbroath  there  waa  a  tnda,  tnm  a  aoaaewhat  early  period,  in 
the  expoctatkn  of  tit,  and  it  oootiniwd  down  to  the  ei^toenth  oantnrj. 

The  naaMraoK  tetinnea  which  alletMbd  on  tha  iraywiit  rojral,  epjicapal,  and 
baronial  Tistants  to  the  Abbey  wete  probably  at  tinea  taan  than  the  OMmki  ooold 
find  nceonaedation  for  within  their  own  walk,  estenBTe  at  w«re  the  wnwaatiio 
biuIdin^L  The  religioya  houaea  wetwat  fiiat  the  only  hoteh  in  the  eonntry,  bat  the 
neoeiBtty  for  inna  b^pui  to  be  feh>  Peteona  trmveOing  throqgh  the  coontry  wera  in 
the  habit  of  taking  np  their  qnaiton  with  the  parochial  cleigy  and  the  {armera,  and 
in  order  to  pre««nt  an  aboe  of  hoqiitality,  PariiameBt  ordered  the  erectioik  ol  inna 
in  all  borgha.  In  the  reign  of  JanMa  L  privato  penona  in  travelling  were  wtpraady 
prohibited  famn  lodging  with  frienda,  or  anywhere  axeept  in  the  public  hnefeliiM. 
This  statute  appears  to  have  been  pawwl  at  the  iwqoeat,  and  for  the  encoaragMMot^ 
of  the  innkeepers.  At  an  early  period  Arbroath  pneaaBaed  an  inn  of  oooinderahle 
extent^  for  the  oitartainment  of  tha  many  pacsona  who  visited  the  town  while  the 
monastic  establiahiBent  was  in  existetoeeL  It  waa  aitaated  in  High  Street,  jttat 
ootaide  the  precinct  wall  of  the  Abbey,  llus  ancient  hoatelry  is  believed  to  baT«> 
been  represented  by  what  was  latterly  known  as  the  Lenion  Tree  Inn,  reaoved 
in  1851. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  there  waa  not  moch  of  ocaaiMBtation  abonl  the 
two  or  three  atreeta  of  hunble  hoosea  which  oonatitsted  the  old  bur]^  bat  in  the 
earliest  notice  of  the  streets  mention  is  made  of  a  son-dia],  which  was  probably  an 
artide  of  omament  aa  well  aa  of  poblic  mm.  This  san-dial  was  sitiuited  in  ' Oovgate,' 
the  lower  part  of  Ui^  Street,  and  it  stood  then  ia  the  year  IS03.  It  wtms  the 
work  of  Adam.  '  the  boo  of  Martin.' 
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NiduilaB  Homer,  who  may  have  given  his  name  to  Homer's  Wynd,  was  a 

bnrgflBs  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.      Hia  name  ooours  along 

ith   those  of    William   Scott,   Charles    Brown,   Patrick    Painter,    David    Clark, 

Bochan,  Robert  Scott,   William  Brown,  John  Orant^    Robert  Watson, 

Oibaon,  Alexander  Mar,  John  Bonar,  John   Lyell,  and  John  Dickson, 

idl  bvrgMM*  of  Arbroath,  in  a  protest  by  their  procurators  before  the  Lords  of 

Couoctl,  OD  27Ui  November  1190,  against  an  action  taken  by  William  Ramsay, 

rbodi  they  declined  to  follow.^ 

Tb«  contract  which  was  entered  into  on  16th  Febmary  1394  between  the 
and  William  the  plumber,  burgess  of  St  Andrews,  for  '  theking  the  mekil 
of  the  Abbey  Church  with  lead,  gives  us  a  glimpse  not  only  into  the 
(•like  manner  in  which  the  monks  conducted  their  afiairs,  but  also  into 
tlw  state  of  craftsmen  in  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  plumber  was 
be  ptkid  thirty-five  merks  for  thatching  the  great  choir,  and  guttering  it  all 
It  with  lead.  The  money  was  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  and  five  merks 
to  ramiun  in  the  Abbot's  hands  till  the  work  was  finished.  Together  with 
five  merks,  the  plamber  was  to  receive  a  gown  and  a  hood.  The  Abbot 
the  plumber  were  each  to  provide  a  labouring  man  at  their  own  cost  till 
work  was  fully  ended.  Thei-e  was  a  clause  binding  the  Abbot  to  find 
nccKwnij  material,  and  for  each  day  he  worked  he  was  to  have  a  penny 
bo  his  '  Doynsankys '  [luncheon].  The  work  was  to  be  done  by  the  contractor 
fjdiftndly  as  his  craft  askya"''  The  latter  clause  means  that  the  work  was  to 
to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  contractor's  trade,  corporations  of  craftsmen  being 
in  esateoee  ■■  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 

TWiesmen  and  others  took  life  easily  in  those  olden  times.  According  to 
Holinsbed,  the  Saturday  half-holiday  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  founder  of 
Abbey.  The  chronicler  says  that  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  it 
oniained  that  Saturday  should  be  kept  as  a  holiday  from  noon,  '  a  great 
pmilabnieBt  being  appointed  for  those  who  transgressed  this  ordinance  by  doing 
■oj  bodily  work  from  Saturday  at  noon  till  Monday  in  the  morning.'^  In  some 
raipecta,  the  life  of  people  then  must  have  been  harder  than  that  of  citizens  now- 
•-daym,  bat  they  lived  pleasantly,  had  plenty  of  athletic  exercise,  with  dancing  and 
in  their  amusements.  In  Arbroath,  with  a  great  Abbey  for  its  near  neigh- 
■r,  to  which  kings  and  prelates  with  splendid  retinues  were  every  now  and  then 
there  most  have  been  a  good  deal  of  picturesqueness  in  the  old  burgh  life, 
it  a  notice  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  a  direction  to  Lord  de  Ramesay, 
lot  of  Forfar,  '  for  things  to  be  provided  against  the  birthday  of  our  lord 
titm  king  at  Arbroath,  in  the  year  1362.'  *  About  the  same  time  there  is 
itiof)  in  the  Rolls  of  Rhine  wine  being  sent  to  the  town  at  Christmas.     Books 


>  Aeta  of  liordi  of  Ooondl  in  Olril  OauMS,  p.  187- 
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mmUma^  style  of  writing  which  was  common  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
itariM,  ma  diaoovered  in  the  Town  Hoase.  The  narrative  in  this  old  burgh 
i*  chiefly  of  the  years  from  1528  to  1530,  but  the  earliest  date  is  1491, 
the  latest  is  1550.  The  record  possesses  a  good  deal  of  interest.  From  its 
date  to  th«  first  in  what  may  be  numbered  as  the  second  Court  -  Book 
is  an  interval  of  thirteen  years.  This  second  book  begins  at  Michaelmas 
1663 — Mitae  of  the  tir8l  leaves  are  nwanting, — and  goes  on  continuously  to  1675. 
blank  of  thirty  years  intervenes  between  the  second  and  third  Court-Books. 
third  book  begins  in  1605,  and  its  latest  date  is  in  1G47.  It  had  been  for 
]g  time  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Panmure,  but  it  is  now  in  the  Town 
Booae.  The  next  known  record  is  a  fourth  Court-Book,  which  is  also  in  the 
pn— .Million  of  the  Corporation.  This  fourth  book  dates  from  November  1681 
to  1704. 

Thaw  Mtrljr  records  consist  of  the  judgments  of  the  Magistrates  in  the  Burgh 
Gburit  in  the  exercise  of  their  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  occasional  minutes 
«3{  the  election  of  councillors  and  office-bearers  ;  entries  of  admissions  of  burgesses  ; 
^Uid  «tatem«nts  of  the  treasurer's  accounts.  They  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
vsinutee  of  the  business  of  the  burgh  which  were  kept  at  that  time.  There  are 
ite  statements  of  the  treasurer's  accounts  from  about  the  commencement  of 
eighteenth  century  onwards. 
The  Burgh  Register  of  Sasines  is  nearly  complete  from  the  year  1576  down 
"^o  the  present  time. 

It  is  probable  that  it  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 

"Vikai  the  Town-Clerk — in  1724  the  office  was  filled  by  Alexander  Doig — lirst  liegan 

%o  keep  minates  of   the  meetings  of  the   Town    Council.      The  minutes   in   the 

ion  of  the  Corporation  Ijegin  in  February  1727.     From  that  time  to  the 

t,  tninutes  have  lieen  regularly  kept.     The  various  uiinute-books,  fourteen  in 

atumaber^  are  in  excellent  order,  not  one  leaf  of  any  of  them  being  awanting.     But 

%herc  had  been  on  earlier  minute-book,  probably  only  ono,  covering  the  period  from 

.1727  b««k  to  1704,  the  last  date  in  the  most  modern  of  the  Court- Books.       This 

%Ook  baa  not  been   in   the  possession  of  the   Corporation   since  the  end   of   tliu 

«$gbtoenth  century.     The  Incorporation  of  Bakers  had  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Session 

in  the  firat  yean  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  having  to  make  reference  to  a  minute 

of  Council  of  date  1724,  they  in  one  of  their  papers  informed  the  Court  that  *  the 

Ooaneil  records  prior  to  1727  were  transmitted  to  Edinburgh  to  be  produced  in  a 

proceas  d  declarator  which  depended  between  the  Magistrates  and  the  Guildry, 

■aoa  which  tinie  they  have  never  been  returned  to  Arbroath.' '     The  date  of  this 

i>  1804,  and  the  action  between  the  Magistrates  and  the  Guildry  was  spoken 

••  'some  years  ago.'     Mr  Colvill,  Town-Clerk,  who  had  at  the  time  been  eighteen 

io  office,  gave  evidence  in  the  Bakers'  case.      He  stated  that  he  hod  never 

'  Rcounl  of  the  liakon'  lucorporatiou. 
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■eon  any  earlier  records  than  those  of  1727,  bat  thai  be  had  beard  there  w«n 
earlier  records,  which  had  been  Bent  to  Edinburgh.  About  the  Tear  1873  th* 
Town  Council  authorised  a  search  for  the  missing  records,  and  a  sea^roh  wm  nude 
accordingly  in  the  offices  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  but  the  book  was  oot  disoovend, 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  search  that  the  original  of  the  grant  by  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  to  the  Magistrates  was  found.  There  exists  a  tradition  of  the  esrij 
minute-book  having  been  burned  ;  but  if  it  was  burned,  the  burning  ^>pueDtl;f 
must  biive  been  in  Edinburgh,  not  in  Arbroath. 

It  is  from  the  municipal  records,  supplemented  by  those  of  the  ecclesisstiad 
bodies  of  the  district,  and  of  the  various  Incorporations  of  the  town,  that  iini 
material  for  the  history  of  the  burgh,  as  contained  in  the  chaptors  which  folio*,  ill 
principally  derived. 


CHAPTER    IIL 


BOBOH   LAWS   tM   THB   FIBST   BALT  OF   THB   8IXTKXNTB    OKirrOBT. 


THE  burgh  record  for  the  6r8t  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  shows  unmistakably 
that  at  that  time  there  was  no  want  of  loctil  government  in  Arbroath.  The 
authority  of  the  Magistrates  and  Tomvti  Council  was  extensive.  It  entered 
into  many  details  of  everyday  life  which  people  are  now  permitted  to  regulate  for 
themselves.  The  municipal  government  consisted  of  two  Bailies  and  a  Council. 
The  Council  was  generally  composed  of  twelve  members,  including  the  Magixtr»te>. 
Under  them  there  were  various  officers.  The  more  important  of  these  were  called 
•  lyaers'  and  '  dyke-prissers.'  The  duty  of  the  lyners  was  to  mark  off  the  boandaries 
of  land,  and  to  see  that  they  were  observed.  The  dyke-pris8<irs  had  committed  to 
them  the  charge  of  seeing  that  boundary  walls  were  kept  in  good  ordpr.  Er(>ry 
burgess  being  in  the  occupation  of  some  land,  the  lyners  and  dyke-prisseTS  had  a 
good  deal  of  official  duty  to  discharge.  The  Town  Council,  besides  appoiutinf 
these  officers,  passed  enactments  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  dykes.  The 
following  is  the  earliest  on  record,  its  date  being  3rd  October  1491  : — 

'  The  qiihilk  day  jt  statut  and  ordaoit  in  plan  court  be  the  badzes  oonsall  and 
hale  communite  of  the  said  burght  that  thar  yard  dykis  within  barght  in  tyro 
oummyn  be  uphaldyn  and  maid  sufficient  for  the  away  haldyne  and  reaistyoe  of 
incumniand  bestis  that  sail  happyn  to  cum  in  our  thar  yard  dykis  for  to  ote  dr 
out  or  dostroye  the  oornis  mnwit  or  biggit  [cut  or  stacked]  kaili  plautit  and 
inwith  thar  yardis  and  quhais  dykis  that  bets  nocht  maid  sulUciciut  bo 
personis  awinaris  [owners]  of  the  sammyn  inoontioent  efter  the  proolataatioiiJ 
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thb  he^mttn  at  the  IiaIzm  rais  of  sic  personis  and  uptak  viijs  onforgewin  [unforgiven] 
and  elikwis  at  the  awinaiia  of  onlawchfuU  dykis  sail  amend  the  skatb  [harm]  done 
im  lie  bestu  to  ony  qubatsoeoer  person  or  personis  and  nocht  thaj  at  aw  the  bestis 
tliimoM-itfiii ' 

This  Act  of  the  Council  reveals  a  burghal  community  each  member  of  which, 
ooftitlad  to  the  privileges  of  the  burgh,  cultivated  his  own  land,  and  reared  his  own 
liQrtikL  Se&ware  was  valuable  to  the  burghal  husbandman  as  a  manure.  It  was 
mmti/nA  m  10th  October  1528,  '  at  na  nychbour  dwelland  within  the  burght  gedder 
Vkjr  in  hepia  within  the  flud  mark  by  barrowis  and  cartis  and  gyf  ony  man  dois 
tbe  oontmr  it  sedbe  lesum  [lawful]  to  ony  at  pleais  led  or  beir  wayr  tak  of  the  sad 
hagm  wmI  led  or  beir  as  he  lykis  best.'  The  bailies  and  neighbours  found  it 
neoeMary  to  re-enact  this  law  in  the  month  of  February  following.  On  the 
eesMion  of  the  re-enactment,  it  was  likewise  ordained  that  there  '  be  na  wair  layit 
in  the  common  gyrss  [grass]  except  on  the  se  bank  at  our  awin  wair  heip.' 

The  following  shows  the  kind  of  applications  which  were  made  to  the  Burgh 
Oowt  for  '  lynyng  of  landis,'  or  marking  off  boundaries.  The  date  is  22Dd  April 
IW9  •— 

'The  quhilk  da  alez'  lyell  askit  lynyng  at  thom[a8]  bro[wn]  of  the  landis 
lyand  at  the  west  part  of  mawdy  gramis  cors  [cross]  the  quhilk  landis  thom  brown 
I  oocnp^s  and  pertenis  to  aleson  bennet  moder  to  jarais  lyn  and  protestit  at  sa  lang 
Las  the  sad  land  lay  vnlynnit  at  it  hurt  nocht  his  rycht  and  heretagis  and  tuk  and 
^^■Etmiuent  thairapon  the  quhilk  t.  bro.  askit  to  be  actit  at  the  baize  n[inian] 
^^mrell]  said  that  the  land  abon  writin  allegit  to  be  his  is  alex'  lyellis  bis  sonnis  and 
^HlDokt  his  and  gif  ony  lynnyng  be  maid  at  it  hurt  nocht  hia  master  on  to  the  tym 
he  be  preaent  and  se  the  same  lynit.' 

Both  parties  in  the  cause  were  thus  heard.  Besides  the  lyners  and  dyke-prissers, 
then  ware  fleah-prissers, — a  kind  of  market  inspectors,  and  tunners  of  ale,  who 
diaduuged  a  similar  duty.  There  were  also  '  a  master  of  works,'  and  sergeants,  the 
latter  being  the  persons  employed  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  Magistrates.  To 
offioen  oalled  '  panders'  was  entrusted  the  charge  of  the  grass  and  com  belonging  to 
tlia  ooauDonity.  At  the  court  held  on  22nd  April  1529  these  officers  were  instructed, 
ouutorui  to  acts  which  were  then  described  as  old,  to  take  care  that  unfreemen  and 
others  were  not  permitted  to  destroy  the  moor  by  taking  away  turf.  On  the  same 
occaiaoB,  the  Bailie  and  Council  '  chose  certain  personis  to  stent  the  moyr  and  to 
pairt  the  mnine  amangis  the  nychbouris  pwyr  and  riche  anent  thair  fewall  [fuel] 
to  be  takin  of  the  samine  yerlie.'  The  community  also  enacted  on  this  subject,  on 
the  aame  day,  as  follows  : — 

'The  quhilk  da  the  baize  and  haill  town  hea  ordand  thee  personis  wilxeam 

blaa'  sie[phen]    mar   t[homas]    br[own]   alex'  m[ar]  and   h[enry]   s[eraB]   to   be 

is  of  the  common  moir  at  thai  sail  sercho  and  sek  all  onfremenis  turris 

e  uoyr  aud  gar  appris  thaim  to  fremeii  and  gou:  the  frcmcn  pay  for  the 
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This  act  wss  p«aaed  on  4th  October  1 529  : — 
'  The  haill  oonrt  h«  vardit  and  consentit  at  gjf  ony  swyn  be  fuodin  lowss 
wtow  [without]  baodifl   in  ane  oderis  skayth  it  salbe  leeum  to  ony   man   that 
plai<i  to  bIa  tbaim  that  prewis  in  hia  scayth.' 

Th*  common-folds  were  let  in  Iota  of  «wi  acre  or  bo,  sometimes  for  a  period  of 
jmn.  The  '  common  Grlottia'  were  let  one  year  for  iSs.  The  anchorage  dues  and 
patty  ouftoms  were  other  soorcea  of  burgh  revenue.  With  regard  to  lands,  R.  D. 
b  taaai  asking  the  Magistrates  to  order  the  lyners  to  '  measure  his  acre  in  the 
common-taqlda  and  mak  him  equal  with  his  nychbouris,'  and  he  promises  to  '  pay 
for  their  travell.'  Again,  T.  W,  was  admitted  by  the  bailies  to  an  acre  in 
tlip  oommon-fuulds,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  hod  half  an  acre  before  in  bis  own 
huuia.  8ir  O.  Cunningham,  a  clergyman,  procurator  for  A.  H.,  canon  of  Scone, 
Mtt  ukI  h«ir  to  omqahilo  [deceased]  V.  H.,  burgess  of  Arbroath,  appeared  before 
the  Magistrates,  and  protested  that  he  intended  to  pursue  J.  Seras  for  occupa- 
taon  of  the  Ijuuis  called  Bog  and  Parklands,  lying  within  the  burgh  rooda  On 
8k  Ibonuui  Day,  1528,  the  bailies  met  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
Um  morning,  to  decide  a  claim  to  land  in  Newgate  which  had  belonged  to  a 
deoeaaed  burgen. 

It  was  common  for  parties  to  appear  in  the  Burgh  Court  by  their  '  forspeikers. 
TEbew  procurators  were  frequently  clergymen.  Thus,  on  6th  April  1530,  Sir  John 
'  Budtb,  vicar  of  Airlie,  appeared  as  '  forspeiker '  in  a  horse  case. 

One  of  the  two  bailies  represented  the  Abbey,  or  'Place,'  as  it  was  called. 
Tli*  Abbot  and  convent  were  entitled  to  nominate  both  bailies,  and  the  lay 
',  aoaitBOtulators  who  succeeded  them,  as  also  the  subsequent  loids  of  the  regality, 
ytwn  in  the  practice  of  nominating  one,  but  it  appears  that  the  Abbots  associated 
the  coiamnnity  with  themselves  in  the  election  of  both.  The  first  election  of 
wbkh  any  reconl  remaina — and  the  record  is  brief — took  place  on  5tb  October 
1628  :- 

•  The  quhilk  day  henry  g[athrie]  and  n[inian]  I[yell]  are  choeyne  balzeia  ramsay 
Biid  grant  aeriandis  [sergeants]  cunnaris  al.  m.  w.  skyr  t.  b.  m.  w.  scott  henry 
M[nui]  rob.  gemlo  j.  oachterlony.' 

There  Vk  a  fuller  notice  of  the  election  which  took  place  in  the  year  1530 
■apaNntly,  but  the  precise  date  is  not  given  in  the  record,  Cardinal  Beaton, 
before  hia  elevation  to  the  cardinalate,  occasionally  presided  in  the  Regality  Court, 
•a  the  lord  superior  of  the  burgh  in  virtue  of  bis  being  Abbot.  He  was  present, 
ICMntber  with  the  community,  at  the  election  in  1530,  which  was  preceded  by  the 
of  a.  burgesk  : — 
'  The  quhilk  day  in  plane  court  j.  a.  in  presens  of  ane  venerabil  fader  our 
Tcet  lorde  da''  abbot  of  arbrotli  and  of  the  liailliea  befor  nemmyt  with  the  consent 
I  anil  Msent  of  the  hale  communitie  nf  this  burght  is  maid  burges  and  freman  the 
I  frgdoBW  and  priuilege  of  the  sad  burght  to  ws  and  bruk  [use  and  possess]  within 
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the  aanmyn  w  otherU  borget  uxd  fremen  doia  in  tym  to  cum  and  as  wb  and 
eonmetade  is  of  bargfat  the  gret  aith  thanipoo  be  him  saome  that  he  sal  obaeif 
kep  and  defend  the  primlege  tharoF  and  pay  to  the  depodtora  etc. 

*  Communia  eUctio  ballitutrum. 

'  V.  L  and  v.  b.  be  the  said  abbot  and  hale  comonite  ar  ehosioe  balliea  to  eKcrae 
and  (use  the  office  of  the  aam  vithin  the  borght  for  this  zeir  the  gret  aith  thairapoo 
be  tfaaim  sworn  that  thai  sal  obeerf  mantene  and  kep  all  the  oomon  lawis  and 
rychtos  consaetudis  osit  of  the  barrors  maid  and  ordanit  be  the  seaer  [sure]  conaaile 
of  kings  and  in  oar  tym  led  efter  thair  power  and  that  thai  aol  nocht  do  naiie 
iniare  [injury]  na  vrang  til  ony  person  fer  thair  hatreat  dr«d  n»  luf  [hatred,  dread, 
nor  love]  na  that  thai  sal  nocht  spare  to  do  instioe  vpon  ony  for  cwsynage  na 
t}'nsale  [cozenage  nor  loesj  of  gud  bot  be  the  law  constitution  and  iugement  of 
the  wys  worthy  men  of  the  toune  baith  to  pair  and  rich  alzua  the  sam  tym 
j.  stedan  and  v.  s.  are  chosine  aerianda  to  minister  vnder  thame  and  ar  saom  that 
thai  sal  be  trew  to  the  kyng  and  till  the  bailies  and  til  all  the  bnrginia  of  the 
toan  and  at  thai  sal  do  thair  office  leillely  and  truly  and  nocht  spare  for  thair 
hatrent  dred  na  luf  and  in  likewise  aL  p.  L  c.  r.  v.  and  aL  mar  the  aam  day  ar 
chosin  cunnaris  and  flesche  prisers.' 

The  names  of  Scott,  Davidson,  Lychton,  Guthrie,  Lyell,  and  Seras,  are  among 
those  which  occur  in  the  magistracy  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centory. 

The  oath  taken  by  the  treasurer,  or  depositor,  as  he  was  then  called,  was  simpler 
than  the  '  great  aith '  required  of  the  bailies.  The  treasurer,  who  was  chosen  '  by 
consent  of  the  bulies  and  the  haill  community,'  swore  to  be  <  leill  and  trew  to  his 
office,'  The  duties  of  that  office,  in  the  matter  of  collection,  were  to  'gather  in  the 
common  goods,  baith  mails  [rents]  of  common  faulds,  freedom  silver,  and  Bmmll 
customs  for  the  common  profit.'  The  treasurer's  discharge  was  given  annuaUj 
'  in  presence  of  the  bailies,  council,  and  certain  other  neighbours '  ohoaen  to  bear 
his  account. 

Mention  is  made  of  an  appointment,  on  11th  July  1530,  by  the  Earl  of  Airlie^ 
the  bailie  of  the  regality,  of  persons,  lay  and  clerical,  to  be  his  procurators  in 
the  Burgh  Court.  They  were  :  Thomas  Balfour,  in  Tarry  ;  William  Ochterlony, 
in  Seton  ;  Dominum  David  Edward,  vicar  of  Strathmartine  ;  and  William  Scott. 

It  was  at  a  sitting  of  the  Head  Court  of  the  burgh  in  1491  that  the  prior  of 
May  was  fined  for  absence.  At  the  same  court,  the  heirs  of  John  Sympeon,  the 
wife  of  umquhile  Patrick  Gardyne,  and  the  laird  of  '  Balleiaak,'  were  also  fined  for 
absence.  The  modern  '  Boysack '  will  scarcely  be  Decof^nised  in  its  original  Gaelic 
form  of  '  Balleiaak,'  a  word  which  seems  to  mean  '  Isaac's  town.'  This  old  entry 
of  the  tines  at  the  Head  Court  is  in  Latin.  The  fragmentary  and  abbrertatod 
character  of  the  record  causes  some  uncertainty,  but  it  appears  to  have  btua  OD 
the  day  on  which  these  fines  were  imposed  that  a  burgess,  initialed  aa  R.  W.,  '  in 
preaens  of  my  lord  da''  abbot  of  arbroth,'  and  of  the  bailies,  resigned  his  right  to  a 
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rood  of  Lftnd  in  Marketgate,  on  the  north  side,  to  Thomas  Baxter,  heir  of  Richard 
Baxter.  SoppoAing  the  date  to  be  1491,  the  Abbot  who  was  present  on  this 
Btmiiikm  was  Sir  David  Lichtone.  On  22ad  April  1529,  '  ane  rycht  honorabil  man 
w.  oaofa[terlon7]  of  that  ilk '  appeared  in  the  Burgh  Ooart  as  suitor  '  anent  ane 
wakt  tenemeut  of  land  lyand  in  mjlgait.' 

The  '  neighbours '  had  an  important  part  in  the  government  of  the  burgh. 
Bouetimes  the  community  at  large  joined  with  the  Magistrates  in  making  enact- 
mntM,  bot  more  generally  a  number  of  them  were  selected  for  this  purpose.  The 
Bfaighbonn  auisted  as  jurymen  in  the  Burgh  Court  in  the  trial  of  civil  and 
erimlnal  causes.  In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Magistrates,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction,  generally  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
A  jury  ;  later,  summary  procedure  became  common.  Occasionally,  but  not  often, 
H  happened  that  a  ease  had  to  be  continued  to  a  future  court-day  because  enough 
of  Jotyman  had  not  come  forward.  With  regard  to  meetings  of  the  Town  Council, 
alaent  members  were  6ned.  It  was  ordained  on  12th  October  1528  that  members 
of  Ooancil  who  were  absent  '  sail  pa  ane  galloue  of  ayll  to  the  baize  for  thair 
abnOM  sa  thai  be  wamit  lauchfully  a  nycht  afoyr  and  be  at  home.'  At  the 
ekeiioii  in  October  1530  the  <ine  for  absence  was  fixed  at  half  a  gallon  of  ale, 
which  was  to  be  paid  not  to  the  bailie  exclusively,  but  to  '  the  [>er8onis  comperand.' 

The  ordinary  courts  were  not  held  at  stated  intervals,  but  according  as  there 
wia  iNuiiiflas  to  transact.  Frequently  there  were  courts  on  successive  days,  and 
two  or  three  weeks  was  about  the  longest  interval  between  one  court  and  another. 
A  good  deal  of  the  business  was  administrative,  and  what  of  it  was  judicial  was 
moatiy  of  a  civil  character.  Considering,  however,  that  the  population  of  the  town 
M  this  tine  was  not  much  over  a  thousand,  the  amount  of  litigation  was  consider- 
ahle.  Service  of  heirs  was  about  the  most  common  duty  which  the  Magistrates 
hMi  to  perform  in  the  exercise  of  their  oivil  jurisdiction.  The  following,  in  regard 
to  a  monk  of  Dundrennan,  is  quoted  as  being  somewhat  peculiar.  Mention  being 
owle  of  nineteen  persons  who  had  given  evidence  in  the  matter,  it  is  recorded  : — 

'Jt  is  fundin  be  thir  personis  abono  writyue  that  dene  jamis  hethyne  ano 
idigioB  man  of  the  abbay  of  dundranane  wes  fundine  ane  of  the  nerrest  and 
latilifnll  ayris  of  ane  fyft  part  of  ane  tenement  of  land  lyand  within  the  said 
horg^t  on  thest  syd  of  cobgait  pertenand  to  wmquhill  j.  brone  of  the  rowis  his 
tjtaa  [tmcle]  burgess  of  the  sad  burgh  and  this  was  done  at  the  command  of  the 
gljllioii  and  coniissia  [commissary]  of  the  place  and  abbay  of  arbroth\be<:ause  he 
area  aae  religios  man  fer  fra  his  awyn  hame  and  mycht  nocht  tarry  on  ane  brief 
•od  the  aeill  of  the  chapel  I  vea  nocht  presentit  and  this  wes  the  cans  he  wes  seruit 
ba  ao«  ward.' 

Another  common  process  before  the  Burgh  Court  related  to  the  bairns'  part  of 
goods  of  a  deueased  father  or  mother.  Complaint  is  sometimes  made  now-a-days 
of  the  wordiness  of  legal  procetxiings,  but  there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  ordinary 
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ndminutration  of  law  now  eqnal  to  the  verboaity  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
assize  of  the  Burgh  Court  found  that  Robert  Watt  had  borrowed  40b.  from  anot 
of  which  there  remained  due  24s.  He  was  ordained  by  the  bailies  '  to  pay 
sammyn  to  the  sad  v.  vithin  zv  dais  nixt  herefter  foUowand  the  quhilk  and  he  do 
nocbt  that  he  remeid  reforme  refound  restor  recour  vpset  vprich  and  mak 
satisfactione  and  recouerance  till  the  said  v.  for  the  costis  and  skathhis  laabon 
and  expensis  that  he  has  maid  and  is  to  mak  at  his  handis  for  the  requiring 
aaking  crawing  and  getting  of  the  said  xxiiijs  and  the  saidis  costis  and  expex 
be  payit  to  gyddcr  with  the  principale  some  of  xxiiijs  for  the  lache  and  taryad 
dreich  and  lang  delay  of  pament  of  the  sammyu  and  dom  gewin  tharapoo,' 
value  of  articles  was  often  appraised  in  the  court,  by  persons  appointed  by  Uu 
bailies  for  the  purpose.  Thus,  a  belt  of  red  orammesee  and  a  pair  of  querall  >ieada 
were  found  of  the  value  of  3$s.  '  Ane  blak  gown  lyuit  with  qubit  lam  akinia  laid 
in  wed,'  was  declared  to  be  worth  £4,  48.  A  pot  and  Hs.  were  reckoned  a  fair 
equivalent  for  a  feather  bed.  Seals,  caught  on  the  sea-ahore  at  Arbroath,  where 
seals  are  seldom  seen  now,  were  an  article  of  commerce.  The  bailies  granted 
warrant,  under  a  penalty  of  £20,  for  delivery  of  three  seals  to  J.  Butchart;  to 
whom  they  had  been  sold. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  largely  agricultural  character  of  the  burghal  popolar 
tion  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  horse  cases  were  common  in  court.  There  was 
a  litigation  at  the  court  held  on  dth  April  1529  about  a  black  horse,  which  wai 
alleged  to  have  been  sold  by  one  burgess  to  another  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  ol 
oar  Lady.  A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  horse  itself  wai 
brought  into  court,  to  be  in  view  of  the  bailies,  the  witnesses,  and  the  jury. 

Various  matters  of  trade  were  superintended  by  the  l>ai]ies.  At  their  ooart 
on  23nd  April  15*29  they  enacted  as  follows  with  r^ard  to  a  case  of  muBter  axtd 
servant : — 

'  D.  Bowtar  is  content  to  mak  t.  c.  cordinar  seruioe  for  viij  owkis  [weeks]  in  to 
cam  and  sail  enter  to  his  service  incontinent  and  fynd  him  aouerte  for  his 
remanyng  he  fyndajid  cacione  [caution]  at  the  said  da**  salbe  harmles  of  the 
tho"  anentis  his  persone.' 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  workman  had  to  secure  himself  against 
violence  at  the  hands  of  his  employer.      On  11th  Augnst  1528  a  burgess  i 
for  withholding  ten  ells  of  '  raw  hois  claith  '  which  he  had  sold  to  anotlier, 
was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  goods  to  the  purchaser.      A  similar  case  in  162 
relates  to  a  sale  of  linen  cloth  which  had  been  transacted  on  Palm  Sunday, 
privileges  of  the  burgh  were  rigidly  maintained  against  persons  who  hod  not 
freedom.     It  was  enacted  in  1529,  that  '  gif  ony  f reman  byis  bayr  with  oufr 
silner  it  beand  prewit  the  sad  freman  sail  tyn  and  hes  tyut  t>e  the  uertuo  ol 
act  his  fredome.'     Another  act  made  on  the  same  day  was  :  '  That  na  out 
that  9X  onfremen  brek  flescbe  within  the  burgbt  smaller  than  qaartoris  iu  b«if  I 
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mwUoDe  na  jit  na  fremen  brek  it  to  thaim  quhill  [bill]  it  be  sellit  to  the 
a7«hboorii.'  The  price  of  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  appears  to  have  varied.  On 
the  last  day  of  October  1530,  three  persons  were  admitted,  and  the  instruction  to 
the  treainrer  in  regard  to  the  three  was  that  each  of  them  should  pay  twenty 
ihiUmgi,  '  and  mare  gif  thaj  ma  get  it.' 

Among  the  very  misceUaneous  duties  of  the  magistracy  was  that  of  weighing 
the  bread  baked  for  sale  within  the  burgh.  The  ordinances  in  regard  to  unfreemen, 
laahw,  and  others,  were  followed  by  one,  '  that  na  baxteris  sell  tbar  breid  nouthir 
(o  baxteris  nor  to  nane  wderis  fra  it  t)e  tane  furth  of  the  owyn  onto  the  tjnne  the 
Imlyc  be  wamit  to  wey  the  sama'  Disputes  with  regard  to  boats  sometimes  came 
faalora  the  court  for  settlement  One  that  is  recorded  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
tlM  boftt  having  had  a  number  of  owners.  This  case  having  been  called  in  court, 
*  heori  gut[hrie]  balse  and  dane  da''  cay  cellarer  desyrii  at  the  sadia  personis  thar 
•nnier  quhj  thai  will  nocht  wphald  the  sad  boit  this  is  thair  ansuir  thaj  ar  content 
to  gif  thair  men  als  mekle  fe  [wages]  as  ony  fyscharis  gettis  betuix  al>erdeue  and 
daiide  aa  that  the  sad  sallerer  wald  caus  the  sad  men  pas  and  laubour  in  the  sad 
boit  in  my  lordis  naim  jn  the  meyntyme  thaj  sail  fynd  an  sufficient  boit  to  pass 
la  ay  and  quhill  thair  partinaris  belt  thair  awin  boit.'  Cases  of  landlord  and 
tanaai  also  occurred.  In  one  of  these,  decree  was  granted  for  damages  because 
%  hooee  had  not  been  upheld  watertight. 

Od  12th  October  1528  an  ordinance  was  passed  appointing  the  weekly  market 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday  : — 

•  The  quhilk  day  the  haill  town  and  balyias  with  the  awys  [advice]  of  master 
bemerd  balye  chawmerlane  to  my  lord  has  statut  that  the  mercat  day  of  this 
barght  be  proclamit  to  the  twisda  allanerly  [only]  and  at  na  maner  of  person 
■•k  mercat  apon  ane  oder  da  than  the  twisda  except  fiesch.' 

The  following  act  was  passed  on  4th  February  1&29,  requiring  conterminous 
proprietors  to  keep  the  cbatmel  of  the  Brothock,  or  perhaps  the  millrace,  clear 
Crooi  obatruction  : — 

*  The  quhilk  da  the  assis  of  the  burgh  aneut  the  assiss  of  aqueductu  deliveris 
be  the  mowthis  of  wilzeam  ouchter[lony]  jhone  seras  and  t.  browne  at  the  watter 
pat  throw  allex'  barwaris  land  and  at  the  watter  at  passis  sowtht  tharfra  throw 
the  huidis  of  master  w.  scott  the  landis  of  sanct  dwthow  [St  Duthac]  the  landis  of 
wOyeem  scott  the  landis  of  jamis  straquhin  and  tharfra  betuix  the  laindis  of  jamis 
■txaqohin  and  steuin  mar  equallye  and  tharfra  betuix  stewin  and  sanct  dwthow  and 
to  seak  on  the  south  part  of  and'"  scottis  landis  and  the  balye  to  put  this  act  to 
innT^Vf^  is  all  punctis  and  ilk  person  red  [clear]  the  wattergang  for  his  awin  part 
of  the  pefsonia  abon  writine  red  the  same  within  viij  dais.' 

la  regard  to  the  act  anent  the  wattergang,  Stephen  Mar  protested  beforehand 
Chat  it  ehoold  '  hurt  nocht  his  heritage.' 

A  Boottkh  town  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness. 
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On  12th  October  1528,  the  bailies  ordered  all  persons  to  'tak  away  thair  myddinis 
[dung  heaps]  within  sax  dais  of  the  cawsay  onder  the  pane  of  ane  onlaw  [fine]  of 
viijs.'  It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  in  the  succeeding  half  century  the  time  during 
which  '  middens '  might  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  streets  was  extended  to  eight 
days.  It  was  enacted  in  February  1563-64,  that  they  were  not  to  remain  longer 
than  that  time,  and  also  that  stones  and  clay  were  not  to  lie  on  the  streets  longer 
than  a  year  and  a  day,  under  the  moderate  penalty  of  a  fine  of  8b.  Again,  on  20th 
June  1565,  it  was  made  a  law  by  the  bailies  and  community  that  '  na  muck  turfs 
clay  nor  stones  be  laid  upon  the  cawsay  within  four  feet  to  the  rigging-atone  upon 
every  side.'  Each  man  was  to  have  the  causeway  cleaned  opposite  his  own  property 
every  fifteen  days,  an  exception  being  made  in  the  cose  of  stones  and  clay  which 
were  being  used  in  building.  There  were  no  public  scavengers,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  burgesses  were  satisfied  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  cleanliness  in 
their  streets. 

Modem  sanitary  science  wotild  bare  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  connection 
between  the  filthy  state  of  the  streets  of  the  old  burgh  and  the  frequent  attacks  of 
'  pest,'  or  plague,  from  which,  in  common  with  other  towns,  it  suffered.  Strict  laws 
were  enacted  by  the  Magistrates  and  the  couimunity  with  regard  to  the  plague.  A 
secret  inquisition  was  held  by  an  assize  on  26th  January  1528,  at  which  it  was 
ordained  that  a  number  of  persons  should  be  expelled  from  the  burgh  '  for  sawite 
[safety]  of  the  towne  fra  the  pest  and  oder  scaithis.'  Others  were  ordained  to 
'  herbrj  na  strangeris  onder  tha  pane  of  banesyng  of  the  town  and  at  tha  pas  nocht 
to  dunde  onder  siclik  pane  and  at  jhone  nyo.  soiiis  wyf  reset  nocht  her  sonis  nor 
nane  oderis  onder  siclik  panis  and  at  nane  within  the  town  horbry  strangeris  bot 
with  the  sycht  and  awys  of  the  quarter  master  of  the  town  or  of  the  balye  onder 
siclik  pane.'  Quartermasters  wei-e  forthwith  appointed  :  'The  quhilk  day  the  haill 
town  hes  chosyn  thir  persons  to  be  quarter  masteria  in  lord[bum]  w.  w.  j.  akman 
in  cobgait  d.  watt,  j.  8e[i-a8]  c.  b[rown]  d.  durwart  in  merkatgait  |.  r.  t.  b.  al.  m. 
in  the  est  quarter  d.  fa.  ste[phen]  mar  johne  oucht[erlonyj  and  at  ilk  quarter 
enter  ane  sufficient  man  daly  to  the  watch  at  the  command  of  the  quarter  masteris 
onder  the  pain  of  viija  and  at  the  sad  quarter  masteris  hef  power  to  distres  aind 
pund  for  the  same  if  need  be.' 

Similar  appointments  of  quartermasters  were  made  at  the  Head  Court  on  4th 
October  1529  :— 

*  Jt  is  decretit  and  concludit  be  the  baize  with  the  awyis  and  haill  consent  of 
the  Bychlwuris  werniy  necessary  and  convenabic  to  waiche  and  walk  the  town 
nychtly  for  sauffing  and  kepine  of  the  same  fra  pestilence  with  tua  nychbouris 
sufficient  in  proper  personis  on  the  da  and  wder  ij  on  the  uycht  and  the  town 
quarterlie  to  walk  about  and  the  wedowis  [widows]  to  fynd  ane  sufficient 
nychbour  man  for  thaitu  and  quba  faillis  in  the  premissis  thair  geir  [goods] 
salbe  escheittit  and  thair  ael£Ss  baneist  of  the  town  and  ane  byrne  yrau  laid 
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OB    Uudr  cheik   and    thir  four   peraonis  j.    akman    j.    8e[nui]    stevin    mar    and 
J.  ra{nuay]  to  Iw  quarter  niasteris  to  produce  and  sett  furth  the  waioh  and  thaj 
to  be  freit  and  releuit  of  waching  tor  the  setting  furth  of.' 
Tim  lollowiog  was  also  enacted  on  the  same  day  : — 

*  Jt  is  acne  rycht  expedient  and  lauchfull  be  the  halye  and  touiischip  at  qnha 
r^Mttis  or  barbryi*  ouy  strangeris  without  the  awjis  and  consent  of  the  baizes  in 
thia  present  tyme  of  pestilence  thar  geyr  sal  be  escheit  and  thar  sellffis  baneist  of 
Ote  town  and  ane  bryn  yme  lait  on  thar  cheik.' 

On  a  subsequent  day,  it  was  enacted,  with  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  that  all 
tlie  four  watchmen  should  watch  'on  the  da  lycht  ii  of  thaim  at  our  ladj  chapell 
and  ij  at  alex'  mustardis  hows.' 

As  a  meaaure  of  ordinary  defence  against  aggressors,  the  following  was  enacted. 
The  dskte  does  not  appear  in  the  fragment : — 

*  That  thar  walk  iiij  sufficient  men  nyohtly  quhill  paice  [till  Easter]  and  to 
b^gine  at  the  ta  end  of  the  towne  and  ay  throch  swa  to  the  tothir  end  for  the 
vtUitie  and  common  profeit  of  the  haill  toun  and  thaj  to  warn  the  laif  [rest]  of 
oeboaria  gyf  any  aggrea  or  cumyn  to  invading  and  at  invodyne  and  access  of 
lurdanis  or  thewia  cumis  in  the  toune  oiithir  in  aperti  or  preuate  vnprocrysidly 
•nd  sodanly  [inroad  of  vagaV>ondA  or  thieves,  in  a  party  or  privately,  unawares  and 
■nddenly]  to  invayd  ony  uebouris  and  all  nybouris  to  rys  and  cum  quhar  euer  the 
017  be  and  qnha  sa  euer  cumis  nocht  the  baizes  and  haill  comrounite  ar  content 
that  be  be  exuHt  [lianished]  the  tovne  for  ane  yer  tharefter.' 

The  old  record  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  amusements  of  the  people.  In 
Jnly  1538,  'the  baizes  oonsall  and  cominonite  hes  ordaned  char.  br.  [the  treasurer], 
(o  f^f  ane  merk  of  monay  to  al.  ly.  and  his  companyonis  to  by  thaim  ane  barrell  of 
ayii  with  to  thair  play.'  The  play  was  perhaps  one  of  the  dramatic  '  mysteries '  of 
the  tine,  or  one  of  those  curious  burlesques  on  the  solemnities  of  worship  which 
were  tolerated  by  the  Church.  Probably  it  waa  to  be  enacted  on  St  Thomas'  Day, 
which  fall  in  July. 

DepntAtions  had  to  be  sent  to  Edinburgh  occasionally  from  the  burgh.  The 
eoanDOA  way  of  remitting  taxes  to  the  collector  in  the  capital  wsm  for  one  of  the 
heJHiM  lo  go  there  himself,  taking  the  amount  with  him.  Thus,  Ninian  Lyell  was 
sent  in  1529  with  a  tax  of  £7,  IDs.,  anil  the  treasurer  was  instructed  to  pay  him 
14a.  of  the  commoa-fald  mails  gathered  in  the  year  1527  to  cover  his  expenses.  In 
the  prerioos  year  the  Bailie  and  the  Town-Olerk  were  authorised  to  '  ryd  to  Edin- 
bstgh  the  gedder  to  my  lord  '  the  Abbot  (Cardinal  Beaton),  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
ivniHkin  of  a  fine  which  had  lieen  imposed  on  the  burgh  for  the  deforcement  of 
•D  eAeer.     They  were  allowed  40s.  as  their  expenses. 

The  oruninal  business  transacted  in  the  Burgh  Court  was  neither  great  in 
MBooni  nor  of  a  serious  kind.  Nearly  all  tlie  cases  of  this  nature  were  cases  of 
'■tnblena,'  a  word  which  signilies  disiurbauoe,  and  which,  as  used  in  the  criminal 
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proceedings  of  the  burgh,  comprehended  aBsault,  with  or  without  effasion  of  Wood, 
as  well  as  simple  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  cases  which  came  before  the  Court 
were  mostly  neighbours'  quarrels.  On  6th  August  1528  it  was  ordained  as  follows, 
that  satisfaction  should  be  given  for  a  severe  aawult  on  a  woman  : — 

'  The  quhiik  day  j.  1.  is  in  amerciament  be  his  awin  confession  for  the  stniblyne 
of  margaret  thorn  and  brekking  of  her  arme  and  sail  gyf  xiijs  and  iiij  penneis  to 
the  sad  m.  and  thairof  fyf  s  in  hand  that  is  ilk  day  to  susteine  the  beim  [child] 
quhill  scho  be  heill  [well]  ane  plak  [equal  to  a  third  of  an  English  penny]  and  sail 
pay  the  leiche  [doctor]  xs  and  sal!  gyf  the  beime  ane  kyrtile  [gown]  worth  fywe  s 
or  than  vs.' 

Here  is  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  other  sex  was  the  aggre-ssor,  and  in  it  also 
pecuniary  compensation  was  to  be  given  to  the  injured  person  : — 

'  Andro  wychandis  wyf  is  in  amerciament  of  this  court  for  the  strubling  of  j. 
Bchacartis  wyf  and  sail  gyf  to  the  sad  j.  s.  wyf  xiiijs  to  ane  mendis  [amends]  within 
zxj  dais  and  that  wes  gewin  for  dome  and  the  sad  an">  is  cum  seuerte  for  his  aad 
spows  to  the  baizes  in  jujisment.' 

There  is  a  case,  of  date  6th  April  1530,  of  a  husband  fined  for  hie  wife's 
fault : — 

'  J.  c.  is  in  amerciament  for  stmblance  done  till  ohristene  peyrson  Ije  the  sad 
jhonis  wyif  and  in  lykwyis  the  sad  jhone  is  amerciat  for  the  wrangus  complant 
makin  apon  the  said  chrystene.' 

A  somewhat  complicated  case  of  assault  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  in  which 
women  were  concerned,  was  tried  by  the  bailies,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury,  on 
11th  July  1530.  Jonat  Lyell  and  her  servant  Bessie  Brut  were  found  guilty  of 
'  the  bluid  drawiii  of  elizabeth  talzour  and  was  amerciat  tharfor  and  was  ordand  be 
the  assize  to  amend  the  skayth  done  be  thaim  to  the  sad  elizabeth  and  the  sad 
jonat  is  cum  gad  to  the  chamerlaue  for  the  blud  both  for  hyrself  and  hir  sad 
seruitrix.'  In  addition,  this  severe  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  servant : 
'  The  assis  vnderwritine  deliuerit  at  besse  brut  suld  ask  eliz  talzour  forgifnes  on  hir 
kneis  and  to  syt  on  the  cwkstwll  [cucking-stool]  xxiiij  houris  at  the  will  of  the 
balxe.' 

The  process  known  in  Scots  criminal  law  as  lawburrows  was  common  in  the 
Burgh  Court.  Cases  somewhat  analogous  to  modern  prosecutions  in  the  court 
under  the  public-house  statutes  sometimes  occurred.  Thus,  on  6th  February  1528, 
a  person  was  fined  *  for  brekin  of  the  statut  of  the  baizes  and  the  town  for  the 
selling  of  xvj  penny  ayll.' 
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naiueB  of  deana  and  sirs  in  abundance  occur  in  the  oldest  of  the  burgh 
reoords.      The  'deans'  were  the  monks  of  the  Abbey,  every  metnlier  of  the 
brotlieriiood    enjoying    that    ecclesiastical    title ;    and    the    '  sirs'    were    the 
ins  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  of  the  Kirk  of  St  Vigeans,  none  of  the  other 
trict  charches  and  chapels  being  mentioned  in  the  record.     In  the  early  period 
ktttory,  Arbroath  stood  in  no  want  of  clergy,  regular  and  secular.     Abbots, 
monkB,  vicars  of  churcheA,  chaplains  of  chapels,  must  have  been  familiar 
figives  on  its  streets,  while  the  visit  of  a  bishop  was  a  common  occurrence. 

In  the  old  Court-Book  the  Church  is  seen  chiefly  in  those  relations  towards 

Uw  world  which  arose  through  its  being  the  possessor  of  a  great  deal  of  property 

lin  the  bnrglt,  and  as  claiming  rights  which  did  not  admit  of  question.      The 

bbot  wva  a  great  person  within  the  burgh,  and  to  him  was  given  the  tirst  of 

The  following  was  enacted  at  a  Head  Court  held  by  Henry  Guthrie,  bailie, 

"on  6tli  October  1628  — 

'The  qubilk  day  the  nychhouris  ar  content  at  thar  be  ane  act  mad  in  this  sort 
(hftt  aft«r  foUowis  that  thai  at  feis  [hires]  thair  cartis  to  ony  personJs  be  reddy  to 
•erf  mj  lord  with  thuir  cartis  and  hors  afoyr  ony  oderis  thai  beand  varnit  on  the 
aycht  befor  for  siclyik  pament  as  oderis  gewis  thaim  and  gif  thai  get  nocht  thankfuU 
pUDCixt  this  act  to  be  distroyit  and  depulsit  and  haf  nane  effect.' 

Tbff  oonclading  pro>iso  reveals  some  independence  on  the  part  of  the  burgess«Hi 
of  their  lord  superior.  There  was  an  official  of  the  monastery  who  bore  the  title  of 
'Mactor  of  the  Common  of  the  Abbe}'  of  Arbroath.'  This  officer  looked  well  after 
Uw  TMrioos  properties  within  the  burgh  in  which  the  brotherhood  possessed  any 
intoreBt.  There  was  a  ruinous  kiln  in  Seagate,  the  site  of  which  lielonged  to  the 
taonks,  and  year  after  year  the  Master  of  Common  appeared  in  the  Burgh  Court 
to  daiiB  his  feu -duty.  Ultimately,  the  debtors,  two  burgesses,  promised  to  pay  2  Id. 
ayear  each,  being  the  annual  due  by  them.  Again,  's' j.  a'  granitour  to  my  lord 
cH  arWoth  warnit  all  tlie  nybouris  in  jugemeut  that  hes  land  of  my  lord  in  the 
iRtadarlaw  feld  and  dischlaiid  to  pay  in  thar  fermes  to  hym  efter  the  tenour  of 
thar  asMdation  [lease]  wnder  the  payn  of  tynaall  of  thar  tackis  cooforme  to  the 
MBadatioD.' 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  Lady  Chapel  and  its  endowments  that  the  eoclesiastical 
tOtuHA  in  the  burgh  record  refer.     The  Magistrates  were  patrons  of  the  chapel, — 
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it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  reoord  that  the  patronage  pertained  to  them, — and 
they  possessed  some  power  in  the  udniinistmtion  of  its  affairs,  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  Among  the  considerable  properties  of  the  alterages  was  the  Greenyard,  a 
large  garden  extending  westward  from  Lordbum,  and  the  name  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  'The  Greens,'  a  remaining  fragment  of  the  Greenyard.  The  yard 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  monks,  who  continued  to  retain  an  interest  in  it 
down  to  the  Reformation,  though  they  had  surrendered  the  principal  property  in  it 
for  the  endowment  of  the  altar  of  St  Nicholas  in  the  chapel.  In  1529  the  Green- 
yard was  '  feued  to  W.  Bridge  and  J.  Aikman  for  25b  of  annual  feu-duty  to  the 
chaplain  of  St  Nicholas  altar  in  the  chapel,  and  5s  to  St  Nicholas  altar  in  the 
Abbey  Bark,  with  the  king's  mail.'  There  were  dues  paid  to  the  chaplains  even 
from  the  tolbooth  of  the  burgh ;  they  amounted  to  four  merks.  Every  now  and 
then  the  clergy  became  possessed  of  some  property  within  the  burgh,  bequeathed  by 
its  possessor  for  the  saying  or  singing  of  masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  On  22nd 
April  1528,  Sir  J.  Scott,  '  chaplain  of  our  Lady  Chapel  at  the  brig-end  of  Arbroath,' 
and  collector  of  its  annuals  and  mails,  appeared  before  the  bailie,  Ninian  Lyell,  and 
informed  him  that  umquhile  David  Aldstone  had  bequeated  a  property  in  '  Cobgait,' 
adjoining  James  Lord  Ogilvy's,  'for  ane  obsequies  yearly  to  be  done  in  the  said 
chapel '  for  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  wife  and  parents.  The  property  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  but  a  burgess  came  forward  and  offered  for  it  a  perpetual  feu- 
duty  of  8s.,  the  sum  which  the  chapel  had  been  receiving ;  and  the  offer  being 
accepted,  the  bailie  ratitied  the  bargitin.  In  the  same  year  a  ruinous  barn  was  set 
in  feu,  the  duty  being  paid  to  the  chaplain  of  the  altarage  of  St  Nicholas  iu  the 
chapel.  Other  donations  to  the  chaplains  are  recorded.  Some  of  them  took  the 
form  of  gifts  of  wax  for  the  candles  on  the  altars.  Several  of  the  rents  were  also 
paid  in  wax.  A  pound  of  wax  was  the  yearly  rent  of  a  bleaching-green  lying  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chapel,  and  possessed  in  the  year  1529  by  'John  Paramoris.'  The 
Town  Council  ordained  that  the  owners  of  horses  and  carts  which  '  callit  [passed] 
over  the  brig  of  our  Lady  Chapel  shall  pay  ane  pound  of  wax  to  our  lady  lycht.' 
As  the  bridge  was  the  principal  accesB  to  the  burgh  from  the  south,  this  tax  must 
have  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  The  wax  was  to  be  paid  to  the  kirkmaster. 
who  was  an  officer  of  the  Council,  and  who  kept  the  accounts  of  the  chapel.  The 
office  was  held  in  1528  by  Henry  SeiHS.  The  Council  appointed  auditors  yearly 
to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  kirkmasler. 

Mention  is  made  of  a  process  Itefore  the  Burgh  Court  in  which  one  chaplain  was 
successful  in  withstanding  the  claim  of  another  to  an  annual.  Sir  J.  Scott,  of  the 
Lady  Cliapel,  appeared  as  procurator  for  Joiiat  Scott,  relict  of  umquhile  J.  Nicolson, 
in  a  cause  moved  by  Sir  Alexander  Brown,  chaplain  of  St  Selsistian's  altar  in  the 
kirk  of  St  Vigeans,  who  pursued  for  a  yearly  rent  of  18d.  from  a  tenement  in 
Arbroath.  The  claim  of  the  pursuer  was  disallowed  by  the  Court.  This  Sir  John 
Scott  was  brother  of  the  burgess  who  founded  the  altar  of  St  Duthac  in  the  chapeL 
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The  fouader  of  the  altar  of  St  Nicholas  was  Charles  Brown.  He  bequeathed  two 
roods  ci  Utid  for  its  support,  with  the  oondition  that  they  might  be  redeemed  for 
fifty  thilUng^  It  appears  from  a  proceeding  in  the  Burgh  Court  on  2lBt  January 
1630,  that  they  were  at  that  date  redeemed  by  Dean  Robert,  one  of  the  monks  of 
tW  Abbey.  In  this  case  there  is  a  notice  of  '  the  gait  callit  aid  mercatgait,'  a  name 
which  baa  long  since  disappeared  from  the  burgh,  and  which  was  used  to  distinguish 
tho  locality  from  the  street  now  known  as  Marketgate.  The  two  roods  of  land  lay 
CO  the  north  part  of  Old  Marketgate,  'lyand  within  our  ladi  lone,' — Ladyloan, 
aooordingly,  being  the  situation  of  this  old  'gait,'  or  road. 

Hie  bailies  aoniettmes  used  the  Lady  Chapel  as  their  court-house.  On  the  last 
<lay  of  June  1528,  they  resolved,  in  further  heuriug  of  a  civil  case,  to  'oonwene  on 
wedtvisday  nixt  efter  sanct  thomas  day  at  viij  houris  afoir  nwyne  [noon]  into 
oor  lady  chapel!  at  the  brig  end  and  tak  the  decisione  of  the  saidis  debatis  in 
and  ou  thaiiu.'  Sunday  was  fixed  upon  for  the  hearing  of  another  case,  but  it 
waa  to  the  tolbooth  that  the  Court  assembled  on  that  occasion. 

There  was  a  case  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was 
pleedwi  in  bar  of  that  of  the  Burgh  Court.  It  occurred  about  the  year  1528,  and 
the  parties  to  it  were  Stephen  Mar  and  Adam  Pekyman,  both  leading  burgesses 
•t  the  tinoe.  The  matter  in  dispute  was  the  heirship  of  goods  '  contetiit  in  the 
tastABMBi  of  eliz  skiater  umquhill  the  spows  of  stewin  mar.'  Mar  appeared  in 
court,  and  declared  that  'he  suld  noobt  ansuir  to  the  clame  producit  be  adam 
jwtjlinnii  and  his  spows  eliz  t[aylor]  becaus  the  said  mater  ves  in  pley  [process] 
biAir  ane  oder  juge  spirituall  in  the  consistory  of  siinctandris  allegiand  that  he  is 
nochi  haldin  to  ansuir  afoir  tua  jugis.'  Afterwards,  Mar's  procurator  pleaded 
ia  €001t«  coooeming  this  case,  that  it  '  pertenis  nocht  to  the  balees  to  sitt  nor 
dotflnnine  tbarapon  hot  to  the  juge  or  jugis  of  halikyrk  and  protestit  quhat  that  the 
balata  dois  in  the  sad  mater  that  jt  hurt  nocht  the  sad  st[ephen]  because  it  is  teatit 
giMl  qvhartil  thaj  ar  nocht  competent  jugis.'  This  proUtst  was  of  no  avail.  After 
the  eaae  had  been  in  court  for  a  number  of  years,  decree  was  given  agaiast  Stephen 
Mar  for  XT,  Ts.  6d.,  but  the  bailie  struck  otT  the  7b  6d.,  because  Pekyman  had 
'rooeived  ane  pair  bryustane  beads  fra  the  said  atepheu.' 

The  old  record  of  the  burgh  supplies  some  proof  of  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  churches  in  Scotland  wore  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins, 
throagb  the  supineneas  or  greed  of  the  clergy,  public  worship  being  neglected.  But 
is  Arbroath  this  evil  seems  to  have  gone  only  a  very  little  way.  That  was  not 
hwatt  the  clergy  of  the  burgh  were  better  than  those  of  other  plaoea,  but  for  the 
naaoB  that  the  Magistrates  and  the  community,  who  were  honourably  zealous  for 
the  tnainteuauoe  of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  appear,  aa  administrators  of  the 
sndowoieiiti  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  the  purs**,  by 
■iBiii  of  a  judicious  exercise  of  which  they  were  able  to  compel  the  chiiplaiiis  to  do 
their  duty.      On  tlie  6th  of  April  1630,  the  bailie,  Ninian  Lyell,  and  the  Town 
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Council,  being  convened  in  the  tolbooth,  had  their  attention  turned  to  the  state  of 
the  Lady  ChapeL     The  roof,  they  found,  was  in  a  dilapidat«d  conditiou.     It  wu 
enacted,  for  '  wphaldin  of  goddis  seniyce  to  be  done  in  oar  ladj  chapelJ  at  the  brig , 
end  of  arbroth  for  the  wphaldin  of  the  thak  [roof]  apon  the  aad  chapell  be  a'  jhaacl 
Bcott  chaplene  of  the  said  chapell  efter  the  tenour  of  his  gyft  and  donation  at  all  tli«| 
annuallis  and  maillia  pertenyng  to  the  said  chapellonry  be  fensit  [arrested]  into  thaj 
handis  at  aw  thaim  ay  and  quhill  the  sad  schir  jhone  mak  the  sad  chapell  water-] 
tycht    and  quha  sa  dois  the  contrar  gyf  he  be  ane  barges  at  dois  it  to  tyne  hiaj 
fredome  and  wderifi  to  be  expellit  and  banesit  the  towne  for  the  contemption.' j 
There  was  heard  another  complaint  against  the  chaplains  at  the  same  meeting 
the  Council.     They  had  '  fail  lit  to  do  thair  seruyce  in  the  passion  tyme  last  hj'pwct,*' 
that  is,  had  neglected  their  clerical  duties  in  holy  week.      The  Council  ordered  a 
commission  to  be  made  out,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  burgh,  to  Henry  Serru, 
with  room  to  others,  'to  complene  vnto  the  bishop  in  the  aeoM  [syaod]  ^>on  thej 
chapellanis  and  to  get  remeyd  tbarapon.' 

On  the  same  day,  6th  April  1530,  the  Town  Council  made  this  law  'anent 
ryngene  of  the  bellis  to  the  he  mee'  [high  mass] : — 

'  The  qahilk  da  the  baizes  and  haili  consali  chargit  the  clerk  to  ring  the  bellis  till 
the  he  mes  the  fyrat  bell  be  nyne  houris  and  the  laif  [rest]  of  the  Viellis  be  rungyoe 
sa  at  the  be  mes  be  begon  be  ten  houris  at  the  ferrost  and  at  the  fyrst  bell  to  ewin 
aang  be  rungyn  in  tyme  to  cum  at  thre  houris  and  that  bell  ring  sa  lang  as  ane 
man  may  eisily  cum  fra  the  abay  yet  [gate]  to  tiie  chapell  and  at  the  se<.und  l)eU  be 
runging  half  als  lang  and  all  jn  to  the  ewynsang  conforme  to  the  aecund  b^ll  and  at 
the  clark  quhat  eaer  he  be  for  the  tyme  kep  this  act  as  he  will  ansuir  to  the  bains 
consali  and  communitie  in  tyme  to  cum  wnder  the  pane  of  tynsall  of  his  offio* 
and  seruyoa' 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  hours  at  which  public  worship  began  iu  Arbroath 
in  1530  were  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  about  a  quarter  past  lhr«e  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  After  fixing  these  hours,  the  Council  '  oouipromited,'  or  arranged 
with  the  three  chaplains.  The  matters  at  issue  had  been  referred  to  the  ruoukt 
of  the  Abbey  for  arbitration.  The  result  of  the  arbitration  was  in  faivour  of  thei 
Council,  the  chaplains  being  obliged  to  attend  to  their  duties.  The  record  of  tb« 
conclusion  of  this  nmtter  is  as  follows : — 

'  And  that  ilka  da  the  bcdie  abou  writia  consali  and  comni unite  nn  that  ane  part 
■'  j.  ■[cott]  8'  t.  s[cott]  and  s'  w.  pottillo  chappellanis  on  that  wder  part  of  tb*r 
awin  fre  will  grantid  and  oblist  thaim  to  fultill  the  decreit  and  8<?ntonce  defit 
of  rycht  wenerable  faderis  that  is  to  say  of  dane  jhone  bad  [acting]  supnor  of 
of  arbroth  dane  jhone  dumbrek  dane  tho**  neysche  and  daue  an"*  scott  r«ligio«  me 
of  the  said  abbay  as  jujis  arbitouris  and  amyabill  compositouHs  cIm    '  thi 

saidis  parteis    the  quhilk  decreit  and  sentence  dane  an'"  soott  forsnd  ii.  :  ih« 

aad  aupriour  and  his  brethir  forsad  prouuncit  artd  red  in  jagvment  the  nahilk  tJl 
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»rit  in  the  regester  of  the  towne  «t  the  command  of  the  Bsdift  parteU  in 
rtu>  [toktsii]  of  kepyne  of  the  samjne  in  all  poyntis  in  tyme  to  cum  and  ane  part 
ji  the  nuni  de«mt  to  be  gewin  be  the  dark  wnder  forme  of  jnstrument  according 
the  regester  in  all  punciis  and  articlis  to  the  principal!  chapellane  and  at  ilk 
tleiM  at  >>eis  fre  he  mes  or  ewynsang  on  festuall  dais  without  ane  reasonable 
(excuse]  he  sail  pay  twa  d  ilk  tyme  he  beis  absent  fra  ovrthir   mes  or 
•vlnnug  in  tyme  to  cum   and  at  thar  be  ane  collectour  of  the  same  quhilk  salbe  the 

Eneip*ll  chapbine  u.nd  the  saim  to  be  as  wthir  collegeis  dois.' 
Perhaps  this  arrangement  wrought  satififaotorily,  but  a  fine  of  twopence  was 
V »  heavy  penalty,  even  as  money  was  reckoned  in  those  days,  to  inflict  upon  a 
wqpmuut  (or  uegleoting  to  conduct  public  worship. 


CHAPTER    V. 
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^  1  f  H  ATEVER  may  have  been  the  feelings  with  which  the  downfall  of  the 

^m  y  Y      monastery  was  regarded,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  burgh  that 

^K^  at  the   Reformation  there  was   complete  concord  between  the  civil   and 

^^Bhpiactical   authorities    in   Arbroath.       The   Town  Council  are  found   formally 

^^^MHtaking  to  give  civil  sanction,  anent  the  order  of  the  kirk,  to  '  quhatsunievir 

Im  deoernit   be   the  mynister,  elders,  and   deconis  for  observing  of  gud  ordour.' 

This  was  oo  9th  October  157:^.      Still  earlier,  in   1564,  the  Council  took  up  the 

laattcr  ol  Sabbath  observance,  by  ordaining  that  '  thair  be  na  mercats  upon  the 

Kboaiih  day  before  nacht  hours,  noder  iiesh  nor  uder  merchandeis,  on  the  pain  of 

yvg/k.'     It  would  sound  strangely  were  the  Town  Council  now  to  give  such  a  tacit 

MMDt  aa  ia  h«re  implied  to  the  holding  of  public  markets  within  the  bui-gh  ou 

Soaday  at  all.     But  it  was  not  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  establishment 

of  tlM  Reformed  Church  that  the  practice  of  holding   markets  on   Sunday  was 

•baadonad.     Sunday  markets  were  first  given  up  in  the  burghs.     At  a  Convention 

eld  in  Stirling  iu  1574,  at  which  Arbroath  was  represented  by  David  Pierson  and 

^olui  Tyrie,  it  was  resolved  to  request  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to 

kU  markets  on  Sunday  at  landwaitl  kirks,  as  they  had  already  been  given 

op  within  tfatt  burghs.      But  this  petition  to  the  Assembly,  while  it  indicates  a 

*i*h  for  the  ceasatioti  of  secular  business  on  Sunday,  was  prompted  rather  by  a 

ccBiideration  of  the  trading  interest  of  tlie  burghs  than  by  any  zeal  fur  Babbath 

okMrrance.     That  is  proved  by  the  pennission  which  was  given  to  such  burghs  aa 
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I  at  hadward  kirka  to  etmtiDB*  thm- 


aarimu 


!•  np 


■Id  ia  Dttadee  a  1578,  vImd  itnm 
At  tkb  OoBvvBtiaB  ordiaaaea*  agaiart  Soadaj 
Thtj  «««  rtmhinrt  to  b*  rfr'rn  tke  lavi  of  God  aad  tiw 
aad  t^MB  kald  a4  badwmid  tdrka  ««re  'of  great  boft  to 


(K'     TW  bafgka 

ptaat  1^  tafeliitaata  af  «ow» 
ake^uai*  panoaa  aia  di^  jtaada  totkaaa  i 
Qcdaiaad  tfcaft  ao  aaikat  ihaaU  1»  hald  oa 
penal^  ti  tit*     Tiw  Ooavaatiaa  daa  «m 
aad  tte  OeoecBl  AmemAAj  ;  bat  ia  tba  : 


to  taka 

wkan  aodi  aafkoCa  vera  held,  aad 

irkata.      At  tbe  suae  ttoio,  it  wm 

ndaj  witkia  a  free  kfunh  uader  a 

ionrafd  to  tka  aid  of  Pkriiaaiaai 

aad  aidkad  dktriots  of  SooUiad. 


8tato.«lMi 


,  ooDtttry  waa  ht 


\u4  ■ifhilaadiin  thadacreea  of  Gbardi  i 
adTaaeed  tirfan  Saaday  fain  kad  eeaaed. 

Witckcnifc  waa  aaotber  matter  m  wUA  tfae  State  and  the  Gbareh  acted  ia 
karawnj  aitk  eack  oUmt  ia  tka  aurtetailk  eeotaij,  aad  dowa  to  a  latar  tiae.  On 
Mtk  Koreaker  1563,  ^e  Magiattataa  dbaelad  tkat  •  Bickart  Browa  aall  paat  to 
tka  ekapell  tka  BMrne,  aad  ask  Jonat  Gary  aad  Jkon  Raanay,  ker  eon,  hrgjibum 
for  eallmg  bar  aaie  ik*  «n«k  aad  ktaa  aaa  ke  vttck.'  Joka,  kowever,  kad  alao  beea 
ID  Unit  tovarda  Rkbard,  ■huae  iutgiieuBBi  ka  waa  to  a^  for  ealliog  kin  a  tkief. 
It  wooJd  kara  been  well  if  tka  kaiKai  aad  all  otker  jadgea  kad  almyt  adjudicated 
ia  witck  caaea  after  tkia  maaacr.  Bvaa  in  tkat  dark  tiaie  tbare  araa  ia  aoaaa 
■aiada  a  doobt  aa  to  tbe  reality  of  aitckuaft ;  at  any  rate,  it  ia  fooad  tkat  Oeorga 
Haalea, — ateniber  of  a  family  «ko^  witk  tka  Pienoea  aad  BamM^  had  Dodt 
influence  in  the  bargk  in  tke  axteeatk  century, — in  bringiag  an  aecaaatiea  againsi 
a  certain  Jonat  lAmb,  aaid  abe  was  a  witch,  '  gyf  ther  wea  any  aik  thing.'  How- 
ever, in  May  1568  it  is  raoorded  that  '  the  Ooanaall  deoemit  that  Agnea  Fergmaon, 
witch,  mid  be  pat  ia  the  pit,  and  haTo  bott  vd  ilk  day.'  Tbe  pit  here  mentioaad 
was  donbtlem  tbe  lowest  dnngeon  in  the  Abbey  tower,  which  was  a  hard  enoagh 
f«ta  for  the  anfortunate  womsu.  charged  with  aa  imaginary  crime,  even  if  the  aeal 
of  the  clergy  and  bailiea,  in  their  proacnptaoa  of  witcbea,  allowed  bar 
to  escape  with  life. 

Tbe  recorded  prooeedinga  in  the  aeoond  Bargh  Court-Book  are,  like  tboaa  ImI 
earlier  record,  of  a  raiaceilaaeooa  nattire.  Their  prerailing  Hmfartw  ia  jadidaL' 
Mention  is  made  for  the  fir«t  time  of  a  proeonitor- fiscal,  who  I4>pear8  aUo  to  have 
heki  tbe  office  of  town  treasurer.  The  caaea  before  tbe  Court  wan  for  the  maM 
pari  simple  police  cases.  In  Septemtier  1564  there  waa  an  applkation  for  law- 
burrows  against  a  magistrate.  It  was  made  by  William  Christie,  who  took  oath 
that  he  dreaded  VkkIiI)'  harm  of  Wiiliftm  Soott,  ^itie.  Bailie  8cott'a  lirothar 
magistrate,  Hoilie  David  Piersou,  became  his  aecurity.      This  matter  oam«  before 
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tlw  Ooart  immediately  after  the  complainant,  William  Christie,  had  been  fined  by 
the  two  bailies  for  breaking  a  law  of  the  burgh  in  selling  his  ale  dearer  than 
threepence  per  pint.  The  price  of  bread  as  well  a8  ale  continued  to  be  fixed  by 
Ibe  bailies.  If  baJcer  or  brewer  attempted  to  get  a  higher  price  than  the  legal  one, 
tha  bnad  or  ale  wm  ooofisoated  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and,  in  addition,  a  fine  of 
•igllt  thilliugi  was  imposed.  The  price  of  ale  stood  pretty  steadily  at  threepence 
fer  pint ;  twopence  was  the  standard  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  fluctaations 
in  the  prioe  of  grain  were  represented  to  the  consumer  not  by  a  difference  of  price, 
bat  by  an  alteration  in  the  weight  of  the  loaf.  Thus,  in  January  1665-66,  the 
weight  was  fixed  at  seven  ounoea,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  at  ten  ounces. 
la  April  1566,  it  was  ordained  by  the  bailies  and  neighbours  that  '  na  manner  of 
eoaioun  meill  sellarv  hald  within  thair  house  mair  maill  nor  ane  firlot,  and  will 
act  acdl  to  the  nychboura,  the  kepars  of  the  said  meill  sail  pay  viija  the  first  tyme, 
and  the  eecund  tymo  to  tyne  [lose]  thair  fredom  ;  and  gyf  he  be  commandit  be  the 
baflyeu  or  officers  to  sell  his  meill  and  disobey,  they  sail  be  banist  the  toun  for 
yeir  aad  day.'  The  fishers  were  ordained,  on  8th  October  1574,  to  '  put  thair 
to  the  Bchoir,  then  to  the  mercat,  for  the  space  of  three  houris,  vnder  the 
Jty  of  aucht  sh.'  In  November  1563,  '  Magy  Thornton,  of  her  awin  fre  will, 
oblist  bcr  to  pay  vjg  to  the  bailyeis  and  town,  gyf  she  took  in  ony  brandy  to  sell  in 
Qra  to  com  without  leif  of  the  bailyeis.' 

Ooeanonally,  in  this  matter  of  interference  with  fleshers,  bakers,  brewers,  and 
Uy  with  everybody  who  had  anything  to  sell,  some  premature  free-traders 
ap  against  it,  and  consequently  it  was  necessary  to  meet  the  case  of  those 
too  advanced  thinkers.  It  was  ordained  in  February  1563-64,  that  'gyf  ony  man 
■iiperKme  [abuse  in  language]  any  of  the  townis  fiesb  prissers  and  ony  uder 
oAoen  in  the  execution  of  the  office  thairof,  they,  be  burgess  or  his  W3rf,  sal  pay 
«itja  for  the  first  tym,  and  xvis  for  the  nyxt  tym,  and  sa  oft  as  they  mak  fait  to  be 
ikmUit.'  To  this  law  there  was  added  a  clause  which  brings  out  an  aspect  of  the 
iapoctanee  of  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  in  those  times.  If  the  offender  were  an 
■n&WMuau,  he  or  she  was  to  pay  in  person  instead  of  purse,  the  man  being  put  in 
the  stocka,  and  the  woman  in  the  '  gowis,'  for  the  first  offence  ;  if  they  offended  a 
NOOOd  time,  they  were  to  be  banished  from  the  town  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

Soooetimes  the  Magistrates  were  called  upon  in  their  court  to  listen  to  the 
qearrels  of  husltand  and  wife.  Alexander  Watt  compeared  before  them  on  1 9th 
Janaary  1564-65,  and  alleged  that  Jonat  Patersou,  his  wife,  'did  mony  divers 
l^ynga  by  [without]  his  comand  and  counsall.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Court 
wsa  able  to  give  the  poor  man  any  redress.  He  protested,  however,  that  whatever 
hie  wife  should  do  to  his  hurt  in  time  to  come  should  not  be  to  his  hurt  nor 
■kaith. 

In  trying  a  case  which  came  before  the  Court  on  18th  April  1567,  the  minister, 
•hien,  and  deacons  were  auooiated  with  the  bailies.      Together,  the  eooleeiastical 
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and  civil  authorities  decerned  that  'gjf  John  Ramsay,  webeter  [weaTer],  muu; 
Jonat  Law  his  moder  with  wordis  of  injurie,  he  sail  tyne  his  fredome  and  oomon 
landa  the  tirst  tyrn,  and  the  second  tjoi  to  be  l>anist  the  toun.'     About  ten  (l»y> 
before  the  Magistrates,  minister,  and  elders  had  thus  formed  one  tribunal  for  ibf 
time,  there  was  heard  in  the  Burgh  Court  an  appeal  by  one  William  Sturrock 
against  a  judgment  of  the  Kirk-Session, — '  the  elders  and  deacons,' — in  regiard  " 
words  of  injury  given  to  him  by  John  Lyne  and  Bessie  Hunter  his  apoaae.    ^^ 
does  not  appear  that  the  ci^-il  authority  undertook  to  reverse  the  decisioa  ol  tl** 
ecclesiastical,      If  the  respective  powers  of  the  two  bodies  were  not  very  deal"'? 
defined,  difficulties  were  usually  avoided  by  the  harmonious  resolution  ol  elde''^ 
and  bailies  to  put  down  whatever  they  chose  to  regard  ajs  an  offence.     Both  b&ili  ^ 
and  elders  were  reasonably  jealous  of  their  dignity  being  slighted.      There  is 
instance  of  this  as  regards  the  bailies  in  Alexander  Gardyn  of  Brax  having  bet^^ 
committed  to  the  tolbootb,  in  October  1566,  till  he  should  ask  the  bailies'  forgir* 
ness  for  missaying  them.      David  Ferrer  gave  security  that  Alexander  would  cor 
to  the  burgh  on  the  Friday  following  to  fulfil  the  will  of  the  Court,  and  pay  1 
fines. 

Offenders  were  sometimes  manacled.     On  2d  November  1673,  the  bailiea 
Coort  found  that  John  Watson  had  done  wrong  in  troubling  John  Lamb,  and  if 
molested  L>amb  or  any  other  person  in  time  to  come  he  was  to  be  put  in  '  the  irins 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  bailies.      Banishment  from  the  town  waa  a  freqnen^^ 
punishment,  but  not  for  a  first  odence.     On   15th  November  1574,  a  blafiphemooi^' 
fellow,  William  Guthrie,  had  an  appropriate  punishmejit.      For  wishing  to  ha? 
the  pest  in  Arbroath,  or  a  three  days'  acquaintance  with  the  locality  in  the  next 
world  for  which  he  appeared  to  be  qualifying,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  bound  to 
cross  till  the  preaching  was  done.     After  sermon,  he  was  to  be  carried  to  tha  sea, 
and  dipped   in   it  thrice,   besides   which  he   was  to  pay  eight  shillings.      If  h» 
committed  any  such  offence  again,  he  was  to  be  banished  from  the  town  for  avfr. 
The  cross  to  which  Guthrie  was   bound,  like  many  of  the  m&rkeUcrowes  of  tlie 
Scottish  burghs,  was  crowned  with  the  figure  of  a  unicorn  in  stona.      This  croM 
came  by  some  damage  in  1564,      On  27th  July  of  that  year,  there  waa  heard  a 
complaint   against   Alexander    Paterson,    burgess   in    Dundee,    for    breaking  the 
marktit-cro88  of  the  burgh,  and  taking  away  part  of  it.      Paterson  had  ^  p«med  to 
his  merchandise  furth  of  the  realm.'      The  complainant,  John  Hailea,  undc>r 
that  on  his  return  he  should  be  warded  in  the  tolbooth  ;  but  as  the  entry  is 
in  the  record,  it  is  probable  that  no  further  proceedings  were  taken. 

The  plague  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  tlie  first,  gavr  thp 
burgh  authoiities  much  consideration,  and,  as  formerly,  stringent  laws  wrrp 
enacted  with  regard  to  it.  In  1566,  on  26th  August,  it  wait  ordained  that  no 
person  within  the  burgh  should  receive  a  stranger  or  'out  man  '  within  his  bou*e, 
day  or  night  without  liceiice  from  the  bailies,  under  |Nun  of  losing  bi«  freedom 
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•ad  eoinmon  l&nds.     QaartermaBten  were  to  pass  tbron^h  the  burgh  every  night. 

Foot  weeks  after  their  appointment,  it  was  found  that  Alexander  Aikman  had 

noeired  his  brother-in-law,  from  Montrose,  into  his  house.     He  was  6ned,  and  was 

told  that  if  he  did  the  like  again  he  would  lose  his  freedom  and  he  banished  the 

town  lor  a  year  and  a  day.      On  the  same  day,  20th  September,  John  Aikman, 

I    yrobtbly  of  the  same  family  as  the  other  oil'euder,  '  oblist  hym  onder  the  payn  of 

^Hts  \yt,  buida,  and  guidis,  that  thair  sal)  cum  na  danger  nor  skaith  to  this  town 

^■Ukrov  his  reiMuing  of  Qeorge  Brown  or  hia  wyf  ;  and  grf  he  dwis  siklik  in  tym  to 

^BSa  be  mU  tyne  his  fredome  and  hie  comon  landia.'     Three  days  after  this,  the 

b«iliea  oad  Court  found  that  John  Hynd  had  broken  the  law  of  the  burgh  anent 

Uw  pesty  by  passing  to  Brechin  market  without  leave  of  the  bailies  ;  his  freedom 

Wi*  takra  from  him,  and  his  common  lands  were  declared  vacant.     At  the  same 

time,  A  similar  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Archibald  Matthew  for  'giving  meat 

■ad  drink '  to  a  person  from  beyond  the  burgh,  without  having  obtained  the  leave 

d  the  bailies.     In  1680  a  ship  arrived  in  the  Tay  '  infected  with  the  pest,'  and  by 

Mtthority  of  the   Privy  Council   proclamation  was  made  in  Arbroath  and  other 

tovns  warning  the  inhabitants  not  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  crew 

voder  the  penalty  of  death.^ 

When  the  Church  was  consolidated,  the  duty  of  superintending  the  relief  of 
Iho  poor  was  left  to  the  Kirk-Session  ;  but  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  wteblishment  of  the  reformed  religion,  the  Magistrates  are  found  making 
circ>W0n«1  grants  to  the  poor.  In  1560,  they  and  the  neighbours  instructed  their 
ilMlHUii.  James  Ramsay,  to  give  £10  out  of  the  common  good  to  John  Farar, 
btitar  [dyer],  to  help  him  'qubill  God  releve  the  said  John  that  he  be  abill  to 
pKj  the  samin  again.'  Thomas  Lyndsay,  the  collector,  was  commanded,  on  26th 
Jiljr  1566,  to  *gyf  John  Paramor  xls  of  our  Lady  onueils  becaus  he  is  one  puyr 
■MA.'  This  charity  was  bestowed  out  of  that  portion  of  the  endowments  of  the 
lAdy  Obapel  which  had  been  reserved  to  the  town  for  the  support  within  it  of  the 
Raformed  Church  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  For  aV>out  thirty  years  after 
date  there  continued  to  be  propeity  attached  to  the  lady  Chapel,  although 
ffhf '  itself  as  a  place  of  divine  worship  had  l>«en  discontinued.  Thus,  con- 
'•s  gr&nted  on  5th  August  1592  of  a  charter  '  by  the  late  D.  William 
ak,  cliapl&in  of  the  chaplainry  and  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  at  the 
ad  of  Arbroath,  by  which,  with  consent  of  the  bailies,  council,  and 
Bnuiitj,  the  patrons  of  the  chaplainry,  he  disponed  in  feu  to  John  Haillis, 
irgMB,  and  Elisabeth  Brown  his  spouse,  and  the  longest  liver  of  them,  in  conjunct 
(•«,  Mid  Ninian  Haillis  their  son  in  ultimate  fee,  and  his  heirs,  the  land  known  as 
Ijulyebuik  lyin^  oo  the  south  aide  of  Ponderlaw.'  > 

Tbert  arv  many  notices  of  the  administration  by  the  bailies  and  Council  of  the 
1  good  of  the  burgli  m  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Some  of 
tttS.  Privy  OoaaoO,  UL  SSO.  'Orwt  Seal  K«g.,  voL  1688-93,  No.  216. 
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them  relate  to  the  burgh  mill.  It  and  the  malturea  Tvere  ordained  by  the  baOiet 
and  Council,  on  8th  October  1568,  to  be  '  set  to  three  or  four  neighbours  who  will 
gif  maist  thairfor,  and  find  sufficient  surety  and  caution  for  payment.'  The  mill 
was  lei  on  the  same  day  to  John  Hailee,  John  Aikman,  John  Pierson,  and  St«f>lMo 
Mekyson,  for  a  year,  for  £84  Soota.  In  March  1568-69,  the  Town  Council 
ordered  that  all  the  common  grass  should  be  divided,  and  set  to  every  man,  poor 
'  and  rich,  that  was  pleased  to  take  part  of  it.  This  was  done  for  '  divers  cmaan 
concerning  the  conion  weill  and  relief  of  the  tsixation  fra  the  rayd  of  Brecfain.' 
The  raid  of  Brechin  here  referred  to  was  one  of  several  conflicts  )>etween  kiug*** 
men  and  queen's-men  which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  during 
the  minority  of  James  YI.  There  was  another  in  1572.  In  that  year  six 
burgesses  were  chosen  to  nde  with  my  lord  the  commendator  of  the  Abbey  to  thr 
raid  of  Brechin,  and  '  all  the  rest  of  the  honest  men  of  the  town  oblignt  tiiain  to 
ryid  tliair  tym  when  requirit.'  Some  months  prior  to  the  date  of  this  entry, 
'  taxtars '  had  been  chosen  to  '  stent  the  town  for  furnishing  eight  men  to  lyd  witli 
my  lord  to  the  Regent.'  The  Regent  was  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  '  my  lord  '  was  no 
doubt  Lord  John  Hamilton.  Early  in  the  same  year  the  Hamiltons  had  subiuittf^ 
to  the  king. 

In   the   sixteenth   century   Arbroath  was    represented   with    a    good    cle*l   of 
regularity  at  the  Conventions  of  Royal  Burghs  ;  but  with  all  the  other  borgbs  in 
turn,  it  obtained  periodical  exemptions  from  attendance  at  the  meetings.     Ab  Sve 
or  six  Conventions,  particular  or  general,  were  sometimes  held  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  it  must  have  been  of  importance  to  the  burghs,  at  a  tin»e  when  travelling 
was  difficult  and  expensive,  to  obtain  exemption.      Occasionally  tht^   burgh  wm  : 
fined   for  non-attendance.       This  happened  at   Edinburgh   in   April    1581,   when 
Arbroath,  with  fourteen  other  burghs,  was  fined  jC30  '  for  absence  and  oontumacy 
from  this  Convention.'     The  burgh  was  again  fined  at  the  Cupar  Convention  in 
1586,  and  at  one  held  at  Dundee  in  1587.     The  fine  was  commonly  j£20,  but  that 
imposed  at  Dundee  was  partly  remitted.     At  Edinburgli.  in  1687,  it  waa  ordenadl 
that  the  unlaw  of  Arbroath  be  paid   to  Alexander  Wedderburn,  Town-Cle>rk  of 
Dundee,  because  he  had  1)een  '  vnrecompansitt  for  his  paynis  and  travelUs  tane  in 
directing  of  missives  to  the  bnrrowis  of  this  realme  for  keping  of  the  last  general! 
assemblie'  at  Dundee.     Arbroath  was  again  unlawed  £20  at  Dysart.  in  1"         '  r 
not  sending  a  commissioner  to  the  Convention,  and  along  with  seven  mon 
was  fined  another  £20  for  not  having  sent  its  proportion  of  the  stipend  of  Jcdro 
Outhiie,  the  Convention  clerk.      In  the  following  year,  at  Stirling.  Arbroath  and' 
other  burghs  were  each  unlawed  £10,  '  in  cais  thai  mak  nocht  payment  to  lamot' 
Wynrame,  agent,  of  thair  parts  of  the  said  lames  and    Ihonu  Guther's  stipend.' 
At  a  Convention  at  Cupar,  in  1578,  the  burgh  was  represented  by  James  Ramsay  | 
at  Edinburgh,   in    1579,   by   Adam   Piersoti  ;    at   Aberdeen,   in    1580,    by  JanMt] 
Ramsay  ;  at  Edinburgh,  in  October  1581,  by  David  Pierson  ;   at  Perth,  in  1&83,I 
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bj  Archibald  Pieraon  ;  and  at  Edinbargb,  in  1687,  by  John  Hailes.  At  Montrose, 
ba  1591,  when  Thomw  Pierson  appeared  as  commissioner  from  Arbroath,  the 
borgh  wai  exempted  for  three  years  from  '  keepiag  Conventions.'  This  exemption 
doaa  not  aeem  to  have  been  taken  advantage  of,  for  in  the  following  year,  at 
Edinkiargh,  Thomas  Pierson  was  present  as  commissioner.  In  1596,  Arbroath  wa« 
•xenpted  for  a  year  from  all  Conventions  south  of  the  Tay.  In  1699,  at 
Lialithgow,  the  oommissioQer  from  Arbroath  was  Alexander  Wood,  who  again 
■fipeared  for  the  burgh  at  a  Convention  at  Kinghom  in  1600.  George  Pierson 
was  eommiaaiouer  at  the  St  Andrews  Convention  in  1601.  At  this  Convention 
Um  town  was  exempted  for  three  years  from  all  meetings  of  the  burghs  held 
tMPjroiKl  the  sheriffdom  of  Forfar,  on  giving  a  letter  of  ratification  of  all  things 
deoA  »X  the  Conventions,  and  on  paying  the  sums  due.  This  letter  of  ratification 
wa*  produced  ou  behalf  of  the  burgh  by  the  Dundee  commissioner,  at  the  Ayr 
nKMiting  in  1602.  At  the  Convention  in  Edinburgh  in  1587,  the  general  tax  roll 
at  the  burghs  was  altered  and  reformed,  and  of  every  i>100  of  taxation  the 
proportions  which  fell  upon  the  Angus  burghs  were  :  Arbroath,  208.  ;  Dundee, 
£10,  15a  ;  Montrose,  38s. ;  Forfar,  Os.  ;  Brechin,  288. 

The  Privy  Council  passed  an  Act  on  13th  March  1589-90,  for  rigging  out  '  sax 
■hippis  of  the  greitest  birth  that  may  be  had  within  this  realme,  with  men, 
mtmition,  victuall,  and  all  uther  neoessair  provision.'  These  ships  were  for 
briagieg  home  James  VI.  and  the  Queen  from  Norway,  after  their  marriage. 
Th*  alitpa  were  to  have  expert  pilots,  and  each  was  to  be  manned  by  thirty 
marinen.  They  were  to  be  rigged  with  flags,  streamers  of  red  taffety,  red  side 
eloUu,  and  to  have  'dekkit  tops  with  the  colours  of  red  and  yellow.'  The  ships 
wmn  to  be  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  by  the  following  month  of  April.  The  burghs 
loppliad  these  vessels,  Dundee,  assisted  by  Arbroath  and  Forfar,  supplying  one  of 


In  the  year  1675,  Arbroath  had  a  dispute  with  Perth  and  Dundee  about  its 
pHttj  costoms.  The  matter  was  debated  at  the  Convention  held  in  January  1575. 
I(  wwm  referred  to  the  next  Convention,  and  meantime  '  the  comissaris  of  Dondy 
and  PWth  oblesis  tJiame  that  na  customes  salbe  acclamit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
AbirbroCbok.'  The  dispute  seems  to  have  taken  end  in  that  way,  for  it  was  not 
bnwf^t  op  again  at  any  subsequent  meeting.  It  probably  arose  through  the 
bargb  asserting  the  right  of  its  inhaljitants  to  freedom  from  customs  in  con- 
aeqasnce  at  the  privilege  of  exemption  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Abbey. 


CHAPTER    VI 


DIBTORBKD    STATB    OK   BOOIITT  —  8IK0R    OF   REDOABTLK, 


THE  disturbed  state  of  Scotland  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  later,  was  felt  in  the  district  of  Arbroath,  where  the  Abbey,  and  the 
interests  which  centred  about  it,  with  the  residence  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  turbulent  lairds,  were  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  feuds.  The  reformation  in 
the  Church  unavoidably  connected  itself  with  these  troubles,  by  assisting  to  break 
up  old  forms  of  society,  and  letting  loose  a  large  quantity  of  property  to  be 
struggled  and  fought  for  by  every  man  who  thought  himself  strong  enough  to 
obtain  a  share  of  it.  Thus  it  happened  that  Scotland  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Reformed  Church  had  hardly  ever  been  more  disturbed — a  condition  of  afikirs 
culminating  in  the  conflicts  between  the  parties  of  James  YI.  and  his  mother  the 
dethroned  Queen.  About  twenty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  these  troubles 
there  is  a  small  indication  of  the  close  connection  of  Arbroath  with  the  public 
affairs  of  the  time  in  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  Lord  Dudley,  written  on 
18th  December  1547,  praying  him  to  bn  'good  and  friendful  to  his  servants  and 
friends  in  Arbroath.' 

On  19th  October  1565,  during  a  time  of  domestic  trouble  in  the  cHDuntry, 
Thomas  Craufurd,  Chamberlain  of  Arbroath,  was  appointed  keej»er  of  the  haven 
and  common  passage,  and  John  Carnegie  of  Ethie  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
haven  of  Auchmithie.  These  appointments,  with  others  of  the  same  kind,  wei-e 
made  '  not  only  because  rebels  daily  and  commonly  at  their  pleasure  repair  and 
pass  by  sea  and  otherwise  from  the  counties  of  Lothian,  Fife,  and  Angus,  but  also 
diverse  suspect  and  wicked  persons  passed  and  repassed  to  and  from  the  said 
rebels.' 1 

Sir  William  Dniry,  the  English  ambassador,  reported  to  Lord  Burghley,  on 
9th  July  1572,  the  winning  of  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Forfar  by  the  Queen's 
party.  About  six  months  afterwards  Killigrew  reported  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, '  Arbroath  to  be  rendered,'  and  soon  after  this  mention  is  made  in  the 
ambassador's  correspondence  of  an  '  attempt  against  Arbi-oath  by  some  friends  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Moray,^  the  friends  of  the  murdered  regent  making  a  hostile 
demonstration  against  the  Hamiltons,  in  the  person  and  possessions  of  a  principal 
member  of  the  family,  the  Commeudator  of  Arbroath.  Queen  Mary  had  many 
friends  in  Angus,  and  they  had  actively  espoused  her  cause  on  her  escape  from 
>  Hag.  Privy  Coanoil,  L  S80.  *  Cal.  of  Stote  Paper*  Soot,  pp.  72,  SS8,  87«,  SiB. 
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Z^oehkiviiD  Gurtle.     In  consequence,  a  commiuion  was  granted  by  tbe  regent  to 

H  'ACtfttfk  the  E*rl  of  Crawford,  Lord  Ogilvy,  and  John  Camegy  of  Kinnainl,  who 

^  with  others  in  the  sberiffdoni  of  Forfar  had  since  the  escape  of  the  Queen  rebelled 

against  the  King's  authority.''      The  Provost  of  Dundee  was  instmcted  to  seize 

tk«  boOM  ol  Kituiaird. 

TIm  wars  between  the  adherents  of  James  YI.  and  his  mother  were  scarcely  at 
■B  and  when  the  whole  of  Britain  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Spanish 
Armada.  On  Ist  August  1588  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  appointed  a  commission 
in  riew  of  this  threatened  danger.  At  that  time  the  shattered  Spanish  fleet, 
thoo^  this  was  perhaps  unJcnown  in  Scotland,  was  attempting  to  return  to  Spain 
bjr  pawing  round  the  north-east  and  north  coast,  pursued  by  the  English  Admiral. 
David,  Earl  of  Crawford,  was  appointed  commissioner  in  the  north  of  Angus  and 
on  the  Ma  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  North  Water  and  the  Water  of  Lunan  ; 
and  Thomas,  Master  of  Glamis,  in  Oowrie,  Angus,  and  Stormont,  east  of  the  Tay 
and  Isia. 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  troubles  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  measure  arising 

oat  oi  them,  there  were  many  private  feuds.     Orders  in  reference  to  these  seem 

to  have  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  latter 

half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  narrated  in  its  Register.      All  classes  of  the 

peo|i]ei,  the  clergy   not  excepted,   were  concerned   in    them.       '  Alex.    Falconner, 

appartent  of  Halkertoun,  for  Johnne  Guthrie  of  Coliestoun,  and  the  said  Johnne 

JMior    Mr    Arthour    Futhie,    parson    of    Kynnell,    William    Guthrie    of    Gingamy, 

H  Henry    Futhie,  younger   of    Boysaik,   Thomas  Peirsouti,   burgess   of   Aberbroith, 

Darid   Futhie  in    Hedgetoun,   bad   each   to   tind   caution   in    1000   merks  not   to 

harm   Edmond   Arnold,   Englishman.'     The  Arthur  Fithie  mentioned  here  was 

I     minister  of   Kinnell  from   1587  to   1598. 

iH        On  38th  December  1575  there  was  a  serious  complaint  from  Kinnell  before 

H^the  Conncil  by  Johnne  Strireling  of  Easter  Braikie  against  Johane  Forbes,  Lady 

^■Ogilvy,  her  servants,  tenants,  complices  and  others  in  her  name  '  in  the  distruction, 

dooncaeting   and    diniolissing    of   his    myln    hous,    utheris   houssis   and   biggings 

^  pertaining  to  him,  and  bis  tenentis  upoun  his  heretage  ;  and  eftir  the  committing 

Hcf  th^  foirsaidis  oppressionis  in   the  menetyme  of   his  being  at  the  said    Lord 

HBegent  oomplicing  thairuponn,   the  said    Lady  persevering  and   continewing   in 

jVVar  oppraasions  in  the  said  Johnnes  absence  be  his  self,  his  household,  servandis, 

tetktectu  of  Boischen,  Famninvell,  Kynnell  and  Carcare     .     .     .    under  silence 

of  nyeht  disgysit  come  to  the  said  Johnnes  hous  in  Eister  Braky,  and  persaving 

his  ahaence,  and   that  thay  could   not  apprehend   him  to  execute  thair  purpois, 

[crselUe  kiist  down  and  distroyit  his  tenentis  houssis,  and  dimolissit  thame  to 

[the  ground,  and    put  violent  handis   in    thair  personis,  tuke  thame  nakit  furth 

thair    beddis,    and    sylit    [blindfolded]    thair   eyis   unto   the   tyme    thay    had 

'  Baf  Privy  Ooooeil,  L  6M. 
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distroyit  the  saidia  housaiB,  and  nsit  thatne  selflBB,  thair  gudis  and  geir  being  thair- 
intill,  at  thair  plesour  ;  quhairhrew  sensjne  his  said  rapine,  boussia,  and  utberis 
biggiugis  distroyit  and  douncostin  as  said  ia,  hes  lyne  doun,  and  he  and  his  puyr 
tenentis  allutirlie  hereit  and  wrakkit  for  evir.'  Both  parties  appeared  before  the 
Council,  who  ordained  Liidy  Ogilvy  of  her  own  consent,  and  in  name  of  Lord 
Ogilvy  her  spouse,  to  desist  from  all  troubling  of  John  Stireling,  bis  men,  tenants, 
and  servants,  in  the  peaceable  using  of  the  mill  till  '  he  be  laachfullie  callit  and 
ordourlie  put  thairfra  be  the  law.' 

Two  neighbouring  lairds,  those  of  Gardyne  and  Outhrie,  were  at  variance.  On 
27th  January  1578-79  caution  was  given  '  by  David  Oardin  of  that  Ilk  and  Gilbert 
Gai'din  of  Beith  for  the  appearance  of  thejiiselves  and  of  Andro  Hereyield  in 
Brechin,  Robert  Gardin  in  Lathin  and  Alexander  Gardin  of  Freok,  before  the 
King  and  Council  on  the  same  day,  and  for  their  good  behaviour  meanwhile  to 
the  Laird  of  Guthrie,  t))e  penalty  to  be  a  thousand  pounds  for  each  of  the  two 
principals,  and  500  merks  for  each  of  the  others.'  The  caution  was  renewed  on 
ISth  March,  David  and  Gilbert  Gardyne  binding  themselves  not  to  molest 
Alexander  Guthrie  or  his  men  or  tenants.  The  quarrel,  however,  went  on,  and 
it  was  reported  to  the  Council  that  Patrick  Gardyne  of  that  Ilk  had  been  shot 
by  William  Guthrie,  son  of  the  laird  of  Guthrie,  and  his  accomplices  on  10th  May 
1578.  On  the  complaint  of  'bairns,  kin,  and  friends,'  the  Council  ordered 
precautions  to  be  taken  against  the  escape  of  the  guilty  or  suspected  by  sea. 
About  eighteen  months  afterwards,  on  17th  December  1579.  it  was  reported  to  the 
Council  that  '  Alexander  Guthrie  of  that  Ilk  having  failed  to  find  sufficient  caution 
not  to  molest  or  trouble  David  Gardin  of  that  Ilk  and  Gilbert  Gardin  of  Beith 
bad  been  commanded  to  remain  in  Stirling  till  he  found  such  caution.  He,  how- 
ever, left  Stirling.  After  some  further  proceedings  before  the  Council,  the  Lords 
on  12th  February  1578  ordered  caution  to  be  found  in  XI 000  by  Alexander 
Guthrie  and  Alexander  his  sou  and  heir  '  that  David  Gardin  shall  not  be  invaded 
or  molested.' 

On  11th  August  1591,  a  bond  of  caution  was  entered  into  by  David  Gairdin  of 
that  Dk,  Lord  Ogilvy  of  Airlie,  William  Spalding  at  the  mylne  of  Eloit,  and 
others,  that  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  others,  all  of  the  same  of  Campbell, 
should  be  harmless  of  them. 

A  great  feud  srose  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  about  the 
possession  of  Redcastle,  which  was  still  at  that  time  one  of  the  strong  places  of 
Angus.  On  6th  April  1580  the  Privy  Council  issued  an  order  to  denounce  Patrick, 
Master  of  Grny,  Sheriff  of  Forfarshire,  tor  not  having  presented  before  the  Council, 
in  conformity  with  the  charge  given  him,  James  Gray,  son  of  Patrick,  Lord  Gray, 

and Ogilwie  of  Kynnordie,  who  '  uaupatid  upon  tharae  his  Majesties  authoritie, 

convocat  his  Ilienes  liegis  in  weirlike  maner,  and  upoun  the day  of  Februar 

last  bipauit  circuit  the  hous  of  the  Keidcastyll,  assaigit  and  persewit  the  same  be 
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•ii  imriike  ingyne,  for  wynning  and  receverie  thairof,  and  slauohter  of  sindrie  hia 

li^gu  boiiig  thairintilL'     On  the  same  day  caution  was  given  by  '  David  Qardin 

tf  UiM  nk  for  Lady  Innermeith,  intromitter  with  the  fruits  of  Reidoastill,  Invor- 

■Bflor  and  Innermeith,  during  1580,  that  she  will  make  the  same  forthcoming  at 

tw  ciul  of  lier  action  of  divorce  against  James  Oray,  to  all  parties  having  interest 

l^OTWIo,  Lord  Innermeith  undertaking  to  relieve  the  cautioner.' 

D«w«  Elizabeth  Betoun  was  a  daughter  of  John  Betoun  of  Creich,  and  widow 

<if  iTolin  Stewart,  Lord  Innermeith,  whose  family  had  held  the  barony  of  RedcMtle 

«a*B  1366-7.     She  married  James  Oray,  son  of  Patrick  Lord  Gray,  *  ane  young 

fnttilxBan  unhindit  or  providit  of  leamtng,  in  hope  that  he  sould  have  mantenit 
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defendit  and  done  the  dewtie  of  ane  faitbfull  husband  to  her  in  her  aige,'  but 

**  added  in  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had  greatly  deceived  her. 

^^      accused    him    of    having,    while    her   case    of    divorce   against   him    was    in 

■^^ptsxidanoe,  with  his  father  Lord  Gray,  Sheriff  of  Forfar,  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 

•'*'>*ea  Lord  Ogiivy,  and  others,  attacked  her  house  of  Redcastlo.     Lady  Innor- 

''****^  obtained  a  decree  for  her  support  against  her  husband,  who  did  not  defend 

^^  Action,  and  the  Privy  Council  also  gave  her  the  use  of  Redcastle,  the  Mains, 

^^-»     for  a  year.      The  castle  had  been  kept  by  the  laird  of   Dun  by  the  king's 

^***JtJon.      The   Privy  Couocils  decree  was  issued  on  the   Ist  Septe»«ber   1579 

*'^«"«s«  weeks  afterwards  the  lady  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  complaining 

**  tlieir  lordships  that  the  decree  had  proved  inefficacious,  her  hu.sband  having  •  na 

V^ia  nor  |(i«r  poindable,'  and  having  also  already  sold  and  made  away  with  all 

^  available  property.      Graj  -was  'at  the  horn,'  or  outlawed,  accused  of  divers 
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orimeB  comn)iited  in  1579.  The  record,  with  reference  to  the  siege  of  the  ca<tl«i 
bears  the  report  to  the  Privy  Council  on  1st  March  1580-1,  that  Gray  came. 
'  under  silence  of  nicht,'  upon  2nd  Febniary  preceding,  accompanied  hy  Andre" 
Oray  of  Dunninald,  and  others,  chiefly  servants  in  the  neiglibourhood,  to  Redcutle, 
*  ledderit  the  same,  enterit  perforce  thairintill,  and  pat  violent  hands  on  the  penont 
of  the  servants,  whom  he  detained  as  prisoners.'  It  was  also  reported  that  *  Jwna 
Oray,  persoun  of  Kynnell,'  was  concerned  in  the  siege  of  Redcastle. 

Having  a  connection  no  doubt  with  the  violent  disputes  at  Redcastle,  tkert 
was  a  complaint  before  the  Council  on   18th  May  1609  by  William  Rowane  of 
Belli ndane  to  the  effect    '  that  while   he  was  in   Edinburgh  iu   December  but, 
attending  on  the  Session,  the  bervanta  of  Sir  Robert  Orichton  of  Clany,  with 
others,  all  armed,  came  at  night  to  his  lands  of  Courthill,  broke  up  the  doo»  of 
hia  houses,  then  occupied  by  "some  women  and  baimis  only,"  misusit  them,  and 
reft  all  his  geese,  hens,  and  other  bestial  about  his  bouse.     He  further  stated  that 
in  the  same  month,  those  persons  with  James  Stewart,  chamberlaiu  of  RedcaBtlfe. 
hounded  on  by  the  said  Sir  Robert,  came  to  the  oomplainer's  lands  of  Gairdin,  and 
threatened  his  tenants,  charging  them  to  acknowledge  the  said  Sir  Robert,  and  not 
to  obey  the  complaiiier,  under  pain  of  their  lives.     They  were  accused  of  assaolttag 
James  Deucher,   Bellindane's  tenant,  and  that  at  their   departing  they  reft  th« 
complainer's   whole    corns,   and   houghed  the  rest  of  his  goods.'     Again,  it   was 
set  furth  that  '  in  March  last  they  took  away  all  complainer's  horsea  and  oxen 
from   his  lands  of  Courthill,  seized  his  houses,  reft  all  his  corns,  said  assaulted 
Christeane  Barcley,  his  spouse.'      The  defenders,  not  appearing,  were  deiiounoed  as 
rebels. 

The  siege  of  Redcastle  in  1579,  and  the  a«ts  of  violence  which  followed  later, 
resulting  in  the  burning  of  part  of  the  buildings,  must  have  made  the  castle  to  a 
OonMidrrable  extent  ruinous.  The  barony,  with  the  castle,  became  the  property 
of  Kuthven  of  Oardyne  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  it  wm 
subsequently  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk  ;  but  was  purchased  by  the 
OountKSH,  Ijady  Mary  Hamilton,  for  the  Panmure  estate  in  1724.'  The  castle, 
or  a  part  of  it,  is  said  to  have  been  roofed  down  to  about  1770.  Itn  laiA 
occupant  was  the  Rev.  James  Rait,  who  was  minister  of  Inverkeilor  at  the 
Rovolntion." 

The  long  standing  feud  t>etween  the  clans  of  Ogilvy  and  Lindsay  was  always 
liable  to  break  out  afresh  if  any  provocation  came  in  the  way.  It  did  so  aboat 
thn  uonuarncoment  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  an  order  date<i  7th  March 
1600  M'.Uk  forth  that  the  King  and  tlouueil  understanding  that  tliere  is  'atte 
gritn  tmubit)  laitlie  fwllin  oute  between  James,  Master  of  Ogilvy,  Sir  JohniM 
Ugilvy  of  the  Uraig,  Mr  David  Ogilvy,  George  Ogilvy,  all  brothers,  with  tbflir 
adherents,  on  the  one  part,  and  Alexander,  Lord  of  Spynie,  Sir  Johnne  Lindsay  of 
*  Jrrviav'i  MouiuriitU,  oUit,  I88&,  i.  17-         *Hwt.  of  the  OMvaKioi,  tntrod.  jk.  UjEtiL 
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Bdlioacho,  WUliame  Stewart,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  AtboiU,  and  their  adherents 
OD  the  other  p&rt,'  anticipate  'forder  inconvenientis.'  There  was  therefore  given 
vAtx  to  chari^  those  concerned  in  the  feud  to  remain  in  ward  in  the  following 
Iwf  tin  freed  and  relieved,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  'James,  Lord  Ogilvy  of 
[iUfii*,  wiUiin  his  place  of  Arbroith,  and  the  other  Ogilvjs  above  written  within 
'  tk»  place  ol  Bodschan  ;  Har;  Lindsay  of  Kinfawnis,  with  the  Lord  of  Spjnie 
and  the  other  Lindsays  foresaid,  Stewart  included,  within  the  place  of  Din ' 
[Dim].  Both  parties  were  ordered  to  subscribe  such  form  of  mutual  eusurance 
■a  ahoaid  be  presented  to  them,  to  endure  till  1st  January  following,  and  were 
ako  to  eaoae  cautioners  to  subscribe  the  said  assurances,  all  under  large  penalties. 
Th«  Council,  meeting  at  Montrose  on  23i-d  March,  passed  an  act  for  the  settling 
of  the  feud  between  the  Lindsays  and  the  Ogilvys,  ordaining,  as  security  for  its 
I  falfilment,  and  the  appearance  of  the  guilty  for  trial,  that  Sir  John  Lindsay  enter 
t}ie  castle  of  Edinburgh  and  Sir  John  Ogilvy  within  the  castle 
;  the  others  directed  to  abide  within  certain  houses — '  James,  Lord 
Ogflry  of  Airlie,  duiring  the  haill  tyme  of  his  remaining  within  Angus,  muk  his 
iind«nos  within  the  toun  of  Arbroith,  and  that  he  hant  in  na  uther  parte  of 
^  ooUDtrey  of  Angus.'  On  22nd  March  16U0  the  Town  Councils  of  Brechin 
kDd  Foifar,  and  on  tlie  Slst  of  the  same  month  the  Town  Council  of  Arbroath, 
oune  oiuier  obligation  to  the  Privy  Council  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  feud 
between  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Lord  Ogilvy.  Alexander  Pearson  of  Wardmill 
registered  the  bond,  and,  it  ia  added,  subscribed  for  ^those  persons  who  were 
WMble  to  write.      The  bond  was  subscribed  at  Arbroath. 

I       la  1602  Lord  Maxwell,  ha>'ing  refused  to  subscribe  an  assurance  to  Sir  James 

Johnatoo  of  Dunskellie,  was  ordere<i  to  remain  in  ward  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 

till  be  should  find  caution  that,  on  being  set  free,  ho  should   within  forty-eight 

ifcoars   thereafter,  'repair  to   the    padace   of    Kynneill,  or   else   to   the    palace  of 

liltoan  or  the  place  of  Arbroth,   and   keep   ward    within  one  of  the  said 

•od  two  miles  about  the  same  till   Ist   March  next,  the  time  appointed 

his  going  abroad.' 

On  7th  May  1590  a  bond  of  caution  was  entered  into  'by  John  Thomson  of 
that  Ilk,  and  Gilbert  Thornton,  iiar  thereof,  for  Patrick  Maule,  fiar  of  P&nmure, 
Aad  Jvnes  Stn^chan  of  Uannyllie,  in  1000  merks  each,  and  for  Andrew  Gray  in 
1^ Firth,  in  500  merks,  that  they  will  not  harm  Uenry  Maule,  portioner  in  Scryne.' 
In  1609,  on  20th  July,  there  was  a  oompl&int  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
log's  Advocate,  and  by  Donald  Melvill,  George  Hunter,  and  John  in 
le,  that  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month  George  Htrachan  ol'  Skethin,  Uenry 
MsBJd,  yr.,  portioner  of  InverpeSer,  David  Crystie  in  Moss-end,  William  Wilkie  in 
Skethiti,  Henry  Tailyeour  there,  John  Bum  there,  George  Cowtie,  servitor  to  the 
Goorge  Strachan,  James  Lamb,  servitor  to  Henry  Muuld,  James  Philp  in 
rtooQ  of  Camiyllie,  John  Adam  in  the  Goit,  John  Marnie  in  the  Myletoun, 
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Williaiu  Caird,  Andrew  Peter,  and  John  Peter,  his  aon^  at  the  mill  of  SlntliiiV 
with  others  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty  persons,  all  artned,  learning  thut  ti* 
complainers  were  after  sunset  that  day  to  bring  home  peats  and  other  fuel  froi" 
Dilte  Mobs,  waylaid  them,  set  upon  them,  wounded  all  of  them,  and  would  h*-^ 
slain  them  "  were  not  be  the  providence  of  God  throw  ppeid  of  foot  they  escliiupe*!' 
The  defenders  loosed  their  horses  and  chased  them  off,  and  cut  the  carts  in  iitfi  *^ 
pieces.    Again,  on  the  following  day,  Strachan,  accompHnied  by  others  named  abo*^^ 
with  convocation  of  the  lieges,  forgathering  with  Donald  Melvill  while  ho  i^^* 
seeking  his  horse  that  htui  been  driven  away  the  preceding  night,  aasaulted  h.'*" 
and  left  hun  for  dead.     The  Lords  ordained  Strachan  to  be  committed  to  wi^    ^1 
in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  and  Andrew  Peter  was  denounced  rebel.     Seve^^**^ 
other  defenders  who  were  preseait  at  the  Council  were  assoilzied,  and  others  we=y* 
excused   for  their  absence.      On  the  same  day,   20th  July    1609,  on   which  U       "^ 
complaint  of  these  violent  proceedings  at  Dilty  Moss  was  heard,  it  was  oomplaiu 
to  the  Council  by  James  Strachan  of  Carmyllie  and  George  Strachan  in  Sketh 
that  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  that  month  '  Robert   Flesher  of  Inverpeffer  ac--^ 
others  his  tenants  came   armed,  and  with  twenty-four  horses  and  carta,  to 
complainer's  lands  of  Crosden,  Dustiedrum,  Murebeidis,  Auchler,  and  Cottertoa     ^^> 
and  made  a  passage  through   the  growing  corns  of  the  same,  and  that  night  -^^7 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  nights  they  have  repaired  with  their  horses  at^^" 
carts  through  the  said  lands.'     The  Lords  assoilzied  the  defenders,  the  pgnuij^  "^ 
having  failed  in  proof. 

On  2l8t  March  1616  the  Privy  Council  heard  a  complaint  by  David  Oletoo.^^ 
in   Laverokhall,   James  Cletoun  there,  and  James  Dalzell,  merchant,  bargees  i^^j 
Edinburgh,   as  their  master,   as  follows :  —  On   the    last   day   of    February    last 

Thomas    Gainlin  of  Legastoun,    Johnne    Goirdin,    brother   of    Oairdiii    oi 

Dunbarrow,  Alexander  Gairdin,  tailor  in  Freok,  Henry  Auchterlony  in  Midletoao.^ 
Johnne  Fyff,  officer  in  Kynell,  and  Johnne  Spalding  in  Cotoun  of  Murryais,  ani^ 
some  accomplices,   all    in   arms,    went  to   the  dwelling-house   of   tho  said    Davi<9- 
and  James  Cletoun  in  Laverokhall,   and   '  with   rungia  and  hattenis  schamcfuUi^ 
and    unhonnestlie   strak   and    dang    thanie   on   sindrie  pairtis   of    thair    hodyia" 
They  also  '  pat  violent  handis  in  Jonet  Foothie,  epous  to  the  said  David  OleCoon, 
violentlie   rasheit  her  to  the  earth,  and  cruellie   and  unmercifullie    invaidtl   and 
persewit  hir  of  her  lyff,  and  left  her  for  deid,  quhairof  sche  is  y<;t  Iv  md  lit^lfiLst^" 
The  Lords  found  these  charges  not  proven. 

In  those  troubled   time.s  the  town  of  Arbroath  sometimes  got  into 
with    neigfalxturs,    and    quarrels    arising    among    the    burgesses    themst-i  <    - 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Privy  Council.      On  Ist  March  ir)91-93,  uaution 
was  given  in  1000  merka  by  David  Gairdin  for  the  Provost,  Uailies,  T'oanoU,  anil 
inhabitants  of  Arbix>ith.   '  that  Mr  Alexander  Betouu  of  Hospitultjeld,  and  David 
Betonn,  his  son,  tiar  thereof,  shall  be  harmless  of  them,  Andro  Eliot,  liiirpw  o( 
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Artirajth,  and  AAdro  Eliot,  his  son,  becoming  cautioners  in  relief.'  In  1602,  on 
^  S4th  December,  there  waa  a  case  of  ^ving  surety  not  to  harm  the  coromunit; 
<tf  thm  hnrgh  :  '  David  Betoan,  son  of  Mr  Alexander  Betoun  of  Carsgownie,  as 
principal,  and  David  Gairdin  of  Lawtoun,  as  suretj,  came  under  obligation  n^ 
to  hArm   the  Provost,  Bailies,  Council,  and  inhabitants  of  Aberbrothok.' 

The  Privy  Council  Register  contains  the  record  of  a  number  of  feuds  in  and 

sted  with  the  burgh  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.     On 

Jane  1602  Robert  Lyell.  burgess  of  Aberbrothok,  for  Dunipll  Ljell,  burgess 

gav«  caution  for  600  merks  '  not   to  harm   James  Schakart,  burgess  there, 

id  David  Schakart,  his  son,  in  their  bodies,  goods,  boats,  or  crean?.'     The  fantily 

Schakart  are  also  mentioned  in  a  case  which  was  before  the  Council  on  28th 

LI  1609.     On  that  date  '  Thomas  Aikman,  burgess  of  Aberbrothok,  for  Johnne 

ILui,  akinuer,  and  Thomas  Allane,  burgesses  there,'  gave  security  not  to  harm 

'illiAni   Schakart,  skipper  there.     A  sindlar  obligation  was  given  in  the  month 

of    Mar    following  by  'Thomas  Aikman  and  George   Liddell,  burgesses  of  At^er- 

Isroihok,  for  Thomas  Persone  and  David  Auchterlony,  bailies,  not  to  harm  William 

**"h*kart,  burgess.'      On   2nd  January  1609  'a  bond    was  subscribed  by  Jobnne 

ulliif  bailie  of  Arbroith,  and   David  Fethie  of  Hodgebune,  for   Henry  Fethie 

<k(  fiallindocfa,  200  merks,  not  to  reset  or  interconimnne  with  Alejcander  Fethie, 

•on,   while  at  the  horn  for  the  slaughter  of  Alexander  Leslie,  conforn  to  the 

given  at  the  instance  of  Geillis  Mylne,  relict  of  said  deceased,  and  Johnne 

ia,  in  Kirktoun,  his  brother.'     On  11th   March   1609  a  petition  was  presented 

tiM  Lords  of  the  Council  by  David  Ramsay,  burgess  of  Arbroatli,  for  summons 

^k|puDst    Gilbert  Gairdin,    another   burgess,   who  having  conceived   '  a  malice  and 

SaAttrent '  against  complainer,  lately  came  to  his  barn  yard,  '  and  in  a  most  insolent 

vauun^r    kaist  doune   a   corne  stak,   away  led   and   disponit   upon   the  same,    and 

<socniniitis  many  other  points  of  oppression '  upon  the  complainer.     On  the  29th 

<3njr  of  the  same  month  another  petition  was  presented  by  David  Ramsay  against 

Oilberi  Gairdin  for  having  come,  with  his  complices,  '  under  silence  of  nycht,'  to 

csomplatQer'B  barn  yard  within  the  burgh,  '  kaist  ane  stak  of  aittis,'  and  caryit  the 

^maM€>  away  with  thanie,   and  'unlawfully  dtsposit   thairupoun   at  thair  pleasour.' 

On   27tb  March  a  petition  was  presented  by  Christiaue  Gairdin,  relect  of  Thomas 

Xtatnsay.  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  for  letters  of  lawburrows  against  Gilbert  Gairdin 

Isi   Arbroath,  who  'dalie  and  continewallie  bragis,   boistis,  shoiris  and   minacies ' 

Iser  and  her  tenants  and  servants,  and  'hes  vioientlie  reft  furth  of   her   barne 

^rard  and  corne  stak,  and  has  disposit  thairupoun  at  his  pleasour.' 

On  6th  June  1615,  Alexander  Ramsay  was  put  to  the  born  at  the  instance 

of   Mr  Jobnne  Granger  and   Andrew   Eliot,    bailies,   burgesses  of  Arbroath,   for 

•NaaoHing  Mr  Patrick  Camegy,  chanil>erlnin  of  Arbroath  and  one  of  the  ('ouucil 

of  tlw  bar^  and  for  not  appearing  before  the  Lonis  of  the   Privy  Council   in 

aiwwcr  to  diarges  of  (1)  assaulting  the  said  Mr  Patrick  Carnegy,  (2)  escaping  from 
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the  tolbooth  of  Arbroath,  and  attacking  the  bailies  with  a  drawn  sword  ;  beades 
other  charf^es  8peci6ed. 

John  Gibson,  in  Cadgertoun,  met  with  a  serious  trouble  on  his  way  to  attend 
St  Thomas  Market  in  1621.  He  complained  to  the  Privy  Council  that  on  July 
last  he  took  journey  from  his  own  house  in  Cadgertoun  '  with  certain  guidis  and 
bestiall,'  bound  for  '  the  roercat  keept  at  Abirbrothok  callit  St  Thomas  mervatt.' 
While  on  his  way  thither,  during  the  night,  John  Wobster  in  Oarrieetoun,  with 
John  Traill  in  Garthe,  Henry  Rait  there  and  William  Hardie  there,  all  armed, 
'  umbeset  his  way  and  lay  await  for  biiu  at  the  paith  besyde  Monyfuith.  There 
foirgaddering  with  the  complainer  about  midnight,  he  being  destitute  of  means  to 
defend  himself,  the  said  persons  attacked  him,  strak  him  from  his  horse  to  the 
ground  cald  dead,  and,  as  he  lay  a  swowne,  they  took  his  purse  and  silver  thairia 
from  him,  with  his  horse,  plaid,  and  sword,  and  reft  him  of  his  haill  abuilyle- 
mentis,  and  left  him  lyand  naiked  upoun  the  ground  for  dead.'  The  Lords  found 
that  John  Gibson  ha^l  not  made  out  his  case  against  the  accused  persons,  but 
doubtless  he  had  not  simply  imagined  the  trouble  which  had  befallen  him  on 
his  way  to  Arbroath. 

In  these  lawless  times  the  ministers  had  frequently  a  difficulty  in  enforcing 
payment  of  the  grants  which  had  been  made  to  them  out  of  the  thirds  of  the 
benefices  of  the  Church.  Mr  Robert  Bruce,  '  minister  of  Godis  word,'  complained 
to  the  Privy  Council  '  that  Robert  Montgomerie  of  Haltoun  remained  unrelaized 
from  a  horning  of  19th  May  1615  for  not  paying  2'S  bolls  of  here,  8  bolls  of 
wheat,  and  4  bolls  of  oatmeal,  as  a  part  of  the  teind  duty  for  1613  of  the  town 
and  lands  of  Newtoun  of  Abirbrothok,  assignit  to  the  suid  complenair  in  pairt 
of  payment  of  his  lyfrent  stipend  furth  of  the  thridis  of  the  abbacie  of  Abir- 
brothok,' and  also  for  not  paying  72  bolls  of  here,  24  bollH  of  wheat,  and  12  bolU 
of  oat  meal  due  from  the  same  lands  for  1614.      No  defence  was  offered. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


TBB   BUBOB    CHARTRR — OLD    SE'IT   OF   TQR    BUROH. 


TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Arbroath  received  a  new  con- 
stitutiou,  and  was  erected  into  a  burgh  royal  by  the  charter  of  novodamua, 
or  renewed  grant,  of  King  James   VI.     This  charter  was  granted  on  23d 
November  1599.     It  was  witnessed  by  John  Marquis  of  Hamilton;  John  Earl  of 
Montrose  ;  George  Earl  Marischal,  of  the  King's  Council ;  Sir  James  Elphinstone, 
of  Barnton,  Secretary  of  State ;  Richard  Cockburn,  yr.  of  Clerkington,  Keeper  of 
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the  Privy  Seal ;  Mr  John  Skeen,  Clerk  R^pster ;  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Justice- 
Clerk  ]  and  Mr  William  Scott,  of  Grange  Muir,  Director  of  the  Chancellary  at 
Holyrood  House.  The  preamble  of  the  charter  seta  forth  that  the  village  of 
Aberbrothock  was  of  old  erected,  confirmed,  and  endued  with  all  the  liberties, 
immunitiea,  and  privileges  pertaining  to  a  free  burgh  by  the  king's  progenitors ; 
and  that  the  ancient  infeftmenta  and  '  evidents '  of  the  burgh  were,  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars  of  the  king's  minority,  taken  by  force  and  destroyed  by  George, 
Bishop  of  Moray,  called  Postulate  of  Aberbrothock,  '  who,  with  his  copartners,  by 
powerful  hands  violently  thrust  himself  into  the  Abbey  and  monastery  of  Aber- 
brothock,' where  the  infeftmenta,  evidents,  and  confirmations  of  the  burgh  were 
kept.  The  document  proceeds  to  say  that  the  king,  wishing  the  advancement  of 
his  lieges,  and  their  utility,  and  the  police  and  beautifying  of  his  kingdom,  and  for 
other  reasons,  ratifies  and  approves,  and  for  ever  confirms,  the  ancient  erection 
of  the  burgh  into  a  free  burgh,  with  all  rights  and  privileges  belonging  thereto, 
and  as  previously  possessed  by  the  burgesses.  Further,  the  charter  of  new 
constituted,  created,  erected,  and  incorporated  the  village  and  burgh  of  Aber- 
brothock, with  all  and  sundry  houses,  buildings,  tenements,  orchards,  acres,  tofts, 
crofts,  and  others  lying  within  the  burgh  roods  territory,  into  a  free  burgh  and 
burgh  royal,  in  all  time  coming.  The  charter  dispones  to  the  burgh,  its  provoet, 
bailies,  councillors,  free  burgesses,  and  inhabiters,  and  their  successors,  in  the  most 
ample  terms,  its  whole  property,  of  every  conceivable  kind,  including  the  land 
lying  within  the  burgh  roods,  and  chiefly  the  lands  of  Muirlands,  the  common 
muir,  with  the  common,  common  folds,  common  loans,  together  with  all  lands, 
annual  rents,  eleemosynaries,  and  others  which  the  burgh  possessed  when  the  charter 
was  granted.  The  harbour  was  erected  into  a  free  harbour.  Special  and  full 
power  was  granted  to  the  burgesses  and  freemen  'of  making,  electing,  constituting, 
and  creating  a  provost,  bailies,  burgesses,  treasurer,  dean  of  guild,  guild  brethren, 
councillors,  officers,  and  other  meml>era  whatsoever  necessarj-  within  the  said  burgh 
for  the  government  and  ruling  thereof,  and  of  annually  changing  or  retaining  the 
same,  one  or  all,  as  to  themselves  shall  seem  expedient.' 

Full  trading  powers,  in  all  kinds  of  staple  goods  and  other  merchandise,  were 
conferred  by  the  charter  upon  the  burgh  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  as  also  power 
to  the  provost,  liailies,  and  council,  of  admitting  and  receiving  within  the  burgh, 
^Jake^8,  brewers,  butchers,  tish-«ellers,  tailors,  leather-dressers,  weavers,  carpenters, 
and  all  other  artificers  pertaining  to  a  free  burgh.  They  had  also  power  to  have  u 
tolbooth, — not  specially  a  prison  in  this  connection,  but  the  booth  where  the  customs 
of  the  burgh  were  collected,  which  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word, — and  a 
market-cross.  There  was  to  be  a  weekly  market,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held 
on  Saturday.  The  name  of  the  day,  as  given  in  the  charter,  is  Dies  Sabbali  ;  and 
these  words,  occurring  not  only  in  this  but  in  similar  documents,  have  sometimes 
been  translated  'Sunday.'     That  translation,  however,  is  erroneous.     Diet  Sabbati 
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is  the  Latin  of  our  old  records  for  Saturday.  Sunday  wag  Diet  Sotxt  or  Ih« 
Dominica.  Besides  the  weekly  market,  the  charter  authorizes  the  Magiatretw  to 
hold  four  fairs  yearly,  namely,  the  fairs  of  St  Tliomas,  St  John,  St  Vigiau,  and  St 
Ninian,  held  on  the  days  of  the  respective  saints.  The  Magistrates  were  further 
authorized  to  collect  the  amall  customs  of  the  markets  and  fairs,  and  apply  tbeu 
to  the  common  good  of  the  burgh. 

From  the  date  of  the  charter  the  burgh  acquired  au  independent  authority 
under  the  Crown.  Burgh  Courts,  to  which  the  usual  officers  were  to  bf  appointed, 
were  to  be  held,  and  transgressors  were  to  be  punished  by  the  Magistntc* 
conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  provost  and  bailies  were  entitled 
to  receive  the  dues,  fines,  bloodwrits,  and  escheats  of  the  burgh  court,  and  to 
apply  the  same  to  their  proper  uses.  They  had  the  power  of  distraint,  luul  of 
'attaching,  arresting,  imprisoning,  heading,  hanging,  drowning,  and  baniabiiig' 
ofTenders,  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Having  thus  had  conferred  upoD 
them  supreme  feudal  jurisdiction  under  the  Crown,  the  provost,  hailins,  and 
councillors  were  formally  entitled  by  the  charter  to  repledge  into  their  own  court 
any  inhabitant  of  the  burgh  who  had  been  attached  before  the  Justice-liener&l  of 
the  kingdom,  or  before  any  other  justiciar  or  judge.  They  were  authorized  to 
receive  all  anchorages,  money,  custonjs,  and  shore  dues  of  shifts,  boats,  or  otktf 
vessels  repairing  to  the  harbour  ;  and  to  apply  the  same  for  the  repair,  snjiporti 
and  defence  of  the  harbour,  haven,  and  bulwark.  In  return  for  the  rights  tBil 
privileges  conferred,  the  burgh  was  to  pay  yearly  forty  shillingd  usual  luonoy  o* 
the  kingdom  into  the  royal  exchequer,  in  name  of  feu-farm,  and  to  \i.i\e  to  tk 
king  and  his  successors  the  service  of  one  free  burgess.' 

The  precept  of  sosine  following  on  the  charter  is  luldressed  'f.i  .>ni  imlipol 
Aberbrothock  and  his  deputies,  as  also  to  our  lieloved  James  Bouar,  shenll  iiepot« 
of  Forfar.'  The  precept  is  dated  at  Holyrood  on  the  day  on  which  the  charter  *»• 
granted.  lufeftment  was  taken  on  1 0th  July  1601  by  Thomas  Pierson  of  Loch' 
lands,  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  burgh,  as  'attorney  for  the  honourable  men  th» 
provost,  bailies,  councillors,  and  burgesses.'  Bailie  Pierson,  proceeding  to  ti» 
market-cross  of  the  burgh,  its  seaport.,  and  to  the  lands  mentioned  in  the  cbaftefi 
presented  the  precept  to  John  Hailes,  elder  and  burgess  of  the  burgh,  and  one  of 
the  deputebailies  of  the  regality,  and  to  James  Bonar,  sheriff-depute,  in  pr««oK* 
of  a  notary-public.  The  precept  was  then  read  and  explained  to  the  hystandeOi 
in  the  common  laiiguage  of  the  people, — the  original  of  the  charter  being  in  LUiOt 
— after  which  Bailie  Pierson  took  possession  in  common  form.  This  proc<T<lu»? 
was  witnessed  by  David  Beaton,  feuar  of  Carsegownie  ;  Alexander  Guthrie,  w 
Peebles, — a  small  estate  near  Arbroath  ;  William  Guthrie,  sometime  in  Kingarrf 
Henry  Fithie,  feuar  of  Boysack  ;  James  Lamb,  in  Sooth  Tarry  ;  John  AikoiUk 
Andrew  Elliot,  Thomas  Ramsay,  Andrew  Ochterlouy,  burgesses  of  Artiroathi 
>  Ortginal  of  the  Charter  in  Um  Town  Uou*e. 
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G«orge  Bell,  Dundee.  The  sasine  was  duly  registered  in  the  same  year  in  which 
the  infeftment  was  taken. 

The  langnnge  of  the  charter  appears  to  imply  that  at  the  time  at  which  it  was 
granted  there  was  a  provoet  of  the  burgh.  That  office  was  sometimes  held  by  the 
Earls  of  Airlie,  bailies  of  the  reality.  The  Abbey,  after  the  Reformation,  con- 
tinued to  be  represented  in  the  burgh  magistracy  by  one  of  the  bailies.  This  old 
right  of  the  monastery  descended  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  lord  of  erection, 
notwithstanding  that  the  town  had  meanwhile  received  the  rank  of  a  burgh  royal, 
and  accordingly  the  Marquis  was  in  use,  through  his  commissioner,  to  appoint  one 
of  the  magistrates.  On  the  Earla  of  Panmure  acquiring  the  lordship  of  the  abbacy, 
this  right  vested  in  them.  It  was  lost  by  the  forfeiture  in  1716,  from  which  time 
the  burgh  and  its  Town  Council  have  elected  the  whole  of  their  magistrates. 

The  sett  of  the  burgh  took  the  form  of  an  Act  of  the  Town  Council,  ratified  by 
the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs.  The  Town  Council  record  containing  the  sett 
of  the  burgh  is  lost,  but  the  sett  is  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Convention  of 
Burghs.  In  the  year  1708  the  Convention,  for  the  prevention  of  irregularities  and 
abuses  in  municipal  elections,  appointed  each  royal  burgh  to  send  up  its  sett  to 
the  clerk  of  the  burghs  to  be  recorded.  The  record  of  the  burgh  of  Arbroath 
is  as  follows  : 


Sett  of  the  Boi^  of  Aberiwothook  eonforme 
to  the  Mioient  caitome  of  the  txugh  uid  Kcti  of 
the  Town  Cotiscil  thereof. 

1°'  The  Coancil  of  the  giuil  bargh  raiut  coniiit 
of  At  leaat  (erenteen  and  not  khorc  uinctcen  (the 
pr—ent  magiitrati  inoluded)  whereof  the  eon 
veenar  ehoten  by  the  dekeom  of  tn^iee  ex  ofido  U 
ilwajre*  on«,  who  kt  the  election  of  m«giat>»t« 
hu  two  votes,  one  m  conveener  and  tha  other  •« 
eonn  oilier. 

y-  None  can  be  on  the  leit  to  be  a  baillio  bat 
he  that  exerciaed  the  ofBoe  of  a  trcaaurer  within 
the  bargb,  and  none  can  be  on  the  leit  to  be  a 
proTo«t  but  he  thnt  haa  been  a  baillie,  and  the 
bailbe<  are  nnljr  capable  to  be  eleoted  two  yean 
without  intemiiaaion,  and  a  provoat  three. 

30 '  The  old  council,  previoua  to  leiting,  ohoeee 
the  new,  and  then  the  new  coancil  lua  chowm 
Mt  two  proToita  and  four  baiUies,  which  leit  ia 
•ent  yearly  to  the  Earlo  of  Fanmure  and  hia  lurd 
Bhip  choBu*  a  baillie,  who  U  the  bmt  baillit:  uf  the 
burgh. 

4°'  After  the  Baorle  of  Panoitue  has  choaen  his 
baillie,  and  tbe  leit  returned,  the  olerk  transmits 


oopiea  of  tbe  leit  to  the  reapoat)v«  ineorporations, 
each  of  whom  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of 
magistrata,  and  they  iinpowcr  one  or  two  of 
their  own  number  to  go  thruagh  each  incor)Mnt- 
tion  and  take  up  the  votes,  and  thereafter  tbe 
oounoil  oboeen  aa  above  meet,  where  tboee 
appointed  by  the  inoorpomtions  appear  and  give 
in  their  votes,  and  thtt  coancil  elects  a  provust 
and  another  baillie  out  of  the  leit  to  serve  for  tbe 
wnsueing  year. 

5'*  In  case  of  ane  equality  of  vote*  anent  (he 
election  of  magistrata  or  others,  the  provost,  as 
prasses,  or  in  his  absence  the  next  msgistrat 
present  at  the  time,  has  the  casting  vote,  besidei 
bis  vote  aa  a  oouneiler,  providing  he  take  the  fimt 
vote  as  such. 

6"'  Alt  commiaioners  to  parUament  and  oon- 
ventioii  of  burrows  are  choaen  by  the  toon 
eounoil. 

Extracted  forth  of  the  records  of  the  toun 
council  of  the  said  burgh,  upon  the  twenty  sixth 
day  of  June  jm  vijo  and  ten  years,  by  me 

Sic  snbeenbitar :  Gio.  Adav,  clerk. 


This  aett  of  the  burgh  bad  doubtless  iu  substance  been  in  operation  from  about 
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the  time  of  the  erection  of  Arl^roatb  into  a  royal  burgh.  As  stated  later  on,  it 
was  modified  in  1725  by  the  institution  of  the  Guildry,  and  again,  in  1821,  in 
compliance  with  a  desire  for  popular  representation.  As  a  directory  for  the 
conducting  of  mumcipai  elections,  it  was  set  aside  by  the  passing  of  the  Burgh 
Reform  Act. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


CONVENTION  or  ROTia  BDUOH8  AT  AKBROATH. 


IN  the  year  1606  the  commissioner  from  Arbroath  to  the  Dundee  Convention 
of  Royal  Burghs  was  David  Ochterlony,  who  was  again  present  at  the 
Convention  held  at  Crail  in  1610,  and  at  the  one  at  Stirling  in  1611. 
The  Convention  of  Burghs  held  a  meeting  at  Arbroath  in  1612,  The  meetings, 
which  extended  over  three  days, — the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  July, — were  probably  held 
in  the  parish  church.  The  church  was  the  only  building  in  the  burgh  at  the  time 
in  which  they  could  have  been  held  conveniently.  It  was  commonly  used  as  a 
court-house  and  for  other  secular  purposes.  Several  burghs — Jedburgh,  Tain, 
Rothesay,  Nairn,  and  Lochnia!)en — were  lined  for  absence,  but  the  Convention 
was  largely  attended.  This  considerable  influx  of  the  magnates  of  the  Scottish 
burghs  must  have  caused  a  strain  on  the  lodging  accommodation  of  the  burgh, 
which  was  then  but  small.  But  the  town  contained  burgesses  of  some  substance, 
and  the  neighbouring  landed  gentry,  who  were  also  burgesses,  had  houses  within 
its  boundary,  so  that  a  decent  lodging  was  no  doubt  found  for  every  provoat,  bailie, 
and  councillor  who  on  this  occasion  honoured  Arbroath  with  his  presence.  The 
Corporation  itself  extended  its  hospitality  to  the  Convention.  Among  the  accounts 
paid  by  the  treasurer  were :  '  To  David  Lyel  for  wyne  that  the  commissioners  of 
burrowis  drank  quhen  they  sat  heir  vj  lib.  To  Alex.  Crestie  for  aill  to  the  said 
coiiventione  itij  lib,  And  to  Johne  Rennie,  haxter,  for  aue  peck  doure  of  bread, 
and  balking  thairof  to  the  said  conventione  iiijs.  To  Thomas  Cuming  for  ane 
pund  of  butter  to  the  bread  vs.'  This  bread  was  probably  a  sort  of  fancy  bread, 
what  is  described  in  the  treasurer's  accounts  as  '  scortchettis,' — shortbread,  or 
cake.  The  treasurer's  accounts  contain  a  record  of  some  other  payments  in 
connection  with  the  Convention  at  Arbroath.  An  item  of  £6  for  wine  and  sugar 
to  the  provost  of  Aberdeen  appears  to  relate  to  this  meeting,  and  there  was  one 
'for  aill  to  the  commissioner  of  Montrose,  when  he  cam  from  the  conventione  of 
burghs,  vs.'  There  was  paid  '  to  the  post  that  brocht  the  billis  for  keeping  of  the 
conventione  of  burrowis  baldin  in  this  burgh  xiijs  iiijd,'  and  'to  the  comoun  post  to 
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earie  the  billis  for  keeping  of  the  said  generall  conrentione  of  bnrrowis  halden 
heir  xx  lib.'' 

At  the  Arbroath  Convention,  Thomas  Pierson  of  Lochlands  and  David 
Ochterlonj  were  the  commissioners  for  the  burgh.  It  waa  customary  for  the 
Convention  to  choose  as  its  moderator,  or  president,  a  commissioner  from  the 
burgh  in  which  it  held  its  sittings,  and  to  this  office  Thomas  Pierson  was  chosen. 
The  Convention  began  its  work  each  day  at  a  primitive  hour.  It  sat  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  noon,  and  from  two  till  six  in  the  evening. 
Fines  were  imfiosed  for  being  late  and  going  away  before  the  hour  of  adjournment. 
No  commissioner  was  allowed  to  address  the  Convention  till  he  had  asked  leave 
of  the  Moderator  to  do  so,  and  had  obtained  his  consent.  As  to  the  business 
transacted,  a  good  deal  of  it  had  reference  to  unfree  traders  resident  beyond  the 
liberties  of  the  burghs.  The  burgh  of  Forfar  was  specially  enjoined  to  make 
greater  diligence  than  it  had  been  doing  against  uufreemen  in  its  district  who 
presumed  to  trade.  At  the  Convention  which  met  at  Dunbar  in  1613,  Forfar 
reported  its  diligence  in  this  matter.  The  Town  Council  had  *  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  Kirriemuir  to  desist  from  using  of  merchandise.'  At  the  Arbroath 
Convention,  the  Montrose  commissioner  was  instructed  in  the  same  way.  There 
was  some  unfortunate  Montrose  man  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  position  as  a 
burgess,  and  who  yet  continued  to  trade :  this  person  was  to  be  restrained  and 
punished.  A  like  order  was  issued  to  some  other  burghs.  Glasgow,  Dumbarton, 
and  other  towns  in  the  west,  were  enjoined  to  rectify  the  measure  and  tightness  of 
their  barrels  of  salmon  and  herring.  There  was  a  question  as  to  the  teinds  of 
herrings  in  the  Isles,  about  which  a  negotiation  was  to  be  gone  into  with  the 
Bishop  of  the  Isles.  Glasgow  and  other  towns  were  enjoined  to  repair  their 
causeways.  A  question  of  privilege  came  up,  instruments  being  taken  by  the 
commissioner  of  Linlithgow  agednst  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
in  which  he  described  himself  as  superior  and  lord  of  that  burgh.  This  was  the 
principal  business  on  the  first  day  of  the  Convention's  sitting  at  Arbroath.  The 
proceedings  on  the  second  day  opene<J  with  the  deprivation  of  '  outland  burgesses ' 
of  various  burghs.  The  right  of  the  Flemings  to  tish  in  the  Hebrides  was  under 
consideration,  and  the  Convention  was  called  on  to  settle  sundry  disputes  between 
Wigtown  and  Ayr,  Cupar  and  St  Andrews,  Dunfermline  and  Stirling,  all  as  to 
matters  of  trade  and  the  rights  of  freemen  Stonehaven  petitioned  for  help  to 
repair  its  harl>our,  and  each  burgh  was  requested  to  make  a  voluntary  contribution 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  third  day  the  state  ol"  Arbroath  harbour  was  considered. 
The  burgh  of  Brechin  petitioned  for  the  king's  authority  for  a  general  impost  for 
the  repair  of  their  bridge,  but  the  matter  was  continued,  as  was  also  a  petition 
from  Glasgow  for  an  impost.  Authority  was  given  for  an  impost  to  Ayr  for  its 
harbour.  There  was  heard  a  complaint  by  the  burgh  of  Forfar  against  Brechin. 
,  iBorgfa  Oomt-Boolc 
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It  bore  th&t  the  deacon  of  the  cxirdwainers  at  Brechin  every  marketKl&y  in  that 
burgh  molested  the  cordwainers  of  Forfar,  ander  pretext  of  vUitatioti  of  their 
shoes  and  other  work,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  they  lost  the  market. 
No  doubt  this  '  visitation '  was  undertaken  in  order  to  protect  the  Brechin 
ahoemakera  from  the  cotnpetitioD  of  their  fellow-tradesmeu  from  Forfar.  The 
commissioners  from  the  two  burghs  having  stated  their  case^  tJie  Convention 
ordered  the  deacon  of  the  oordwainers  in  Brechin  to  desist  from  all  such  visitatioiu 
in  time  to  come  as  hod  been  comp]nin<Ml  of,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  tight  of 
the  Magistrates  of  Brechin  to  confiscate  insufficient  work  within  their  burgh.  The 
Convention  sent  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  respecting  a  proposed  oouferenoe  for 
reform  of  tlie  Book  of  Batea.'  The  three  days'  sittings  of  the  Convention  in 
Arbroath  were  closed  after  the  next  general  Convention  h»A  been  appointed  tn 
be  held  at  Dunbar.* 

No  commissioner  from  Arbroath  appeared  at  the  particular  Convention  which 
was  held  at  Edinburgh  in  October  1612,  and  the  burgh  was  Guetl  Jt40  Scots.  At 
the  Dunbar  Convention  in  1613,  ArV)roath  was  represented  by  David  OchterJoiiy. 
The  burgh  was  again  one  of  many  that  were  absent  from  the  Edinburgh  meeting 
in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  another  tine  of  £40  waj;  imposed.  Bat  this 
fine  was  remitted  at  the  Kirkcaldy  meeting  in  1614,  on  the  ground  that  the  burgh 
had  not  been  warned  to  attend  under  penalty.  Arbroath  was  repreaented  at  tli« 
Kirkcaldy  Convention  by  David  Pierson. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


BORGn    ArPAIRS    IN    TBR   FIB8T    HALF    OP   THK   SKTBHTRBNTn    CRJtTVRT. 


THE  Court-Book  of  the  burgh  lieginning  in   1605.  extends  to  the  year  16*7. 
It  is  insciibed  :  *  Aspiret  feptUJcsu*.    1605.    Compute  hurtji  </«  Abiri/rotltok, 
per  ■me  MagiMrum  Aliutmndrum  PeiraoTw  clericum  eiundf.vn  eontoripUt,  <•<• 
mfia  aigno  et  subscripiume  manxuilUntg.      A.   Pkirsonk,   N.P,' 

The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  list  of  feu-duties  within  the  bur^ 
This  list  is  followtnl  by  tlie  accounts  of  successive  burgh  tn-asurers.  The  first  of 
these  is  from  Michaelmas  1605  to  the  same  term  in  1606,  in  which  year  Gonrgv 
Pierw)n  wa.s  treasurer  This  is  the  earliest  complete  account  of  intromiuiotiB  with 
the  common  good  of  the  burgh.     The  ch-*rge  was  entered  tm  follows  : — 

•  Ajiiiueilis  Iviij  lib      common  fauldis  males  iijc  xxxv  lib  vjs  8d      Mylne  malcR 
xlvj  lib  xvijs  8d     looht  uial«is  xv^  lib  vjs  8<i     Mairdou  maeles  vilj  lib     richartroDoi 
■  IMry  Oouiicil  K«g.  is.  742,  743.  "  I(«oonli  of  the  Oonvcntioii  of  Butglu,  vol.  U.  pp.  S4U'ISK. 
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■aelea  iiij  lib  xiija  9d  ctistomes  njid  anchorage  liij  lib  vjs  8d  It«m  for  craik  for  the 
iMt  p*irt  of  hia  fredome  [of  t.he  burgh  J  xls  Jo"  spink  zounger  and  iiinian  apink 
kia  brother  for  the  lant  pairt  of  thair  fredome  xls  equallie  hetuix  thame  Item 
«*  onebterlonj  James  fethe  cordiner  w*"  hilt  for  tlie  second  pairt  of  thair  fredome 
yk  ana  of  thame  Is  Item  the  Laird  of  gnthrie  for  his  fredome  x  lib  cbarles  fethe 
•■d  andro  viehconea  fermea  arrestit  for  payment  thairof  to  be  payit  betuix  youll  and 
oaixlftBoaa  tiUtt     Item  gilbert  gardine  for  hia  fredome  marieng  ane  burgess  dochter 

V  lib  graa  in  the  toone  sett  to  thomas  ramsay  quhilk  ves  nllowit  in  his  last  compt 
and  now  diachargit  Item  the  hors  and  key  [cow]  gras  xxxij  lib  Item  the  gras  of 
IwailiglBiiiit  oroci^  bullishill  and  newgait  gytin  and  set  to  ro^  cmgshank  for  this  zeir 
*  BeririB  xa  Item  to  be  vptaking  fra  James  ouchterlony  v  lib  vnlaw  for  miscalling 
aitfiro  eltott  thesaurer  for  the  tyme  Item  dauid  ouchterlony  maltman  and  James 
ganiine  his  nychbour  in  mercatget  ilk  ane  of  thame  con*^'"'  in  xvjs  vnlaw  for  nocht 
fcapfaige  brige  port  sufficientlie  conforme  to  the  actia  in  tyme  of  pest  Item  thomas 
nioolanoa  it  heure  kynner  ilk  ane  of  thame  convict  in  xvja  vnlaw  for  troubling 
vtlMfia  in  the  myln  Item  w™  schakart  convict  in  ex  lib  vnlaw  for  striking  w" 
biacbopa  aeman  in  Dundie  vpon  the  face  with  his  hand  and  als  for  atrikinge  of 
hia  Tpoiiei  th«  bak  with  his  kneff  and  effusinge  his  bluid  thairwith  Item  the  said 
w*  biachope  oonvict  in  x  lib  vnlaw  for  atrikine  the  said  w°>  schakart  and  effiision 

^U  hia  bhud.' 

^H  The  following  was  the  discbarge  of  the  treasurer  in  the  same  year  ; — 
^V  '  Item  to  Jo°  bardie  and  thi-e  vtheris  with  him  for  beringe  and  leyinge  together 
^pif  tha  atone*  at  the  brig  ende  xxxiijs  4d  Item  to  dauid  rynd  for  mendinge  of  the 
ealaay  at  lordbnmeheid  iij  lib  Item  to  alex'  smyth  and  andro  chryste  for  naiUes 
aikd  BDODdinge  of  the  auld  kirk  door  vs  Item  vpone  the  precept  giffin  to  mr 
I  alas'  kynneir  x  lib  Item  B{iendit  vpon  8^  ninians  ewin  vpon  my  self  and  officiaris 
I  vja  8d  Item  to  ilk  ane  of  your  officiaris  xls  8d  Item  to  the  menstrallis  that  day 
'  tha  mercheiu  vas  rydinge  xxvjs  8d  Item  for  ane  row  of  reid  vax  to  seill  yoor  com- 
■niDOoe  xijd  Item  to  dauid  ouchterlony  quhen  be  ged  to  the  conventione  of 
borrovu  xxv  merkis  Item  for  nailis  to  mend  the  staillis  in  the  kirk  vjs  6d  Item 
to  Cha  menstrallis  vjs  6d     Item  for  ane  barrel  pouder  veyand  vj  pund  and   half 

V  lib  4a  Item  to  Jo"  barde  for  careinge  of  lym  and  sand  to  the  brig  ijs.  Item  to 
ahdan  Logie  for  ij  dailies  to  the  portis  xxs  Item  to  the  minister  [Dr  Philp] 
KXX  lib  Item  to  Andro  chrystie  for  the  mendinge  of  the  portis  xxxs  iijd  Item  to 
IMotd  Smyth  for  x  vark  nailis  to  the  kirk  port  xld  Item  to  him  for  xxx  plenaone 
■atU  to  the  kirk  port  aitd  deidis  door  xxxd  Item  to  Andro  chryste  for  roakinge  of 
tke  gibott  and  setting  of  it  xs  Item  to  Andro  chryste  for  fixing  the  tymmer  and 
daiDia  at  the  myll  vjs  ^d  Item  to  Andro  ohriste  for  nailis  and  uailling  of  the  brig 
|Ktrt  ijs  iijd  Item  to  robert  hunter  for  mendinge  of  the  gutter  stane  at  ninian  vats 
door  xld  Item  to  Dauid  Ouchterlony  1>ally  and  me  Dauid  Peiraone  directit  com- 
miailiiiiiifi«  to  Dundie  to  inquyre  anent  the  peet  iiij  merks.' 
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From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  revenue  of  the  burgh  consisted  of  reoti 
of  grass,  the  meal -mill,  customs,  shore-dues,  rents  of  sundry  properties,  besidei  fes- 
dudes,  considerable  sums  paid  by  burjijesses  on  their  admission,  and  fines  impoaed 
upon  offenders.  The  disbursements  include  payments  for  keeping  the  properties  of 
the  burgh  in  repair.  The  '  brig-end  '  was  the  I^y  Bridge.  The  *  aald  kirk,'  the 
door  of  which  Alexander  Smith  and  Andrew  Christie  were  paid  for  mending,  «u 
doubtless  the  Abbey  Church.  The  Lady  Chapel  is  always  described  in  the  records 
as  the  '  Chapel,'  and  that  building  was  not  at  this  time  the  property  of  the  Magis- 
trates, for  on  3rd  April  1592  they  conveyed  to  '  Andrew  Ochterlony,  burgess  of  the 
burgh  of  Arbroath,  a  tenement  of  the  said  burgh  formerly  called  8t  Mary's  Chkpol, 
lying  on  the  west  side  of  said  burgh.''  The  Chapel  had  lieen  sold  soon  after  tb» 
parish  church  was  built  and  opened  for  worship.  That  church  was  quite  >  new 
building  in  1606.  The  reference  is  therefore  to  the  Abbey,  as  is  also  the  item 
of  '  30  plensone  naills  to  the  kirk  port  and  deidis  door.'  The  '  kirk  poit '  wm 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  Abbey  Church.  The  '  deidis  door '  was  the  ea*teni 
entrance  to  the  bun,nng-ground.  It  obtained  the  name  from  its  having  beeo  tk 
gate  through  which  the  dead  were  formerly  carried  for  interment,  and  it  coatiDOcd 
to  be  known  as  the  '  deidis  door '  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  oentnrj. 
The  kirk,  for  the  mending  of  stools  in  which,  as  stated  in  the  treasurer's  B430ouiit, 
6s.  6d.  was  paid,  was  the  parish  church.  There  were  no  pews  in  the  charch  «t 
that  time,  pews  being  a  later  introduction  in  most  churches.  The  stools  referrai 
to  in  the  record  were  probably  those  of  the  Magistrates. 

The  grass  on  Boulzie  Hill  appears  from  these  accounts  of  the  burgh 
to  have  been  a  property  of  the  Corporation  in  the  beginning  of  the  se?eat« 
century.  It  was  regularly  let  year  by  year.  In  1608,  it  and  the  gnuiJ 
Madiegraham  Cross — a  piece  of  grass  land  adjoining  Seagate,  supposed  to  hsT« 
taken  its  name  from  an  ancient  cross  which  had  stood  there — were  let  for  iA- 
the  grass  between  the  mill  and  the  Chapel  was  in  the  same  year  let  to  TbooiM 
Ramsay  for  20s. ;  and  the  grass  of  the  bleicher  [bleaching]  green  at  the  sborp, 
near  Danger  Point,  was  let  to  Charles  Fithie  for  8s.  The  ground  from  tlw 
mill  to  the  Chapel,  the  mill  being  situated  near  the  modern  Brothock  Bridgv, 
was  called  the  Paramour  Dykes,  and  it  was  generally  under  that  name  tlvU 
the  grass  was  let.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  (amilj  " 
the  name  of  Paramoris,  who  in  the  dfteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had  property 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  grass  of  the  Common  Loans,  from  Demmorled  np 
to  the  moor,  was  let  for  50s.  in  the  year  1618,  and  that  of  the  common-fsol'' 
gates  [roads]  for  40s.  The  grass  from  the  mill  to  the  tJreen  Yanl  wns  let  for 
38.  4d.  In  1627  the  grass  of  Lady  loan  was  let  for  £60 ;  that  of  West  Inch* 
for  £33.  The  grass  of  Hercules  Den  is  entered  in  1638  as  coatnbuting  to 
revenue  of  the  burgh,  and  also  that  from  MiUgate  to  the  *  P«thfit.' 
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Tbe  itama  in  the  treaaurers'  aocoDiits  for  repairs  relate  largely  to  the  biidgea, 
Um  porta  or  gates  of  the  burgh,  and  the  mill.  The  bridge  at  Ladyloan,  or  the 
Sbore,  was  stone  ;  that  at  Miilgate  was  of  wood,  and  was  of  the  simplest  possible 
eonstraction.  in  1607,  63.  5d.  was  spent  for  mending  the  bridge  at  Miilgate,  and 
it  bad  to  lie  repaired  again  in  1610,  when  tbe  Operation  cost  16b.  The  mending 
oooBSBted  of  putting  trees,  croesed  by  planks  of  wood,  over  the  stream.  Some  of 
Uw  repain  made  upon  the  porta,  as  appears  from  the  account  for  1605-6,  were 
dooe  with  the  view  of  keeping  out  the  plague.  Andrew  Christie  and  other  trades- 
mea  reoeiTed  payments  for  such  services  in  1 607  and  1 608. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  account  for  1605-6  there  is  an  item  of  payment 
to  Andrew  Christie  for  making  a  'gibbot.'  Supposing  that  the  article  thus 
ileacribed  was  a  gallows,  which  is  not  very  clear,  this  is  one  of  the  few  allusions 
in  tlw  bnrgh  reconis  to  the  punishment  of  death.  The  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  mppe&rs  to  have  been  rarely  executed  within  the  burgh.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Court- Book,  under  date  7th  April  1623,  contains  a  reference  to  capital 
punishment : — '  The  same  day  James  Low  compeired  judiciallie  auid  accepted  \'pon 
hilB  l«niameot  and  neuer  to  be  fundin  be  nicht  or  be  day  within  any  part  of  this 
borgh  or  territorie  heirof  vnder  the  pane  of  death.' 

Workmen  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  burgh  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
Uqaor.  In  the  accounts  of  John  Aikman,  treasurer  in  1C08-9,  there  is  an  item  of 
8a.  for  'costing  of  Lordbuni  dykes,'  and,  at  the  bailie's  command,  3s.  were  given 
to  the  workmen  for  drink.  Such  entries  about  this  time  are  frequent ;  indeed, 
•llowmnoea  for  drink  to  the  workmen — sometimes  there  is  such  an  entry  as  '  mair 
for  drink  to  the  varkmen' — constituted  an  ordinary  it«m  in  the  cost  of  work. 
Our  anoeators  of  this  period  were  given  to  festivity.  We  have  no  suggestion  in 
tbe  acooonts  of  the  successive  treasurers  of  any  ascetic  influence  exerted  by  the 
tbeo  recently  established  reformed  religion.  Saints'  days  were  observed  with 
mirth  and  music,  and  St  Thomas'  Day  was  specially  honoured  in  this  respect. 
The  Corporation  paid  minstrels  to  discourse  what  music  they  could  to  the 
tniiH>etr«,  and  these  minstrels  accompanied  the  Magistrates  at  the  ceremony  of 
riding  the  marches.  The  escape  of  King  James  and  his  Parliament  from  the 
tnaaaon  of  Guy  Fawkes  was  annually  observed  by  the  burning  of  some  gunpowder 
«nd  the  drinking  of  wine;  and  the  same  monarch's  deliverance  from  the  earlier 
0<»wriie  conspiracy  was  commemorated  by  the  loyal  burgesses,  who,  with  the 
Magiatraten,  drank  wine  to  his  Majesty's  health,  the  minstrels  playing  the  while. 
In  1610,  the  Incorporation  of  Wrights  had  a  dinner,  and  the  piper  and  tiddler 
who  played  at  it  hod,  at  the  bailie's  command,   13s.  4d. 

During  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  immediately  succeeding  the  granting  of 
Ling  James's  charter,  a  large  nuniber  of  laudecl   proprietors,  as  well  as  freemen 

other  burghs,  were  admitted  burgesses  of  Arbroath.  These  admissions  offered 
an  occaaiou  for  fetitivity  which  wtu  not  allowed  to  pass  unimproved.     The  burgeu 
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hC*    !%■%  in  1610,  Jboms  Peter  hd  to 
■Mde  a  hoigm  and  beii^  pennitted  to 


mij 


pcwdea  of  Ike  SBottah 


IMM-IO  then  m  d 
:bri  of  Ctawfocd 


tiiwlMJ  M  KhaKomr  of  ale  at  work,  or  Uie 
■■r  oa  hoBd«y» ;  viahorB  of  dutinction  to 
!■!■  auiueafaat  in  the  same  moaner    Two 
Oik  doae  aJliancg  ketveen  Frano*  and  ScotUnd 
«f  tka  peoph^  aad  va  lutve  mcb  a  trac«  iu  tba 
of  prwwting  eonfectionarjr  stuffs,  along  vitk 
risilara  to   Umut   bargbs.      The  Ari)roftth 
■■7  cntnea  of  this  kind.      In  the  discharge  (or 
war  botiB  of  ooB&ttis  wheo  the  Biahop  and  Uie 
zItSk:'     1610-11,  'for  sog»r  when  mj  Lord  uf| 
irgBH  rne ; '   in  the  ame  accoont,   '  for  two  buiatii  of  ' 
¥ttmt  that   ii^h>  A*  I«dj   MariachalJ    was  in  Dafid 
for  wTne  and  Mfar  to  mj  Lord  of  Barlie  xlvia;'   to 
of  the  aald  hailjie  for  wyn«  to  my  Lord  Marqon 


het« 


Ochterkn  va  xxvia  8d  ; ' 
Kathmne  HaHea  at 
[of  Haoulton]  xxziia 

AflMog  aone  peraoaal  il—i  thef«  ta,  in  1606,  a  iia7m«Dt  of  lOo.  to  John  Snith 
for  bearing  a  kiter  to  Bdinbvrgh ;  in  1610,  36a.  8d.  was  disbarsed  for  a  joareej 
to  Mootroee.  Theae  itans  oecor  in  1611 :  For  the  first  time  the  aald  traasorer 
[Robert  Lveli]  rode  to  Forfar  for  his  hone  hire  xiiis  4d  Item  in  the  )^ademan  of 
Loars  for  Mr  John  and  him  xiis  Item  in  Forfar  for  themselves  and  their  bona^J 
xxTi  8d  Item  to  Ladowick  Gathrie  to  nm  with  them  vis.'  There  waa  paid  t^Hj 
the  hailie  40b.  to  ride  to  the  jnataoe  of  peace  [Justiciary  Court]  holdeti  at  Brnchtn. 
•  Wapon  schawinga,'  equivalent  to  rifle  practice  in  the  present  time,  continued  to^ 
be  held  regularly  at  every  Scottish  burgh  in  the  seventeenth  oentury,  and 
treasurer*'  aooonnts  show  paymeBtB  for  gunpowder  for  this  purpoee,  28«.  4d. 
paid  for  twenty  oancee. 

The  salmon  fishings  of  the  bur^  were  let  in  1606-7  to  David  Oohterlony,  on 
a  fifteen  years'  lease,  At  the  annual  rent  of  248.  In  1625,  the  salmon  fishings, 
'together  with  all  other  fishing  within  the  h&ill  bounds  of  the  Hurghs  liberties  of 
the  water  of  Brothok,'  were  leased  for  thirteen  years  to  Andrew  Wood  for  the 
yearly  rent  of  40s.  Thrae  lishings  were  situated  at  the  'water  month.'  Much  oare 
was  taken  alx>ut  this  time  to  keep  the  Brothock  in  a  pure  state.  There  an 
frwiuent  entries  of  payment  of  wages  to  workmen  who  were  employed  in  cleansing 
thr  chiiiinel,  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  the  burn.  A  century  afterwards,  as 
appear*  from  the  treasarers'  accounts  at  that  time,  the  payments  for  '  redding  the 
burn  nunith  *  were  still  continued. 

If  (here  was  a  good  deal  of  merrymaking  in  the  bur^  in  the  oJden  tine,  ^^ 
tind  also  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  offeDcea  were  soiBswhat 
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numerooi,  oansidcring  th&t   the  population  at   that  time  was  only  about  fifteen 

handrod.      It  is  in  the  record  of  the  treasurers'  receipts  that  we  get  information 

to  tl>is  matter  also.       The  account  for   1605-6,   it  will   be  oliserved,  contains 

mieh  entries.     A  few  others  may  be  given.     In  1610,  the  two  officers  of  the 

w«ra  in  the  list  of  offenders.      John  Schakart  and  William  Mikesone 

—oh  fined  16b  for  abusing  their  offices  m  pounding  James  Law,   maltman. 

Fonai  Sobakart  was  fined   16s  for  miareporting  [slandering]  Elspeth  Ochterlony, 

to  William  Mudie;  and  she  was  fined  in  another  16a  for  striking  Catherine 

ityne.  her  aerrant.      This  had  been  a  complicated  women's  quarrel,  and  the 

bailie  also  fined  'the  said  Elspeth  and  Catherine  ilk  ane  of  them  xvis  for  mis- 

the  said  Jon  at.'     Robert  Raitt,  Montrose,  was  ordained  to  pay  XI 0  for 

affbaaon  of  the  blood  of  James  Low,  maltuian  ;  £10  for  the  effusion  of  the  blood 

of  William  Dnrward  ;  £5  for  the  drawing  of  a  knife,  wherewith  he  struck  them  ; 

16a.  for  troubling  the  town.      In   1611,  James  Strachan  and  Alexander  and 

mA  Spink  were  each  fined  16s.  for  '  having  stoupis  [ale  measures]  not  sufficiently 

to  the  gaugei'     David  Christie  was  fined  40s.  for  not  putting  his  meal  to 

narkett  refusing  to  sell  the  same  to  the  neighbours,  and  forestalling  the  market. 

ofienoe  was  punished  with  greater  severity  than  slander  or   '  troubling  the 

town,*  ti»e  ordinary  penalty  of  which  wsw  a  fine  of  1 68.     That  was  the  penalty,  too, 

inpoeed  upon  one  Thomiu  Tuung   'for  giving  irreverent   language  at   the  bar.' 

Niniau  Spink  was  fined  16s.  'for  abusing  his  father  and  breaking  his  bucket  and 

i«toap  at  the  well.'      A  fine  of  £10  was  the  usual  penalty   for  assault  to  the 

aflbrion  of  blood.    It  was  infiicted  on  John  Hailes,  mariner,  who  assaulted  '  ane  poor 

From  the  case  of  Robert  Raitt  it  appears  that  there  was  an  extra  fine  of  £5 

a  wt»lfon  wa«  made  use  of.     There  was  a  case  of  that  kind  against  Thomas 

Ljpcl,  Jamw  Alexander,  and  Thomas  Simpson,  who  were  each  fined  £5  for  drawing 

thoir  nrords,  and  £10  'for  the  effusing  therewith  of  the  blood  of  Thomas  Hay.' 

Andrew  Christie  was  fined  £5  '  for  striking  William  Inglis  and  his  wife  in  their 

own  house,  under  xileDca  of  night.,  drawing  ane  dirk  to  have  stricken  them  witli.' 

The  Magistnites,  in  the  exercise  of  their  criminal  jurisdiction,  appear  to  have  taken 

notice  of  some  things  which  were  done  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  burgh.  For  example, 

they  fined  John  Jack  32s.  '  for  striking  ane  poor  man  in  the  Grange  of  Conan.' 

FroB  the  district,  complaints  uf  violence  continued  to  come  occasionally  before 
iha  Lords  of  the  Council.  On  23rd  October  162'i  there  was  a  petition  'by  Walter 
Laalie  in  Dentoun-mylne  of  Gairne,  tenant  and  servant  to  William  Ruthven  of 
Gairoe,  and  by  his  master  for  his  interest,  and  William  Hynd,  father-in-law 
of  Walter,'  alleging  that  '  Jiimes  Graydene  of  Pressok,  with  GiUwrt  Graydene, 
hargaM  of  Abirbrothok,  John  Henderson  there,  and  others,  all  armed,  came 
batweeu  12  and  1  o'clock  at  night  to  Leslie'.s  dwelling  house,  where  he,  his 
tuaily,  and  Williant  Hynd  were  in  bed.  They  surrounded  the  house,'  and  with 
riolanca  coutnuned  Leslie  to  submit,  'and  they  carried   him  captive  to  Abir- 
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brothok,  where  they  kept  him  prisoner  for  some  time,  until  he  was  compelled  for 
the  sake  of  liberty  to  sign  three  bonds  to  the  said  James  Grayden  of  certain  sums 
of  money,  with  a  renunciation  of  his  right  and  kindness  of  the  said  tnylne  of 
Dentoon,  ka.  Further,  when  they  seized  Leslie,  the  said  persons  '  trode,  tramplit, 
and  bruist '  William  Hynd,  '  ane  aj^t  wake  man,  lying  in  his  bed,  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  has  since  lain  bedfast  in  peril  of  his  life.'  The  petition,  with  its 
allegations,  was  purely  a  civil  action,  its  object  being  to  cause  production  of 
the  bonds  and  renunciation  referred  to.  On  13th  January  1625  there  was  a 
complaint  to  the  Council  by  Walter  Innes  of  Segetmiln,  alleging  assaolt  and 
spoliation.  The  complainer  had  bargained  with  a  county  laird  to  deliver  to  him 
'ten  last  of  kelling'  (cod)  for  the  sum  of  1200  merks.  He  received  the  money, 
but,  having  'set  out  homeward,  and  gone  into  the  town  of  Abirbrothock  by  the 
way,  he  was  followed  thither  by  the  buyer,  with  some  of  his  friends,  all  armed, 
and  learning  that  he  was  in  the  house  of  Mr  Patrick  Carnegie,  they  went  thither 
early  in  the  morning  before  he  was  out  of  bed  and  entered  the  house,'  alleging  that 
the  complainer  bad  been  paid  a  larger  sum  than  1200  merks.  They  first  desired 
him  to  let  it  be  counted ;  but  as  he  refused  to  trust  his  money  in  their  hands, 
'  they  then,  as  he  was  lying  in  his  bed,  held  drawn  quhingeris  to  his  broatt  aod 
threattinit  him  with  death  to  lay  down  the  money  unto  thame.'  The  upshot  of  it 
was,  according  to  the  complaint,  that  the  money  was  counted  out,  put  into  a  purse, 
along  with  some  more  money  and  two  gold  rings,  and  carried  away,  Innes  at  the 
same  time  being  maltreated.  This  was  the  accusation  made  by  the  petitioner.  It 
was  treated  by  the  Lords  as  a  matter  for  evidence  in  a  civil  action.' 

The  record  of  the  administration  of  the  burgh  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  begins  in  1617,  twelve  years  after  the  date  of  the  first  of  the 
treasurer's  accounts  in  the  same  volume,  tt  is  entitled,  '  Second  Court-Book  of 
the  Actis  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberbrothok,'  and  the  writer  was  Alexander  Pierson, 
Town  Clerk.  The  first  minute  is  of  3rd  September  1617.  At  that  time  Thomas 
Pierson  and  John  Grainger  were  bailies.  The  election  of  magistrates  iu  1617 
took  place  on  6th  October,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  elections  were  then  gone 
about  a[>pear8  from  the  following  minute  of  the  proceeding : — 

'The  quhUk  day  the  saidis  baillies  dimittiug  their  offices  b«  laying  doone  the 
wand  of  iustice  removing  furth  of  iugement  Mr  Patrik  Cam^^  is  electit  and 
choesin  baillie  for  my  lord  marques  of  Hamilton  Lord  of  Arbroith  be  rertew  of  my 
Lord  Camegyee  Letter  iudiciallie  producit  haiffing  commissione  to  that  effect  of  my 
lord  Marques  David  raiusay  is  electit  l>aillie  for  this  burgh  for  this  yeir  inunming 
be  pluralite  of  voittis  of  the  oycbbouris  theircf  Quhu  sittand  doune  in  iudgnienc 
gaiif  thair  aythis  de  fideli  udministrudone  to  exeroe  iustioe  and  iudgement  without 
fead  or  favor ' 

The  couuoillom  elected  were:  'George  Pieraone,  M*' J  hone  Ormngar,  Thvoun 
■  K«ci«tM  of  Privy  Couneil,  sUi.  762,  870. 
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Renone,  Jhone  Aikmane  elder,  M'  George  Aikmane,  Alex'  Rynd,  Alex'  Petor, 
Robert  Ljrae,  Andro  Eliot,  James  Wood,  Jhone  Ochterlony,  Robert  Ochterlony.' 
TIm  Ijmen  appointed  were  all  members  of  Council,  the  dyke-pristsers  were  burgesses 
not  in  the  Council,  two  of  the  four  flesh  and  skin  prissers  appear  to  have  been  in 
Um  Ooimoil,  and  the  same  two  were  flesh-market  overseers.  The  meal-market 
cmntara  ware  not  in  the  Council,  but,  like  the  other  officials,  they  were  appointed 
by  that  body.  Two  constables  and  three  officers  were  appointed.  The  bailies  made 
•■  well  as  administered  law,  and  they  sometimes  did  so  of  their  own  authority, 
wtthoot  the  advice  of  the  Council,  as  appears  from  the  following  with  regard  to 
tTKpaaa  on  com  Uknds,  which  was  enacted  on  18tb  May  1630  : — 

'The  quhilk  day  the  Baillyes  statutt  and  oi-daned  that  no  persone  nor  persones 
irilh  cairt  or  hors  cam  vpon  their  nybouris  lands  efter  the  same  salbe  sawin  with 
eomeB  or  teild  to  the  heid  fur  and  that  the  pairtie  failleour  for  the  first  fait  sail  pay 
16a  for  the  secund  fait  32s  and  so  furth  quhairof  the  ane  half  to  the  thesaurer  to 
lbs  behove  of  the  toune  the  vther  half  to  the  pairtie  grieved  and  that  besyd  and 
attoar  [over  and  above]  the  prysed  skeyth.' 

Besides  the  Burgh  Court-Books,  the  records  of  the  Convention  of  Burghs  and 
Ik*  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  preserve  the  names  of  members  of  the  Town 
0?lfnf^'  and  other  prominent  burgesses  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
aentary.  A  complete  list  of  the  Town  Council  in  1600 — the  year  after  the  granting 
of  the  burgh  charter — is  given  in  the  band  entered  into  by  the  members,  under 
peoaltj  of  £1000,  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  feud  between  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Lord  Ogilvy.  The  Council  consisted  of  Thomas  Persoun,  Johnne  Aikman, 
ThomaJi  Ramsay,  bailies,  and  Alexander  Wode,  Patrick  Balfour,  Jobne  HaiUis, 
Robert  Lyn,  Robert  Murray,  Andre  Auchterlony,  Andro  Dunlop,  Andro  Eliot, 
AfandiMne  Creychtoun,  and  Robert  Persoun. 

The  burgh  was  represented  at  two  meetings  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs 
in  1616  by  Andrew  Elliot,  who  attended  the  first  of  these  Conventions,  and  by 
John  Grainger,  who  was  commissioner  to  the  second ;  David  Ramsay  was  com- 
■MBoner  in  1620;  John  Grainger  in  1626;  James  Persoun  in  1628;  and  David 
Rrnnty  in  1649  and  1650.  At  a  Convention  held  in  1617  attention  was  directed 
to  irrvgolarities  in  the  election  of  magistrates  in  the  burghs.  Arbroath  and  several 
ollwr  bargha  were  specially  ordered  to  produce  the  form  of  their  election,  and  the 
order  waa  repeated  two  years  afterwards.  On  neither  occasion  did  Arbroath 
ooaaplj  with  the  order.  The  first  time  the  burgh  was  fined  £20  for  its  non- 
ooBfiUanoe  ;  the  second  time,  £40.  St  Andrews,  Selkirk,  and  Stirling  were 
iiiiifl»rly  fined. 

When  James  VI,  visited  his  native  kingdom,  in  1617,  he  wont  to  Kinnaird 
Cbctle  and  hunted  on  Montrethmont  Muir.  All  the  parishes  between  Dundee 
•ad  Kinnaird  were  required  to  provide  transport  for  his  bag  and  baggage. 
AiDoag  thoae  pariahee,  Barry  supplied  8  carts  16  hones;   Panbride,  16  carts  30 
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horses;  CTarmyllie,  8  carts  16  horses;  Arbirlott,  20  carts  40  horses;  Bt  Vigeani, 
20  carts  40  horses ;  Inverkeilor,  20  carts  40  horses.^  The  tignres  give  a  rourfj 
approximation  to  the  relative  population  and  wealth  of  the  parishes  at  the  time. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  king's  visit  the  Magistrates  of  Arbroath  were  requirfd  to 
provide  suitable  entertainment  for  some  of  his  followers.  A  note  of  preparations 
for  the  king's  visit  states  that,  it  being  considered  probable  that  some  of  his  trsin 
and  followers  should  '  make  tlieir  address  for  lodgings  in  Forfar  and  Arbroath,'  the 
Magistrates  were  written  to  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  towns  to  be  well  and 
abundantly  furnished  with  all  kind  of  '  vieuers '  for  men  and  horse,  and  with  good 
napery  and  bedding.* 


CHAPTER    X. 


I 


REPRESENTATIVES      IN      PARLIAMENT  —  THE     CIVIL      WAR —  ARBROATH      SOLDISBS     AT 
ABERDEEN — THE    ABBEY     AND    THE     PRELATES — THE     BISHOP     OP    MOKAT — WAS 

TAXES THE     HARQUIS     OP     MONTROSE     AT     ARBKOATB — CROMWELL's    SHIPS    AXD 

OABMICHAEL's     OON8  —  THE     RESTORATION  —  THE     KARL     OP     PANUCBE     AND    THB 

TOWN THE    WAKDHILL APPEABANCB    OP    THE    TOWN    IN     1685 — NKIOHBODBniG 

ESTATES. 

THE  volume  of  records  from  which  the  illustrations  of  burgh  life  iu  the  earlitr 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  derived,  l>eginning  two  years  after  the 
accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English  throne,  terminates  two  years  prior 
to  the  execution  of  his  son,  Charles  I.  Of  the  great  events  to  the  nation  which 
were  crowded  into  the  later  years  of  that  period  the  tecord  contains  no  tnce 
whatever.  But  Arbroath,  by  its  successive  commissioners  in  Parliament,  took 
some  part  in  what  was  going  on.  Prom  a  period  shortly  after  it  obtained  tU 
charter,  the  burgh  was  continuously  represented  in  the  iScottish  Parliaments  till 
their  abolition  at  the  union  in  1707.  James  Pierson  ['Pearson '  iu  the  Acts]  was 
commissioner  for  Arbroath  in  the  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  which  met  in  16X6.' 
The  burgh  was  represented  in  1639-1640  by  David  Ramsay  ;  in  1643-48  by  Jdu 
Ochterlony,  in  1649  by  David  lianisay,  in  1654  by  Sir  Alexander  Wedderbom  tt 
Bl&ckuesa,  in  1658  by  Laurence  Oxburgh.  The  latter  two  yttrv  the  suctiesiivc 
commissioners  from  this  group  of  burghs  t^o  the  English  Parliament  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth.  After  the  Restoration,  the  burgh  comniissiouert  to  ths 
restored   Scottish   Parliament  were  John  ()cht«rlony,    1661-1662;     It  *"    ni«, 

1667-73;  John  Kid,  1678-SC  ;    Patrick  8te vine,  1689-1700  ;   and  Job h  ,.,■, 

>  Priry  Council  Keg.  x.  118.  *  MelroM  Pspeis,  L  KM.  >  Aeti  of  Pm-L  of  Bout.,  v.  19B. 
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i7O3-l"07.'      A   majority  of  the  eommiBsioners   were   probably  provosts  of   the 
It  appears  to  h»ve  J>een  tho  practice  of  the  Town  Council  to  elect  their 
to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  a«  well  hs  in  the  Convention  of  Royal 
Rxxr^^  —  a  practice   which    uust   have   added    much  to   the   importance  of   the 

^B^Hmo  David  Ramsay  first  took  bis  seat  in  Parliament  the  country  was  in  the 
i^(  of  the  civil  war.  In  the  year  1639,  there  was  a  regiment  of  '  Angous  men ' 
ri  on  the  side  of  tiie  Covenanters.  The  regiment  comprised  an  Arbroath 
*n  ■  ^  ,  and  Npalding  reiat«£  that  'thaytook  ane  of  the  tounes  cullouris  of 
^t>£r>dein.  and  gavi*  it  to  the  toune  of  Abirbrothokis  soldiouris,  becaus  thay  had 
novs^  of  theur  owin,  and  quhilk  wes  not  thair  kynd  to  cary.''^  It  has  been 
■QppcMd  that  the  Arbroath  soldiers  got  a  present  of  the  Aberdeen  flag  as  a 
r««w  ^ud  of  gallant  conduct,  but  the  chronicler  is  silent  on  the  point. 

*Xlm>agh  its  Abbey  as  well  as  its  soldiers,  Arbroath  had  a  connection  with 
*^"*  ei»il  disttirhaDcee  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  '  Charge  of  the  Scottish 
Oo^aaaiisBioners  against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lieutenant  of 
'•^^i^uid,'  it  is  brought  against  them  that  they  endeavoured  'to  gane  from  the 
••o^l^  men,  for  the  l)enefit  of  prelatis  and  their  adherenlis.  the  abhaceis  of  Kelso, 
•^-"•i  »biuthoc»  8,  Androis,  and  Lundoiris.'^  The  charge  was  founded  on  a  corre- 
JoDce  between  the  Bishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Ross.  Laud  and  Straflbrd 
able  men,  but  they  would  certainly  never  have  succeeded,  however  earnestly 
might  have  tried,  in  persuading  'the  noble  men,'  the  lords  of  erection,  or 
**■■'•  w  luccesiiors,  to  give  up  the  abbacies. 

*3l)e  war  between  Crown  and  C^ovenant  was  an  unfortunate  business  for  prelates 
***^ «SnJly.     One  of  them,  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  was  driven  by  the  stress  of  the 
•*-"^aB  to  seek  retirement  in  Arbroath.     Spalding  says  of  him,  under  date  1641  : 


mm  tym*  Biiohup  of  Momy  u  set  to 

'  ooi  of  the  tollntitfa  of   Edinburgh,  vpon 

■Bd  lia  goia  to  Aji{;ouia,  qoluir  with 


hit  brother Gxithrie,  miniiter  at  ArbirUt,  in 

Guthrie,  smi  Abirbrotbok,  now  and  then  he  qayetUe 
rumaiiu,  and  neuer  cau  bak  to  Spynne  agaiio.'  * 


and     from    that    paat  toaardia    AngooM,     hir 

huRband    remainiug    in  Abirbrotbok,    who    had 

neuer  win   vthur  tinee  hir   huaband  wea  takin 
aouth. '  * 


-In  the  following  year  the  Bishop  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  sons 

^  luiiiia,   tba    biacbopii    wyf    leave*    Morray, 
«i«TP7il  be  hia  two  aona,  Ur  Johne  iJuthrie, 
of  Doffaa,  aad  Mr  Patrik  Truthric,  oam 
*^    *^]a  Abinlaift  vpoaa  Um  13th  of  May  [VM,], 

^•*   Biafaop  of  Moray  and  his  brother,  the  minister  of  Arbirlot,  were  of  the  family 
***    CJnthrie  ol  Guthrie. 

In  the  spring  of  1644,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  being  then  in  arms  against  the 

'liameut,  a  Committee  of  the  Estates  was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  'go 

js  thn  north,  and  to  have  the  government  of  the  afiairs  of  the  forces  to  be 

^Vm  Iho  BoUa  of  the  rorliamenU.  '  Memorialli  of  Tniblea,  p.  364. 

*  liou.  of  the  Trublrn  in  Soot,  and  £ng.  i.  199.        •  Ibid,  ii  142. 
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sent  thither,  and  to  give  their  best  advice  and  assistance  to  what  ma;  oondooe  to 
the  good  and  safety  of  the  same.'^  John  Ochterlony,  commissioner  for  Arbrostll, 
was  appointed  a  member  of  this  Committee  of  the  Estates,  which  wbs  invectd 
with  virtually  supreme  authority,  superintending  the  administration  of  affairt  in 
the  northern  counties,  and  acting  at  the  same  time  as  a  council  of  war.  From  hi* 
appointment  on  the  committee  to  whom  Parliament  at  a  critical  jnnrture  hud 
delegated  its  authority,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Ochterlony  was  regarded  u  b 
man  of  capacity  and  inEuence.  On  being  re-elected  a  member  of  the  third 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  which  met  in  1644,  he  was  again  appointed  on  the 
Committee  of  the  North.  Subsequently,  when  Parliament  appointed  oommitteM 
of  war  for  the  several  shires,  John  Ochterlony  was  nominated  on  the  oomtuitt* 
for  Angus. 

Parliament,  on  26th  February  1645,  passed  an  Act  for  the  maintenuic«  of 
th«9  army.  It  required  Arbroath  to  provide  10  men,  and  a  monthly  pay  of  £90, 
Dundee,  186  men,  and  £1674  monthly  ;  Montrose,  53  men,  and  £477  ;  Brechin, 
20  men,  and  £180 ;  Forfar,  6  men,  and  £54.*  The  proportions  were  fii«i 
aooording  to  the  taxed  rolls  of  the  burghs  The  war  taxation  was  altered  (ran 
time  to  time.  On  20th  February  1647,  the  monthly  payment  by  Arbroath  wil 
fixed  for  nine  months  at  £81,^  and  on  7th  March  1649  it  was  ordered  to  tw  lor 
three  months  at  £97,  4b,* 

In  the  spring  of  1645,  the  civil  war  came  close  to  Arbroath.  On  the  fith  of 
April  in  that  year,  the  burgeaaeB,  when  they  got  out  of  bed,  were  prolwvbly  a  little 
surprised  when  they  heard  that  overnight  they  had  had  a  visit  from  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  and  his  wild  Highlanders,  Things  wei'e  then  going  very  badly  with  the 
lioyalists  ;  the  game  was  nearly  played  out.  In  Scotland,  the  great  Miu^uis,  on* 
of  the  livst  to  keep  the  field  for  King  Charles,  had  descended  into  the  low  country 
at  the  head  of  the  Highland  clans,  carrying  fire  and  sword  wherever  he  appaarad. 
Uut  with  his  former  friends  the  Covenanters  in  his  front,  Montrose  deemed  it 
prudniit  to  fall  back  from  the  passes  of  the  Forth  to  Dundee,  which  be  partly 
sacked  and  burned.  General  Baillie,  who  was  lying  with  his  army  at  Perth, 
hearing  of  the  march  of  Montrose  to  Dundee,  immediately  proceeded  thither, 
tlie  Marquis  withdrew  his  men  towards  Arbroath.  Many  of  them  were  intoxicated, 
th«  wini'  roUara  of  Dundee  having  bf^n  broken  into  by  the  Highlanders,  hut  th« 
MarquiN  cuiitinuod  to  retreat  in  fairly  good  order.  Baillie  hod  entered  Duodea 
from  the  w««t  just  aa  Montrose  w.is  leaving  the  town  by  the  eastern  port,  and  two 
rdiviitioMs  of  Ins  army  followed  close  in  pursuit,  one  of  them  taking  the  ciHurt  road, 
rliioh  thr<  Koyalista  had  taken,  and  the  other  division  striking  inland,  towanli 
Korfar,  with  tho  view  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Montrose  in  that  direction.  The 
M)tn{iUM  arrived  at  Arbroath  about  midnight ;  but  an  open  country,  with  the  wm 
M\  oni'  nidi',  and  tho  oncniy  liy  skil^ll  dispositions  seeking  to  close  him  in,  was  oot 
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a  safe  situation,  and  accordingly  Montrose,  without  resting  at  Arbroath,  continued 
his  rstreat  to  the  Grampians.  His  retreat  was  a  masterly  manosuvre,  but  neither 
it  nor  the  victories  with  which  it  was  followed  up  were  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
sinking  fortunes  of  the  Royalists,  or  to  preserve  either  the  king  or  his  general  in 
Scotland  from  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner. 

On  16th  December  Ck>lonel  Smart's  regiment  was  ordained  by  the  Scottish 
Estates  '  forthwith  to  march  to  Arbroath,  and  quarter  there  till  they  receive  further 
notice.'  The  quartering  of  soldiers  on  the  burghs  was  frequently  felt  and 
complained  of  as  burdensome,  and  thus,  under  date  9th  February  1649,  the 
following  order  occurs  with  regard  to  a  petition  from  Arbroath  : 


'  The  EstaU  of  P&rlemeDt  hKribg  taken  to  thair 
oonsidenitioim  the  rapplicatioun  of  the  baiUies 
CoanBilI  and  Comuntie  of  the  burgh  of  Aber 
brothok  orsring  four  hundreth  men  ander  the 
oonmund  of  Colonell  Johnoelnnei  quartered  upon 
the  laid  burgh  be  the  space  of  fyre  weelu  outrun 
to  be  remoTed  aff  the  aaid  burgh  of  Aberbrotbok 
and  that  in  regaird  not  only  of  the  oppraaaounei 
plundering*  locall  and  trannent  quarteriogs 
endured  be  the  laid  burgh  bot  alao  in  regaird  of 
thair  great  (traits  both  of  meat  and  fyre  as  the 


said  lupplicatioun  at  more  length  bean  qlk  being 
taken  into  conaideratioun  of  the  aaids  Ectats  of 
Parlement  they  give  and  grannt  warrand  and 
oommand  to  the  said  Colonell  Inue*  for  removing 
of  the  said  four  hundreth  man  aff  the  said  burgh 
of  Aberbrothok  to  the  toune  of  Ihindee  and  that 
beoaus  the  said  four  hundreth  men  hes  aacigned 
to  them  the  haill  ahjre  of  Forfar  for  thair  winter 
quarters  wtin  the  qlk  shyre  the  said  totin  of 
Dundee  lyes.'' 


It  must  have  been  a  serious  matter  for  the  little  community  which  Arbroath 
then  was  to  have  had  four  hundred  soldiers  quartered  upon  it,  and  which  burden 
was  independent  of  the  monthly  payments  that  were  required  to  be  made  under 
the  Act  of  Maintenance.  A  detachment  of  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel 
Innes  was  stationed  at  Forfar,  and  on  the  same  day  in  which  Arbroath  obtained 
relief,  and  for  similar  reasons,  the  Forfar  detachment  was  also  ordered  to  remove 
to  Dundee.  This  was  done  on  the  petition  of  the  '  Provost,  Bckilies,  Counsel!,  and 
community  of  Forfar.'  But  such  relief  in  these  times  was  only  of  short  duratioit, 
and  thus  it  is  found  that  on  Ist  June  1649,  Wedderbum's  regiment  was  'ordered 
to  quarter  at  Arbroath.' 

After  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  connection  with  the  effort  of  the  Scots  to 
maintain  the  monarchy  in  the  person  of  his  son  against  the  forces  of  the  English 
Commonwealth,  there  occurred  a  memorable  incident  in  local  annals.  This  was 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by  Cromwell  or  one  of  his  officers  to  land  troops  at 
Arbroath.  Charles  11.  was  with  his  army  at  Stirling,  and  the  object  of  the  English 
in  seeking  a  lunding  at  Arbroath  was  to  take  possession  of  Angus,  and  to  shut 
the  gate  of  the  North  at  Perth.  There  is  a  notice  in  the  records  of  the  Kirk- 
Session  of  Brechin  of  this  movement  of  the  English  upon  Arbroath  The  record 
bears  that  on  2nd  July  1651  there  was  'no  session,  neither  sermon,  this  Wednes- 
day, by  reason  all  within  this  burgh  was  called  to  go  to  Aberbrothock,  to  aauit 

>  Acta  of  Paris,  vi.  pt.  ii.  170. 
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them  against  the  pursninf;  enemy  by  sea.' '  Not  only  the  people  of  Brechin,  bat 
those  of  the  upper  districts  of  tlie  county  generally,  were  summoned  to  the  co»at 
to  prevent  the  English  from  landing.  Arbroath  was  never  a  fortified  town,  and 
although  there  was  civil  war  in  the  country  it  was  at  this  time  quite  defenceless. 
In  that  state  of  matters,  its  chief  men,  Patrick  Wallace  and  other  burgesses, 
applied  to  one  Alexander  Carmiehael,  a  prosperous  shipowner  and  burgess  of 
Dundee,  for  the  loan  of  some  cannon.  Carmiehael  refused  to  give  the  guns  unti] 
the  applicants  granted  him  an  obligation  '  to  re-deliver  the  said  guns  free  from  all 
skaith,  harm,  or  danger,  or  else  to  pay  the  sum  of  £500  as  the  price  agreed  upon, 
and  that  in  respect  that  he  forsaw  the  guns  were  not  only  liable  to  great  danger 
ex  sua  rvUura,  but  likewise  because  Aberbrothock  was  a  naked  town,  wanting 
walls,  men,  and  skill.'  In  consequence  of  this  obligation  being  given,  the  guns 
were  sent  to  Arbroath,  and  they  appear  to  have  done  good  service.  That,  at  all 
events,  was  asserted  in  the  Court  of  Session,  where  the  matter  ultimately  appeared. 
In  a  pleading  before  the  Court  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  King's  Advocate  to 
Oharlea  II.,  it  is  stated  that  'the  town  of  Aberbrothock  did  owe  to  the  said  guns 
the  resistance  they  made  to  Cromwell's  ships  in  three  several  attacks,  wherein  if 
they  had  wanted  guns  their  town  had  been  burnt.'  ^  But  although  the  guns  were 
of  use  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  face 
of  the  resistance  offered,  the  English  force  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  do  more 
than  harass  the  coasts,  and  the  ships  were  drawn  off  from  Arbroath.  But  the 
English  ships  were  still  within  sight  when  the  Arbroath  men,  rather  prematurely, 
were  ong.iged  in  talking  back  to  Dundee  the  borrowed  guns.  This  proceeding  was 
observed  from  the  ships,  and  as  it  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  the  enemy  that 
the  guns  were  borrowed,  and  that  all  that  was  going  forward  was  simply  a  return 
of  the  loan,  it  was  concluded  that  the  movement  along  the  shore  had  a  hostile 
object.  The  ships  accordingly  opened  <ire,  and  the  party  in  charge  of  the  guns 
were  fain  to  bury  them  in  the  sandhills  of  Elliot  or  Barry,  and  beat  a  retreat. 
But  as  the  Eitglish  had  observed  how  the  cannon  were  disposed  of,  they  landed 
some  of  their  men,  who  took  them  on  board  the  ships,  so  that  the  borrowed  guns 
were  seen  no  more  by  their  owners.  After  the  Restoration,  Alexander  Carmiehael 
raised  the  action  for  restitution  of  the  guns  or  their  value ;  bat  notMrithstanding 
that  he  had  on  his  side  the  able  advocacy  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  Court  of 
Session  decided  the  case  in  fav'our  of  Arbroath,  on  the  ground  that  the  cannon 
were  used  in  defence  of  the  sovereign,  and  that  they  were  captured  in  war.  The 
fact  that  Mr  Carmiehael  lust  his  ctise  does  not  seem  to  have  led  him  to  entertain 
any  feeling  of  ill-will  to  the  town  ;  at  all  events,  it  was  his  son  or  grandson,  John 
Carmiehael,  who,  having  settled  in  Arbroath,  in  1735  instituted  the  charity  known 
as  '  Ciirmichael's  Mortiticatiou.'  Perhaps  these  Arbrtiath  guns  were  included,  with 
the  captures  which  hiul  Ix-en  made  by  Commissary -General  Whalley  along  the  Fife 
>  BUck't  Hiitury  of  Brechin,  y.  69.  *  Worka  of  Sir  G«or)[o  Idiukenxi*— PlMdin^,  p.  36. 


ibara,  in  the  statement  given  by  Cromwell  In  his  letter  written  trom  Rosaend 
Outi*.  Bumtialand,  on  '29th  July  1651,  and  addreeaed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Boom  o(  Commons.  The  Protector  speaks  of  '  great  store  of  great  artillery  and 
divws  ihipe  having  been  captured,'  and  adds :  '  The  enemy's  affairs  are  in  some 
ire,  as  wc  hear.  Surely  the  Lord  will  blow  upon  them.'  The  dis- 
ire  was  very  great.  It  was  a  few  months  after  this  letter  was  written  that 
»dee  vas  captured  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Monk,'  and  the  whole  cl 

district,  as  ind«)ed  all  Scotland,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  English 
iwealtii. 

la  1651  the  English  Commissioners  in  Scotland  made  propositions  with  a  view 
to  tlie  union  of  the  two  countries,  and  on  16th  March  the  assent  of  the  deputies 
(rom  Aberbrothock,  along  with  those  of  other  burghs,  to  the  propositions  were  read 
btloTB  the  English  Parliament.  Thomas  Hamilton  was  appointed  deputy  from 
Axtiroatb  to  the  conference  with  the  Parliament.  Ultimately,  a  scheme  for  the 
r^ireMntation  of  Scotland  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  was  devised.  In 
•MOrdance  with  it  twenty  members  were  allotted  to  the  shires  in  Scotland,  and 
laa  to  the  burghs.  Forfar,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Brechin  were 
rapreaeated  by  one  member,  and  according  to  an  ordinance  passed  on  27th  June 
liM,  Dnndee  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  election.  On 
dnwUnas  Day  1655,  there  was  passed  'an  order  and  declaration  of  His  Highness' 
[the  Lord  Protector]  Council  in  Scotland  for  the  government  thereof,  for  the  more 
•qMl  raising  of  the  .<isse«sment  of  £10,000  by  the  month.'  Under  this  ordinance, 
Qnuniauoners  of  Excise  were  appointed  for  the  various  shires  and  burghs.  Those 
for  Arbroath  were  '  the  Bailies  for  the  time  being,  Alexander  Kid,  John  Fithie, 
Mtd  John  Aachterlonie,  burgesses,'  and  the  Magistrates  were  also  appointed 
Jwfeioea  of  the  Peace  of  Forfarshire.  The  sum  of  £6,  1 5s  was  the  proportion  of 
tlM  aMeMment  of  £10,000  on  Scotland  which  fell  to  be  paid  by  the  burgh  of 
Arbroath.  Similar  appointments  of  commissioners  were  made  in  1656  and  1659, 
■ad  the  Acts  imposing  taxation,  paiiaed  at  Westminster,  set  forth  the  proportions 
to  be  paid  in  Scotland. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Patrick  Wallace  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
pvoearing  Alexander  Oarmichael's  guns  for  the  defence  of  Arbroath  held  municipal 
oAee  in  the  burgh,  probably  as  provost.  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1653,  John 
Odrterlony  was  provost,  John  Ramsay  wa«  one  of  the  bailies,  and  James  Pierson 
«aa  tovn-derk.  In  1672  the  office  of  provost  was  held  by  John  Aikman,  of  the 
fnuly  of  Cairuie.  Patrick  Wallace  was  provost  of  the  burgh  when,  in  1675,  he 
■ortified,  in  the  hands  of  the  Kirk-Session,  100  merks  to  the  poor. 

In  1681  the  Ma^tratea  and  Town  Council  took  the  oath  directed  against  the 


'tU  lliuiia,  •hit  wu  ProTort  of  DaadM  wh«a       of  Oilchom,    nasr   Arfaroath. — Dr    K.    Small'i 
QaaMsl  Moak  Bad*  his  mcrflil««  iinnlt  on  thftt       Staturtical  Aooonnt  of  tha  Pariah  and  Town  o( 
a  lat  8spil«Bb«r  1661,   wu  aftorwaitli        Dundee  in  the  year  1793. 
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PrenbyterianB  and  the  Covenants.  The  oath  was  impoBed  upon  all  in  anj  aatharity 
in  the  country.  There  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Town  Council  to  subscribe  this  oath,  imposed  by  a  serrile 
Parliament  at  the  command  of  a  degenerate  dynasty,  then  nearing  its  final  downfall. 
On  the  contrary,  in  Arbroath,  as  elsewhere  north  of  the  Tay,  there  existed  a 
strong  popular  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  restored  Government,  whose  arbitrary 
measures  had  not  been  felt  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  those  times,  when 
communication  between  one  part  of  Scotland  and  another  was  not  so  easy  aa  it  is 
now,  there  may  have  existed  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  persecution  to 
which  the  Presbyterians  of  the  southern  and  western  shires  were  being  subjected. 
The  oath  was  also  subscribed  by  the  deacons  of  the  incorporated  trades.  The 
names  of  those  subscribing  it  were  :  Patrick  Wallace,  provost ;  John  Kydd,  bailie; 
Patrick  Steven,  bulie ;  John  Webster,  James  Moodie,  William  Ochterlony, 
Alexander  Webster,  James  Stevenson,  Henry  Fithie,  councillors  ;  John  Bamsay, 
late  bailie  ;  John  Lyell,  deacon  convener ;  James  Dalgetty,  clerk ;  David  Ogilvy, 
William  Stevenson,  councillors ;  John  Duncan,  councillor  and  deacon  of  the 
glovers  ;  John  Wallace,  councillor  and  deacon  of  the  shoemakers ;  John  Colvill, 
deacon  of  the  hammermen  ;  James  Will,  deacon  of  the  bakers  ;  James  Ferguson, 
deacon  of   the   tailors  ;    David  Watson,   deacon  of   the  weavers  ;    James  Spink, 

councillor.     The  signatures  are  witnessed  by Fairweather,  James  Allardyce, 

and  John  Dalgetty,  notaries.  ^ 

Amidst  the  troubles  of  the  country  a  local  dispute  of  some  importance,  aiid 
which  proved  to  be  of  long  standing,  found  its  way  into  the  Scots  Parliament  and 
the  Convention  of  fiurghs.  On  16th  March  1649  Parliament  granted  A  'ratifica- 
tion in  favour  of  David  Sowtar  of  the  mill  of  Arbroath.'  Following  closely  on  this 
ratification  a  question  on  the  subject  arose  in  the  Convention  of  Burghs,  aa  reoorded 
in  the  printed  records  of  that  body.  In  1648  the  burgh  had  been  ordained  to 
produce  its  charter  of  the  mill  and  mill  lands,  but  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  at  a 
Convention  at  Queensferry  on  4th  July  1649  it  was  fined  £20  Scots  for  its  failure, 
the  order  to  produce  the  charter  being  also  renewed  under  threat  of  the  line  iieing 
doubled  in  the  event  of  further  failure.  Nine  days  afterwards,  at  a  Particular 
Convention  at  Edinburgh,  an  excuse  by  the  burgh  was  accepted  and  the  fine 
remitted ;  but  the  Council  were  again  ordained  to  produce  their  doouiuents 
concerning  the  mill.     At  a  Convention  held  in  Edinburgh  five  years  afterwards — 


'  The  oommiMioner  of  Arbroath  ' '  deoUired  tbat 
they  had  no  ohartar  of  thoir  milne  and  mil&e 
landi*  apairt,  leing  it  wu  built  be  thair  burgb 
vpoti  anc  peace  of  tbair  comnioun  landia,  with 
tb«  whioh  dMiarationo  tbo  preuut  oomniisaioDeria 
ar  latiafled."  Anant  the  8th  act  of  the  particular 
oo&vention  held  in  July  1649,  the  oomminioner  of 


Arbroath  prodveed  the  dopUoato  of  the  ooQtl«9t 
between  them  and  Lord  Ogilvie  of  thoif  fommonty. 
The  oommijaioDer*  ordained  the  huijli  "  hi  [«v- 
daoe  thair  exact  itilligenoe  t<i  the  nixt  ftnanll 
conventioDe  iii  proMcatlng  the  reoorcii*  of  thair 
oommoou  milim  and  milDe  lamlia  to  be  anutaxt  to 
thair  commoan  good." ' 


■  Burgh  Court-Book. 
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The  question  of  the  rights  in  the  bargh  mill  came  up  again  at  a  ConTention 
held  at  Haddington,  3rd  July  1656  : 

'  Anent  the  5  kct  of  the  liurt  ^nerall  ooDTsn- 
tiooe,  compeared  June*  Peddie  of  Monro*  [to 
whom  the  matter  had  been  remitted]  itnd  produced 
ane  perfyt  inrentur  of  the  said  Darid  Sutoor  his 
riohtia  whairwith  the  aaidLi  commiaaioneris  wer 
content  and  did  approve  of  hia  report,  and  ordaines 

At  Edinburgh,  on  2nd  February  1660, 

'  The  oommiBaionen  recommemled  to  next 
general  conTention  consideration  of  a  supplica- 
tion of  the  burgh  of  Arbroath  for  aaaiatance  "  in 
defence  of  an«  action  to  be  intentit  againit  thame 


the  said  burgh  of  Arbroath,  with  conoorrenoe  of 
Montroii,  Bricbane,  and  Forfar,  to  doe  farder 
diligence  in  the  aaid  matter,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  agent  if  neid  beia,  upon  thair 
owin  proper  chair^gei,  to  proaecute  the  lamjrn.' 


be  Darid  Sutor,  ponenonr  of  thair  eomon  mllne, 
for  b'lildin^  ane  windmilnu  of  thair  owin  and 
abstracting  thair  multoria  from  the  said  DaTid 

his  milae."* 


Five  months  afterwards,  in  July  1660,  there  was  a  Greneral  Convention  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  decided  in  the  matter  of  the  burgh  mill  of  Arbroath  aa  follows  : 


'  The  present  oommiBsioneris  of  bnrrowea 
ordainea  the  said  brughos  of  Dandle,  Munros, 
Briohane  aod  Forfar  to  deall  for  aoooniiDodation 
betwixt  the  b«ir^  of  Arbroath  and  Darid  Souter, 
pmuesaor  of  thair  comoun  milne,  and  in  caioe  of 


not  amicable  apeement  ordainea  the  agent  at 
Edinburgh,  upon  the  charges  of  the  haill  burrowia, 
to  conourr  ami  assist  the  said  burgh  of  Arbroath 
io  the  prosecutiouiie  of  the  discussing  thairof 
befoir  the  ordinar  judg.' 


As  the  upshot  of  this  controversy  Mr  Soutar  seems  to  have  carried  his  point ;  for 
on  9th  October  1663,  Parliament  ratified  a  contract  entered  into  between  the 
Magistrates  and  Council  and  '  David  Johnstoun,  alias  Souter,  of  Wardniilne,' 
whereby  '  for  causes  onerous  therein  mentioned,'  the  Provost,  Ac,  not  only  ratified 
and  approved  the  said  contract  in  favour  of  Souter  and  his  heirs  of  the  mills  called 
the  common  mill  and  Wardmill,  but  also  '  of  new  thirled  [bound]  themselves  and 
their  successors,  and  the  remanent  haill  [whole]  inhabitants  and  community,  in  ail 
time  coming  to  grind  at  the  same  mills  their  haill  corns.'  ^ 

From  about  1681  to  1684,  the  Magistrates  of  the  burgh  were  Provost  Wallace, 
Bailie  Kydd,  and  Bailie  Steven.  Bailie  Ochterlony  took  the  };lace  of  Bailie  Steven 
in  1684,  and  in  1685  Mr  Steven  became  provost.  John  Kydd,  who  had  sat  in  a 
previous  Parliament,  was  commissioner  for  the  burgh  in  the  first  Parliament  of 
James  TIL,  and  on  the  opening  of  its  second  session,  on  29th  April  1686,  he  waa 
one  of  a  committee  appointed  '  to  prepare  an  answer  to  his  Majesty's  gracious 
letter.'-  He  was  provost  in  1687,  and  along  with  him  Bailies  Ramsay  and 
Ochterlony  were  in  the  magistracy. 

The  Convention  of  Burghs  which  met  at  fkliuburgh  on  12th  July  1652  was 
held  '  in  obedience  to  the  declaration  of  the  Cummissioneris  of  the  Parliament 
of  the  Commounwealth  of  England.'  At  this  Convention,  Thomas  Hamilton  waa 
the  commissiouer  of  Arbroath.'  In  subsequent  Conventions  Arbroath  was 
represented — in  1653  and  1654,  by  Johne  Auchterlonie ;  in  1655,  by  John 
'  AeU  of  ParL  of^Sootland,  viL  611.  *  Ihid.  viiL  680. 
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Ramsaj;  in  1656  and  1668,  by  John  Aucbterlonie ;  in  1659,  by  John  Aikmu 
in  1660,  Uy  John  Auohterlonie,  who  again  represented  Arbroath  in  Oener 
Conventions  held  at  Edinburgh  on  8th  and  28th  December  1660.  After  168 
there  was  an  interval  of  about  nine  years  darinj^  which  Arbroath  did  not  aei 
any  commisaioner  to  the  meetings  of  the  Convention.  Henry  Fithie  was  coi 
miaaioner  to  the  Convention  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  14th  October  1669.  Jo 
Aiknian  represented  the  burgh  in  the  General  Convention  at  Dundee,  4th  Ji 
1671,  and  in  the  Particular  Convention  at  Edinburgh  on  8th  August  of  the  aoi 
year.     Henry  Fithie  was  commissioner  to  the  Conventions  in  1674  and  1675.' 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Convention  of  Burghs  that  in  the  latter  hi 
of  the  seventeenth  century   Arbroath    had  a  dispute   with    Robert   Carnegie 
Newgate,  'one  of  their  own  vassals,'  about  their  right  in  Boulzie  Hill,  and  oil 
matters.     The  dispute  had  gone  on  fur  some  years,  until  at  length  h  *  " 
held  at  Glasgow  on  8th  July  1676,  decided  upon  it  thus  : — '  On  the  supj'  i 
Arbrothock,  the  convention  approved  of  an  agreement  between  that  burgh  a 
Robert  Carnegie  of  Newgate,  and  James  Carnegie  his  son,  anent  the  diflerei 
regarding  a  little  piece  of  pasturage  ground   called   the  Boulshill,   Seagate  a 
Madiegroms  Croce,  and  of  a  feu  right  granted  by  the  burgh  to  them  of  the  \ax\ 
called  the  Mureden,  with  10^  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  Murelands,  and  oommi 
pasturage  in  the  muir.'     This  decision,  however,  does   not  seem    to   have  fina 
settled  the  matter  so  far  as  Boulzie  Hill  was  concerned.     The  question   was  u 
completely  ended  until   about  the  year  1842,  when  the  Town  Council  came  to 
arrangement  with   the  then   proprietor  of   Newgate,  by   which,  for   payment 
a  ground  annual  of  £35,  they  acquired  the  sole  right  to  the  hill.      In  1876  tj 
feu-duty  was  redeemed  at  twenty-two  and  a  half  years'  purchase. 

From  the  record  of  the  Glasgow  Convention  of  1675  it  appears  that  the  bar 
was  also  at  variance  at  that  time  with  others  of  its  neighbours,  the  Earla 
Panmure  and  AirJie :  '  The  present  convention  of  burrows  upon  a  desyrtr  frt 
the  commissioner  of  Arbrothock  ordiues  the  agent  to  concurre  with  and  assist  h 
in  defence  of  ane  action  persewed  by  the  Earles  of  Panmure  and  Airlie  a^ail 
their  burgh  in  prejudice  of  their  liberties.'  It  does  not  appear  what  this  diffem 
was  about,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  had  a  connection  with  the  rights  which  t 
two  Earls  derived  from  the  suppressed  tibbacy  of  Aberbrothock.  The  ditrerence, 
wan  nut  uncommon  with  lawsuits,  may  have  gone  on  for  years,  and  beyond  t 
lifetime  of  the  Earl  of  Panmure  who  was  one  of  the  pursueni.  Perhaps  it  « 
with  irffrence  to  it  that  his  younger  brother.  Earl  Jamt^,  wrote  to  hia  kinsmi 
and  factor,  John  Maule,  on  Ist  January  1687 — eleven  months  after  be  hi 
suooeeded  to  the  title  and  estate:  ^I  am  informed  thaf  ilie  MAgistrat<>«  of  t 
town  of  AI>erbrothock  have  refused  to  have  any  deWto  with  we ;  so  I  desin;  y 
io  go  to  the  town,  and  in  my  name  give  them  thanks  for  it,  and  nnurv  thwn 
*  B«eonla  of  Oo&vaation  of  Boigha,  iU. 
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■T  Idndnen  mod  friendahip  in  all  their  conoems,  and  that  I  never  mind  to  make 
■ae  oftajr  right  I  have  but  for  the  town's  ud  vantage.'  * 

Jobn  Ochterlony  of  Guvud  notices  the  appearance  of  the  burgh  at  thu  period, 
bs  dcMribes  the  landed  estates  in  its  neighbourhood.     He  says  of  Arbroath  : 


*  X'k   li  %  ploBMUit  iw«et  pUee,  tnA  excellaut 
hsd  kboui  tt.     They  hsre  a  (hore,  lunis 
•ad   a  Uttla   uiiaU   tnulc.      It   hatli 
^B*    l«ii|  larja  itreet,  ami  •ome  bye  ■tri?eta.     It 
^     fc'^llKljr    »«U    built,    ami    batli    some    good 
I  la  It     liard  by  the  towne  upon  the  oait 
ifl  NtwgMt,  btloaging  to  a  Kentleman  of 


the  name  of  Camegy,  of  the  family  of  Southetk, 
a  very  gou<i  Uou>e  and  pleaaant  pUc«.  Almry- 
«lot«  i(  in  the  head  of  the  towue,  and  gooA  houM 
and  yards.  SmiJdie  Croft  ia  a  little  intereat 
belonging  to  a  gentleioan  of  the  name  of  Peinona, 
who  is  anoient  and  writbout  debuit  chief  of    hia 
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The  Corporation  of  Arbroath  were  the  landowners  or  superiors  of  Arbroath 

P*«"i«h.      From  Ochterlony  we  learn  that   in   1685  the  heritors  in  the  parish  of 

^^    'Vigeans  were :    The    Earl  of  Panmure,  who   had    Inverpeffer  ;    North  Tarry, 

*  "••«IJ  plAnt«d    with   yards    and    orchards,'  belonged    to   the    Earl    of    Northesk  ; 

'  on  the  west  side  of  the  water  of  Brothock,   '  a  pleasant  place,  with  good 

i!  orchards,  and  a  hay  tnetulow,'  belonged  to  Sir  John  Wood  of  Bonytoun  ; 

**••'  Or»ng«,   on   the   ea«t   aide   of  the   Brothock,    'good    yards,    well   planted, 

,  •*«*  pleuant  ineAdows ; '    Colliston,   Dr  Gordon,   Viy   whom   it  had  been   recently 

•"^o^ifd,   '  a  good   house,    planting,   and    niendow ; '    Paikconon  and   Caimton, 

"***ky ;    Uoirhouse,   the  laird   of  Guynd  ;    E^ter  Seaton,   Crawford  ;    Wester 

**^ii,  Qttthrie  — '  tioth   lying   together  on   the  coast,   good    houses,   yards,   and 

f^^ting;'  South  Tarry,  Leslie;  Hospitalfield  and  Kirkton,  'a  pleasant  place  and 

>  Town  OoonoU  B«»nL  *  Spottuwoode  ftOacellauy,  M3,  344. 
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good  land,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Praser,  of  the  family  of 
Philorth,  where  they  gather  abundance  of  that  alga  marina  wherewith  they  dung 
their  land  to  their  great  advantage.'  The  parish  of  Arbirlot  belonged  at  this  time 
to  the  Earl  of  Panmure  and  his  third  brother,  Henry  Maule.  The  latter  had  the 
principal  part  of  it,  together  with  tlie  house  of  Kelly.  The  laird  of  Guynd,  to 
whose  ancestors  it  had  belonged,  descril>es  Kelly  as  '  a  very  great  house,  well 
planted,  and  stands  very  pleasantly  on  the  water  of  Elliot.'  The  most  part  of  the 
parish  of  Carmyllie  belonged  to  the  Elarl  of  Panmure ;  Camegy  was  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  and  gave  a  title  to  his  eldest  son  ;  Guynd  belonged  to 
John  Ochterlony,  '  lineal  successor  and  chief  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of 


■^'r 


KCLT  CAtfTlK. 


Ochterlony ;'  Cononsyth,  to  Rait,  of  the  family  of  Halgreen,  a  family  in  the  Meams.' 
With  the  exception  of  the  barony  of  Panbride,  which  was  the  (>roperty  of  the 
Earl  of  Southesk,  the  whole  parish  of  Panbride  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Panmure. 
In  1685,  the  present  house  of  Panmure,  in  this  parish,  was  a  new  erection,  near 
the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  Panmure,  the  foundations  of  which  have  recently  been 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  grass-covered  mounds  with  wlijch  for  centuries  they  had 
been  covered.  Panmure  House  was  begun  about  the  year  1666,  in  the  time  of 
George,  the  second  Earl,  who,  with  his  Countess,  Jean  Campbell,  gifted  to  the 
church  of  Panbride  the  silver  communion  cups  still  in  use  there.  Earl  George,  in 
building  the  new  House  of  Panmure,  was  carrying  out  an  intention  of  his  father. 
John  Milne,  master  mason  to  the  king's  Majesty,  was  '  the  undertaker  of  the 
worke;'    but  Milne,  a  famous  builder  in'his  time,  died  in  December  1667,  when 

I  SpottUwoode  MiMelknjr,  34JM&. 
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th*  Btton  work  wm  entrusted  to  Alexander  Nisbet,  who  also  became  king's 
tw— tor  mason.  There  ia  at  Famnure  a  manuscript  contnining  details  with  regard 
*o  the  erection.  In  it  are  entered  accounts  for  *  great  triee,'  brought  to  the 
liarfaooni  of  Dundee  and  Arbroath  in  '  The  Rising  Sun  of  Leith,'  '  The  Gud  Hope 
of  Fruerburgh/  and  other  vessels.  The  slates  were  furnished  from  the  Uuynd 
gurries,  and  Andrew  Low,  Arbroath,  was  the  slater.'  The  house  was  completed 
ia  tbe  time  of  James,  the  third  Earl.  Mr  Ochterlony  says  of  it  that  it  '  is 
titoai^t  by  many,  except  Halyruidhouse,  the  best  house  in  the  kingdome  of 
Soodand,  with  delicate  gardens,  with  high  stone  walls,  extraoixlinare  much 
renting,  young  and  old  ;   many  great  parks  about  the  new  and  old  bouses  ;  brave 
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^^7  QeadowB,  well  ditched  and  hedged  ;  and,  in  a  word,  it  is  a  most  excellent 
«w**t  ud  delicate  place.'  This  description  by  the  old  topographer  is  still  generally 
■PJ>He»hle.  The  house,  however,  has  been  made  to  have  a  still  more  palatial 
■VPMmooe  than  it  had  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  chief  modern  addition  to  it 
**  *  beautiful  portico,  erected  about  the  year  1850  from  a  plan  by  Mr  Bryoe,  of 
**™'niTgh.  The  laird  of  Guynd's  account  of  the  Panmure  family  is  that  'they 
*"  **y  ancient  and  honourable ;  have  always  been  very  great ;  and  were 
'"■"•'•d,  before  they  were  ennobled,  the  first  barons  of  the  shire.'  He  speaks  of 
*'•'  aervicea  to  the  king,  of  the  manner  in  which  '  the  Earl's  estate  was  spoiled 
"^  robbed  by  the  usurper's  [Cromwell]  force  here,'  and  the  heavy  fine  [£10,000] 
•■••k  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  was  imposed  upon  the  Lord  of  Fanmure 
ttta  of  his  adhesion  to  the  Royal  cause. 

I  BagiitmiD  dc  P&nmort! — FnfMe,  xliv.,  ilv. 
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Tlw  bmlkoMera  in  the  {xuish  of  Barry  in  1685  were  :  the  Eu-1  of  Fanmnre-, 
Kid.  of  Woodkill ;  Watoon,  Onnfe  of  Bmrrj ;  ih»  laird  of  O&rdvne  of  that  Ilk, 
RAvena^ ;  Alexander,  Pitskeilj ;  PMiiek  Lyoo,  Ovmonstte  ;  besides  some  tnuJlir 
heritonL  In  Idviei^  or  Kiricden,  the  land  vas  OAmed  bj  the  laird  of  Ga^dp^ 
Sr  John  Wood,  and  Jolm  Ogilnr.  Tlie  heritors  in  Gntlirie  parish  vere  ;  Gnthrit 
of  that  nk,  and  Bnkiue,  a  cadet  of  the  hoaae  of  Don,  who  poaaeesed  Kiikbadda 
The  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Kinoell  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Southaak  ;  Eitttr 
Braikie  was  the  propertj  of  Sir  Franci«  Ogilvy,  of  New  Grange  ;  and  Werter 
Braikie  belonged  to  a  gentleman  of  the  hooae  of  Gray.  The  principal  portioa  d 
InverkeiJor  was  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk  ;  the  laird  of  Boysack,  of  the 
hoaae  of  Northeak,  and  the  laird  of  Boaytoun,  had  a  considerable  interest  in  tlw 
parish ;  Briantoo  belonged  to  John  Rait,  minister,  of  the  house  of  Halgreeo ;  vA 
Lawton,  to  Gardyns  of  that  Ilk.  Lunan  belonged  principally  to  the  EsrI  of 
Northesk  ;  the  other  heritors  were  Ogilvy,  brother  of  Inverqoharity,  and  John 
Mndie,  the  Latter  of  whom  had  Ardbikie.^ 

Much  of  the  land  of  the  parishes  about  Arbroath  is  possessed  at  the  preseol 
time  by  representatires  of  the  families  who  were  its  owners  in  the  time  of  the  tvo 
Mvereigns  of  the  Restoration  period. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

BUHQB    ADMINISTKATIOX,     1683   T<»    1704 PROVOST    aTBTBK    AJ«D   THK    •  ASSOCIATIOS' 

— COKMISSIONSilS    TO  COXTRNTIOIi   07    B17BOBS SLKZKB's    PIOTCRX  07  THK  TOW 

OOMVON    GOOD    IN    1691 — POVEBTT    OF    THK    BCBOH— TAIATIOJC — A    DtSnTT*©  ] 

BLBCnOK — VWOODMT   DONOEE's   STANDARD-BKAaBR. 


THE  lost  of  the  Bur^h  Court-Books  extends  from   1683  to  1704.      like 
earlier   Books,   it  consii>ts  chiefly  of  decisions    by   the    Magistrates  in 
exercise  of   their   civil    and    ciimiiial  jurisdiction,   and    the   admissioDS 
burgeaaes.      Crimes  of  violence  were  common.     Persons  were  brought  V> 
Magistrates  aocnsed  of  'striking  and  blooding,' or  of  being  concerned  in 
riots.'        '  Riot '  was  the  word  which    was   used    to   describe   the   polioe 
now  called  breach  of  the  peace,  and  when  anybody  in  the  affray  had  blood 
the  sanguinary  adjective  was  prefixed  to  the  complaint.     Penalties  almost  alas] 
took  the  form  of  fines,  and  £5  Scots,  or  Ss.  4d.  sterling,  a  large  stun  then,  was 
common  exaction  from  peace  breakers.       The    stocks   were  still    in  existeooB 
Arbroath  at  the  couimenceuient  of  th^<  eighteenth  century,  but  they  were  s 

1  tjpottbwoMle  KiMoUany.  341-348. 
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not  much  in  use.  In  1702,  a  man  was  adjudged  to  sit  in  the  stocks  for  beating 
the  wife  of  a  burgess  named  Gray  in  her  own  house.  Those  in  authority  were 
sometimes  transgressors  of  law  themselves.  Provost  Ochterlony,  Bailie  Ramsay, 
and  Bailie  Webster,  convened  in  the  Burgh  Court  '  for  fining  those  selling  malt 
not  conform  to  Act  of  Parliament.'  Among  the  persons  who  had  sold  their  malt 
in  an  illegal  way  was  this  same  Bailie  Webster,  who  at  the  sitting  of  the  Court  at 
which  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  judges  was  fined  JCIO,  and  the  malt,  being  ten 
bolls,  was  confiscated.  At  the  same  ses.sion,  James  Stevenson,  late  bailie,  and 
John  Wallace,  deacon  convener,  and  five  others,  were  also  fined  for  like  offences. 
The  only  accused  person  who  escaped  was  a  certain  George  Hay,  who  declared  that 
he  had  sold  no  malt,  and  his  statement  appears  to  have  been  believed.  At  a 
second  court,  ten  more  accused  persons  appeared,  confessed,  and  were  each  fined 
£10,  with  confiscation  of  the  malt  sold. 

After  the  Convention  of  the  Scottish  Estates  had  declared  the  throne  vacant, 
an  order  was  issued  for  the  appointment  of  new  magistrates  in  burghs.  The 
Magistrates  of  Arbroath  in  1689,  appointed  in  compliance  with  this  order,  wore 
Provost  Steven,  and  Bailies  Ochterlony  and  Stevenson.  Patrick  Steven,  who  was 
thus  elected  provost,  succeeding  William  Ochterlony  in  that  office,  represented  the 
burgh  in  the  Convention  of  Estates  called  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,^  and  he 
continued  commissioner  to  the  first  Parliament  of  William  and  Mary,  which  met 
at  Edinburgh  on  15th  June  1689.^  He  was  long  member  of  Parliament  for 
Arbroath.  On  22nd  July  1698,  an  objection  was  taken  to  his  subscribing  the 
ciation,  *  in  respect  he  bad  absented  himself  from  subscribing  at  the  last 
Bion  of  Parliament.'  This  'Association'  arose  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy 
'against  the  king  ;  its  object  wa«  to  defend  his  Majesty's  life,  and  to  protect  the 
kingdom  from  a  Jacobite  invasion.  The  objection  to  Provost  Steven  subscribing 
was  remitted  to  the  committee  on  contested  elections,  who  a  week  after  reported — 


'  Tkftt  it  wu  their  unanimoua  opinion  th»t 
Patrick  Steven,  oominiamoner  for  the  borgh  of 
Abotorothoek,  ongbt  yet  to  be  kdinitted  to  (ign 
the  AMOoifttiOA,  tnd  be  continued  a.  member  for 
that  place.  ...  It  appeared  to  the  Committee 
that  he  wai  elected  to  serve  in  the  meeting  of 
BetatM,  and  has  ever  linae  oontinaed  in  all  the 
■ubeetjaent  leiaiona  of  this  eiirrent  Parliament ; 
and  that  the  laid  Patrick  Steven  wa*  not  oonie  op 
when  the  Ajaociation  wai  signed  by  the  Hooae  ; 
and  that  he  had  gone  home  before  the  date  of  the 
order  appointing  absent  members  to  sign  it ;  and 
had  a  probable  caoae  of  ignotanoe  that  there  was 


any  certification  or  precise  day  affixed  for  signing 
thereof  ;  and  that  his  going  home  was  occasioned 
by  the  «cason,  being  in  harrest  time.  All  which 
he  solemnly  declared,  and  was  ready  to  depone 
in  presence  of  the  Committee.  And  seeing  the 
Parliament  bad  allowed  other  members  of  all 
the  three  Estates  who  had  omitted  to  sign  the 
Association  yet  to  sign  the  same,  and  that  the 
burgh  of  Aberbrothock  had  made  no  new  election, 
and  thereby  had  signified  the  continuation  of  their 
clioice,  there  appeared  to  be  no  special  reason  why 
the  said  Patrick  Steven  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
the  said  favour, ' 


Provost  Steven  accordingly  signed  the  Association,  and  was  continued  member  for 
Arbroath.' 


>  Acta  of  Pari,  of  Soot.,  iz.  5. 


*  Ibid.  96. 
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Wbile  Patrick  Steven  was  in  office  as  proTost,  one  John  lAmb  appeared  in 
the  Burgh  Court,  on  Ifith  August  1692,  and  declared  that  '  Almerieclose  yonnger 
[Philpj,  and  John  Guthne,  had  in  a  house  in  St  Vigeans  abused  the  Magistrates, 
calling  them  base  and  rascals,  and  that  they  were  not  worthy  to  sit  in  judgment, 
with  many  other  opprobrious  things.'  The  laird  of  Almerieclose  bad  also  abused 
the  clerk,  saying  that  he  was  not  worthy  of  his  office.  The  attachment  of  Fhilp  to 
the  Jacobite  cause  had  doubtless  something  to  do  with  his  dislike  of  Magistrates 
appointed  as  being  favourable  to  the  new  Government.  At  any  rate,  he  and 
Guthrie  were  fined,  and  were  ordered  to  stay  in  prison  till  the  fines  were  paid. 

Provost  Steven  continued  in  office  as  chief  magistrate  until  1695,  when  Bailie 
Ochterlony  became  provost.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  triennial  period, 
in  1698,  Patrick  Steven  returned  to  the  provostsbip,  and  Bailies  Hutchison  and 
Knight  were  joined  with  him  in  the  magistracy.  At  this  time,  John  Ochterlony 
was  town- clerk ;  George  Proby,  clerk  of  the  regality ;  and  Captain  George 
Strachan,  bailie -depute  of  the  regality.  Bailie  HutchlBon  became  provost  in 
1702. 

During  this  period  the  burgh  was  pretty  stoaclily  represented  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs.  John  Kidd,  who  was  probably  provost,  was 
commissioner  in  1678  ;  Provost  Steven  was  commissioner  in  1679,  1682,  1684-86, 
1689-90,  1694-95,  1697,  in  two  Conventions  held  in  1699,  and  in  one  in  1700. 
In  1680  Henry  Fithie  was  commissioner  from  Arbroath  to  the  Convention  of 
Burghs;  in  1681,  1683,  1685,  and  1688,  John  Kidd  filled  the  office.  Provost 
Auchterlony  was  commissioner  in  1691-92,  1696,  and  1698.  In  1701  the 
commissioner  was  John  Pearsons.  Provost  John  Hutchison  was  appointed 
commissioner  in  1702  to  two  Conventions  which  were  held  that  year,  and  he 
continued  to  hold  that  office,  and  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Convention,  year 
after  year,  until  1715,  except  in  1712,  when  in  two  Conventions  the  burgh  was 
represented  by  George  Auchterlony.  Patrick  Wallace  was  commissioner  to  the 
Convention  which  met  in  March  1716.  Provost  Wallace  was  again  commissioner 
in  1717  and  1718,  and  William  Wallace  in  1719.  The  burgh  was  not  represented 
in  the  Conventions  held  in  1720  and  1721,  and  for  its  absence  from  the  former 
it  was  excused.  James  Doig  was  commissioner  in  1722  and  1723  ;  William 
Wallace,  in  1724  and  1726  :  Provost  John  Wallace,  in  1726  and  1728;  and  Bailie 
James  Doig,  in  1727. 

The  trade  of  the  town  was  at  this  period  very  small.  It  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  manufacture,  and  exportation  to  Dutch  ports,  of  malt  liquors. 
The  whole  trade  of  Scotland,  which  bad  revived  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
languished  again  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  English  Navigation  Act  of 
1660;  and  the  Darien  expedition,  in  which  the  minister  of  Arbroath,  Mr 
Fergusson,  and  probably  other  liurgeases,  took  shares,  aggravated  by  its  disappoint- 
ing failure  the  depression  produced  by  decaying  trade. 


BURGH  ACCOUNT  IN  1691. 

's  pictare  of  the  town  in  1693^  shows  it  to  have  been  thea,  as  Mr 
OehterioDy  had  said  some  jears  previously,  a  pleasant  place,  lying  amid  cornfields, 
viUi  orchards  interspersed,  but  there  do  not  appear  in  the  picture  many  of  the 
booses  *  of  which  Mr  Ochterlonj  said  there  were  some.  The  royal  burgh  was 
ill  oeJj  of  the  dimensions  of  a  village.  From  the  Abbey  to  the  sea,  at  Danger 
'oint,  theee  exteud«>d  a  long  range  of  houses,  mostly  thatched  cottages.  The  line 
lerminated  in  the  Abbot's  harbour,  a  breakwater  which,  in  the  picture,  is  seen  to 
■itvltor  *  Ihitoh  galliot,  a  nationality  that  Captain  Slezer  had  perhaps  introduced  as 
a  oompliment  to  his  own  country,  or  as  indicating  the  principal  trade  of  Arbroath 
■t  the  time.  The  other  streets  in  the  lown,  as  seen  in  the  view,  are  Marketgate, 
^Hkitlirio  Port  —  the  latter  in  a  rudimentary  state —- Lordburn,  and  Millgate. 
^^HHa|i»  was  the  only  street  west  of  the  Brothock.  The  Dundee  Road  was 
^^^^mP  along  the  line  of  Ladyloan  and  the  Shore,  but  there  were  no  houses  in 
that  district.  The  site  of  the  present  harbour  was  a  grass  field.  The  houses  about 
South  Tarry  appear  in  the  picture,  but  in  the  town  the  only  prominent  objects  are 
Um  Abbey  and  the  Parish  Church.  The  Town  House  of  the  period  was  an 
ondistingnishable  building.  It  was  the  one  which  was  erected,  about  the  year 
686,  witli  stones  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  dormitory  of  the  Abbey.  The 
ig,  which  Was  botli  the  Town  House  and  prison  of  the  burgh,  was  of  a  small 
nmui  character.  It  had  a  projecting  stair,  leading  up  to  the  old  Council 
iber.  This  stair,  called  the  *  outer  stair,'  was  long  felt  by  the  inhabitants  to 
le  an  obstruction,  but  it  was  not  removed  till  the  year  1 852.  When  it  was  taken 
dowa,  there  was  found  at  its  base  an  oblong  stone  slab  with  '  Aberbrothock,  1686,' 
(HnPBd  apon  it,  a  wreath  of  llowera  surrounding  the  inscription.  This  old  Town 
with  an  adjoining  building,  finally  disappeared  in  1864,  when  offices  for 
rciol  Bank  were  erected  on  its  site. 

neral  Convention  of  Burghs  which  met  on  14th  July  1690  ordered  an 
■oOMnt  to  be  given  in  by  all  the  royal  burghs  of  their  annual  income  and 
expHuiiture.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  burgh  of  Arbroath  for  the  year 
modbxg  at  Michuolmas  1691  : — 


apt  o(  the  rekrly  r«nt  of  the  eomon 
I  of  the  bittgb  of  Aberbtvtliiictc : 

lib.   «.    d. 
khs   jeatlj  uiduaI    rent*, 
fkuld    tleutiea,    new   rouir 
■■•■Ai^  loeh  meklli,    Uerrie  Faild, 
Ki«C^  mralU  wi>l  teiml  Lint  lilver,    198    0    3 
**<  tkeBilBiiMiiUla,                        ■    133    0    8 
"*■  t|w«tin*f  Jaw— audaHordti.»rily,  133    6    8 
^i,  IhAlaHfioiMtoniMCMiiaUordiii- 
•*Q». BO    0    0 


Item,  of  Und  rant,      .... 
Item,    of   the  annual   rent  of    four 

hundreth  marlu  dew  upon  David 

Espleni  houi«,        -         . 


Itb. 
27 


a  d. 

0    0 


686    2    7 
Debt*  and  bxirthcn  upon  the  oorooo  good  of  the 
burgh  of  Aberbrothock,  beiidei  the  jeit\j  repair- 
ing of  tho  harbour  and  other  incident  ehaiij^as 
upoD  the  buTgfa  : 


1  BlMw'e  Tbmtnun  Sootl»  (edit  1874)— Plato  40. 
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Ub.   1.   d. 


Imprimii,  to  Mr  Jamei  Rait  by  bond 
1000  lib.  of  principal!,  annual  r«nt, 

Item,  to  David  Soot,  per  bond  1000 
marki,  Minufcl  rent, 

Item,  to  Jamei  Mudie,  per  bond  400 
marki  of  princip*!!,  uuoaII  rent 
thereof, ..... 

Item,  to  Jkmet  Fraaer  of  Kirktoona, 
per  bond  100  lib.  of  principall, 
annual  rent  It       -        -        - 

Item,  to  the  miniiter  for  hooae  rent, 

Item,  to  the  schoolmaster. 

Item,  to  the  doctor  (school  asaiitant), 

Item,  to  the  man  that  attends  the  cloak. 

Item,  to  the  toune  officers, 


60     0     0 


40     0    0 


16    0    0 


lib. 

B. 

i 

13 

e 

8 

90 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Item,  to  the  dromer,  .... 
Item,  to  the  toun's  agent  at  law, 
Item,  for  the  equie  to  the  exchequer, 


353  13    4 

At  Aberbrothook  the  ellearenth  dny  of  Septem- 
ber jm  vjo  nyntie  one  years.  This  is  the  just  and 
trew  aooompt  chairge  and  disohairge  of  the  comon 
good  of  the  said  burgh,  given  up  be  the  magistrate 
and  towne  clerk,  upon  oath,  to  the  Tiiiton 
appointed  by  the  royall  borrows  for  that  effect 
and  signed  by  the  laids  magistrates  and  toime 
clerk  day  and  place  forsaid.  !>ic  tubtcrUnlur  : 
Will.  Angbterlonie,  James  Stevinaon,  Ja.  Dal- 
getty,  elk.' 


These  sums  are  in  Scots  money,  but  they  represented  two  centuries  ago  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  present  value  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  sterling  than 
to  the  value  of  Scots  money  as  we  reckon  it  now. 

In  a  tax  roll  made  up  by  the  Convention  of  Burghs  in  1683  Arbroath  was 
anesaed  at  98. ;  Forfar,  at  48. ;  Brechin,  Us.  ;  Montrose,  £2  18s. ;  Dundee,  £5. 
By  the  year  1726  Arbroath  had  gone  in  advance  of  Brechin.  In  a  tax  roll 
prepared  that  year  Arbroath  was  assessed  at  lOs.,  and  Brechin  at  9a.  Forfar 
remained  at  4s. ;  the  assessment  on  Montrose  was  £2  4s.,  and  on  Dundee,  £4  lOs, 
Sometimes  complaints  were  made  to  the  Convention  arising  out  of  the  magistrates' 
powers  of  imposing  local  taxation.  A  complaint  of  this  nature  canie  befoi*e  the 
Convention  on  7th  July  1719.  It  was  'by  Thomas  Wallace,  merchant  in  Aber- 
brothock,  against  the  Magistrates  of  that  burgh  for  laying  on  an  imposition  on 
coals  and  sclates.'  The  matter  was  remitted  to  a  committee,  and  nothing  more  is 
beard  of  it  in  the  record. 

The  records  of  the  Convention  of  Burghs  which  assembled  in  1711  contain  a 
protestation  by  Provost  John  Hutchison,  as  commissioner  of  the  burgh,  against 
an  alteration  in  the  allocation  of  the  cess  or  land  tax,  the  effect  of  which  had  been 
to  increase  the  proportion  payable  by  Arbroath.     This  document  is  as  follows  : 


I,  John  Hutoheaon,  Commissioner  for  the  Burgh 
of  Aberbrothook  Do  adhere  to  the  lererall  pro- 
teitationa  taken  by  the  Cnmminioneni  for  the 
Burghs  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  against  the 
proeedure  of  this  present  Conventione  for  the 
reaaon*  following,  vix.  : 

1st.  It's  well  known  to  this  Board  that  the 
poor  town  I  represent  was  augmented  almost  one 
half  of  their  tax  at  the  la«t  alteratione  of  the  roll 
which  heavy  harden  they  have  (tho'  with  no  small 
difficulty)  grappled  with  tbeae  «lx  years  by  past. 


2nd,  They  have  no  foreign  trade  only  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Countrey  gentlemen  about  them 
they  are  enabled  to  send  a  small  ship  to  Norrway 
once  a  year  for  bringing  home  timber  which  was 
taken  and  ransomed  lost  year. 

3rd.  They  had  nine  small  barks  who  were  em- 
ployed by  transporting  victuall  up  the  water  of 
Forth  and  bringing  home  salt,  coalls,  six  whereof 
were  lost  within  these  two  years  and  thoae  remain, 
ing  wore  taken  some  once  some  twise  by  French 
Pirrats  and  ransomed. 
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4th.  Aitho  it  oah  be  made  appear  b;^  the 
Ctutome  house  booki  that  our  Inbabitanti  did 
not  export  any  linen  cloth  tbeae  teven  yean  by 
pMt  tLemaelve*  excepting  only  fifteen  thotuand 
ell*  iMt  year  for  London  and  yet  our  poor  people 
were  in  eome  meaiure  supported  by  manufacturing 
the  tame  to  trading  merchant*  in  our  neighbour- 
ing burgba  who  are  now  ao  discouraged  by  the 
small  demands  therefor  at  London  that  they  can- 
not affoord  any  price  whereby  any  poor  weaver 
can  baTe  bread.  Which  haa  ooeaaioned  many  of 
them  turn  Souldiers  of  late. 

5th.  I  gaTe  in  a  memoriall  shewing  the  de- 
plorable state  and  eonditione  of  mid  biirgh  how 
their  commone  good  was  morgagcd  by  building  a 
new  stone  bridge  over  their  water,  building  their 
sohoolhooaa  which  had  lately  fallen  and  liitewise 
bad  pannded  their  oommone  credit  for  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
repairing  their  harbour  which  was  latly  broken 
down  by  a  great  storm  and  that  the  said  harbour 


wanted  yet  to  be  furder  helped,  which  the  town 
would  furder  stretch  themselTes  for  had  they  bat 
(be  aaaistanoe  of  a  small  sum  whereby  they  were 
to  procure  three  foot  more  water  in  their  harbour 
which  will  be  of  great  use  for  encouraging  white 
fishing  and  for  sheltering  ships  and  barks  either 
northward  or  southward  bound  who  were  stopped 
by  contrary  winds  or  pursued  by  Pirates. 

6th.  Without  any  regard  to  the  said  Repre- 
sentation this  present  Convention  has  added  a 
fifth  part  to  our  former  tax  which  is  plain  and 
evident  to  all  indiSerent  persona  who  knows  the 
eonditione  of  said  poor  Burgh  that  they  have  met 
with  singular  bad  treatment  nay  for  these  and 
other  reasons  Do  buinbly  beg  that  this  honourable 
board  may  take  the  lamentable  state  of  the  poor 
Burgh  of  Aberbruthock  under  their  consideratione 
and  let  them  share  of  the  equall  justice  and 
eommisseration  that  is  beooming  sach  a  wiae 
Judicatory.  That  this  poor  burgh  may  be  pre- 
served from  utter  mine. 


Although  it  is  true  that  the  Scottish  burghs  were  generEillj  in  a  poor  and 
depressed  state  about  the  time  that  this  protestation  was  made,  it  may  be  that 
Provost  Hutchison's  language  presents  the  poverty  of  Arbroath  at  the  time  in  the 
very  strongest  light.  In  the  matter  of  his  protestation,  the  Arbroath  commissioner 
had  not  only  the  concurrence  of  the  commissioners  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  but 
was  subsequently  joined  by  those  of  other  burghs.  They  were  for  a  time  met  with 
strong  opposition  by  the  Convention.  At  the  Convention  of  1711  answers  to  the 
reasons  of  Arbroath,  and  to  those  of  the  other  protesting  burgha,  were  given  in  by 
John  Duncan,  Dean  of  Guild  of  Edinburgh,  and  adhered  to  by  the  representatives 
of  the  non-protesting  burghs.  The  appeal  of  the  burghs  was,  at  the  same  Con- 
vention, described  as  a  '  pretended  appeal,'  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  as  to  whether  it  could  be  entered  in  the  records.  But  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
and  Arbroath  resolved  on  taking  the  matter  to  Parliament,  and  on  having  the 
opinion  of  eminent  counsel,  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple, 
Ultimately,  the  protesters  compelled  the  Convention  to  appoint  a  new  committee 
on  the  suV'ject  of  altering  the  tax  roll.  This  was  done  on  17th  July  1713,  and  the 
commissioners  uf  the  protesting  burghs  of  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberbrothock  were  included  in  the  committee. 

Encroachments  on  the  burgh  lands  were  in  the  olden  time  a  standing  grievance 
in  the  Town  Council  of  Arbroath.  On  6th  August  1703  the  Convention  of  burghs 
appointed  its  agent  to  concur  with  and  assist  the  burgh  of  Arbroath  '  in  the 
process  intended  at  their  instance  befor  the  Privie  Councill  against  Andrew 
Smeitou  for  his  incroaching  upon  their  property,  and  that  he  advance  what  money 
is  neoeaaarie  for  that  effect.'      But  this  intended  litigation  seems  to  have  been 
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averted  in  the  following  year,  when  the  Convention  ratified  the  «ale  by  the  burgh 
of  the  lands  called  Badieshill,  in  favour  of  Captain  Andrew  Smieton  of  Greenlaw- 
hill,  '  in  regaird  the  adequat  price,  being  three  thousand  marks,  is  appiyied  for 
payment  of  sae  much  of  the  town's  debt.'  Later,  in  1729,  the  burgh  bad  some 
grounds  of  diflFerence  with  one  of  its  neighbours,  John  Fraser  of  Hospitalfield  and 
Kirkton.  The  burgh  petitioned  the  Convention  which  met  that  year  as  to  these 
differences,  and  the  matter  was  remitted  to  the  annual  committee. 

A  disputed  election  to  the  Town  Council  occurred  in  1705.  The  circumstances 
show  that  there  was  strong  party  feeling  in  the  burgh  at  the  time,  and  that  it 
resulted  in  an  appeal  to  mob  law.  The  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  a 
popular  protest  against  trade  restrictions,  specially  taking  the  form  of  a  refusal  to 
pay  multures  to  the  town's  mills.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Convention 
of  Burghs  on  the  petition  of  several  of  the  inhabitants.  It  wa,s  taken  up  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Convention  committee  on  25th  January  1707.  The  record  bears 
that  it  was  alleged  in  the  petition 


'That  4t  Miob&elmu  1706  yeus  there  was  a 
molt  Ulegall  election  of  ma^itntc  and  couniellon 
of  the  said  burgh,  which  upon  applicatiooe  to  Her 
Majestj'i  Privj  CouiueU  waa  declared  void  and 
null  and  a  new  elections  appointed  to  be  made, 
which  wai  done  accordingly,  but  the  modification  o 
of  th«  es|ienite<  iu  pronecuting  thereof  wb<  reserved 
till  a  report  should  be  made  of  the  sud  eleotione, 
which  remains  yet  undone  by  reaaone  of  severall 
differences  not  yet  adjusted  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  burgh,  as  also  that  the  said  illegally 
elected  magiatrata  did  take  out  of  the  touns  charter 
ehiat  iererall  papers  which  conoemed  the  oom- 
munity,  and  that  they  still  retained  the  same, 
otaring  therefor  the  oommitte  would  interpose 
their  authority  and  appoint  some  of  the  neigh- 
booring  burrowes  to  endeavour  to  acoominodat 
■11  differences  amongst   their  saids  inhabitants, 


partioularly  in  the  matter  above  represented,  ■« 
they  are  in  use  to  do  in  like  cases  ;  which  bein^ 
eouiiderod  by  the  oommitte  they  appoint  the 
comniissiotiera  for  the  burghs  of  Perth,  Duntiie, 
Montross,  Brichen,  and  Forfar,  to  meet  at  the 
said  burgh  of  Aberbrothock  upon  the  first  day  of 
ApriU  next  to  come,  and  to  adjonm  themselves 
from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  think  fitt,  to 
endeavour  to  compose  all  differences  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  burgh,  and  particularly  to 
get  the  persona  who  prosecuted  the  said  illegall 
electione  reimbursed  of  their  expenoes  and  to  see 
the  saids  papers  restored  and  report  to  the  next 
genetall  oonventione,  declaring  that  in  case  they 
shall  refuse  to  submitt  to  the  determination  of 
the  oummifisioneri  of  the  saids  burghs  our  ageut 
shall  be  furthwith  appointed  to  concurr  against 
them.' 


The  visitors  who  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  composing  these  differences 
did  not  come  good  speed,  as  appears  from  the  report  given  in  to  the  Convention  at 
its  meeting  on  5th  July  the  same  year.  The  report  stated  that  '  the  offenders 
continued  obstinat,  refusing  the  mediatione  of  the  visitors  either  as  to  modiBcatione 
of  the  expences  disburst  by  privat  persons  for  retriving  the  priviledges  of  the  biirgh 
invaded  by  a  moab  or  their  adjusting  other  abuses  committed  be  them,  particularly 
their  refusing  to  pay  multur  to  the  town's  milns,  couforme  to  ane  contract  of 
thirlage,  whereby  the  saids  mills  are  turned  void  of  tenenta  and  useless.'  The 
report  also  took  notice  of  damage  done  by  a  storm  to  the  harbour.  In  the  Con- 
vention's records  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  disturbance  as  to  the  mill  multures 
or   the  disputed   election.      Neither  is   there  anything  about  the  abstraction  of 
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|»|ien  (nun  the  town's  ch&rter  ch«st.      It  majr  he  that  this  alleged  abBtraction 
■eootrota  for  the  paucity  of  local  records  of  the  period. 

There  is  a  connection  between  Arbroath  and  its  neighbourhood  and  the  attempt 
L  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites,  ending  in  the  battle  of  Killie^rankie,  to  restore  the 
^^Brtanes  of  the  Stuarts.  The  leader  of  that  attempt,  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
^HTiscoant  Dundee,  had  for  his  mother  a  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Northesk. 
^|Slie  rathleays  instrument  of  the  Stuart  Government,  in  its  persecution  of  the 
Fnaabjterians  of  the  southern  and  western  shires,  may  not  be  regarded  as  much  of 
an  luNkoiir  to  any  district  ;  but  Dundee  had  good  capacity  as  a  soldier,  and  his 
briaf  cainpatgn  in  the  north,  in  the  early  summer  of  1689,  ended  in  the  loss  to 
King  James  of  the  one  man  who,  of  all  who  in  Scotland  still  maintained  their 
atl^g;ianc«  to  the  fallen  monarch,  was  most  able  to  do  him  service. 

One  of  Dundee's  officers  in  his  last  campaign  was  still  more  closely  connected 

vHli  Arbroath  than  the  general  himself.     This  was  James  Philp  of  Almeriecloae, 

the  same  whose  son,  three  years  after  the  disi^ersion  of  the  Jacobite  forces,  was 

iaed  in  the  Bargh  Court  of  Arbroath  for  slandering  the  Magistrates.    James  Philp 

WM  a  descendant  of  Dr  Henry  Philp,  minister  of  Arbroath,  and  was  bom  about 

the  year  1 666.     His  father,  a  bailie  of  Arbroath,  also  bore  the  name  of  James  ;  his 

mother  was  Margaret  Graham,  a  kinswoman  of  Viscount  Dundee.     The  post  which 

Pktlp  beld  in  the  rebel  army  was  that  of  standard-bearer.     He  appears  to  have 

(000  through  the  northern  campaign  which  ended  at  Killiecrankie.      Philp,  who 

*u  a  man  of  taste  and  a  poet,  was  the  Homer  as  well  as  the  standard -bearer  of 

Duadee's  last  battle.     He  wrote  a  Latin  epic,  '  The  Grameid,'  in  which  he  described 

the  exploits  of  Dundee  and  those  of  his  army,  Eind  which,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon 

Mordoch,  who  is  a  native  of   Forfarshire,  was  in   1888  printed  by  the  Scottish 

Ristorical    Society.       Lord    Macaulay,   in   the    narrative   which  he    gives    in   his 

*  Batory  of  England '  of  the  Highland  campaign  of  1 689,  quotes,  as  one  of  his 

;thorities,  from  an  early  English  translation  of  Philp's  poem.     The  Jacobite  laird 

imprisonment  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts.     His  family  bad  also  trouble 

the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  James  Philp  was  ordered  to  appear  in  the  public 

of  repentance  in  Arbroath.     But  this,  judging  from  the  precedent  in  1692, 

>y  have  been  Philp  the  younger.     Whether  father  or  son,  he  declined  to  comply 

mith  the  order,  but  proposed  to  appear  in  his  own  se.at  in  church  to  be  rebuked, 

mMul  the  Presbytery  ' oondesoended  to  allow  this.''      Philp  died  before  1752,  as 

appMin  from  a  Chanoery  precept,  dated  20th  November  in  that  year,  in  favour  of 

ftn— miali  Philp,  as  his  heir.     Susannah  Philp  and  her  husbemd  parted  with  the 

'•***!■  of  Almerieclose  to  Robert  Barclay. 
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CHAPTER   XU. 

THB  DIflOH — PROVOST  HTTTCHISOK's  VOTB — THB  PBISBTTBBT  ASD  THB  PStOK— TBI 
REBKLLIOR  IK  1715 — EXACTIONS  OP  THK  R£BBL8 — THB  EaRLS  OF  FAKWIBI 
ASD      B0CTUK8K — THB      PBKSBTTKBY     AKD     THK     BEBELLION  — APPOlXTlIKJiT    01 

HAGISTKATB8     BY     THB     DDKB     OP     ABOTLL THE     EPISCOPALIAN     CLEBOT— JTHI 

REBELLION    IN    1745 — A   LIST   OF    RKBBL8 — BISUOP   EDOAR — FORFEITTrBB. 


PROVOST  JOHN  HUTCHISON  sat  in  Parliament  in  1703  as  coniniissioni 
for  the  burgh.'     But  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  his  seat  without  a  oont«l 
There  were  competing  commissions,  the  other  being  in  favour  of  Patrick 
Steven,  a  former  provost.     Advocates  were  heard  for  each  claimant  for  the  setV 
and,  a  vote  having  been  taken  on  17th  August  1703,  the  commission  in  faivoar 
John  Hutchison  was  sustained.*     From  the  ecclesiastical  recoitls  it  t^>peara 
David  Ramsay,  who  was  a  bailie  in  1702,  was  provost  some  year*  after  Pro 
Hutchison,  and  from  the  same  records  we  learn  that  a  Provost  Dickson  WM 
magistrate  of  the  burgh  about  the  year  1710.     Provost  John  Wallace  wu  in  office 
in  1718  ;  Provost  John  Lamb,  io  1724  ;  and  Provost  Wallace  again  in  1726. 

When   Provost    Hutchison   was  elected    commissioner    for    the    burgh   to 
Parliament  of  Queen  Anne,  the  proposal  of  a  legislative  union  between  Sooi 
and  England  was  before  the  country,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  local  mterest  i 
what  was  then  a  subject  of  the  greatest  national  importance  was  the  reason  wbj 
competing  commissions  were  sent  up  fixjoi  the  burgh  to  the  Parliioucnt  of  17 
The  decision  to  sustain  Provost  Hutchison's  commission  gave  a  vote  to  the 
who  were  opposed  to  union.    In  the  vote  of  the  Parliament,  on  16th  January  170T, 
to  '  approve  the  Act  ratifying  and  approving  the  Treaty  of  Union,'  the  comiuiMlODor 
for  Arbroath  voted  for  disapproval.^     He  was  also  one  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
protests  of  the  Duke  of  AthoU,  on  Ist  September  1705,*  and  4th  November  1706,' 
against  the  union. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Arbroath,  as  elsewhere,  took  the  opposite  «(!< 
from  that  which  was  supported  by  the  burgh's  commissionei'  in  ParliamoDt  WhfrK'* 
the  union  was  under  consideration  in  Parliameut  and  the  country,  and  when  theK"^ 
was  much  excitement  ou  the  subject,  the  Arbroath  Presbyter j  agreed  va— 

*  Raoonimend  to  the  brethran  to  ttM  thair  Qtmoct  to  ill  the  brethren,  if  may  ditordan  or  tnisB 
•odcwToon  for  (uppnaaing  whal  emmaon*  booka  »haU  hApi«D  uci  accuiml  of  tK«  uuloa  whlfih  b  a 
th«f  ean  hcai  of ;  and  Ukawiaa  it  ia  reeonunavdad        tr«ating  of,  they  «h*U  do  what  in  Umui  Uaa  Io  i 
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oonnteimiiee  and  diaconrage  the  nid  irrepilaritiea 
and  tnmulti  that  tend  to  disturb  the  Gorem- 
nient  of  our  grAciotu  aavereign  the  Queen, 
to  whom  we  are  in  gratitude  as  well  aa  duty 
under    the    higheat    obligations,    aeeing    in    the 


kind  proTidenee  of  God  ve  by  her  good  and 
wjie  mana^ment  enjoy  m>  many  advanta^ea, 
and  upon  whose  prcserration  the  security  of 
all  that  is  dear  to  ui,  under  God,  must  depend.' 


The  Church  regiirded  the  Patronage  and  Toleration  Acts  as  but  a  poor  return 
for  its  services  to  the  State  on  this  and  other  occasions,  but  its  loyalty  to  the 
Government  remained  unshaken.  Indeed,  both  it  and  the  Govemraent  were  in 
some  danger  from  their  common  enemy.  When,  in  1715,  the  Earl  of  Mar  raised 
the  standard  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  he  received  influential  support  in  Angus.  He 
was  joined,  among  others,  by  his  uncle,  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Fanmure,  then  about 
sixty  yeais  of  age  ;  by  the  Earl's  younger  brother,  Mr  Harry  Maule  of  Kelly,  a 
gallant  soldier  and  accomplished  antiquary,  who  compiled  the  charters  of  his 
family,  now  edited  and  printed  ;  and  by  James,  fifth  Earl  of  Southesk. 

In  its  own  organisation,  the  Church  had  the  means  of  receiving  and  spreading 
early  intelligence  of  public  affairs.  Thus,  the  membere  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Arbroath  having  received  intimation  of  the  intended  rising  in  the  end  of  1715,  the 
Presbytery  held  a  special  meeting  on  1st  September  of  that  year,  of  which  this  is 
the  minute  : 


'  The  moderator  laid  before  the  Preebytery  the 
reasons  why  he  called  them  together,  which  were 
as  follows : — That  upon  Monday  last,  sereral  of 
the  brethren  haring  occasion  to  meet  at  Camiyllie, 
it  was  then  suggested  that  it  was  very  proper  that 
the  Presbytery  should  meet  this  day,  in  regard 
some  of  them  bad  notioe,  and  others  probable 
presumptions,  of  an  intended  invasion  of  this  land 
by  the  aooomplioes  of  a  Popish  Pretender,  whereby 
the  interests  of  the  everlasting  goap«l,  and  the 
servants  and  people  of  God,  were  in  great  dang^er, 
whereby  he  hoped  it  would  appear  necessary  for 
this  Presbytery  to  ooniider  upon  and  oonoert  suoh 
measures  as  were  moat  convenient  for  this  Pres- 
bytery to  do  at  such  a  juncture.  The  moderator 
asked  the  several  members  what  grounds  they  had 
to  mppose  an  invuion ;  and  the  different  members 
pteaent  having  delivered  their  several  informations 
and  aoconnts  they  had  of  the  foresaid  invasion,  it 
was  found  that  it  was  duty  to  oontider  what  might 


be  done  at  this  dangerous  and  critical  time.  And 
it  was  proposed  that  we  should  spend  some  tirao 
in  prayer  to  God  for  light,  direction,  and  pro- 
tection. This  being  done,  it  wbji  agreed,  1st, 
that  the  Presbytery  should  oorreepond  with  the 
Presbyteries  of  Brechin  and  Dxmdee,  that  par- 
ticular information  anent  the  invasion  and 
invaders  may  be  sent  to  and  from  each  Presbytery, 
and  that  these  shall  be  made  use  of  for  the  good 
of  Church  and  State  as  shall  be  found  expedient ; 
2nd,  that  Mr  Oharteria,  Mr  'Wataon,  and  Mr 
Irvine  should  meet  as  a  Committee  on  Monday, 
and  if  need  bo.  then  to  write  to  Edinburgh  anent 
the  ciroumstancea  of  their  bounds  ;  Srd,  that  the 
point  of  the  Association  be  ooiuidered  at  next 
meeting,  and  if  need  be,  to  contribute  for  money 
to  the  effeot  therein  mentioned  ;  4th,  that  we 
should  meet  onoe  every  week  till  we  see  cause  to 
alter  this  appointment.' 


The  presence  of  the  enemy  prevented  the  Presbytery  from  carrying  out  their 
resolution  to  meet  once  a-week.  After  that  meeting  on  Ist  September  1715,  they 
did  not  meet  again  until  15th  February  in  the  following  year.  The  rebels  caused 
their  power  to  be  felt  throughout  all  the  district.  While  Mar  was  lying  idly  with 
his  army  at   Perth,  he   levied   contributions  on,  among  other   towns,   Dundee, 
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Arbroath,  and  Montrose.      On  22nd  October  1715,  at  Perth,  Mar  isaaed   the 
following  order  to  Captain  Thomas  Lyell : 


'  Toa  we  hereby  ordered  to  ^  to  Arbroth,  ftiid 
receive  from  the  Ma^itrate*  •  oompaiiT  oi  men, 
which  the;  hftve  raiaed  for  bu  Mftje*t;'»  (orrice ; 
but  if  they  have  appointed  an  officer  of  their  own 


to  brini;  them  np  to  Perth  then  you  may  prooeed 
to  Brechin  and  receive  such  men  na  the  Ma«iitr»tM 
have  railed  for  the  Idng't  lervioe,  and  bring  them 
along  with  you  when  ye  return  to  Perth.' ' 


In  1730,  James  Gellatly,  who  had  been  treasurer  of  Arbroath  in  1715,  presented  a 
claim  to  the  Town  Council  for  repayment  of  £140  15s.  8d.  Scots,  which  by  order 
of  the  Magistrates  he  advanced  on  the  town's  account  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  it 
was  unanimously  ajn'eed  to  pay  him  the  money.  A  neighbour  of  the  town,  the 
Earl  of  Northesk,  suffered  with  his  tenants  from  the  levies  alike  of  the  royal  and 
the  rebel  armies.  His  Lordship  did  not  join  the  rebels,  but  he  sympathised  with 
them,  and  when  they  were  at  Perth  he  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition. 
This  supply  did  not  propitiate  Lord  Mar.  In  December  1715,  a  month  after  the 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir  was  fought,  a  party  from  the  rebel  army — the  party  being 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  David  Ramsay,  of  Panmure's  regiment — marched  on 
Ethie,  and,  having  searched  the  cellars,  took  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  claret, 
for  which  they  granted  a  receipt,  which,  with  Lord  Mar's  order  for  the  raid  is 
preserved  at  Ethie.  The  losses  to  Lord  Northesk's  tenants  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  army  amounted  to  £1918  2g.  9d.,  and  from  the  Earl  of  Mar's  army,  to 
£660  3s.  lld.2 

The  Earls  of  Panmnre  and  Southesk  fought  at  Sheriffmuir.  The  former,  who 
was  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  into  a  cottage  under  the  guard  of  six 
dragoons.  While  lying  there  *  in  a  sorry  ))ed,'  according  to  the  account  of  Mr 
James  Maule,  son  of  Mr  Harry  Manle,  he  was  gallantly  rescued  by  his  brother, 
aided  by  his  sei  vants.  The  rescue  was  commemorated  in  a  Jacobite  ballad. 
James  Maule  blantes  the  Earl  of  Mar  for  not  giving  help  to  the  rescue,  thus 
showing  ingratitude,  as  he  says,  to  his  two  uncles,  and  risking  the  loss  to  their 
party  of  two  of  the  most  consideiuble  men  they  had.* 

It  was  not  until  after  the  iiidecisive  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  that  the  Chevalier 
arrived  in  Scotland.  Landing  at  Peterhead  on  *22nd  December  1715,  he  was,  while 
on  his  way  south,  entertained  by  Lord  Panmure  at  Brechin  Castle.  Three  weeks 
afterwards,  Mar's  army  at  Perth,  which  had  been  joined  by  the  Pretender,  dispersed, 
and  the  Jacobites  retreated,  by  way  of  Dundee  and  Arbroath,  to  Montrose.  James 
sailed  from  Montrose  for  France  on  3rd  February  171G,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
his  principal  adherents,  among  whom  were  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Panmure.  Lord 
Pannture  died  at  Paris  on  22nd  April  1723.  According  to  tradition,  the  'Old 
Gate '  of  Panmure  has  never  been  opened  since  Earl  James  quitted  Panmure  for 


>  Bev.  Pet«t  Bm's  Hiit.  of  B«beUion.     Loud. 
1746,  p.  453. 


3  Hiatory  of  the  Camegies,  voL  ii.  p.  383. 
'  Beg.  de  Fanmnie^Prefaoe,  xlix.,  L 
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Fruic«,    Th»re  wu  a  good  desil  of  magnanimity  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause 

«f   tha  dethroned  dynasty.      A  zealous    Episcupnlinn,    he  was  also  a   thorough 

"Wtortant,  and  he  hat!  fallen  into  disgrace  in  the  reigii  of  Jnmes  VII.  for  not 

npftorting  that  king's  design  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     Notwith- 

ttiuiding  this,  he  strenuously  advocated  the  cause  of  Ring  James  at  the  Convention 

of  tiie  Eatat«e  in  1689,  and  no  one  was  more  cordial  in  welcoming  his  son  when  he 

Guided   in   Scotland.      The  estates  and    honours  of    the   Earls  of    Panmure  and 

8ooti»e»k  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown.      For  a  short  time  at  any  rate  after  the 

''rf'eitare  peraons  olotiely  connected  with  the  Earls  were  in  the  management  of  the 

••••t*^      The  factor  on  the   Panmure  estate  was  John  Lumsden.  Writer  to  the 
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I's  Hgent,  and  Sir  John  ('umegie  of  Pitarrow  was  the  factor  on  the 
estete,  '  A  Report  from  the  Commissioneiia  appointed  to  Enquii'e  of  the 
I  of  certain  Traitors,  >fec.,  in  that  part  ot  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,'  was 
to  Parliament,  and  printed  by  the  king's  piinter  in  1717.  It  contains  a 
ial  by  Mr  George  Weemya,  minister  at  Feme,  and  Mr  Ja.  Scot,  minister  of 
'■^rmyUie^  against  the  factors  on  the  Southesk  and  Panmure  estates.  With  respect 
^  ^h«i  latter,  it  was  pointed  out  that  John  Lumsden  'was  not  only  agent  for  the 
**•  Earl  of  Panmure,  but  hia  substitute  patron  ;  by  virtue  whereof  he  greatly 
*^**«Tict*d  the  planting  of  churches,  and  proved  very  uneasie  to  presbyteries  and 
I ;  and  since  his  admission,  as  said  is,  hath  not  abated  anything  of  his 
otion,  though  in  the  service  of  the  Givernment ;  hs  appears  from  his 
^'^'ploying  under  him  oil  the  late  Earl  of  Panmure 's  ofEcers,  who  were  most  active 
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in  the  late  mmatural  rebellion.'  The  memorial  further  set  forth  Uwt  the  fictor 
had  used  servants  of  the  Countess  as  his  bailies  and  procuratot-fiscal^  ud  tfait 
among  the  persons  he  had  employed  who  who  were  unfriendlj  to  the  QoTemmant 
was  his  substitute  at  Brechin,  John  Ochterlonie,  '  who  thought  it  oot  suSloieut  (or 
himself  to  take  the  test  at  Brechine,  but  prest  many  of  the  inhabitants,  dnriuj 
the  i-ebellion,  to  do  the  same,  and  to  abjure  our  only  lawful  sovereign  King  0«oi;gei' 
John  Pilmor,  writer  In  Dundee,  was  the  sub-factor  on  the  Panmure  estate,  ud  it 
appears  from  the  Commissioners'  report  that,  in  virtue  of  his  commission  from  Mr 
Lumsdon,  be  held  baron  courts  at  Panmure.  One  of  the  representations  made  to 
the  Commissioners  took  the  form  of  a  petition  to  them  by  a  number  of  penom, 
'  formerly  tenants  to  the  late  Earl  of  Panmure,  and  your  and  the  public's  tenuiti' 
The  petitioners  were  James  Thompson,  David  Greig,  William  Stron,  J&mea  Modia, 
William  Kid,  William  Pitillock,  David  Scot,  Andrew  Anderson,  James  Sdveo, 
David  Ramsey,  James  Bratten,  Jean  Dittitock,  Robert  Baird,  John  MoTi^e, 
William  Jarren,  W.  J.  (his  mark).  The  petitioners  set  forth  the  losses  the;  btd 
sustained  both  from  the  rebels  and  being  much  exposed  also  to  the  king's  tnoy; 
they  complained  against  the  Countess  of  Panmure  and  her  factor  Mr  IImI^ 
praying  the  Commissioners  for  a  suspension  of  any  diligence  against  them  in  tin 
matter  of  arrears  of  rent.  They  also  pleaded  that  they  had  been  imposed  npon  bj 
the  rebels,  the  petitioners,  as  they  urged,  '  being  for  the  moflt  part  ignorant  ud 
inured  to  slavery.'*  The  memorial  of  the  two  ministers  was  doubtless  largelj 
prompted  by  party  hostility ;  the  complaint  of  the  tenants  appears  to  h«ve 
resulted  from  the  dislocation  in  the  ownership  of  the  estates  consequent  upon  the 
forfeiture. 

The  estates  were  ultimately  sold.  From  documents  in  the  Register  HooMt,  Edia* 
burgh,  '  it  appeai-s  that  the  rental  of  the  Panmure  estates,  which  included  ths  batot? 
of  Belhelvie  in  Aberdeenshire,  amounted  to  £3168  9s.  6d.  The  commissionen  for 
the  sale  exposed  them  at  eighteen  years'  purchase,  or  £67,032  lis.  l^d. ;  itnd  iJtw 
a  competition,  in  which  Mr  James  Maule,  writer,  offered  the  sum  of  JE60,300,  tiie 
lands  were  disposed  of  to  the  agent  of  the  York  Buildings  Company  for  the  bsd  of 
£60,400.'  ^  The  Countess  of  Panmure  obtained  from  the  Company  a  long  1mm  ^ 
Panmure  House ;  and  Mr  Harry  Maule,  on  his  return  from  Holland,  whore  1» 
had  found  refuge  after  the  rebellion,  had  a  similar  lease  of  Brechin  Ciuitlt<.  Bkn7 
Maule's  surviving  son  William,  nephew  of  the  Earl  James  who  fought  at  Sberil^ 
muir,  was  in  1743  elevated  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  Panmoi* 
'In  1764  he  purchased  from  the  creditors  of  the  York  Buildings  Company  t^ 
Forfarshire  estates  of  the  family  at  the  price  of  £49,157  188  4d.  sterling,  y>^ 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  rental.' '  He  died  unmarried  in  l'^'" 
when  his  titles  became  extinct.      Jean  Maule,  eldest  daughter  of  Harry  M*a^<< 
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married  to  George  Lord  Ramsay,  eldest  son  of  William,  fifth  Earl  of  DeJhousie, 
•od  tiuM  the  Patunure  estates  passed  into  the  Dalhousie  family.  On  the  death  of 
Oeovge,  Cfightb  Earl  of  Dalhou&ie,  in  1787,  they  became  vested,  in  terms  of  deeds 
of  entail,  in  his  second  son,  the  Hon.  William  Ramsay,  who  assumed  the  arms  and 
eaiaa  of  Maule  of  Panmure,^  and  who  in  1831  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britiun  by  the  title  of  Baron  Fanmure  of  Brechin  and  Navar.  It  was  not  the 
.  o€  this  nobleman's  honours  that  he  was  an  early  and  generous  friend  of  the 
of  the  poet  Bums.  On  Lord  Panmure'a  death,  his  title  descended  to  his 
•on  Fox  Maule,  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  who  bad  two  brothers,  the  Hon.  William 
M aale  and  Colonel  the  Hon.  Lauderdale  Maule,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  predeceased. 
On  tke  daatb  of  Fox  Maule,  in  1874,  the  title  of  Baron  Fanmure  became  extinct. 
Tb*  Puunare  estates  are  now  held  by  Arthur  Greorge  Maule  Ramsay,  fourteenth 
Ear!  of  Dalbousio. 

The  Southoak  estates,  which  were  also  disposed  of  by  Government  to  the  York 
Boildinga  Oompaay,  were,  on  the  insolvency  of  the  Company  in  1764,  re-purchased 
by  Sir  James  Oamegie  of  Pitarrow,  representative  of  the  Southesk  family.  The 
tfUe  of  Southesk  was  restored  in  favour  of  the  present  Earl,  Sir  James's  great- 
fraadion,  who  has  also  been  raised  to  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
BaUnhani. 

It  was  not  only  earls  in  Angus  and  their  retainers  who  espoused  the  cause 

of  the  Pretender ;  the  Magistrates  in  burghs,  with  muny  of  the  burgesses,  took  the 

■Be  ndfB.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  money  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  by 

the  Magistrates  of  Arbroath  was  sent  not  unwillingly.     At  all  events,  after  the 

fefoal  of  the  rebels  the  Magistrates  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  desert  their  office, 

vliiah  was  done  also  by  those  in  Dundee.     When  the  Presbytery  re-assembled  in 

Febroary  1716,  there  were  only  four  of  the  brethren  present — the  ministers  of 

Arbtnoth,  St  Vigeans,   Kinnell,   and    Lunan.      The  first   thing   they  did   was  to 

express  their  thanks  in  prayer  for  deliverance  from  '  the  late  unnatural  rebellion.' 

B«C  the  Presbytery  did  not  feel  perfectly  at  ease,  and  'the  circumstances  of  the 

ooaniry  obliging  some  to  go  presently  off,'  they  entered  upon  no  business.    Another 

meeting  was  held  on  the  2l8t  February,  when  Mr  Francis  Archibald,  the  minister 

of  Barry,  was  excused  for  absence  from  the  first  meeting,  '  as  none  could  be  got 

to  earry  a  letter  to  him,  by  reason  of  the  troubles  by  the  way,  occasioned  by  the 

Ifilim;  aoid  re-passing  of  soldiers.'     It  was  not  until  a  meeting  held  in  March  that 

Mr  Broce,  the  minister  of  Inverkeilor,  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  his  home  to 

Ittrr**  the  Presbytery.     He  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  his  absence  from  the  earlier 

VMVtxngs  that  bis  house  was  on  the  highway,  and  as  soldiers  were  passing  along 

the  road  he  feared  for  the  safety  of  his  family.     The  brethren  admitted  the  validity 

of  hia  ezcose.      At  the  meeting  in  March  the  Presbytery  agreed  to  address  the 

Duke  of  Ar^gyll,  congratulating  him  on  hia  victory  over  the  rebels.     They  also 
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resolved  to  ask  his  Qrace  to  '  appoint  such  goremora  in  this  place  as  would  ftppcv 
for  the  interest  of  the  Government  in  Church  and  State.'  Subsequently  Mr 
Fergasson  and  Mr  Wataon,  ministers  of  Arbroath  and  St  Vigetins  respK-tively, 
waited  on  the  Duke  as  he  marched  with  his  army  through  Arbroath  on  his  retaro 
from  Aberdeen.  They  presented  the  Presbytery's  address,  and  they  also  submitted 
a  list  of  the  well-affected  in  Arbroath  who  might  be  governors  in  the  toini.  This 
list  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  named  in  it  were  forthwith  appointed  b;  tht 
Duke  to  be  the  Magistrates  of  Arbroath.  These  were  probably  temporttj 
governors,  for  an  ordinary  magistracy  was  in  office  in  August  of  the  same  yesr. 
The  8yno<l  of  Angus  and  Meams  had  passed  an  Act  in  regard  to  '  the  paacit;  ol 
well  affected  persons  to  be  magistrates.'  This  Act  having  in  September  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Presbytery,  they  adopted  a  resolution  in  reR»rd 
to  it  which  was  not  too  flattering  to  the  local  magistracy,  and  which  indicates  * 
large  amount  of  disaffection  in  this  part  of  the  country  towards  the  Govenunmt. 
The  Presbytery  found,  in  regard  to  magistrates,  '  that  they  are  as  well  pranded 
that  way  as  the  country  will  afford,  and  therefore  know  not  bow  to  mend  ^* 
matter.' 

With  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  a  large  amount  of  ecoleBiaatical  m  vnll 
as  civil  vengeance  fell  to  be  inflicted.  During  the  months  that  Mar's  army  w»i» 
the  field,  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  witbin  the  district  of  its  operations  ««re 
in  biding,  the  flocks  of  the  latter  accepted,  seemingly  without  a  murmur,  ^ 
ministrations  of  the  Episcopalian  intruders  who  took  their  plac«8.  When  Jlf 
Fergusson  withdrew  from  Arbroath,  his  pulpit  waa  occupied  by  Alexander  Gutbri^i 
Mr  Ochterlony,  of  the  Guynd  family,  intruded  at  St  Yigeans  ;  Jamea  Grub,  ^ 
Carmyllie ;  James  Guthrie,  at  Guthrie ;  James  Rait,  at  Lunan ;  James  Wation  »>^ 

Charles  Thomson,  at  Kinnell ;    Auchinleck  and  John  Straton,  at  Arbir^j 

The  Bchoolmaatera  had  for  the  most  part  complied  with  the  state  of  matters  in 
Church  in  the  time  of  the  intrusion,  and  on  their  conduct  being  complained  of 
the  Presbytery,  they  were  either  suspended  or  deprived  of  their  offices  of  preceo* 
and  session-clerk.     Among  those  who  were  suspended  was  G«orge  Brocas,  tehc 
master  of  St  Vigeans,  who  hoA  read  Mar's  pitxslamation,  and  heard  the  Pretea< 
prayed  for  as  James  VIII.      Even  the  beadles  were  taken  cognisance  of. 
minister  of  Arbroath  reported  that  his  beadle,  James  Allan,  was  active  in  the  ti' 
of  the  rebellion,  and  gave  attendance  on  Mr  Guthrie,  the  intruder.    Similar  rppo' 
were  given  with  regard  to  the  beadles  of  St  Vigeans,  Arbirlot,  and  other  parisla^ 
The  Arbroath  beadle  was  'deposed.'  and  David  Leslie,  '  who  had  met  with  tf 
in  time  of  the  rebellion,'  got  the  office.     James  Lawrence,  the  St  Vigeans 
was  also  deposed  for  '  hearing  Mr  Ochterlony.'     In  the  parish  of  Kirkden  th< 
was  a  certain  Robert  Tailor  who  was  reported  to  the  Presbytery  to  have  been  f* 
active  in  the  rebellion.    It  is  added  in  the  record,  '  that  as  he  now  had  a  child  tc*  ^^ 
baptised,  be  is  to  be  rebuked  ; '  the  rebuke,  it  may  be  presumed,  having  no 
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to  the  latter  circumst&nce,  but  to  hia  conduct  as  a  rebel  John  Straton,  school- 
master at  Arbroath,  was  prosecuted  before  the  Presbytery.  He  was  charged  with 
intruding  on  the  school,  without  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith  ;  with  intruding 
during  the  rebellion  at  the  church  of  Arbirlot,  and  preaching  there ;  and  with 
officiating  as  clerk  in  conducting  the  English  services  in  the  meeting-house  at 
Arbroath.  Mr  Straton,  because  of  these  proceedings  of  hia,  was  represented  na  a 
person  of  unsound  principles  and  wicked  practices,  who  had  caused  an  atrocious 
scandal.  He  admitted  that  he  had  joined  a  separate  meeting-house,  and  that  he 
had  preached  at  Arbirlot ;  but  as  to  praying  for  the  Pretender,  he  had  simply 
prayed  for  the  king,  without  mentioning  either  King  George  or  King  James.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  of  schoolmaster,  and  of  his  licence  to  preach.  James 
Kid,  who  was  precentor  at  Arbroath  in  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  kept  a 
private  school  in  the  town,  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  authority :  he  was  to  be 
discharged  by  the  provost. 

Panbride  was  a  parish  to  which  the  Presbytery,  on  reassembling  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  had  soon  to  give  their  attention.  Mr  Maale,  the 
incumbent,  having  followed  the  example  of  his  kinsman  the  Earl  in  Joining  the 
Jacobites,  was  deposed. 

Alexander  Archibald,  minister  of  Barry,  gave  the  Presbytery  a  good  deal  of 
concern  after  the  rebellion.  One  of  the  things  which  they  did  at  their  meeting 
in  February  1716  was  to  rebuke  him  for  preaching  on  a  day  appointed  by  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  at  Dundee  for  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  rebels.  A  long 
investigation  into  his  conduct  was  subsequently  instituted,  the  general  result  of 
which  went  to  show  that  the  minister  of  Barry  had  temporized  considerably  in  that 
trying  time.  He  admitted  having  preached  on  the  fast  day  appointed  by  rebel 
authority,  but  he  said  he  did  so  against  his  inclination,  on  the  request  of  the 
parishioners,  who  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  preach  the  congregation  would  go  to 
an  Episcopalian  meeting-house.  Moreover,  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  him,  he 
said,  if  he  had  been  singular  in  not  preaching.  In  fact,  he  '  found  himself  in 
imminent  hazard  from  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  country,'  which  was  probably  true, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  strength  of  the  Jacobite  cause  in  these 
parts.  Mr  Archibald  made  it  a  matter  of  merit  that  on  this  occasion  he  preached 
one  of  his  old  sermons,  and  his  text,  Amos  v.  4,  might  well  have  baffled  the 
ingenuity  of  even  the  most  untextual  preacher  to  hang  a  shred  of  treason  upon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  text  did  not  admit  of  being  legitimately  made  the  ground- 
work of  a  defence  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty ;  yet  Mr  Archibald  maintained  that 
he  spoke  more  freely  that  day  for  his  Majesty's  interest  and  the  Protestant 
religion  than  he  had  done  some  time  before,  with  the  natural  result  that  '  he 
found  many  is  the  country  of  the  Jacobite  interest  who  were  more  offended  with 
him  than  if  he  had  preached  none  that  day.'  In  fact,  the  good  man  had  tried  to 
keep  in  Eavour  with  both  sides,  and  had  satisfied  neither.     After  the  rebellion  he 
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was  free  to  expi'ess  grief  for  what  he  hsid  done,  '  as  being  in  some  respecta  a 
sympathizing  with  the  rebels.'  Henry  Balfour  and  Robert  Wataon  presented  a 
petition  from  Barry,  thoroughly  loyal  in  its  tone,  speaking  well  of  the  minister,  as 
possessing  <a  most  rousing,  awakening,  and  edifying  gift  of  preaching,'  and  praying 
for  him  the  clemency  of  the  Presbytery.  There  was  a  special  representation  from 
the  lady  of  Pitskelly,  Euphane  Wataon,  at  whose  request  Mr  Archibald  had  been 
appointed  to  the  parish.  The  lady  asked  the  Presbytery  to  censure  the  minister 
for  his  fault,  but  not  to  deprive  her  and  others  of  his  ministry.  The  Presbytery 
knew  the  lady  of  Pitskelly  to  be  a  gentlewoman  who  was  well  affected  to  Church 
and  State,  and  they  contented  themselves  with  reproving  Mr  Archibald  in  bis  own 
church  and  in  the  presence  of  hia  congregation.  Subsequently  the  Synod  thought 
it  necessary  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter,  and  it  ordered  a  report  of  the 
circumstances  to  be  made  to  the  General  Assembly  ;  but  as  Mr  Archibald's  conduct 
since  the  rebellion  had  been  satisfactory,  the  proceedings  against  him  were  allowed  _ 
to  drop.  ■ 

In  1717  the  threat  of  a  Swedish  invasion  in  support  of  the  Stuarts  gave  rise  to 
some  alarm  among  the  Hanoverians  of  the  Arbroath  district,  and  the  minister  of 
Carmyllie,  ever  on  the  alert,  directed  attention  to  it.  The  death  of  Oharles  XILfl 
put  an  end  to  that  apprehension.  The  Jacobite  attempt  of  1719  produced  more 
disquietude,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  in  view  of  the  calamity  of  a  foreign 
invasion,  'aided  by  rebels  at  home,'  agreed  to  hold  frequent  meetings  for  prayer. 
They  were  once  more  delivered  from  their  fears,  however,  by  the  Hanoverian 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Glensbiel,  About  the  same  time  the  Presbytery  had  their 
attention  turned  to  an  Episcopalian  meeting-house  in  Arbroath.  They  resolved  to 
represent  to  the  Commission  of  Assembly  that  when  the  preacher,  Mr  Robertson, 
prayed  for  King  George,  those  who  attended  the  meeting  sat  down,  as  a  testimony 
for  the  Pretender ;  whence  it  appeared,  the  Presbytery  concluded,  that  the  design 
of  the  meeting  was  to  make  a  discovery  of  how  many  could  be  had  to  support  the 
Jacobite  interest.  The  brethren,  settled  as  they  were  among  a  population  whose 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  house  could  not  be  depended  upon,  felt  themselves  in  a 
difficult  position,  and  they  resolved  to  address  the  king  for  protection  in  case  the 
then  troubles  should  continue  and  increase.  The  'prelatical  meeting-house'  in 
Arbroath  was  closed,  but  in  April  1722  the  Episcopalians  again  ventured  to  meet 
for  worship,  and  Francis  Rait  and  John  Grub  conducted  their  services.  Complaint 
was  made  of  this  to  the  Piesbytery  by  Mr  Fergnsson,  the  minister  of  the  parish, 
sind  the  Presbytery  instructed  their  oommissionere  to  the  Assembly  to  see  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  matter.  The  Presbytery  also  asked  the  Magistrates  of  the 
burgh  to  put  the  law  against  intruders  into  execution ;  and  after  some  hesitation, 
and  having  taken  legal  advice  in  Edinburgh,  the  Magistrates  agreed  to  prohibit  all 
persons  within  the  burgh  from  giving  the  use  of  their  houses  for  meeting-houses. 
The  Episcopalian  clergymen  were  also  interdicted  from  preaching.     It  is  plain  that 
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the  ecclesiastical  aathoritiea  were  even  more  zealous  than  the  civil  in  seeking  ont 
and  repressing  disaffected  persons. 

At  the  last,  as  at  the  first,  armed  attempt  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  to  regain  the 
throne  of  their  ancestors,  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  with  the  whole  Church  of 
Scotland,  were  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  In  November  1745 
the  Presbytery  prepared  a  pastoral  admonition,  which  was  read  from  the  parish 
pulpits  on  Sunday,  the  1 7th  of  the  month.  The  Presbytery  warned  the  people 
under  their  care  against  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  to  draw  them  into  an 
Dnnatnral  rebellion  against  King  George,  their  lawful  sovereign,  *  in  favour  of  one 
who  was  the  enemy  of  their  religion,  under  whose  Government  neither  liberty  nor 
property  would  be  long  secure.'  They  asserted  that  no  one  under  King  George  had 
suffered  in  his  person  or  his  estate  for  the  exercise  of  his  religion.  By  the  way,  if 
that  was  so,  the  Presbytery  had  no  merit  in  the  fact,  because,  as  appeared  from 
their  own  proceedings,  they  would  have  caused  a  number  of  persons  to  suffer  if  they 
could  have  managed  it.  They  recalled  to  the  memory  of  those  they  addressed  that 
the  anoestors  of  the  young  man  who  was  then  seeking  a  throne  had  trampled  upon 
the  laws,  and  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Presbytery 
concluded  their  admonition  by  denouncing  Prince  Charles  Edward  as  a  bigoted 
Papist,  who  was  supported  by  the  Pope. 

In  Angus  the  support  of  the  Pope  would  have  been  but  of  small  avail  to  the 
young  Pretender  ;  but  many  of  the  gentry  of  the  shire,  and  the  people  of  all 
classes,  were  favourable  to  his  cause.  An  Angus  gentleman,  James  Edgar  of 
Keithock,  was  the  private  secretary  of  the  Chevalier  de  8t  George  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  the  friend  of  his  son,  the  young  prince.  The  Stuarts,  in  their  adversity, 
had  a  more  faithful  servant  in  Edgar  than  in  many  who  were  ministers  of  their 
house  in  its  prosperous  days.  Bishop  Edgar,  the  secretary's  younger  brother, 
possessed,  and  valued  highly,  a  walking-staff  which  had  been  presented  to  his 
brother  by  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Relics  of  the  Prince — a  wig  and  tartan  coat 
— are  preserved  in  Kiiiblethmont  House.  They  had  been  presented  by  the  Prince 
to  the  then  laird  of  Kinblethmont,  who  had  for  some  time  acted  as  his  secretary. 

The  town  of  Montrose  was  the  headquarters  of  the  rebels  in  Angus.  They  also 
occupied  Arbroath,  and  generally  dominated  over  the  whole  of  Forfarshire  for  a 
few  weeks  in  the  end  of  1745.  A  glimpse  into  the  state  of  matters  at  Arbroath 
during  the  rebellion  is  obtained  from  a  minute  of  the  Town  Council,  of  date 
March  14,  1746.  It  appears  from  it,  that  after  the  Michaelmas  election  in  the 
previous  year  the  Town  Council  had  '  delayed  to  qualify  themselves  by  taking  the 
oaths  to  the  Government,  expecting  an  opportunity  of  meeting  for  that  purpose 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  but  that  being  overawed  by  the  rebels,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  town,  and  usurped  the  authority  over  the  inhaliitanta, 
they  could  have  no  meeting  for  that  end  ;  and  that  after  the  rebels  had  marched 
off,  and  the  king's  troops  arrived,  they  bad  applied  to  Mr  Charles  Guthrie,  the  town's 
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agent,  in  consequence  whereof  he  had  consulted  Mr  David  Sorimgeour,  advocate ; 
and  Mr  Guthrie  having  communicated  Mr  Bcrimgeour's  opinion  to  the  Town-Clerk, 
by  a  letter  dated  the  lOth  day  of  March  curt.,  advising  thein  yet  to  qualify  by 
taking  the  oaths,  therefore  the  Magistrates  and  Councillors,  being  this  day  met  for 
qualifying, — (the  Provost  objected  against  any  members  to  qualify  to  King  George 
who  pretend  to  be  well  affected  to  his  person  and  Government,  and  are  conscious 
that  they  have  given  furtherance  and  assistance  to  the  present  rebellion,  and  con- 
tinue to  go  to  unlawful  assemblies  for  worship), — the  members  proceeded  to  qualify, 
and  swore  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  adjuration,  and  subscribed  the  same,  with  the 
assurance  to  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,' 

According  to  the  statement  of  '  Johnny  Palmer,'  who  in  his  old  age  was  well 
known  in  Forfarshire  as  a  '  gaberlunzie,'  the  Jacobites  in  Arbroath  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  their  Prince  on  20th  December  1745  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  eating  and  drinking,  particularly  the  latter.  Palmer,  who  died  in  1811, 
was  a  witness  of  the  scene,  fie  was  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  a  soldier  in 
the  rebel  army,  in  Lord  Ogilvy's  battalion.  He  used  to  tell,  in  his  wanderings 
about  the  country,  that  on  that  day  a  table  was  spread  at  the  market-cross  of 
Arbroath,  on  which  there  was  plenty  of  wine  and  sweetmeats.  Barrels  of  beer 
were  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  for  all  and  Hundry  to  help  themselves. 
The  old  man  summed  up  his  pleased  reminiscence  by  saying  emphatically  that 
'Arbroath  never  saw  sic  a  day  since,  and  never  wull  noo,' 

It  was  speedily  made  evident  that  Arbroath  could  have  no  such  day  again  in 
honour  of  '  Prince  Charlie.'  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  his  bloody  ^-ictory  at 
CuUoden,  arrived  in  Angus  in  May  1746.  On  the  8th  of  that  month,  the  Town 
CouMcU  of  Arbroath  commissioned  Provost  Mann  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  annual 
committee  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  in  Eidinburgh,  '  in  order  to  con- 
gratulate his  Majesty  on  the  success  of  his  army  against  the  rebels,  and  to  thank 
him  for  sending  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  to  command  the  army,  under  whom 
a  complete  victory  is  obtained  over  them.' 

Patrick  Wallace,  who  raised  two  com|>anies  for  the  rebel  army,  was  the  chief  of 
the  Arbroath  rebels.'     It  was  as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  as  a  proof 


'  The  daium  of  rebels  ixi  the  Arbroath  diitrict 
are  oontuned  in  '  A  List  of  Parsons  ouucemed  in 
the  BebeUion,  timasinittefl  to  the  CommiMioners 
of  ExeiM  bj'  the  eevenl  Superrison  in  Sootluid 
in  obedience  to  ■  Gensral  Letter  of  the  17th  Ma7 
1746,  and  •  Supplementary  List  with  Evidences  to 
prore  the  same.'  This  volume  has  been  printed 
(1S90)  for  the  Scottish  History  Society  from  the 
manusoript  in  the  {lossession  of  the  Karl  of  Koae- 
faery.  The  rebels  oonneoted  ¥rith  the  Arbroath 
dimtriot  were  returned  in  the  lists  of  the  examiners 
of  Exfliae  in  the  Montrose  and  Dundee  districts 


respectively.  The  list,  which  probably  is  not 
exhnustive,  gives  in  each  case,  as  follows,  the  acts 
of  rebellion  and  circomstaQoes,  and  also  a  state- 
ment as  to  wbrre  the  persons  were  at  the  time 
the  list  was  prepared  :  William  Archer,  tayloi, 
Arbroath,  kept  guard  for  the  rebels,  has  lubmittod 
to  His  Majesty's  mercy  ;  at  home.  James  Abbot, 
dystor,  Arbroath,  carried  arms  for  the  rebels,  wu 
hired  by  a  tenant ;  not  known  where  he  is.  David 
Benuet,  Hatton  Miln,  Kinncl,  carried  arms  at 
Invcrury  and  Falkirk,  and  went  to  the  north  with 
the  rebels  ;  not  known  where  he  is.    John  Brown, 
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of  the  contidence  reposed  in  him,  that  while  the  rebel  headquarters  in  Angus  were 
at  Montrose  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Arbroath  He  had  been  Provost  of  the 
burgh  for  two  triennial  terms,  first  from  1729  to  1732,  and  then  from  1741  to 
1744.  At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  it  was  Provost  John  Mann  who  was  in  office. 
Mr  Mainn  was  himself  a  Hanoverian,  but  a  number  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Town 
Council  sympathised  with  the  rebellion,  and  during  the  rebel  occupation  of  the 
burgh  and  the  governorship  of  Provost  Wallace  the  Magistracy  effaced  itself. 
After  the  rebellion,  Mr  Wallace  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
there — his  wife  having  chosen  to  reside  in  the  Tower  with  him  during  his  imprison- 
ment— his  daughter,  afterwards  Mrs  Stuart  Scott,  of  Gilchorn,  was  bom.  Mr 
Wallace,  notwithstanding  his  imprisonment,  contrived  to  come  better  out  of  the 
rebellion  than  many  of  the  other  rebels.  His  family  had  been  influential  in 
Arbroath  for  generations  before  his  time,  and  they  continued  for  many  years 
afterwards  to  have  a  prominent  position  in  the  trade  of  the  town.  On  the  other 
hand,   Thomas  Watson,  a  burgess  of  Arbroath,    and  who  had   been  one  of  the 


fttrmtr,  Boyihan,  Kiniiel«  oajTi«d  arini  m  Lieu- 
tanant,  Wka  actiTe  in  decoying  othen  into  the 
rebellion,  oompelling  lome  and  opprening  other* 
tlut  would  not  join  them,  waa  at  Oolloden  battle, 
and  there  laid  to  be  killed.  David  Barelay, 
brewer,  Arbroath,  hoiited  a  white  flag  (the  Stoart 
flagf)  on  the  Shore  at  Arbroath  and  apprehended 
one  of  the  Hatard  iloop's  crew  maldng  his  escape 
(the  Uaiard,  a  sloop  of  war,  had  been  captured  by 
the  rebeli),  and  eaiued  him  to  be  MTerely  wbiped  ; 
•  priioner  at  Stirling.  John  Brown,  tenent,  Bol- 
•han,  Kinnel,  carried  amu  aa  a  Lieuteoaut  in 
ProTost  Patrick  Wallaoe'i  company  and  levied 
money  for  the  t«beli ;  not  known  where  he  ia. 
John  Chalmen,  lervant,  KinneU  Miln,  carried 
amu  with  the  rebels,  and  was  with  them  in  the 
North,  now  serving  the  Laird  of  Bnmton.  John 
Ooaky,  young  man,  Biuaves,  Kinnel,  wia  hired 
oat  and  carried  arms  at  Inverury  and  yalkirk,  and 
wont  north  with  the  rebels ;  lurking,  Thomas 
Crighton,  mason,  Arbroath,  joined  the  rebels, 
went  with  them  to  England,  and  waa  very  active 
in  tailing  men ;  lurkiiig,  Alexander  Crij^hton, 
senior,  Arbroath,  kept  guard  in  Arbroath  for  the 
rebels.  James  Crighton,  shoemaker,  Arbroath, 
earned  anus  with  the  rebels  into  England.  James 
Ooapar,  Arbroath,  kept  guard  for  the  rebels,  and 
ooU«ct«d  the  oeas  by  their  order.  John  Chalmers, 
Dronkendiel  [the  hamlet  now  known  as  I>raoken- 
dub],  St  Vigeaus,  carried  anna  into  England  with 
the  rebels  ;  lurking.  James  Caird,  servant  to  Geo. 
Hiln,  Balcathie,  Arbirlot,  went  to  Dundee  in  arms 
with  hia  master;  lurking  at  Balcathie.     David 


Dennies,  young  man,  Binavea,  Kinnel,  was  hired 
to  the  rebel  aerrioe  and  carried  arms  at  Culloden, 
ko. ;  lurking.  John  Duncan,  brewer,  Arbroath, 
carried  arms  for  the  rebeU  and  assisted  in  collect- 
ing the  Excise  at  Dundee,  not  known  where  he 
is.  Alexander  Duncan,  taiman  of  the  Customs, 
Arbroath,  sjioke  treasonably,  calling  hia  Majesty 
an  usurper ;  in  prison.  John  Dorwood,  weaver, 
Arbroath,  carried  arms  with  the  rebels  ;  at  borne. 
David  Dorwood,  laikd  labourer,  Arbroath,  aasiited 
the  rebels  in  keeping  the  King  tender  from  uu- 
k'igging  some  ships ;  not  known  where  he  is. 
James  Elssie,  acnr,,  weaver,  Arbroath,  carried 
arms  at  Falldrk,  has  submitted  himself  at  mercy  ; 
at  home.  James  Fordue,  wright,  Arbroath,  kaeped 
guard  for  the  rebels ;  at  borne.  Willm.  Fer^son, 
discharged  Excise  officer,  Arbroath,  acted  as  officer 
uf  Excise  for  the  rebels  ;  at  home.  Robert  Fcrrier, 
farmer.  Arbroath,  carried  arms  as  an  Ensign  of 
the  rL'beU  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  not 
known  where  ho  is.  John  Friuvr,  a  stranger 
lodged  with  William  Crighton.  Paddocks  Mire, 
Kinnel,  was  advised  or  rather  foroeil  by  his  aaiii 
landlord  to  enlist  with  the  said  rebels,  which 
accordingly  he  did  and  went  north  with  them  ; 
not  known  where  he  is,  Willm.  Gowans,  servant, 
Kjnnels  Mill,  Kinnel,  carried  anna  being  hired, 
and  was  at  Culloden  battle  with  the  rebels;  at 
home.  David  Garden,  junr.,  Lawtoun,  Kirkden, 
carried  arms  as  Captain  in  Lord  Ogilvie's  rebel 
regiment ;  not  known  where  he  is.  Darid  Gray, 
brewer  Arbroath,  carried  arms  aa  a  private  man 
(private  soldier),  kept  guard  and  assisted  in  levy- 
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magistrates  of  the  burgh,  was  mined  bj  the  rebellion.  Mr  Wataon  wai  tto 
eldest  son  of  Jaraes  Watson,  tenant  in  Mains  of  Aachmithie,  and  grmndaoa  of 
Thomas  Wataon,  minister  of  St  Vigeana.  He  was  in  business  in  Arbroath  u  x 
tobacconist.  At  the  close  of  the  rebellion  be  was  a  prisoner,  and,  having  been  fl 
firoceeded  against  by  the  Government,  his  property  in  Arbroath  was  forf«tled 
to  the  Crown.  It  was  sold  by  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  to  James  Johnston,  s 
Burgeon  in  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Cope's  regiment  of  Dragoons.' 

The  district  of  Arbroath  continued  in  a  disturbed  state  for  many  months  after 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Bands  of  armed  marauders  prowled  about  the 
country.  On  4th  March  1747,  the  Presbytery  had  under  their  notice  a  robbsiy 
committed  on  Mr  James  Murison,  minister  of  Kionell,  at  his  manse,  by  a  band  of 
armed  men  in  Highland  dress.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  reported  that  a  man 
named  Davidson,  the  ringleader  of  this  band,  was  appreheaded,  and  his  fbUowcn 
dispersed. 


log  money  for  the  rebela,  lubmittad ;  at  homo. 
William  Gillespie,  nilor,  Arbroath,  uiisted  %m 
pilot  in  uiling  &  Frisnoh  ihip  from  Arbroath  to 
MontnMe  i  at  home.  Jamea  Grant,  brewer, 
Arbroath,  carriiMl  arma  and  waa  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk  ;  lurking.  -laD\ei  Hunter,  Letham,  Cot- 
town,  St  Vig«aDB,  oMTiml  nrma  and  wm  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk  with  the  rebeli  t  lurking.  John 
and  Hary  Hunter,  Neirtown  of  Arbirlot,  both 
earried  *m»  and  went  north  with  the  rebel*  ( 
lurking.  Robert  Handersou,  oottar,  Cotton  of 
Kingblythmont,  Kinnol,  carried  anna,  waa  at 
OullodoD  battle,  baa  carried  off  hia  wife  and 
ohildren,  and  is  begging.  Robert  Hodge,  farmer, 
Fatmokimire,  Klnnoll,  oarriod  arma  and  rery 
tnueh  distreaaod  the  mitiisten  and  other  people  in 
the  eountrey  by  taldng  their  horaea,  and  plunder- 
ing their  housea,  ko.,  waa  at  Inverury  aldrmish 
and  Falkirk  battle  and  wont  North  with  the 
rebela  ;  lurking,  John  Key,  taylor,  Alex.  Karrie, 
aailor,  John  Kerrie,  merchant,  all  of  Arbroath, 
all  carried  anna  in  the  rebel  aerrioe — the  firat  at 
home,  aeoond  not  known,  third  a  prisoner  in 
Edinburgh.  John  Couper,  iniith,  Arbroath,  kept 
gnard  for  the  rebela  and  oarriod  arma  ;  not  known 
where  be  is.  Gea  Mill,  teneut,  Baleathie,  was  a 
Lieut,  in  the  rebel  army  and  very  active  in  levy- 
ing man  and  money;  lurking.  Alexr.  Maclde, 
Arbroath,  carried  anna  at  Falkirk,  has  now 
submitted  ;  at  home.  Dunoan  Miller,  weaver, 
Anchmithie,  St  Vigeans,  carried  arms  in  rebellion, 
being  hired  by  tenant  to  save  his  ttivy  money ;  not 
known  where  he  ia.     James  Moodi«,  Auchmithie, 


voluntarily  enlisted  himself  into  the  r«bfll  i 
aocomi«nyed  them  to  Kngland,  vm  at  Fa 
and  went  North  :  prisoner.  Jamea  Kicol, 
Arbroath,  oarried  arms  and  mounted  gnarda 
the  rebela  ;  at  home.  Alexr.  Pieraoo,  ahi{i 
Arbroath,  aniated  in  piloting  a  Frenoh  thip  I 
Arbroath  to  Montrose  ;  prisoner.  John  PM 
merchant,  Arbroath,  went  along  with  the  rabdi  ^ 
to  Dundee,  and  aaaisted  in  ooUeoting  the  Si^Mt 
at  home.  Alexr.  Uitohie,  thread  maker,  Aibrgatb, 
carried  arms  in  the  rebel  army  and  was  at  th* 
battle  of  Falkirk.  Alexr.  Robertwm,  serfiat, 
Letham,  Cottown,  St  Vigeans,  was  hirad  by  a 
tenant,  carried  arms,  and  went  North  with  1^ 
rebels ;  prisoner  in  Montruee.  Alexr.  Smith, 
farmer,  Boyauok  Hiln,  Kinnel,  eanieil  ana*  •! 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  waa  very  •atiTe  la  T^ab^ 
men  and  preaaing  horses  for  the  lYetMtderli  Mnlet 
and  in  plundering  housea,  waa  a  aerjeant ;  kOT^ 
Alexr.  Smith,  serrant,  Gilohom,  Invorkeller.  waa 
hired  and  oarried  arms  at  Falkirk  and  went  Noftt 
with  the  rebels ;  kill'd.  John  SttBohao-  notfcs 
man,  Cottown  of  Grange,  Kinnel,  carried  amM  it 
Colloden  battle,  being  hired ;  Idll'd.  JaoM 
Stouter,  brewer,  WlUm.  Smith,  threed  makac, 
Alexr.  Smith,  barber,  David  Shanks,  WMM«t, 
John  Shanks,  weaver,  Davd.  Scott,  taylar,  bQ  a( 
Arbroath,  and  David  Soott,  servant,  BaloaiU^ 
Arbirlot — all  oarried  arm*  in  the  r«li«I  Mnrise — 
6rst  was  at  home,  three  nett  not  known.  Jgta 
Shanks  and  Scott  taylor,  pnauners  in  Stirling,  m^ 
Soott  aerrant  larking.  William  Taylor,  hr««w. 
Cottown  of  Oardaa,  was  with  the  rvbeia  in  Eu- 


Bojgh  Beg.  of  Saaiaea. 
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As  io   1716,  the  Presbytery   in   1746  reinforced   the  civil  authority  in  the 

pw»i»tJng  of  the  rebel*.     John  Brown,  tenant  in  Bolshan,  an  elder  in  the  parish 

of  Kinnell,  having  been  notorioasly  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  was  deposed  from  hia 

•Ueralitp,  and  declared  to  be  incapable  in  all  time  coming  of  holding  that  office. 

In  February  1747,  the  Presbytery  resolved  th»it  nil  who  had  carried  arms  in  the 

rabellioD  ahould  make  public  '  satisfaction '  in  church  before  receiving  any  church 

kaasfit ;  and  that  those  who,  having  been  forced  into  the  rebellion,  had  voluntarily 

Wlllfiiiiiluiiid  tbemaelves  upon  the  Duke  of  Cumlierlond's  proclamation  at  Montroae, 

■iMMtlcl  flKape  with  a  seaaional  rebuke,  intimation  of  which,  however,  was  to  be 

made  to  the  congregation.     Among  local  pixieecutious  was  one  of  Mr  {afterwards 

Bialkop)  Edgar,   who  was  charged   with  a   violation  of    law  in   praying  for   the 

PreCetider,  or  omitting  to  mention  King  George  in  his  prayer  for  the  king.      Mr 

^Mgtr  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  pains  or  penalties  in  consequence  of  this 

*lu^rg«.     Bat  the  Episcopalians  in  the  town,  and  throughout  Scotland,  were  placed 

^  Ijkw  under  disabilities,  the  last  of  which  have  been  removed  only  within  the 


4  «n  tha  defeat  »t  CnllodeD,  where  he  li 

bs  UQ'd.     Bobert  Wklker,  young  mu, 

lOnari,    behaved    ditoreetly    In    the 

f,  «M  Enaicn  Id  rebel  txmj  at  FkUdrk  and 

Worth  with  It ;    larking.     Junes  Wktaon, 

*"*^*t  Cni^  jiarieti,  c^rrieil  urni  voluntarily,  and 

•^  •»  FelUrk  and  CuUgJen  battle*  with  the 

*******  I  httkiBt  about  Arbroath.   Patrick  Wallace, 

^^*'oa|.  Atlrcath,  bad  a  oommim.  a*  Oovemour 

^  ^Htiaaili  for  th«  rebeb,  Fbii«d  aad  oommaaded 

j^^  ^DMytojB  of  otaa  in  their  aerrioe,  and  waa 

^z^***  ia  t»«J»»jt  the  Frenoh  eoldiera.     Thomu 

^*^^n,  mackaot,   Arbroath,  carried    anna  in 

^<l«Hiil.   fco.,   wtth   the    rebel*,   worth   26  lib. 

'■**!»  of  land  rent  ;    pri»oner.     Thoe.   WlUrie, 

~**<BMtt,  aeeiited  ia  piloting  a  Frenoh  ship  from 

^^^'a^th  to  Montroac  ;  prieooer.     John  Wataon, 

~*»',  Arbvoath,  carried   armi   with  the  rebel 

*^y*    tad  wa«  in   England,   ttc,   with  them ; 

'^^••r.  Oavid'WlIwm,  brewer,  Arbroath,  carried 

^^  «»d  kept  guard  for  the  rebel*.     Wood  of 

'■••Ua.  Lietham,  8t  Vigeant,  wa«  along  at  Edinr. 

**^  «AMt  In  tha  North  with  the  rebeU,  hai  100 

-^?^  «<  land  rent.     John  Webster,  ChelMa  pen- 

Arbroath,  taoght  the  rebel*  the  exerciae  of 

I  v^Joak  and  aaaiited  them  in  levying  money  in 

I  e»iiU| ;  priiouer.    Andrew  Webeter,  wright, 

h,  earried  arnu  with  the  rebel*  at  Falkirk, 

■*■    John  WUKm,  ion  to  Thoa.  WiUon,  Tarrie,  St 

"^^wa,  «a*  one  of  the  rebel  Huiaan,  went  with 

■**B  1«  Xaghnd,  and  wa*  uken  pri*on«r. 

U  t^  Qal  of  MUb  given  by  Mr  Qeorge  Ctnick- 
■Mk,  «■»■-*—_  ommating    at    Oundee,   lonie 


name*,  a*  follows,  oompritod  in  the  Arbroath 
dittriot  of  pariehe*  are  found  :  David  Butcher, 
ierrant,  Pitaehellie,  Barry,  earried  arnu  with  the 
rebel*,  wa*  at  Falkirk  battle  and  Stirling  liegt.' ; 
prieoner.  Janie*  Clark,  lailor,  Greenhall,  Barry, 
carried  armi  in  the  rebel  army,  wai  at  the  battle* 
of  Falkirk  and  CoUoden  ;  priaoner.  Jamee  Greig, 
tenant,  Woodhill,  Burray,  joined  the  rebel*  at 
Dundee  13th  January  1745-6,  and  carried  arm* 
with  them  ;  in  Arbroath  prison.  George  Gourlie, 
Panbridge,  carried  arms  in  the  rebel  army,  lur- 
rendereil  thom  after  Culloden  to  the  minister  of 
the  parijih  ;  at  home.  James  Gourlie,  Panbridge, 
did  the  same  as  the  last  above  in  all  respects ;  at 
home.  Robert  Kerry,  tenant,  Newtown  of  Pan- 
muir,  Panbridge,  enlisted  himself  and  carried 
arms  in  the  rebel  army  ;  in  Arbroath,  a  prisoner. 
Audred  Lovall,  Panbridge,  carried  arms  in  the 
rebel  army,  surrend.  to  the  pariah  minister 
on  Hi*  B.H.  proclamation  :  at  home.  Jame* 
Lumgair,  Panbridge,  surrt  ndered  to  the  miniater 
of  the  parish  since  tho  battle  of  Culloden  ;  at 
home.  William  Main,  tenant,  Newton  of  Panmuir, 
Panbridge,  enlisteil  and  carried  arms  with  the 
rebels ;  in  Arbroath  prison.  James  Ogilvy,  tinker. 
Barry,  carrieil  arms  in  the  rebel  army  and  was  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk  and  Culloden  ;  priaoner. 
John  Kusaell,  weaver,  Baokmuir,  Barry,  carried 
arms,  waa  at  the  battles  of  Falkirk  and  Culloden 
and  Stirling  siege,  and  wounded  ;  in  Arbroath 
prison.  William  Watt,  servant,  Oreenlawhill, 
Barry,  carried  arms  in  the  rebel  army,  was  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk  and  ijtirling  siege  (  larking, 
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present  f^eration.  So  &fraid  was  the  Goyemment  leet  their  meetings  for  wonLip 
would  be  converted  into  convocations  for  treaaon,  that  for  some  time  aft«r  tl* 
suppression  of  the  rising  in  I74&-46,  not  more  than  four  persona  were  peniiitt«l 
to  meet  for  Episcopalian  worship  anless  the  service  was  conducted  by  a  penan 
who  had  qualified  by  taking  the  oaths  to  Government.  In  Arbroath  the  pUc«oJ 
meeting  was  'the  Bishop's  Palace,'  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  lower  psrtoi 
High  Street  —  which  in  1888  was  completely  transformed  by  the  erectioD  of 
modem  shops  in  front  of  it — and  one  of  the  duties  of  the  soldiery  then  in  tlw 
town  was  to  see  that  no  more  than  the  legal  number  of  persons  were  permitted  to 
attend  the  services  there.  Expedients  were  resorted  to  in  order  that  tlie  U« 
might  be  got  over,  but  even  at  a  somewhat  late  period  of  the  eighteenth  ceatarj 
an  Arbroath  lady  was  summoned  before  the  Sheriff  at  Forfar  for  contravening  lb* 
statute.     The  Sheriff  prudently  dismissed  the  case. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  Abbey  Burying-Ground  there  is  a  memorial  tablet 
which  closely  connects  the  bust  of  the  Stuart  rebellions  with  the  present  time.  It 
was  erected  in  1874,  in  memory  of  Mrs  Strachao  or  Rattray,  interred  oo  I6tli 
November  1833,  aged  101  years.  The  tablet  states  that  'her  husband,  Mr  Joha 
Rattray,  in  early  life  held  a  commission  in  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edwird, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Culloden.'  Their  daughter,  and  only  child,  n* 
married  to  Provost  Duncan,  whose  surviving  daughter,  Marjory,  and  Mr  Qvstp 
Canning,  husband  of  their  daughter  Jane,  who  died  in  1 866,  erected  the  tablet  lo 
the  memory  of  the  venerable  lady.  If  the  entry  of  her  birth  in  the  family  Bible  is 
to  be  depended  upon,  Mrs  Rattray  was  a  genuine  centenarian.  According  to  tllAt 
authority,  her  101st  birthday  was  the  day  of  her  interment.  Mr  Canning,  <rbo 
long  took  an  active  interest  in  the  public  business  of  Arbroath,  and  wu  for 
some  years  in  the  magistraoj,  was  a  native  of  Kirkcudbright^  He  died  K( 
Edinburgh  on  15th  May  1881. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

LOCAL     lOCLUIAilTICAL     BBCORDfl WAXT8B     UTLS — BRAOBB8     IN     THB     BEFOBMBD 

CHI7BCB  —  THK    RKTORlfATIOH    IK    ARBBOATH  —  DEPOSITIOW   OF   A    SCBOOLMAaTKB 
— iU«IfiTBB«   OF   ABBBOATH   FBOM    THB   BKrOBMATIOM   TO   THB    PBESKiT   TIIO. 


THE  Church  in  this  district,  as  elsewhere,  had  a  close  connection  with  those 
national  events  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  these  pages,  and  the 
records  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  locality  also  throw  light  on  local 
history.     At  this  stage  of  our  narrative  it  will  accordingly  be  convenient  to  notice 
the  Church  affiun  of  the  town  and  district  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
time. 

The  oldest  register  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath  begins  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1669,  and  goes  on  to  1687,  after  which  there  is  a  blank  till  1704,  the  Presbytery  of 
Arbroath  having  in  the  interval  been  joined  to  that  of  Brechin.  From  1704  the 
noonl  is  kept  continaoosly  to  the  present  time.  An  early  volume  of  the  Presbytery 
(^pater,  from  1606  to  1639,  was  delivered  to  Mr  John  Johnstone,  minister  of 
Barry,  on  29th  September  1664,  to  be  transmitted  to  Andrew,  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
at  St  Andrews.^  This  and  other  of  the  early  volumes  referred  to  in  the  existing 
records  are  not  known  to  be  in  existence  now.  The  interesting  volume  which 
lelates  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration  Church  was  recovered  in  an  accidental 
maitTiar  about  forty  years  ago.  On  5th  January  1709,  the  Presbytery  resolved  to 
make  a  demand  on  Mr  David  Strachan,  EpiscoptJian  incumbent  at  Carmyllie,  son 
of  Mr  Patrick  Strachan,  formerly  incumbent  at  St  Vigeans,  who  was  Moderator 
of  tiie  Presbytery  at  the  Revolution,  and  on  Mr  Balvaird,  who  was  Presbytery 
Clerk  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  the  records.     It  was  reported  to  the  brethren 

'  Arfaro^th  PrmbjimTj  Bcoorda. 
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in  the  following  month  that  Mr  Balvaird  had  given  the  regixtera  out  of  hia  budi, 
and  that  Mr  Strachan  had  taken  them  to  Carmyllie.  Tfaerc  registen  ol  tlw 
Restoration  period  were  not  recovered  bj  the  Presbytery  at  the  time  they  wen  is 
search  of  them ;  but  after  having  been  missing  for  a  century  and  a  hiiU,  the  | 
volume  was  got  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Walker,  minister  of  Kinnell,  at  a  sale  of  oU 
books  in  Edinburgh,  and  be  bequeathed  it  to  the  Presbytery. 

The  oldest  registers  of  the  Kirk-Sessions  of  Arbroath  and  St  Yigeana  an  tk) 
of  the  Restoration  period,  the  Arbroath  record  beginning  in  1669,  and  that  of  9t 
Vigeans  in  October  1665.    There  are  blanks  in  the  Arbroath  record.    John  Bovie, 
schoolmaster,  lost  that  part  of  the  register  extending  from  August  1680  to  Deoeabtr 
1681,  with  other  papers  belonging  to  the  Session.      He  mewle  a  declaratioD  to  the 
effect  that  he  '  had  not  concurred  in  losing  them  out  of  any  sinister  deaigu,'  4tiil 
that  he  '  should  be  careful  to  use  all  ordinary  means  for  their  recovery.'     This  ▼« 
in  1683.     There  is  a  long  blank  between  1684  and  1732.     Again,  in  1749,  »t  Uw 
induction  of  the  Rev.   Mr  Bell   into  the  ministry  of   the   parish,  the  Smuod, 
'  considering  that  they  had  had  no  regularly  kept  registers  for  some  time,  ordewd 
the  said  Mr  Aitkin  [their  clerk,  afterwards  minister  of  St  Vigeans]  to  buy  papffi 
and  cause  bind  two  large  books  for  keeping  the  registers  of  their  Session  minute^  j 
baptisms,  marriages,  <fec.''     Since  about  that  time  the  regurters  have  been  reg^olsH/l 
kept.     In  some  other  parishes  in  the  district,  the  records,  so  far  as  they  are  in  tfarl 
possession  of  the   Kirk-Sessions,  are  scanty,  but  with  many  of  the  disoipliu^l 
records  of  the  Sessions,  the  registers  of  births  or  baptisms  were  mixed,  and  tbiM 
were  removed  to  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  on  the  passing  of  the  Registr^tBj 
Act. 


The  Reformation  extended  over  a  long  period,  but  in  Scotland  it  usually  diMi 
from  the  year  (1660)  in  which  the  Reformed  Church  first  received  the  reooguitioui 
of  Parliament.     It  was  two  years  before  that  time  when  Walter  Myln,  IhelMt™' 
the  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  period,  suffered.     Myln,  who  in  his  earlier  fW 
had    travelled    in    Germany,   where   he    became    acquainted    with    the    B«(onnM 
doctrines,  was  priest  of  the  church  of  Lunan,  one  of  the  churches  of  Arbrost^j 
Abbey.     An  information  had  been  laid  against  him  for  refusing  to  say  mass  is  I 
time  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  he  then  abandoned  his  cure.     John  Petrie.,  priflito* ' 
Inverkeilor,  another  of  the  reformers  of  the  Church,  made  his  escape  at  the  mo*\ 
time  from  the  eumity  of  the  Cardinal.    Long  afterwards,  when  Archbishop  Hamilioal 
was  in  the  see  of  St  Andrews,  Walter  Myln  was  taken  in  the  town  of  Dyi»ri  l'»] 
two  priests,  servants  of  the  Primate,  and  carried  to  St  Andrews.     Acoordinjc  Wl 
Foxe,  he  was  offered  a  monk's  portion  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  Abbej  wj 
Dunfermline  if  he  would  recant.     He  refused,  and  having  b>i  )  *i  » 

heretic,  he  was  burned  at  St  Andrews  on  28th  April  15&8,  in  tn       ^ 

'  ArbroHtli  Kirk-Ssanon  lUigistor, 
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of  his  age.  Myln  had  married,  and  it  \%  supposed  that  it  was  this  circumstanoe 
which,  while  he  was  in  the  discbarge  of  his  pastoral  duties  at  Lunan,  first  drew 
OQ  him  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  His  widow  survived  him  many  years,  and  as 
appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  collector,  she  had  a  pension  of  £6  13s.  4d.  out  of 
the  thirds  of  the  benefices.  In  1848  the  heritors  and  parishioners  of  Lunan  erected 
in  their  parish  church  a  mural  tablet,  in  marble,  to  the  memory  of  the  last  of  the 
Reformation  martyrs. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  twelve  years  before  Walter  Myln  suffered,  was 
a  distinct  intimation  to  the  burgesses  of  Arbroath  that  the  Medimval  Church  of 
Scotland  had  ful&lled  its  time.  Abbots  or  commendators  were  nominated  in 
succession  to  each  other  after  Beaton's  death,  but  the  monastic  establishment  wu 
broken  up,  the  brethren  were  dispersed,  and  some  of  them  were  usefully  employed 
as  readers  in  the  parish  churches,  or  as  teachers  in  the  schools.  It  is  a  fact  which 
has  scarcely  received  enough  of  attention,  that  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England, 
while  there  was  a  great  popular  movement,  and  while  the  nobility  here  played  an 
important  but  selfish  part,  the  Church  was  mainly  reformed  by  the  clergy,  many  of 
whom  accepted  the  Protestant  doctrines.  Some  indeed  took  service  m  the  Reformed 
Church  who  had  no  sympathy  with  it.  That  was  especially  so  in  Forfarshire,  if 
we  may  judge  from  charges  which  were  brought  against  Erskine,  Superintendent 
of  Angus.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  General  Assemblies,  '  it  was  layed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Angus  his  charge,  that  there  were  manie  Popish  preests 
nnqualifeid,  and  of  vitious  life,  admitted  to  be  readers  of  kirks  within  his  diocie.'^ 
But  the  Superintendent,  who  was  himself  a  zealous  reformer,  had  probably  no  great 
choice  in  his  selection  of  readers,  for  it  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  those  times 
that  everybody  could  read. 

During  the  period  of  transition,  it  is  possible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Arbroath 

looked  with  mingled  feelings  upon  what  was  going  forward.     The  neighbouring 

town  of  Dundee  took  a  zealous  interest  in  the  Reformation,  but  we  are  without 

evidence  that  there  was  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  Arbroath.      The  town  was  the 

'  Abbot's  burgh  ';    under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  monastery  it  had  so 

far  thriven,  and  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the  burgesses  may  at  least  have 

been  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a  Reformation  which  was  to  lead  to  the 

Abbey  falling  into  ruins.      In  such  abbey  towns  as  Arbroath,  the  ecclesiastical 

convulsion  would  appear  like  a  flood  sweeping  away  all  but  archsological  traces  of 

the  past,  and  leaving  nothing  but  a  blank,  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  institutioni 

which  were  to  arise.      There  is  a  small  indication  that  the  town  did  not  get  itself 

reformed  all  at  once.      In  the  General  Assembly  held  on  28th  December  1562, 

complaints  were  made  that  '  wicked  men  was  permitted  to  be  schoolmaisters,  and 

80  to  infect  the  youth  ;  amongis  whom  one  Master  Robert  Cumyn,  schoolmaster  in 

Aberbrotbok,   was  compleaned   upoun   by   the   Laird  of  Dun  [Superintendent  of 

>  Calderwood'*  Hutorjr  of  the  Eiik,  voL  iL  p.  306. 
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Angus  and  Meams],  and  sentence  pronunced  ag&inst  him.' '  The  charge  i^nit 
Cumyn,  or  Camming,  was  that  of  'infecting  the  youth  committed  to  hi»  z\m^ 
with  idolatrie.'  This  schoolmaster  of  Arbroath  had  evidently  a  haukeri;ig  nftw 
the  old  religion,  of  which,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  title  of  '  Master,'  be  ludj 
probably  been  a  minister. 


The  first  Reformed  minister  of  Arbroath  was  Ninian  Clement      He  fttui  hit 
successor,  James  Melvill,  brother  of  the  more  celebrated   Andrew   Melvill,  mait 
also  have  been  ministers  of  St  Vigeans,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Meifill 
that  Arbroath  was  disunited   from   St  Yigeana,   and   became  a  separmte  pshih. 
The  Rev.  John  Aitkin,  author  of  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  St  Vigwua,  i»yi 
that  it  was  about  the  year  1560  that  Arbroath  became  a  distinct  parish,  bot  tint 
no  legal  division  was  ever  made.*     The  latter  statement  appears  to  be  corroct,  Vtit 
Mr  Aitkin  has  pre-dated  the  disjunction  and  erection  by  about  fifteen  or  twe&tj 
years.     Not  much  is  known  of  Ninian  Clement;  but  he  was  in  the  chargw  in  1564,  i 
for,  as  appears  from  one  of  the  Burgh  Court- Books,  he  on  the  2nd  of  June  thit  \ 
year  was  admitted  a  burgess.     The  entry  of  his  admission  bears  that  he  '  ahsll  ptf  J 
the  spice  and  wine  to  the  Bailies  and  Council.'     There  is  another  nodoeof  ClNMOtl 
in  the  Court-Book.     On  2nd  March  1565,  he  complained  to  the  MagiatraWs  Oull 
a  woman  named  Jonat  Boyis  had  been  '  myssaying  hym,  alegand  that  he  oavm 
her  to  part  with  twa  bamis.'     The  Bailie  and  Court,  on  investigation,  found  tM 
Jonat's  statement  was  not  true.      She  was  accordingly  ordered  to  attend  in  tin 
Chapel  on  the  following  Sunday,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  she  might  be  '  twiU  w| 
body,'  and,  before  the  bailies  and  neighlwurs,  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  miniiMi 
It  was  further  ordained,  that  if  in  time  to  come  she  committed  any  aimilar  offienc* 
she  should  be  put  in  the  'gowis'  [pillory],  and  sit  there  from  sunrise  till  raowtt 
and  further  endure  the  bailie's  will.     The  prospect  of  the  '  gowis,'  and  the  farlJ«»"| 
will  of  the  bailie,  probably  deterred  Jonat  Boyis  from  indulging  in  any  ni<»* 
slander  of  the  minister.     But  he  had  another  court  ca5«e,  for  in  1566  he  oompl»in<^ 
upon  a  certain  James  Baxter,  for  interference  with  the  roods  of  his  yard  in  "« 
Abbey,  called  '  Denichin  yard.'    In  this  case,  the  Magistrates  once  more  interpo** 
between  the  minister  an<i  his  adversary.    In  1568,  they,  along  with  the  neigbboai%| 
made  him  a  grant  of  the  thirds  of  the  Lady  Chaplunry  and  the  Saint  Nw 
Chaplainry,  'gif  thair  be  no  relief  gottyn  thairfor  within  forty  days.' 
was  in  1573  translated  to  Forfar. 

In  the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Ninian  Clement,  there  was  a  reader  at  Arb 
Thomas  Lyndsay,  who  had  been  one  of  the  monks  of  the  Abbey.     Lyndsay  sfipo"' 
to  have  been  employed  to  assist  tbn  minister,  who  bad  not  only  the  spiritual  ioterf'* 
of  the  burgh  to  attend  to,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  wide  di  !iflnn«" 

within  the  original  |iarish  or  'shire'  of  Aberbrothock.     He  i  lOver** 

*  Knox't  Hilt,  of  Refoniution,  toL  ii.  p.  363.        '  Old  SUt.  Aoooubl  of  SmL,  vol.  alt  |k  lA 
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tiiDM  in  tlie  Bargh  Court- Book  of  the  period.  In  1565,  on  27th  July,  the  Bailies, 
Ooucil,  and  oomoiunity,  as  patrons  of  the  Ijady  Chaplainrj,  which  was  declared  to 
be  VMMat  in  their  hands,  granted  to  Thomas  Lyndsay  two  roods  of  land,  with  a 
heaaa  mnd  pertinentn,  on  the  east  side  of  New  Mnrketgat^,  all  belonging  to  the 
chimlatnry.  This  grant  was  made  for  the  upholding  of  the  Chapel,  which  was  then 
roiiMMU,  having  probably  continued  in  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  state  from  the 
time,  in  1530,  when  the  Magistrates  sought  to  compel  the  chaplains  to  mtJce  it 
wktef^tigbt.  In  1566  Lyndsay  was  appointed  collector  of  the  annuals  and  rents 
of  tbe  ch^Uinry.  Four  years  afterwards,  on  2nd  June  1570,  when  he  is  described 
in  the  Court-Book  as  '  Thomas  Lyndsay,  reader,  ane  of  the  Convent  of  Arbroath,' 
be  «••,  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eleemosynary,  appointed  collector 
aad  edministrator  of  the  dues  which  were  payable  on  heritages  in  that  part  of  the 
bar|^  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  This  appointment  was  made  by  the  Commendator 
of  tbe  Abbey,  and  in  bis  presence. 

j Lyndsay  had  a  successor  in  the  readership  of  Arbroath,  the  office  having  been 

^Bitinaed  until  the  time,  at  least,  when  the  royalty  became  a  separate  parish. 

^Rl  'iOtii  October  1679,  complaint  was  made  to  the  Privy  Council  '  by  Mr  John 

Onuiger,  reader  at  Abirbrothock,  that  although  he  had   been   lawfully  provided 

to  tbe  Ticamge  of  the  said  abbacie  [of  Aberorothock]  by  gift  under  the  privy  seal, 

■Jiid  faexl  been  in  possession  for  three  years,  yet  John  Douglas,  chamberlain  of  the 

Abbej,  **  hea  planelie  inhibit  the  tenants  to  answer  the  said  Mr  John  of  the  teind 

fiachls  pertaining  to  the  vicarage,  but  most  unlawfully  withholds  and  causes  them 

to  withhold  the  same  from  him.'"     Having  before  complained  of  this  oppression,  he 

had  obtained  the  king's  missive  letters  desiring  the  chamberlain,  beoaose  of  the 

pMitiotier's  office  and   poverty,  not  to  trouble   him  in   his  possession,  '  declaring 

to  the  maid    John    Douglas  that  it  was  not  his    Highness'  meaning  that  he  in 

that  office  sould   offend   ony  of   the  said    Mr  John's  calling  or  vocatioun,  but 

rsiher  to  be  ane  fortifear  of   thame.'      Notwithstanding,   John    Douglas,   upon 

S4th  September  last,  '  maist  stubbornlie  contramandit  the  saidis  tennetis  to  obey 

the  aud   Mr  John   in  any  sort,'  saying  that  in  spite  of  any  letter  sent,  or  any 

caauBMid  given  theiein,  '  he  wold  mell  with  the  saidis  teind  fischis  upoun  perrell 

of  l»w/     The  Lords  decerned  John  Douglas  '  to  desist  fi-om  his  molestation,  and 

to  aafl^r  the  complainer  to  intromet,  uptak,  and  dispone'  of  the  said  teind  fishes, 

aooordtng  to  bis  said  gift  and  decree  already  passed  thereupon,  because  the  said 

John  Dooglas  failed  to  appear  ou  summons.'     This  Mr  John  Granger,  who  bad 

probably  been  a  monk  of  tbe  Abbey,  seems  to  have  been  virtually  performing  the 

^^tiea,  and    was  endowed  with   a  part  of  the  stipend  of  the   parish  minister  of 

^H^broath.     The  fish  teinds  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  the  Register  of  the 

^Hlivy  Coaacil  were  legally  a  part  of  the  stipend,  but  have  long  been  in  a)>eyance. 

^P     Jamea   Melvill   was  inducted  into  the  ministerial   charge  of  St   V^igeans  and 

Arbroath  shortly  after  Ninian  Clement's  translation  to  Forfar,  in  the  year  1573. 
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Before  his  indaction  he  had  been  in  sacceasion  minister  of  the  parishes  of  Fnni, 
T&nnadice,  and  Menmuir,  all  in  Angos.  Melvill,  like  his  brother  Andrew,  wu  t 
thorough  Presbyterian,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cfasrch. 
By  ecclesiasticiil  appointment,  he  was  one  of  those  who  conferred  with  Archbithop 
Adamson  in  1586,  in  an  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  sabmission  to  the  tribunate  q( 
the  Church,  and  bo  avert  the  sentence  of  ezcommunication,  He  was  member  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1589  to  see  to  the  maint^iAnoe 
of  true  religion  in  the  shire  of  Forfar.  Dr  Scott  says  that  Melvill  wm  removed 
from  St  Vigeans  and  admitted  to  Arbroath  between  1574  and  1593.'  It  do« 
not  appear  that  his  successor  at  St  Vigeans  was  appointed  till  1693,  which  wm 
some  years  after  Arbroath  became  a  separate  parish.  When  that  event  took 
place,  Melvill  continued  his  ministry  in  the  town,  not  at  St  Vigeans,  and  ht 
was  minister  of  Arbroath  at  his  death  in   1596. 

Dr  M'Crie  quotes  a  notice  of  the  stipend  of  Arbroath  while  James  Helrill' 
was  minister.      In  the  year  1591,  Thomas  Ramsay,  in  Rirktown,  bound  himMlf  j 
*  to  pay  to  the  richt   worchipful   Mr  James   Melvill,  minister  of    Aberbrotli<>ck,l 
4  bolls  beir,  wt.  ane  pek  to  the  boll,  and  twa  bolls  aitmaill,  wt.  the  cheritie,  Kii><i 
and  sufficient  stuff — the  maill  to  be  for  the  said  Mr  James  awin  acting,  ail  fpud 
and  fyne  as  ony  gentill  man  sail  eat  in  the  country  adjacent  about  him ;  or,  fsilingJ 
delivery,  to  pay  for  every  boll  four  lib.  of  money.'*     In  the  year  of  Melvill'sde 
he  obtained  decreet  against  John  Richardson  for  the  feu-farm  of  the  kirk-Unds  cfl 
Aberbrothock,  assigned  to  him  by  the  Lords  of  Council,  viz.,  2  bolls  wheat,  28  )>oili 
here,  and  '20  bolls  oatmeal. 

Melvill,  the  zealous  Presbyterian,  was  succeeded  as  minister  of  Arbrcttth  I7 
Andrew  Lamb,  a  churchman  of  a  different  order.     Livmb  was  inducted  in  15^  j 
having  previously  been  minister  at  Burntisland.     He  held  the  benefice  only  fouf  ^ 
years,  being  translated  to  South  Leith  in  1600.      He  was  made  a  Dean  of  ibe 
Chapel  Royal,  and  received  several  clerical  preferments,  including  the  comDMod*- 
torship  of  the  Abbey  of  Cupar.     He  was  selected  to  preach  the  sermon  at  Holyruod 
on  the  morning  of  the  King's  departure  to  assume  the  English  crown.      In  l^^j 
Lamb  was  appointed   Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  he  presented   to  the  Cathedral  w^ 
Brechin  a  beautiful  chandelier,  which  is  still  an  ornament  of  the  church.     Aknl 
with  Spottiswoode,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and    Hamilton,   Bishop  of  Gallo*»yi 
he  was  conse<Tated  in  the  chapel  at  London   House  on  2l8t  October  1610.     B» 
was  translated  from  the  see  of  Brechin  to  that  of  Galloway  in  1619,  and  bedkd 
in  1634.      Bishop  Lamb  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  High   Commissioa,  tfdj 
while   he  was  pastor  of  Arbroath  he  was  admitted  a  burgess  of  Dandee,  'for  Wl 
aid  about  the  advancement  of  the  commonweal^ 

■Dr  Soott'i  Futi  EooleiUD  SootioaiuB,  vol.  iii.  *  RegintM  of  Cotitrnctoof  tti<  .7o(>!*l 

p.  786.  Antlrewii,  quoied  in  'Life  of  Aiiii;..4i  JLJiiU-' 

*  KoU  of  BmiiMnt  Bm^eiatt  of  Dutuieo,  p.  82. 
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In  1601,   Bishop  lAmb  was  succeeded  at  Arbroath  by  Heni^  Philp,  who  waa 

tClMJalwl  from  Creich,  in  Fife.     During  his  incumbency  he  had  the  deiip-ee  of  D.D. 

nHBfarred  apon  him  by  the  Univenity  of  St  AndrewH.       Dr  Philp's  eoclesiastical 

^Blitics  were  similar  to  those  of  his  predecessor.     He  supported  the  measures  of  the 

^^^1^  *  OOUrse  which  was  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  Angus  at  that  time. 

^Bi  oiBciated  as  clerk  to  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Linlithgow  in  1606,  and 

b*  wsA  a  member  of  the  conference  at  Falkland,  4th  May  1609,  for  healing  the 

divtaooB  and   promoting   the   discipline  of   the  Church.       Dr    Phiip  also  was  a 

■wtnlwii  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission.     From  the  employments  with  which  he 

was  entrusted  by  the  Church  and  the  king,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  minister 

^ft  Arbnwth  wa«  an  able  man.      He  was  recommended  in  the  letter  of  the  king's 

^BnmMrioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1618,  Lord  Binning,  'to  the  gracious 

^HnMcnbrance  of  his  majesty.'    During  hia  incumbency  a  decreet  of  the  Presbytery  of 

mrbroatb  in  a  process  respecting  the  right  to  the  teiudis  of  the  lands  of  Langlandis 

was  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Laird  of  Guthrie  and 

Sir  Walter  Lindsay.      The  Presbytery  as  cited  to  the  Council  were  John  Riga, 

aoderAtor,  Mr  Johne  Spaulding,  clerk,  Mr  Henry  Philpe,  minister  at  Arbroithe, 

and  recnanent  members.     The  Privy  Council  annulled  the  decision  of  the  Prea- 

hrytery  in    the  case,  and    strongly   censured    that    body  for   clerical    excess  and 

MaftManiption.       Spaulding   protested    that   the  production  of   the  process  '  sould 

^B  nowayis  prejudiciall  to  the  liberties  iuid  privilegis  of  the  Kirk/'     In  the  time 

^r  Dr  Philp,  on  26th  September  1610,  a  diocesan  synod  was  held  at  Arbroath 

by  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews.      Dr  Philp  appears  to  have  been  as  much  trusted 

in  hia  own  parish  as  he  was  by  the  king,  for  the  Town  Council  conferred  upon 

him  the  unusual  honour  of  electing  him  an  extraordinary  member  of  their  body. 

JTiis  position  be  held  for  many  years,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  lively  interest 

^^  the  local  business  of  the  community.     He  died  in  February  1628,  leaving  'frie 

^Bw'  vBloed  at  £2401,^  and  his  wife,  Isobel  Patersoii,  died  in  the  following  month. 

^H  iDODUnent  marks  their  grave  and   those  of   their  descendants  in  the  Abbey 

Ohnrchjrard.      Dr  Philp  waa  laird  of  Almerieclose,  and  was  succeeded  in  that 

propwty  by  his  son. 

A  record  of  subscriptions  at  Arbroath  to  the  Scots  Confession  of  Faith  in  the 

ttme  of  Dr  Philp's  ministry  exists  at  Middleton  House,  near  Arbroath,  in  a  copy 

of  tlie  Confeaaion  printed   at   Edinburgh  in   1590.     The  volume  contains  several 

ij-t«kVM,  on  some  of  which  are  the  subscriptions  to  the  Confession,  among  them 

being  ilie  following: — 'At  Alwrbrothock,  3rd  April  1606,  Fians.  Ogilvey.     At  do., 

^|«t  Oclolwr  1606,  Alex.  Clarck,  Patrick  Guthrie,  Williiuii  Wood  of  Balblain.     At 

^^k,  38th  November  1621,  Francis  Ogilvy  subscrifes  yir  Articles  in  so  far  as  they 

^Lh>  with  God's  Word.     (Signed)  Frans.  Ogilvey.    5th  April  1622,  John  Gardyne. 

Bith  April  1622,  Uarrie  Guthrie  of .     23rd  June  1622,  Gardyne  of  Lawton.'' 

'&•(.  Plt*7  OouneO,  vi  *  Munlooli'i  Tmulstion  of  the  OmuMiL         *  Wkrden'i  Angui,  iv.  83. 
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Simeon  Durie  succeeded  Dr  Fhilp  as  minister  of  Arbroath.  Little  is  known 
of  him^  except  that  he  was  traaslated  from  Forgan  in  1628,  and  continued  at 
Arbroath  till  about  1653.  His  ministry  thus  extended  over  one  of  the  most 
eventful  periods  of  the  Church — from  the  Episcopacy  of  James  VI.  and  Charles  I., 
to  the  restored  Presbytery  of  1638,  and  into  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  admitted  a  burgess  of  Arbroath  on  26th  February  1630.  On  4th  February 
1646  Mr  Durie  presented  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  Patrick  Guthrie  of 
Auchraithie,  craving  that  he  might  be  apprehended  till  he  made  payment  to  the 
petitioner  of  the  prices  of  thirteen  bolls  two  firlotis  meals,  two  bolls  wheat,  twelve 
bolls  here,  and  six  bolls  meal,  as  unpaid  of  the  crops  1641  and  1642.  On  this 
petition  Parliament  granted  a  warrant  to  incarcerate  Guthrie  or  to  poind  his 
goods.* 

James  Fraser,  of  the  family  of  Pbilorth,  wa.B  Durie's  successor.  He  was 
translated  from  Strathmartin  to  Arbroath,  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  inducted 
on  21st  July  1653.  Mr  Fraser  was  thus  admitted  in  the  time  of  the  Coraroon- 
wealth  and  Presbytery,  and  he  continued  minister  of  Arbroath  after  the  Restoration, 
with  its  revived  Episcopal  government  of  the  Church.  He  married,  on  14th  March 
1654,  Isobel  Fhilp,  daughter  of  one  of  his  pi-edecessors,  Dr  Philp  of  Almeneclose. 
For  her  and  himself  he  bought  the  lands  of  Hospitalfield  and  Kirkton  in  1656. 
He  was  appointed  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  on  2nd  May  1661.  In  1668 
Mr  Fraser  quarrelled  with  the  provost  of  the  burgh,  Provost  Suthie.  He  com- 
plained to  the  Presbytery  of  the  provost's  '  carriage  towards  him  on  some 
particulars,  and  asked  them  to  notice  it  and  think  upon  a  redi-ess.'  The  Presbytery 
ordained  him  to  give  in  to  them  a  particular  statement  of  his  complaint,  which  he 
did  at  their  meeting  a  week  afterwards,  on  *29th  October,  It  does  not  appear  what 
the  matter  was ;  but  the  Presbytery  had  considered  it  important,  for  they  referred 
the  whole  business  to  the  Archbishop  (Sharpe),  and  they  appointed  John  Rait,  their 
then  moderator,  and  two  of  the  other  brethren,  to  go  to  8t  Andrews  and  lay  it 
befoie  the  Primate.  The  issue  of  this  proceeding  was  unfavourable  to  the  com- 
plainant, for  in  Decemlier  the  Archbishop  'suspended  Mr  James  Fraser  from  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry,  until  he  should  take  furthei-  cognisance  of  the  matter  and 
of  the  carriage  of  the  SHid  Mr  James  in  his  ministry.'  Meanwhile,  the  brethren 
were  instructed  to  see  carefully  to  the  supply  of  the  church  of  Arbroath  with 
religious  ordinances.  But  it  was  found  troublesome  to  supply  the  church,  par- 
ticularly in  winter,  and  Mr  Fraser  was  requested  by  the  Presbytery  to  appoint  a 
young  man,  an  'expectant,' — that  is,  a  probationer  or  licentiate, — to  do  temporary 
service.  Mr  Fraser  at  once  complied  with  this  request,  but  very  soon  afterwards 
on  21st  April  1669,  he  demicted  his  charge.  His  demission  appears  to  have  been 
a  voluntary  act,  but  the  immexiiate  cause  of  it  was  his  disagreement  with  the 
ruling  authority  in  the  burgh  at  the  time,  whose  side  of  the  dispute  the  Archbishop 

1  A«t«  of  ParL  voL  vi.  pt.  i.  690. 
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had  shown  a  tendency  to  espouse.      Mr  Fraaer  continued  to  reside  on  his  estate 
of  Hospitalfield  till  his  death,   which  took  place  in  December  1689. 

Soon  Skfter  Mr  Fraaer  resigned.  Bailie  David  Ramsay  presented  to  the  Presbytery 
a  petition  from  Arbroath,  that  '  the  brethren  would  intercede  with  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop in  their  behalf  for  the  speedy  settling  of  the  minister  of  that  town.'  A 
commissioner  from  the  Presbytery,  and  one  from  the  town,  waited  on  the  Arch- 
bishop at  St  Andrews  in  regard  to  this  business.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the 
episcopate,  the  patronage  of  those  churches  in  the  pravince  which  had  formerly  been 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop,  and  neither 
had  the  people  any  right  of  call  or  election,  nor  the  Presbytery  an  independent 
right  of  institution.  On  30th  September  1669,  the  moderator  of  the  Presbytery 
presented  a  letter  from  the  Primate,  '  ordering  that  an  edict  be  served,  with  all 
convenience,  at  the  kirk  of  Arbroath,  for  the  admission  of  Mr  James  Carnegie, 
minister  at  Kilmai-nock,  to  the  charge  of  Arbroath,  and  that  the  fiame  be  returned, 
duly  signed  and  endorsed,  to  his  Grace.'  By  instruction  of  the  moderator,  the 
minister  of  CarmyUie  had  on  the  previous  Sunday  preached  at  Arbroath,  and 
served  the  edict,  returning  it  to  the  Archbishop,  so  that  Uie  business  was  well 
advanced  before  the  Presbytery  knew  anything  about  it.  At  the  mseting  at 
which  the  Archbishop's  letter  was  read,  Mr  Carnegie  himself  was  present  He 
entreated  that  his  admission  into  the  ministry  in  Arbroath  might  be  accelerated, 
as  at  Kilmarnock  be  was  at  such  a  great  distance  from  the  place,  and  as  winter 
was  coming  on.  The  Presbytery  appointed  that  his  admission  should  be  on  the 
following  Thursday,  'if  order  for  the  same  shall  timeously  come  from  the  Lord 
Archbishop.'  The  order  did  arrive  in  time,  and  Mr  Carnegie  was  accordingly 
admitted  minister  of  Arbroath,  on  7th  October  1669,  by  Mr  Patrick  Strachan, 
minister  of  St  Vigeans,  who  bad  been  appointed  by  the  Presbytery  to  this  duty, 
and  had  also  received  'particular  order  from  the  Lord  Archbishop.'  This  James 
Carnegie,  besides  being  minister  of  Arbroath,  was,  says  Dr  Scott,  parson  of 
Rilmore  and  prebendary  of    ButtergilL'     He  died  in   1686. 

William  Carnegie,  who  was  translated  from  Hoddam,  w«m  admitted  to  the 
charge  at  Arbroath  on  3rd  November  1686.  It  is  stated  in  the  Presbytery  record 
that  at  his  admission  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  were  present,  and  that  he 
'was  readily  and  suitably  received  by  the  people.'  He  was  continued  on  4th  June 
1689,  aiter  the  Revolution,  and  died  prior  to  15th  December  1694. 

The  last  Episcopalian  minister  of  Arbroath  thus  remained  in  office  for  some 
yean  after  the  establishment  of  Presbytery,  to  which  he  did  not  conform.  In  the 
western  shires  the  Episcopalian  clergy  were  ejected,  not  without  some  roughness,  by 
the  Presbyterian  people;  and  in  many  parishes  the  ministers  of  the  Restoration 
Church  were  formally  deposed,  or  removed  by  the  civil  power,  for  nonconformity. 
In  the  north,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  took  the  part  of  the  incumbents, 
1  FMti  BedMiaB  Sooticaiue,  toI.  ui.  p.  786. 
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shielding  them  against  the  authority  alike  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Qeneni 
Asnembly.  It  was  an  important  consideration  with  the  Scottish  administntioti 
under  William  III.  how  this  state  of  matters  was  to  be  terminated.  An  Act  d^ 
Parliament  was  passed  in  1695  which  allowed  £pi8co|>aliaa  clergymen  to  rratainla 
their  benefices  on  condition  of  their  taking  the  oaths  to  Government.  Maofof 
them  did  so.  They  continued  in  their  parishes,  doing  the  work  of  the  minijtiy, 
but  taking  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  ecclesiastical  courti 

For  a  considerable  number  of  vears  after  1695,  the  General  Assembly,  ia 
consequence  of  the  desolate  state  of  the  Church  in  these  parts,  found  it  oeeeauy 
to  send  an  annual  commission  '  for  planting  of  vacant  kirks  on  the  north  side  oi 
Tay,'  and  many  ministers  were  drafted  from  southern  parishes  to  ohurcfaei  ia 
the  north.  The  attenuated  condition  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  Angw 
and  Mearns  during  the  yeai-s  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution  Settlement  of 
1690  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  unite  the  six  preebTteriei 
constituting  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams  into  one  presbytery,  the  Synod  itieli 
being  joined  to  that  of  Aberdeen.  On  1 7th  November  1698,  the  united  Prwbj- 
teries  of  Angus  and  Mearns  were  divided  into  two  preabyteriea — Dundee,  Fotfar, 
and  Meigle,  one ;  and  Fordoun,  Brechin,  and  Arbroath,  the  other.  The  fint 
meeting  of  the  latter  united  Presbytery  was  held  at  Montrose  on  Ist  DeceoW 
1698.  The  minute  of  the  meeting,  having  narrated  the  disjunction,  proee«dsthaT 
'  This  presbrie  did  accordingly  conveen  this  day  :  whose  fixed  members  wew,  M* 
William  Arrot,  min'  at  Montross  ;  Mr  Francis  Melril,  min  at  Arbuthnot ;  Mr 
James  Leslie,  min'  at  Eccles-grig;  Mr  James  Arbuthnot,  min'  at  Bervie;  and  Mr 
James  Muirsone,  min""  at  Garvock.  The  mieting  being  constitat  by  pr»y». 
sederunt — Messrs  William  Arrot,  James  Leslie,  James  Arbuthnot,  and  Jud^ 
Muirsone.'^.  The  'fixed  members' were  the  clerical  members,  not  the  elders,  wiJ  i* 
appears  from  this  minute  that  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  Revolution  Scttleni«nt 
there  were  only  five  Presbyteiian  ministers  in  the  united  prHshyteries  of  Arbrcalli. 
Brechin,  and  Fordoun,  comprising  upwards  of  forty  parishes.  None  of  the  i«» 
was  settled  in  the  district  of  the  Arbroath  Pi-esbytery,  all  the  parish  churcbei 
of  which  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Episcopalian  incumbents,  with  tb« 
exception  of  the  church  of  Arbroath,  which  wiis  vacant,  having  been  so  for  foar 
or  five  years  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  last  Episoopulian  miniBter  of  tiw 
parish. 

In  the  year  1701,  the  General  Assembly,  finding  that  there  was  then  * 
competent  number  of  ministers  legitlly  settled  in  the  two  provinces,  disjoined  tb* 
Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns  from  that  of  Aberdeen.  Three  years  afterwardi,  til* 
Synod  paissed  an  Act  '  for  the  disjunction  of  the  loyal  Presbyt«iry  of  Aberlirolhodc 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin.'  This  disjunction  also  accordingly  took  plwe>*B'' 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  after  its  revival  as  a  Mp*!*" 
>  BMords  of  the  United  PnsbjrteriM  of  Kofdan,  Briohea,  sail  AbttrbcotiMMk. 
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bodjr,  wu  held  within  the  church  of  the  bnrgb  on  17th  May  1704.  A  aermon 
VM  preftched,  and  Mr  John  Fergasson,  minister  of  Arbroath,  was  chosen  moderator. 
Am  avrerBl  of  the  parishes  continued  to  be  occupied  by  Episcopalian  incumbents, 
Ut0  nomber  of  brethren  who  assembled  in  Presbytery  was  small. 

Mr  John  Fergusson,  admitted  to  Arbroath,  was  one  of  the  southern  ministers 

who  w«re  reiuoved  to  the  north.     He  was  translated  from  Robertoti,  near  Hawick, 

vhere  be  was  ordained  about  the  year  1696.      Ue  had  a  call  to  Montrose  as  well 

■a  Um!  one  to  Arbroath,  and  be  does  not  appear  to  have  been  willing  to  accept 

•ilhiu.     The  General  Assembly  in   1698  'refused  him  to  Montrose,  and  ordered 

him  to  be  translated  to  Arbroath.'    The  translation  did  not  take  place  immediately, 

mod  be  and    the  parishioners  of   Roberton  petitioned  in  the  Assembly  of    1699, 

aoaaoo  10,  that  the  sentence  of  the  previous  Assembly  should  be  reconsidered. 

In  aMrion   12,   the  same   year,   the    Assenibly  passed    an   Act    'taking   off  the 

•MiiMifle  of    Mr  John   Fergusson,  and   appointing  him  to  go  to  Aberbrothick.'^ 

He  waa  accordingly,  on  20th  April   1699,  inducted  into  the  charge  at  Arbroath. 

I      Mr  William    Arrot,   minister  of   Montrose,  conducted   the  service,  preaching  on 

^^labk  xuL  17.^     Mr  Fergusson  took  a  leading  part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Presbytery. 

^^Be  freqaently  represented  it  in  the  General   Assembly,  by  which  body  he  was 

^Bppoiated  a  member  of  the  special  commissions  for  the  settling  of  the  Presbyterian 

^Bbnreb  in  the  north.     This  tirst  of  the  ministers  of  Arbroath  after  the  Revolution 

u  miA  by  tradition  to  have  been  a  lively  but  eccentric  preacher,  and  naturally 

hi*  bome-thnuts  sometimes  gave  offence.      Mr   Fergusson  went  to  law  with  the 

Magistratea,  raising  an  action  for  payment  of  eighty  merks  as  house  rent.      He 

woo  the  case,  the  Lords  of  Session,  on  *2*2nd  January  1715,  finding  the  Magistrates 

of  Arbroath  liable  for  payment  of  eighty  merks  to  their  minister  for  house  rent  in 

■Jl  time  coming.'     This  action  was  raised  after  Mr  Fergusson  had  obtained  a  gift 

from  the  Crown,  during  his  lifetime,  of  the  Abbey  House  and  orchard. 

^^     In  1735,  it  was  proposed  by  the  minister  and  Kirk-Session  that  an  assistant  to 

^^pt  Fergusson,  then  an  old  man,  should  be  appointed,  who  also  should  succeed  him 

'     at  hi*  death.     This  was  opposed  in  the  Town  Council  by  John  Wallace,  merchant. 

e,  along  with  liailie  Gellatly,  Bailie  Mann,  John  Grant,  Patrick  Wallace,  David 

alUoe,  and  Thomas  Wallace,  protested  that  no  petition  to  that  effect  should  be 

;v«d  by  the  Council.     The  opposition  of  that  body,  however,  was  ineffectual, 

Purdie,    M.A.,   a  licentiate  of   the   Presbytery  of  Glasgow,   was  ordained 

aMUUnt  on  29th  October  1735.     He  was  translated  to  Guthrie  in  1737,  and  in 

May  of  the  same  year  Mr  Fergusson  died,  aged  about  eighty -two  years. 

JaiDca  Purdie's  translation  to  Guthrie  having  taken  place  before  the  death  of  Mr 
VWgVOTOD,  the  charge  became  vacant  when  this  happened.  George  Cruikshank  then 
reoeiYed  the  appointment.      Mr  Cruikshank  was  schoolmaster  of  the  burgh,  when, 

I  to  Daprtntod  AoU  of  AMcnib.,  ie9»-99.  *  KMord*  of  Un.  Presb.  of  For..  Bn.,  and  Aberb. 

*  Faiti  RooleiiK  SootaouiK,  voL  iii.  p.  786. 
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on  Mr  Fergusson's  demise,  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Coandl,  '  having  oertais 
knowledge  and  experience  of  his  prudence,  learning,  and  other  good  qaiUificatioiii,' 
resolved  to  petition  the  Presbytery  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  him,  and  to  apply  to 
the  elders  for  their  concurrenoe.      He  was  called  on  9th  November   1737,  ud 
was  ordained  on  26tb  January  1738.      Mr  Cruikshank,  after  being  minister  <i 
Arbroath  for   rather  more  than  ten  years,   was   translated   to   Kinnell  on  I8th 
February  1748.     About  six  years  after  his  removal  to  Kinnell  he  died  of  sathmm 
leaving  three  orphan  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter.     A  tooching  story  is  tol(^ 
of  the  self-devotion  of  the  minister's  domestic  seivant,  Margaret  Matthew,  in  oaring 
for  the  children.      When  Mr  Cruikshank  died,  this  admirable  woman,  removin^S 
from  the  manse  at  Kinnell,  rented  an  attic  room  in  Marketgate  of  Arbroath,  wher-^* 
she  brought  up  the  orphans  from  childhood,  toiling  for  them,  and  interesting  othc:^* 
people  in  them.       The  house  in  Marketgate  in  an  attic  of  which  she  resided  wa^^^ 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  at  the  north  comer  of  Ladybridge  Street,  tbei:::^^^ 
New   Wynd.       The  late   Miss  Stirling  Grahame  of   Duntrune  justly  gives  '  Vitfg^^ 
Matthew'  the  first  place  among  her  'Worthies.'      Describing  her  importonity  fof^^^* 
tha  children,  she  says  :  '  She  did  not  ask  like  a  mendicant,  but  said  she  most  haieJ^^ 
such  and  such  things  for  her  bairns.'       What  was  thus  nobly  done  by  MaTTgawt^^"** 
Matthew  may  well  be  mentioned  as  a  memorial  of  her.     Nor  was  it  done  in  nua.^—   * 
The  faithful  woman  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  minister's  '  baims '  ddag^S^ 
well  in  the  world.     The  sons  attained  to  competency  and  honourable  positioms  in  .»-*' 
the  West  Indies  and  Montreal  respectively.     One  of  them  returned  to  Arbraalh,  .^r-^ 
where  he  died.     Their  sister  married  Mr  Haldaue,  a  manufacturer,  of  Uaddingtoo.    »■    *• 
Miss  Stirling  Grahame  thus   graphically  portrays  the  benefaotreas  of   the  Bov.    >•'*' 
Mr  Cruikshank's  children  : 


'  Looldng  through  th«  long  vist*  of  the  preaent 
centurjr,  and  far  down  into  the  pcwt,  I  ■««  myaelf, 
m  Uttle  girl  of  five  or  liz  years  old,  sitting  on  a 
"creepy"  [small  stauljat  the  feet  of  aremarkablo 
old  woman,  called  Meg  Matthew.  Meg  tat  at  her 
wheel  spinning  flax  with  both  hands  from  the 
waist,  while  I  gased  on  her  dear,  homely,  wrinkled 
faoe,  drinking  in  the  old  world  tales  of  her  past 
life ;  her  dreai,  a  short-gown,  woollen  petticoat,  a 
striped  wincey  apron,  a  close  white  muush  with  a 


lilaok  horxl  over  it.  .  .  .  Meg  wept  beneU 
to  London  with  the  boys,  to  sec  thctn  fitted 
out,  and  witness  their  departure ;  and  ihi  saw 
King  George  the  Third,  whom  sb«  dsMcflwd 
as  being  "like  ony  ither  husbandman  wi*  a  stuid 
o'  blue  olaes."  ...  I  remember  her  last 
illness,  and  seeing  ber  laid  lu  her  coffin.  Ilsr 
dust  rests  within  the  cemetery  of  the  old 
Abbey  of  Arbroath,  embalmed  in  mamncjr  vith 
things  thiit  are  holy.*' 


It  was  while  residing  with  her  aunt,  Alison  Grahame,  thai  Mia  Stirling 
Grahame  meule  the  acquaintance  of  '  Meg  Matthew.'  Alison  Graiiame  was  long 
a  familiar  figure  in  Arbroath,  where,  in  the  burying-ground  of  her  kinsmen,  the 
Philpa  of  Almerieclose,  she  was  interred.  Miss  Stirling  Grahame  of  Dantnine 
died  on  23rtl  August  1877  in  her  ninety-sixth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
churchyard  of  Mains.     Two  years  before  her  death  she  launched  at  Dundee  tht 

'  Mystificatiouit,  pp.  Ti-7i. 
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■hip  DontmnA.     Miaa  Stirling  Grahame  was  the  representatiye  of  John  Orabam 
(ObKverbooM),  Viscount    Dundee,  whose    patent    of    nobility    she   possessed.     A 

tlbtful  old  lady,  she  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  Scottish  gentlewoman. 
William  Bell,  niimst«r  of  Benbobne,  was  Mr  Cruikshank's  successor  at  Arbroath. 
Magistral*^  and  Council  agreed,  on  17th  June  1748,  to  petition  the  Presbytery 
iB  {«TOur  of  Mr  Bell,  and  to  seek  the  concurrence  of  the  elders,  heritors,  and  male 
haadi  of  families,  '  which  if  they  should  agree  to,  so  that  there  should  be  good 
glWiiids  to  hope  for  a  unanimous  settlement  of  Mr  Bell,  the  Council  agreed  to 
therein,  and  not  to  apply  for  a  preseutatioa  in  favour  of  him;  but  if  the 
itor*.  elders,  and  heads  of  families  should  not  concur,  so  as  a  reasonable  ground 
tliA  belief  of  a  settlement  could  not  be  formed,  tho  Magistrates  and  Council 
Ived  to  apply  for  a  presentation  to  supjKirt  Mr  Bell's  settlement.'  For  a  long 
time  after  patronage  was  restored,  it  was  common  for  presbyteries  to  induct  on 
what  waa  termed  a  popular  call,  without  requiring  a  presentation.  Mr  Cruikshank 
had  been  inducted  without  a  presentation,  the  Magistrates  only  seeking  the 
ooDoorrenae  of  the  elders.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament 
^1690,  which  provided  that,  as  had  been  the  practice  before  1660,  the  calling 
untateni  to  royal  burghs,  where  there  was  no  landward  parish,  should  be  by 
magistrateB,  town  council,  und  kirk-session  of  the  burgh.  In  1748  the 
kt«8  of  Arbroath  had  recognised  that  besides  the  elders  the  concurrence 
of  the  heritors  and  the  male  beads  of  families  was  desirable ;  but  they  were 
molvvd  that  at  all  events  Mr  Bell  should  have  the  parish,  and  accordingly, 
ill  olgeotions  were  raised  by  the  congregation,  the  Council  were  determined  to 
Hi  the  law  of  patronage  into  force.  This  was  not  neoMsary.  Mr  Bell  received 
^■ttuuiimoos  calL  He  then  asked  the  Town  Council  to  grant  an  obligation  that 
m^jr  would  procure  for  him,  before  Candlemas  following,  'a  decreet  of  locality  for 
die  stipend  as  the  same  was  formerly  paid  to  Mr  Cruikshank.'  The  Council,  on 
iering  the  matter,  were  of  opinion  that  such  an  obligation  might  be  attended 
inoonvenjence,  and  might  be  impracticable;  but  they  undertook  to  'contribute 
in  their  power  to  make  Mr  Bell  easy  iu  the  exercise  of  bis  office,  and  in 
procariug  him  payment  of  the  stipend  in  the  same  manner  as  other  ministers.' 
Mr  B«U,  not  without  reason,  as  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work, 
4Uiked  tbe  matter  being  placed  on  that  footing,  and  he  declined  the  call,  bat 
nHJMtoly  accepted  it.,  and  waa  admitted  on  1st  December  1748. 

In  1760  reports  were  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  ministers 
of  PMiaheB,  M  bearing  on  a  soheuie  to  augment  stipends,  which  generally  were 
•t  thai  time  small.  The  Assembly  luwl  appointed  a  committee  ou  the  subject, 
mm)  the  oommittee  framed  certain  queries,  which  the  ministers  were  asked  to 
MHwer.     The  answers  of  Mr  Bell,  minister  of  Aberbrothock,  were  as  follows: 


The  MaooDt  of  the  atipenil  of  Aberbrothuok, 
wlaiag  Mm  vtotval  MoordinK  to  the  ooavanion  of 


ihia  oonntry  in  the  Mle  of  Uindi  •(  fio  Soote  p«r 
boll,  ia  £Sl:i  IS*.  lOd.  iioou.  Iii  thia  itiiMiid  there 
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ii  paid  of  riotiud  two  boll*  of  wheat,  twenty- 
eight  boUi  and  one  peek  of  bear,  and  twenty-three 
bolb  two  firioti  and  one  peak  of  meal,  but  aa  the 
me*]  ia  paid  at  the  weight  of  eeven  (tone  only 
per  boll  it  redooea  the  qoaotity  to  twenty  belli 
and  three  firlota  of  oiurent  meaiure  •■  it  it  com- 
puted in  the  above  amount.  Of  money  there  ia 
paid  £418  14i.  lOil.  Scot*.  The  laid  Tiotoal  and 
money  are  paid  by  fifty-two  different  beritora.  In 
thia  itipend  there  ia  alao  paid  the  tenth  iheaf  off 
■ome  lands  lying  about  the  town,  which  ibeares 
when  let  in  taok  have  for  these  sereral  yean 
byegone  been  let  for  £110  Soot*  yearly  ;  and 
likewiae  the  tenth  fi«h  brought  into  the  harbour, 
whiob  have  for  tbeee  neveral  year*  byegone  been 
■et  in  taok  for  £30  Soots  yearly  ;  but  the  value  of 
this  laat  article  hath  much  rleclined  from  whnt  it 
was  formerly,  because  the  town  is  mostly  supplied 
with  fish  from  the  neighbouring  fishing  ▼illagea 


and  not  from  the  harbour  of  this  plaee.  All  these 
particulars  included  together  and  ralued  a*  afore- 
said make  up  the  above  ainount  of  £812  15a.  lOd. 
Scots.  There  is  £50  Scots  allowed  by  the  Town 
for  oommuniou  elements  distinct  from  the  above 
stipend  There  is  no  manse,  garden,  or  glebe 
belonging  to  the  settlement,  only  £53  6a.  8d. 
Soots,  which  is  included  in  the  above  mentioned 
stipend,  is  paid  under  the  designation  of  house 
rent,  and  as  to  fuel  there  is  none  within  the 
parish  but  ooals  which  are  brought  by  sea  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  purchased  at  the  usual 
rate*  of  this  country.  There  ii  no  decreet  of 
locality  for  the  stipend,  which  i*  a  very  consider- 
able diuulvMitage  in  levying  it,  but  the  above 
particiUani  are  exactly  conform  to  the  payrnents 
which  were  made  to  the  former  minister,  and  to 
all  the  document*  which  can  be  had  of  the  matter 
about  the  place. 


Mr  Bell  proceeds  to  say  that  he  does  not  know  of  any  other  funds  of  the 
nature  of  tithes  within  the  parish  unless  four  or  five  acres  of  land  commonly 
cnlled  the  Abbey  Garden,  which  in  the  time  of  Episcopacy  had  been  given  to 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  of  which  the  town  of  Aberbrothock  had,  at  the  date  of 
Mr  Bell's  answers,  a  nineteen  years'  lease,  of  which  six  or  seven  were  yet  to 
run.  The  answers  were  dated  5th  January  1749,  and  were  witnessed  by  Alex. 
Ouchterlony  and  Alex.  Keith.  The  report  further  gives  a  tabulated  statement 
of  the  value  of  tho  stipend  in  Scots  money  and  in  sterling  money.  In  the 
latter  it  was — Stipend,  £67  14s.  7|id.;  communion  elements,  £4  38.  4d. ;  house 
rent,  £4  3b.   10§d— total  value  of  living,  £76  Is  10id.» 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  stipend  of  the  parish  of  Arbroath  is  at  present 
(1897)  nineteen  chaldera,  with  £15  for  communion  elements,  and  an  allowance 
for  the  churchyard  grass. 

There  exists  a  tradition  that  during  the  ministry  of  Mr  Bell  a  body  of  the 
press-gang  entered  the  church  during  Divine  service  in  order  to  make  captures  in 
the  seamen's  gallery.  Mr  Bell,  from  the  pulpit,  resented  the  intrusion,  and  made 
a  strong  suggestion  of  resistance.  In  the  scene  of  confusion,  most  of  the  seamen, 
dropping  down  from  their  gallery  into  the  area  of  the  church,  escaped. 

In  1775,  while  Mr  Bell  was  minister,  the  office  of  assistant-minister  in  the 
parish  of  Arbroath  was  created.  The  first  endowment  for  it  was  given  by  John 
Miln,  sometime  convener  of  Trades,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Keith.  They  offered 
to  the  Session  to  pay  £20  sterling  a-yeiir  to  an  assistant -minister,  as  long  a« 
either  of  them  lived;  and  subsequently,  in  1778,  Mr  Miln  gave  £500,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.     Mr  Miln's  gift  was  supplemented 

'  Oeneial  Aaaambly  MS.  Papers. 
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bj  tnlwcriptions  from  heritors  and  borgesses,  so  that  a  stipend  of  between  £40 
atid  £bO  was  provided.  Alexander  Mackie  became  the  first  assistant-minister 
of  Arbroath.  He  was  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  and  had  been 
assistant  at  Dalmeny.  Elected  by  the  Kirk-Session  and  subscribers,  he  entered 
on  his  duties  in  Arbroath  at  Martinmas  1775.  The  Seaaion  resolved  to  apply 
to  the  Presbytery  to  put  Mr  Mackie  '  into  orders." 

Before  Mr  Mackie  coald  be  oixlained,  Mr  Bell  died,  on  18th  December  1776, 
a  month  after  the  assistant  -  minister  had  been  appointed.  The  vacancy  thus 
caused  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Town  Council  on  12th  January 
following,  by  means  of  a  petition  from  the  Guildry,  the  Incorporated  Trades, 
the  Kirk  -  Session,  heritors,  and  inhabitants,  that  the  Council  would  use  their 
influence  to  obtain  a  presentation  to  the  first  charge  of  the  church  in  favour  of 
Mr  Mackie.  The  Council  took  this  course,  and  Mr  Mackie,  having  received  a 
presentation  to  the  church  in  April,  was  ordained  on  16th  May  1776.  The  Rev. 
Patrick  Bryce,  Carmyllie,  preached  at  the  ordination  service,  and  Mr  Mackie 
was  inducted  into  the  chai]ge  'to  the  great  joy  and  satisfaction  of  his  hearers, 
who  had  given  him  a  very  ample  and  harmonious  call.''  The  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
being  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  the  congregations  of  hia  connexion  in  the  district, 
was  present  at  the  ordination,  and  appears  to  have  been  i-ather  unfavourably 
impressed  with  the  service.  In  his  'Journal,'  under  date,  Thursday,  May  16, 
1776,  he  says:  'I  attended  an  ordination  at  Arbroath.  The  service  lasted  about 
four  hours  ;  but  it  did  not  strike  me.  It  was  doubtless  very  grave  ;  but  I 
thought  it  was   very  duU.' 

Mr  Mackie  continued  as  minister  of  Arbroath  until  his  death  on  29th 
December  1787.  On  the  vacancy  occurring,  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a 
presentation  from  the  Crown  in  favour  of  the  assistant-minister,  Mr  Richard 
Watarat,  who  on  7th  August  1776  had  been  elected  to  the  aasistantship  by 
the  Kirk-Session  and  subscribers,  and  had  filled  the  office  of  assistant  during 
Mr  Mackie's  ministry.  The  Guildry  and  Incorporated  Trades,  all  except  the 
Glovers,  petitioned  the  Town  Council  to  do  what  they  could  in  the  matter, 
and  the  Council  resolved  unanimously  to  memorialize  the  Home  Secretary  for 
the  iflBue  of  a  presentation  in  Mr  Watson's  favour.  The  Kirk-Session  also  were 
unanimously  on  the  side  of  the  assistant-minister.  In  this  instance,  however, 
the  Crown  did  not  ratify  the  popular  choice;  for  on  1 9th  February  1788,  George 
Oleig,  a  native  of  Brechin,  was  presented  to  the  church.  Mr  Gleig,  who  had 
been  educate<.l  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Brechin.  He  officiated  for  some  time  as  assistant  in  the  parish  of  Garvock. 
His  presenution  to  Arbroath  was  very  unpopular,  and  a  petition  was  sent  to 
the  king  in  person,  by  the  community,  uaking  him  to  cancel  it,  the  petitioners 
believing  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  town,  as  a  royal  burgh, 

>  Dandee  Weekly  Magaxine,  1779. 
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for  a  minister  to  be  forced  upon  them  whom  they  did  not  want.  The  Presbytery, 
on  Slat  July,  moderated  in  a  call  to  him,  but  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Geor^ 
Kyd,  late  bailie,  nobody  offered  to  Bubscribe  it,  Subsequently,  a  call  was  made 
out,  and  signed  by  eleven  heritors  and  others.  At  another  meeting  of  Presbytery 
an  appeal  was  taken  in  name  of  the  Kirk-Session,  and  several  of  the  heritors  and 
inhabitants,  against  proceeding  with  the  settlement,  in  respect  that  the  call  was 
not  signed.  The  Presbytery  resolved  to  proceed,  and  the  matter  having  been 
taken  by  appeal  to  the  Synod,  that  body  supported  the  Presbytery  in  their 
resolution.  A  further  appeal  was  taken  by  Provost  Charles  Allan  to  the  (General 
Assembly,  but  the  Presbytery,  disregarding  this  appeal,  determined  to  proceed  at 
once  with  Mr  Gleig'a  ordination.  So  strong,  however,  was  the  popular  feeling 
against  the  presentee,  that  it  was  considered  expedient  to  hold  the  ordination 
service  at  Inverkeilor,  it  being  apprehended  that  if  it  took  place  at  Arbroath 
there  would  be  a  riot  Accordingly,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Church,  Mr 
Gleig  was  not  ordained  in  the  parish  church  were  he  was  to  be  minister,  but 
in  that  of  Inverkeilor.  There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  town  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  his  ordination,  when  he  officiated  in  the  church,  and  had  to  be 
guarded  to  and  from  the  White  Hart  Hotel  to  the  church  door  by  a  procession 
of  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Incoj-porated  Trades,  attended  by  their  officers.' 
Provost  Allan's  appeal  came  before  the  General  Assembly  in  1789,  when  it  was 
agreed  by  a  majority  to  '  waive  the  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and  find  that 
albeit  the  Presbytery  have  acted  irregularly,  and  are  subject  to  censure,  yet  the 
ordination  and  settlement  of  Mr  Gleig  are  good  and  valid.'  The  Presbytery, 
by  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  ensning 
Assembly  to  answer  for  their  conduct  The  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  on 
that  occasion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  were  highly 
irregular  and  incompetent,  in  respect  that  they  proceeded  to  take  steps  towards 
the  settlement  in  face  of  an  appeal  regularly  taken  against  the  sentence  of  the 
Synod,  and  the  Presbytery  were  enjoined  to  be  careful  to  guard  against  such 
irregularities  in  future. 

As  was  commonly  the  case  in  disputed  presentations  in  Scotland,  the  objection 
to  Mr  Gleig  was  not  of  a  personal  nature,  but  arose  from  the  parishioners  having 
desired  another  Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  charge,  opposition  disappeared, 
and  for  nearly  half  a  century  Mr  Gleig  continued  minister  of  Arbroath,  respected 
by  all  classes  of  the  people.  He  died  on  1 9th  June  1835,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

On   the   death   of    Mr    Gleig,   William    Stevenson,    who  had    been   ordained 

assistant  and  successor  on    17th   Octolier    1833,    became  minister  of    Arbroath. 

Mr  Stevenson  was  a  native  of  Lochwinaoch,  and   he  receive<l    licence  from  the 

Presbytery  of  Paisley.      In  1844  he  was  translated  to  South   Leith.     The  dwree 

i  Full  and  ImpM-tuJ  Aooount  of  tlie  Settlement  of  the  Rev.  George  Gleig.      1789. 
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of  D.D.  WM  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  wm  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity 
■ad  Ohareli  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  After  receiving  this 
tmcnt,  Dr  Stevenson  renewed  his  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the  burgh 

■itting  as  its  commissioner  in  saooessive  Qeneral  Assemblies.  He  was  the 
of  several  works  ;  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  he  took  an  active 
in  the  aflUirs  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
disttn/^uishsd  of  the  men  who  have  been  ministers  of  Arbroath.  He  died  in 
1872.  His  sucoessor  in  Arbroath  was  Walter  Forbes  Irvine,  ordained  to  the 
elMtfge  in  December  1844.  Mr  Irvine  was  a  native  of  Langholm,  Dumfries- 
shire. He  continued  in  the  charge  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  14th 
Jaansfy  I8S2.  He  was  succeeded  by  James  Thomson,  M.A.,  ordained  in 
188SL  Inclunve  of  Mr  Furdie,  Mr  Fergusson's  assistant,  Mr  Thomson  is  the 
MTenteeutfa  minister  since  the  Reformation. 

After  the  translation  of  Mr  Richard  Watson  to  Arbirlot,  Robert  Doig  was,  on 
7th  July  1790,  elected  assistant^minister  of  Arbroath.  He  removed  to  Aberdeen. 
Dsvid  Dow  was  elected  on  12th  December  1794,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  inductod.  Since  that  time  the  following  have  been  the  successive  holders  of 
the  oflSoe  of  assistant-minister: — Mr  Wilson,  elected  4th  August  1795;  Robert 
Thomson,  23rd  November  1795,  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  trans- 
Ifttod  to  the  Abbey  Church  ;  William  Herdman,  elected  20th  December  1797, 
tmuUtod  to  Rattray  ;  William  Simson,  2nd  June  1813,  became  minister  of  a 
ohapel  in  Canong&te,  Edinburgh  ;  James  Pirie,  2nd  February  1815  ;  William 
OgilTie,  8th  July  1817,  Ijecame  minister  at  Clova;  Thomas  Doig,  6th  July  1819, 
removed  to  Torryburn,  demitted  in  1843,  and  died  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at 
Torrybam  in  1866  ;  John  Cooper,  9th  November  1832,  translated  to  Pittenweem  ; 
John  Ijurd,  30th  November  1834,  translated  to  Inverkeilor,  demitted  in  1843, 
rainifter  of  Free  St  George's,  Montrose,  1847,  translated  to  the  Free  Church  in 
Cvpu*,  Fife,  in  1853,  bad  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  him, 
Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  of  1889,  and  died  at  Cupar  in  1896; 
Thotna*  Dymock,  22nd   November   1836,  translated   to  Carnoustie,  demitted   in 

i3,  and  was  afterwards,  till  his  death,  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Perth ; 
Montgomery,  26th  February  1639,  became  minister  of  Innerleithen;  Charles 
28th  January  1845,  who,  after  holding  the  office  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  clerical  appointment  in  Ceylon,  where  he  died  in  1869  ;  Angus  Gunn, 
admitted  in  1859,  translated  to  Dollar  ;  James  Pillans  MacDougall,  elected  7th 
Majt  1860,  resigned  in  1878,  and  was  subsequently  minister  of  the  pariah  of 
Roj  and  Onusmsay,  in  Orkney,  where  he  died  in  1887  ;  William  Robertson, 
ordained  to  the  auistantship,  8th  January  1879,  inducted  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Sproostoo,  January  1881,  and  died  in  1889;  James  Thomson,  M.A.,  admitted 
in  1S81,  and  was  subsequently  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  ;  Gordon  J.  Murray, 
tUc<ed   in  1882,  and  ordained  minister  of  Greyfriars,  Aberdeen,  in  1886 ;  John 
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B.  Cruickshank,  elected   December   1 886,  ordained  mmister  of  Stolto  in  1891 1 
Wiliiatn    Stnithers,   appointed    in    1891,   resigned;    William   Hall,   appouit«d  ifti 
lay 3,  resigned  ;    William  Wilson,  appointed  in   1897.       Since  the  institubon  rfj 
the  office  in  1775  there  have  been  twenty-five  assistant- ministers  of  ArbmUi. 

The  Kirk-Sesaion  of  Arbroath  having  purchased  John  Street  Hall,  m  '  ' 
up  as  a  church,  it  was  on  24th  January  1886  opened  by  the  late  Profeeb" 
Aberdeen,  as  a  chapel-of-eaae  to  the  Old  Church,  and  since  then  the  building  luf 
been    known   as   St    Ninian's    Chapel.       The   6rst  roinifiter  was  Wtlliatu  Qnni, 
appointed  in  1887,  who  was  followed  by  Archibald  Allan  in  1889.      Mr  Gnuit  wm 
translated   to    Drumblade,   and    Mr  Allan   to   Ohannelkirk.      W.    B.  Jack  wu 
appointed   to  St   Ninian's  in   May    1891.       He   was  afterwards  ordained  to  llw  ; 
charge,  and  in  April  1896  he  was  inducted  into  the  parish  of  Caldercruix.     Juw*] 
M.  Hunt  was  ordained  to  St  Ninian's  in  August  1896. 


CHAPTER    II. 


TBS    TOWM    OB    OLD    OHDRCB. 


DOWN  to  the  time  of  James  Melvill  the  reformed  worship  was  conducted  in  lit 
Lady  Cha)>el,  btripjted  of  its  altars  and  images ;  but  during  his  incumbouf 
the  burgesses  of  Arbroath  had  a  new  parish  church  erected — the  ciiuroii 
which  since  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  had  been  known  u 
the  Old  Church.  This  was  a  considerable  undertaking  for  the  inhabitants  of  th* 
burgh,  and  it  was  not  accomplished  without  some  extraneous  help.  The  eift 
stones  from  the  dormitory  of  the  Abbey  must  have  been  of  some  value,'  bat  witk 
that  exception  no  part  of  the  monastic  possessions  was  devoted  to  thb  ptirpiA 
und  very  little  of  them  went  as  stipend  to  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  ta  whidi 
the  Abbey  lands  or  feu-dutiee  were  situated.  Thus,  Row  notes,  under  date  15)^ 
'  The  abbacie  of  Aberbrothok  is  disponed  to  the  Duke  [Lennox],  and  ao  provii 
made  for  the  ministera.'*  In  this  state  of  matters,  the  MagistratAa  and  ■ 
of  Arbroath  appealed  for  assistance  in  building  thoir  churvh  tu  the  Coi  ' 

Burghs  ;  and  that  body,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Perth  on  22nd  June  1582.   > 
give  to  the  town  the  unlaw  or  tine  of  X20  of  Forfar,  which  had  failed  to  wM  * 
commissioner  to  the  Convention,  provided  this  money  were  '  bestowed  upon  ilJ' 
upbigging  of  the  kirk  of  the  said  town  of  AI>erbrothock,  pier,  and  shore  thnrwi 
The  commissioner  from  the  burgh,  Archibald  Pierson,  promised  to  see  Ihi*  do 
Again,  at  Edinburgh,  iu  1587,  an  unlaw  of  £20  was  assigned  to  Arbroath  ' 
>  ^Supro,  pp.  92,  »&  '  Baw'i  Hutotr  of  Ui«  Kirk,  p.  106. 
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sapporting  of  their  kirk  wark  '  Two  years  afterwards,  on  14th  April  1589,  the 
Convention  met  at  St  Andrews.  In  that  year  Arbroath  was  exempted  '  from 
keeping  of  all  Conventions  for  the  space  of  thi-ee  years,  providing  that  at  the  next 
general  assembly  of  burghs  John  Hailes,  present  commissioner  for  the  said  burgh, 
cause  sufficient  caution  be  found  that  the  sum  of  threescore  pounds  be  employed 
upon  the  upbigging  of  their  kirk."  At  a  Convention  at  Aberdeen  in  1590, 
Thomas  Pierson,  as  cautioner  for  the  burgh,  undertook  to  produce  at  next  general 
assembly  of  the  burghs  an  '  authentic  testimonial  of  how  the  money  voted  for  the 
kirk  at  Arbroath  had  been  expended.'  Accordingly,  at  the  next  general  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  at  Montrose  in  1591,  it  was  found  that  'Thomas  Pieraon, 
commissioner  for  the  burgh  of  Ab«rbrothock,  had  produced  suflScient  diligence 
upon  the  bestowing  of  £60  in  the  apparelling  of  their  kirk.'"  This  is  the  final 
notice  of  the  church  of  Arbroath  in  the  records  of  the  Convention,  and  from 
its  date  it  appears  probable  that  the  church  was  not  completed  till  about  the  year 
1590.  Shortly  after  the  church  was  built,  about  the  year  1593,  during  the  ministry 
of  MelvilJ,  Arbroath  was  erected  into  a  Presbytery  seat. 

The  management  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  was  under- 
taken at  an  early  period,  probably  from  the  first,  by  the  Kirk-Session,  but  the 
Session  held  that  its  doing  so  did  not  free  the  heritors  of  the  pariah  from  any 
liabilities  which  the  law  imposed  upon  them  in  the  matter.  Even  before  the 
Magistrates  got  their  church  built,  they  had  undertaken  the  administration  of  the 
temporalities.  At  the  Reformation,  these,  so  far  as  situated  within  the  burgh, 
consisted  of  a  third  of  the  rents  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Magistrates.  Those  rents  were  doubtless  given,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  the  payment  of  the  school- 
master, and  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  burgh 
that  to  all  these  purp>oaes  they  were  applied.  But  the  Magistrates  did  not  find  the 
thirds  assigned  to  them  sufficient,  and  in  1566,  on  26th  July,  they  commissioned 
the  schoolmaster,  David  Black,  to  go  to  Edinburgh  '  to  seek  relief  of  the  Queen's 
thirds  of  the  chaploinry.'  They  gave  him  eleven  shillings  out  of  the  annuals  to 
pay  his  expenses.  It  is  improbable  that  Black  succeedeil  in  his  mission.  In  1568, 
when  the  Council  and  community  allowed  the  minister  to  have  the  thirds  of  the 
chaplainry,  they  were  still  expecting  '  relief  from  Edinburgh.'  If  relief  did  not 
come  speedily,  of  which  there  is  no  record,  it  may  lie  taken  for  granted  that  it 
nerer  came ;  for  on  the  acoession  of  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  the  regency,  he  con- 
■ammated  the  avaricious  policy  of  the  nobles  by  depriving  the  ministers  of  a  part 
of  their  slender  allowance,  and  by  getting  readers  appointed  in  many  united 
parishes,  at  a  small  stipend,  to  do  the  work  of  an  ordained  clergy.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  amount  of  the  ecclesiastical  fund  which  the  Magistrates  of 
Arbroath  bad  to  administer  about  this  time  was  not  considerable.     But  such  as  it 

'  Bm  Beoorda  of  the  CanvMitioii  of  Bojral  Burghi,  vol.  i.,  under  the  respeetiTe  dktee. 
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vac,  the  aduimtrtrmrion  ol  it  wm  in  their  haoda.  Thej  were  in  the  habit  of  lettbi 
the  luuli  ol  the  Chapel  and  its  &ltaragea,  and  setting  them  in  lea,  goDanllj  b/ 
aortion.  It  haa  faeiB  aoen  that  before  the  Reformation  the  MagiatrafeM  kad  » 
oartain  oootrol  orer  the  property  ol  the  Lady  Chi^l ;  and  it  u  obTioaa  from  thi 
laeerd,  that  immediately  after  the  Reformation  this  control  «aa  oomplete  H 
ragHded  that  portioD  of  the  property  of  which  the  community  obtained  ponenm. 
The  aathority  of  the  Magistimtea  was  exercised  even  in  the  regnlatian  of  imill 
dataila  eonaeeted  with  the  church  and  public  worship.  Tbos,  in  1568,  t% 
■■Uwriaad  Oeofge  Gardener  to  leTy  a  charge  on  hooaeholders  '  for  ringing  tba 
beD  to  the  pcmjan  and  making  serrice  in  the  kirk.' 

After  the  ereetaoo  of  the  church,  the  Corporation,  besidee  paying  the  minifter  \ 
■l^peBd  of  £30,  repeatedly  nade  payments  towards  keeping  the  building  in  good 
frngmr.  Ib  the  diadiaige  of  Robert  Lyell,  treasurer  for  the  year  1610-11,  then!  ii 
16a.  for  coaaMUiiea  bread  ;  Sfia.  4d  '  for  candle  to  the  kirk ' ;  and  X3  for  a  dwk  to 
IIm  adHol ;  3a  was  paid  for  '  mending  of  the  sand-giaas,'  no  doubt  the  gisa  bj 
vkkk  Dr  VkStf  meawed  oat  Us  aermon.  In  the  following  year,  in  tho  diachaigt 
ol  David  Bamaay,  twamrw,  there  are  entered  payments  to  Thomas  Ramaay,  '^m 
rnnckH^  one  of  vhkh  ia  *  to  him  for  his  fee  for  upholding  the  kirk  windows,  £i' 

Oaedi^  dfliVB  to  tbe  aeeond  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Kirk-SeatioD 
•■•  al  tkat  tine  foand  tibi*  ""g  nnqaeationable  power  of  administration  over  tlw 
dMnal^  ia  tlM  aUoeataon  of  paws  and  otherwise.  In  1670,  they  gave  the  oseof  tha 
««gliBd  of  tka  aaat  loft  or  gaUery  to  Lord  Abercromby,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Ui  fMa^y-  IaMt  IB  tl»  aaae  year  tbey  aasigned  the  east  loft  to  the  seaffleu,  bat 
^  ««ak  or  two  aflw  aaiils  they  recalled  that  act  for  the  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  Ttidinn  of  ITiw  hiii  havii^  aei  ap  a  daim  to  the  loft.  So  late  as  about  the  jw 
|($70^  pawi^  «r  sbifea  m  they  ware  tlwo  called,  bad  not  been  erected  throo^t 
Iha  vlkola  of  tl«  ana  of  tiie  drarch.  The  Session  from  time  to  time  gnnta) 
Hbwtjr  «•  hmttun  to  eceot  «deiks.' 

Ui  ICTl  tlm*  w«i  a  idaiMioo  nade  to  the  Prasbytery  as  to  the  '  payment  to  ><• 
wate  to  Joka  Ftonwiar  fer  Us  warfaaaMhip  ia  oolooring  the  head  ol  the  ststpk 
nmk  fiMiag  ol  t^  ^ebe  <m  it  aad  the  boralogae.'  The  decision  was  tbsl  tt» 
MM|gat  vaa  to  ha  aaaAe  o«t  of  fines  and  what  w»s  got  for  a  limited  period  for  tb<^ 
ttorAjTiTJl  fntaa.  •a'  «ka  MaciBttatai  wera  beU  rosponaible  for  the  balanoe  o(  ^ 

Oaariiianilili  dabato  took  phoe  ia  167S  with  regard  to  a  claim  made  by  Jobs 
Aikwaa  of  'OiraiT  to  a  ij||hl  to  tka  room  ef  bx  pews  in  the  ohuroh.  The  8«ai« 
ImM  tlHkl  Mr  fiilmaa  aikdl  lor  toica  tlMsa  was  aeceasary  (or  the  aooommodatioD  «f 
his  ItMMiy.  Iht  lasltoi  haWt^  faaea  refarrad  to  the  Preabytery,  that  body  iw^ 
1^^  l4(  l^v  ^Hi  lib*  aalfeet  «a^  that  no  assa  eoald  hare  more  accommodatioa  u> 
|h»  dh«i«ii  llMn  «w  awoMMiy  for  liiastitf  and  hii  fuDily.  and  that  it  was  the  rigirt 
«|  lite  SMiiMk  to  dimn  «l  the  aaflgF  riwnia    tfatm  not  yei  oooapied  by  pews-^ 
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tiMf  Uioaght  fit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The  Laird  of  Oaimie  having  then 
tekm  the  matter  into  Court,  the  Seuion  referred  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  8t 
AadrewH,  and  the  view  of  the  Church  authoritiea  was  ultimately  confirmed.  Cases 
ououiiwl  oocaaionAlly  in  which  the  Seasion  adjudicated  in  disputes  as  to  the  owner* 
dkip  of  pews.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  caae  in  1747  in  which  the  Magistrates 
•ad  Town  Council  asserted  the  superior  right  of  control  which,  whether  exercised 
or  not,  had  all  along  been  inherent  in  that  body.  The  case  arose  out  of  a  licence 
wbieb  had  been  granted  by  the  Session  to  the  Brewers'  Fraternity  to  build  a  loft  in 
Um  ebnrcb.  The  Magistrates  were  of  opinion  that  this  proposed  loft  would  obstruct 
IIm  light  and  view  of  their  own  loft,  and  they  agreed  to  this  order :  '  Appoint  what 
part  of  the  work  is  begun  to  be  taken  down  and  removed,  and  discharge  any  loft  or 
Mat  to  be  built  in  that  part  of  the  church  in  future.' 

It  was  resolved   by  the  Session  in  1751  to  make  some  repairs  on  the  church. 

Th«  Session  declared  at  tliat  time  that  '  they  bad  been  in  use  to  point  the  roof  and 

SSdd  the  lights  and  entries  of  the  church '  [windows  and  porches].    They  agreed  to 

do  ao  on  this  occasion,  and  to  take  for  the  purpose  what  might  be  saved  from  the 

cloth  dues ;  but  they  also  resolved  that  '  whatever  repairs  or  additions  may  be 

knted  are  to  be  demanded  from  the  town  and  heritors,  where  these  funds  shall  be 

it.'     The  mortcloth  dues  formed  the  ordinary  fund  out  of  which  the  Session, 

'overseers  of  the  kirk  fabric,'  paid  for  repairs  on  the  church,  besides  giving 

ftllowaoces  to  the  poor.      Id   1760  the  Session  encountered  a  difficulty  in  that 

matter,   in   consequence   of   the    Incorporated    Trades    having  resolved  to  obtain 

loortciothfl  to  be  nsed  in  the  burial  of  their  own  members.     In  view  of  this  resolu- 

tioo  of  the  Trades,  it  was  agreed  that  '  intimation  must  be  made  to  the  Magistrates 

sad  Town  Council  that  the  Session  is  from  henceforth  not  able  to  expend  anything 

Qpoa  tlM  kirk  fabric,  nor  to  have  any  charge  concerning  it ;  and  further  signifying 

to  the  Magistrates,  that  whenever  there  shall  be  occasion  to  call  a  ^'isitation  of 

Ute  Presbytery  of  the  bounds,  either  to  order  any  repairs  of  the  kirk  fabric,  or  the 

reboilding  of  any  part  of  it,  the  expense  must  fall  wholly  upon  the  heritors  of  the 

town  and  parish,'     It  was  not  long  1)cfore  the  Session  fell  back,  as  thus  proposed, 

upon  the  legal  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church.    In  1761, 

it  waa  intimated  to  the  Town  Council  that  an  enlargement  of  the  church  and  some 

eooriderable  repairs  were  required,  and  the  Council  appointed   Provost  Alexander 

Keitli,  and  other  of  their  members,  to  consult  with  the  Session  on  the  subject.   The 

rssolt  61  the  consultation  was  that  the  Magistrates  and  Session  agreed  to  a  joint 

petitioa  to  the  Presbjrtery  for  a  visitation  of  the  church.     This  visit  took  plskce  on 

S5Ul  November  1761.     It  was  proposed  to  remove  two  arches  in  front  of  the  aisle, 

Co  raise  the  roof  of  that  part  of  the  church  so  as  to  admit  of  a  second  tier  of 

gutteries,  to  build  a  new  session-house,  and  to  efTect  some  other  improvements.    The 

Irtfattt^^  expense  of  the  part  of  the  work  agreed  to  was  £160  sterling,  and  the 

PtasbTtery  remitted  to  the  Magistrates  to  assess  this  sum  upon  the  heritors  of  the 
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town  and  parish.  The  expenditure  greatly  exceeded  the  estimate,  in  confleqocooi 
of  the  roof  of  the  churoh  having  required  renewal,  and  because  of  the  south  wall, 
which  was  '  rent  in  several  places  from  top  to  bottom,'  having  had  to  be  rebuilt 
The  wall  was  rebuilt  seven  feet  south  from  its  former  site,  and  a  conndMsblt 
addition  wns  thus  made  to  the  accommodation  within  the  church.  On  tho  «ork 
being  linished,  a  new  visitation  bj  the  Preabjrterjr  was  held  on  12th  Janu&ry  1763, 


'|v*: 


'H 


TBI  rown  cnoRcH,  wrm  riuKiiror  town,  root  to  17SI. 


on  the  application  of  the  Magistrates,  Session,  and  Incorporated  Trad«s.  1^ 
object  of  this  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  was  to  arrange  as  to  the  poasa^  ^ 
Hranoes'  as  they  were  called,  and  to  allocate  the  new  space  in  the  churoh  M 
heritors,  in  order  that  they  might  erect  pews.  After  tnaking  the  nJlocatioD,  th« 
Presbytery  formally  declared :  '  That  if  any  person  of  the  above  heritors  or  th*' 
heirs  shall  alienate  or  dispone  any  of  the  foresaid  seats  to  other  penoua.  who  do 
not  also  get  their  heritage  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Arbroath,  such  hwitow 
or  their  heirs  ahiiU  not  have  any  claim  for  further  room  or  space  of  ground  in  tb» 
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in  time  ooming,  seeing  they  voluntarily  renounced  what  is  allotted  to  them 
dirision  of  the  area  of  the  church  ;  and  their  heritage  within  the  town  and 
may  be  liable,  notwithstanding,  to  all  the  consequences  of  the  laws  of 
oonoeming  the  reparations  of  the  church.'  Seats,  or  spaces  on  which  to 
were  provided  for  all  the  heritors  in  the  parish.  The  galleries  were 
kOOg  their  owners,   the   Incorporated  Trades   and    others,   who  were 


im  *owR  oairmoB,  nroai  rai  mi. 


in  this  matter  as  heritors.     The  expense  of  the  repairs  and  enlargement 

ind  to  be  J&461  12s.  Id.     The  Presbytery,  seeing  that  all  the  heritors  had  a 

the  church,  and  that  the  seats  erected  were  good  and  sufficient,  'judged  it 

jent  and  unnecessary  to  make  a  general  division  of  the  area  among  the 

Moording  to  their  valued  rents,  especially  as  such  a  division  was  not 

by  any  person  concerned  in  the  matter ' ;  and  the  expense  was  accordingly 

by  the  heritors  and   Incorporations  according  to  the  extent  of  their 

imodation  in  the  church.      A  contemporary  account  states  that  the 
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'  church  haa  been  lately  repaired  and  beautified  in  a  most  elegant  manner.  The 
windows  have  been  enlarged  in  the  Abbey  style,  the  carved  work  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  square  mouldings  on  the  breasts  of  the  galleries  are  gilt.  All  the  galleries 
have  been  painted  of  a  mahogany  colour,  the  Magistrates'  and  the  trades'  galleries 
have  carpets  or  breastclotha  over  them ;  the  whole  church  is  kept  perfectly  sweet 
and  clean.'  ^ 

In  the  year  following  the  presbyterial  visitation,  the  Town  Council  had  their 
attention  directed  to  the  state  of  the  steeple  erected  on  the  old  Abbey  precinct 
towor.  In  1764,  the  members  of  Council,  '  considering  that  the  spire  of  the  steeple 
was  become  ruinous,  and  in  danger  of  tumbling  down  and  breaking  the  bells,  agree 
that  it  be  taken  down  to  the  mason  work,  and  repaired  in  the  way  and  manner  it 
now  stands  at  the  expense  of  the  community.' 

After  the  visitation  of  the  church  in  1763,  the  Session  resumed  their  practice 
of  laying  out  small  sums  for  repairs.  These  sums  were  borrowed  from  the  poor's 
fund.  In  1788,  on  more  repairs  being  required,  the  Session-Clerk  was  instructed 
to  make  up  an  account  of  what  had  been  advanced,  in  order  that  the  Session  might 
be  repaid.  The  Council  continued  from  time  to  time  to  be  applied  to  by  the 
Session  in  regard  to  repairs  on  the  church  ;  and  in  1823,  on  one  of  these  applications 
being  made,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  church,  and  to  report  on 
what  alterations  and  improvements  were  necessary.  The  committee  recommended 
certain  alterations  and  repairs.  With  regard  to  payment,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  'a  considerable  part  of  the  expense  might  be  recovered  from  those  individuals 
and  public  bodies  who  derived  benefit  from  the  church.'  The  public  bodies  referred 
to  were  the  Incorporated  Trades,  and  the  individuals  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
pews.  That  which  the  Presbytery  in  1762  hod  apprehended  might  happen  had 
occurred,  the  heritage  in  the  burgh  having  been  all  but  completely  se{>arated  from 
the  pew  property  in  the  church  In  1869,  when  the  church  had  again  Itecome 
somewhat  dilapidated,  the  Presbytery  held  a  visitation,  and  gave  decree  agsdnst 
the  heritors  for  repairs.  However,  In  addition  to  the  sum  for  which  the  heritors 
were  assessed  on  that  occasion,  another  sum  was  voluntarily  coutiibuted  by  the 
pew  proprietors  to  pay  for  the  internal  repair  of  the  church.  In  1832  the  old 
steeple,  which  had  shown  signs  of  weakness,  was  taken  down,  and  the  present 
spire,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  with  masonic  honours,  was  erected  from  a 
plan  by  Mr  Henderson,  architect,  Edinburgh.  The  spire  incorporates  most  of 
the  Abbey  precinct  tower  and  the  stone  part  of  the  old  steeple.  This  ancient 
building  was  again  exposed  to  view  on  the  recent  destruction  of  the  old  churoh 
by  fire. 

With  the  exception  of  the  collection  plates,^  the  church  contained  scarcely  any 
antiquities.  On  a  number  of  the  pews  there  was  some  old  carving,  and  on  one 
there  was  the  date  1656.     The  oldest  communion  cups  in  silver,  of  '  bicker'  shape, 

1 0«netBl  Dewription  of  the  Eaat  OoMrt  of  Sootland,  bjr  Ptanoii  Douglu.        '  Supra,  p,  102. 
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have  been  in  the  pos8e«sioQ  of  the  Session  since  1676.  They  were  the  gift  of  James 
Martin,  bailie,  who  in  1671  mortified  for  the  purpose  a  sum  of  money  then  due  to 
him  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council.  It  was  not  until  some  yeai-s  after 
Bailie  Martin's  death  that  the  Town  Coonoil  found  themselves  able  to  pay  the 
money. ^  Four  other  cups  of  the  usual  form,  with  Hall-mark  c.  1760,  were  long 
used  for  collecting  the  'tokens'  on  sacramental  occasions.  They  have  recently 
been  devoted  to  their  original  purpose  at  communions  as  wine  cups.  In  18S1,  an 
organ  was  erected  chiefly  by  the  contributions  of  members  of  the  congregation. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  although  an  allowance  for  house  rent  had  long  been 
paid  to  the  parish  minister,  it  was  only  during  the  incumbency  of  Mr  Irvine  that  a 
manse  was  acquired,  and  by  a  decision  in  the  Court  of  Session,  given  in  1883,  it 
was  settled  that,  the  parish  being  burghal,  the  heritors  were  not  bound  to  provide 
the  minister  with  a  glebe,  which  they  had  never  done. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  14th  November  1892,  that  the  cbnrcb  was 
accidentally  burned.  Soon  after  the  fire,  counsel,  Mr  J.  B.  Balfour  and  Sir  C.  J. 
Pearson,  were  consulted  as  to  with  whom  lay  the  liability  of  restoring  the  church. 
They  held  that  Lord  M'Laren's  judgment  in  the  glebe  case  had  determined  that  the 
parish  of  Arbroath  was  a  burghal  parish.  On  the  understanding  that  the  old  fabric 
was  capable  of  being  restored  without  rebuilding,  counsel  were  of  opinion  that  the 
obligation  to  restore  rested  primarily  on  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council,  and 
not  on  the  heritors ;  but,  looking  at  questions  affecting  proprietors  of  pews  in  the 
church,  and  the  Incorporated  Trades  in  respect  of  their  galleries,  counsel  regarded 
the  state  of  matters  as  very  exceptional,  and  the  law  as  not  well  cleared  up  by 
decision,  and  they  strongly  recommended  all  parties  to  settle  the  matter  by  agree- 
ment. This  advice  was  followed,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  Town  Council,  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  subscribers  to  the  building  fund, 
the  Kirk  Session,  and  pew  proprietors,  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  restoration 
of  the  church.  All  the  Trades  and  many  of  the  pew  proprietors  gave  up  their 
rights ;  others,  in  consideration  of  payments  to  the  building  fund,  retained  theirs, 
and  accordingly  have  had  pews  allocated  to  them  in  the  restored  church.  It  wag 
resolved  to  entirely  rebuild  the  church,  and  this  was  done  from  plans  by  Mr  J.  J. 
Burnet,  A.R.S.A,  Glasgow.  The  building,  of  Gothic  architecture,  consists  of  a 
lofty  nave,  chancel,  and  chancel  aisle,  with  the  1832  spire.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  old  church  was  by  a  lobby  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  spire ;  the  new 
entrance  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  by  a  porch,  at  the  corner  facing  Hill 
Terraoe.  Within  the  church  there  is  some  fine  carving  on  the  organ  case,  choir 
Bcrean,  pulpit,  and  Corporation  gallery.  The  nave  is  panelled  all  round  in  Italian 
Gothic  style  to  the  height  of  the  gallery  front.     In  the  pew  of  Mr  Macdonald, 

>  With  the  exception  o(  the  referenoM  to  i>  denved  bom  the  reeordj  of  the  Kirk.S«*sion 
the  Reodrda  of  the  Conrtntion  of  Burghi,  the  uid  Pt**bijUrj,  sad  the  Minut«e  of  the  Xovo 
material  of   the  fongoing  [art   of   this  chapter        CounoiL 
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Moses,  and  David.  Above  the  three  lancets  there  is  a  circular  light  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  family  of  Mr  Macdonald.  All  the  compartments  of  the  window 
are  surrounded  by  a  rich  bordering  of  Australian  flowers.  The  window  was 
designed  by  Sir  Edward  Bume  Jones,  and  the  work  was  executed  by  the  firm  of 
Morris  (&  Company,  of  Merton  Abbey,  Surrey.  The  church  has  also  received  these 
gifts,  among  others — three  silver  patens,  fi-om  Young  Women's  Guild  ;  two  gothic 
flagons,  in  silver,  from  an  anonymous  donor  ;  a  pulpit,  from  Young  Men's  Guild 
amd  friends ;  carved  figures  on  canopy  over  Council  gallery,  representing  Faith, 
with  mail-clad  knights  as  defenders — from  Provost  Grant;  set  of  Bibles  and 
Hymn-Books  for  the  use  of  the  Town  Council,  from  Mrs  Grant ;  marble  and 
alabaster  font,  from  Mrs  Anderson,  Femlea  ;  coloured  marble  and  mosaic  chancel 
floor,  from  Mr  Mackie,  Glasgow.  The  church  contains  a  fine  organ.  Exclusive 
of  gifts  and  the  price  of  the  organ,  it  cost  about  £9000,  £1500  of  which  was  a 
contribution  from  the  Baird  Trust.  The  bronze  collection  plates,  which  were 
saved  from  the  vestry  by  the  minister  when  the  old  church  was  in  flames,  and 
Bailie  Martin's  communion  cups,  which  were  in  a  safe  along  with  some  plate 
of  inferior  metal,  came  scatheless  through  the  fire,  ^nth  other  old  communion 
cups,  while  the  plate  of  inferior  metal  was  destroyed.  The  erection  of  the  restored 
church  was  begun  in  I8U4,  and  when  it  was  about  half  completed  a  memorial 
stone  was  laid  by  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  M.P.,  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Scotland, 
and  a  deputation  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  church  was  opened  for  divine  service 
on  Wednesday,  2nd  September  1896,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Archibald  Scott,  of  St 
George's  Church,  Edinburgh,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year. 


CHAPTER    III. 


MUnBtlBfl  or    'QUOAD   8A.0RA'    PABISSBB    IN    ARBBOATB. 


SOOX  after  the  assistantship  in  Arbroath  Church  was  founded,  it  was  seen  that 
something  more  was  required  in  order  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
increasing  population  of  Arbroath.  Besides  the  church,  there  were  a  number 
of  small  places  of  worship  in  connection  with  Dissenting  bodies,  but  more  church 
accommodation  was  required.  Accordingly,  in  1796  a  movement  was  made  by  the 
Guildry,  the  Incorporated  Trades,  and  the  Kirk-Session,  with  the  view  of  erecting 
another  church.  A  site  within  the  precinct  of  the  Abbey  was  obtained  from  the 
Town  Council,  and  the  Abliey  Chapel,  now  the  Abbey  Parish  Church,  was  built. 
It  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  17th  September  1797.  The  'Abbey'  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  '  extension '  churches  erected  in  Scotland.    It  was  a  ohapel-of-ease  to 
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the  Parish  Church  ;  but  when,  in  1834,  the  General  Assembly  set  alwut  subdividing 
parishes  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  a  district  was  assigned  to  it  as  a  parish.  The 
action  of  the  Assembly  was  found  to  be  illegal,  and  was  a  proximate  cause  of  the 
disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  accordingly  set  aside,  and  it  was  not 
until  1869  that  the  Abbey  Chapel  was,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  7  and  8 
Vict.  cap.  44,  erected  into  a  parish  church.  For  a  good  msiny  years  after  it  was 
built,  the  Abbey  Church  was  often  described  as  the  New  Church,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Town  Church,  or  the  Old  Church,  as  the  latter  then  began  to  be  called. 
Occasional  payments  were  made  to  it  by  the  Town  Council  as  well  as  to  the  Town 
Church  ;  as  when,  in  1820,  '£2  Bs.  lOd.  was  allowed  for  banging  the  New  Church 
with  black,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  king.'  Probably  those  payments  to 
this  church  were  made  in  consideration  of  pew  property  in  it  belonging  to  the 
Corporation.  The  church  was  a  few  years  ago  thoroughly  renovated,  and  greatly 
improved,  both  internally  and  externally.  In  1885  a  new  front,  of  handsome 
architectural  design,  with  a  tower  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church,  was 
erected.  In  1894  two  stained-glass  windows  were  erected  in  the  church  by  John 
R,  Findlay  of  Aberlour,  and  Edinburgh,  in  memory  of  his  parents  —  Peter 
Findlay,  merchant  in  Arbroath  and  Poena,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Johnstone. 
One  window  represents  St  Peter,  and  the  other  is  a  representation  of  St 
Elizalieth,  with  John  the  Baptist. 

The  first  minister  of  the  Abbey  Church  was  Robert  Thomson,  translated  from 
the  assistantship  in  the  Town  Church.  He  was  translated  to  Carnock  in  1826.  Two 
ministers  who  afterwards  became  famous — Dr  Thomas  Guthrie,  and  Dr  M'Culloch, 
subsequently  of  Greenock — were  then  candidates  for  the  church,  along  with  James 
Johnstone  Macfarlane.  The  latter,  who  was  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  was  elected,  and  was  ordained  on  16th  June  1826.  On  10th  June  1835, 
after  trial  before  the  Presbytery,  he  was  deposed.  In  the  same  year  James 
M'Cofih,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr,  was  ordained  to  the  charge.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  translated  to  Brechin.  Dr  M'Cosh  deraitted  in  1843. 
After  for  many  years  holding  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  Belfast,  be 
WHS  appointed  President  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  United  States, — an 
office  which,  owing  to  advanced  age,  he  resigned  in  the  year  1687.  He  died 
in  1894.  His  successor  in  the  Abbey  Church  was  George  Weir,  inducted  in  1839, 
and  translated  to  Humbie.  After  the  Disruption  the  church  was  closed.  It 
was  re-opened  in  1852,  and  Joseph  Henderson  received  the  appointment.  On  his 
removal  to  Greyfriars,  Al)erdeen,  James  Sym  was  on  30th  July  1864  ordained 
minister  of  the  charge.  On  13th  May  1875,  Andrew  Douglas,  B.D.,  wsa  ordained 
as  os-sistant  and  successor  to  Mr  Sym,  succeeding  to  the  sole  charge  on  the  death 
of  Mr  Sjnn  on  22nd  May  1876. 

A  somewhat  noticeable  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey  Church  occurred 
in  the  year   1834.      During   what   was  known  as  the  Voluntary  controversy,  a 
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crowded  meeting  was  held  in  this  place  of  worship  by  the  Church  party.  It  had 
originated  in  a  lecture  by  Dr  John  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh,  the  Voluntary 
champion,  in  the  Secession  Church,  West  Abbey  Street.  The  counter  meeting  in 
the  Abbey  Church  was  held  on  16th  April  1834.  It  waa  presided  over  by  Provost 
Andson,  and  the  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Messrs  Stevenson,  Arbroath  ;  Meek, 
Original  Secession,  Carnoustie  ;  Whitaon,  Guthrie ;  Robert  Lee,  Inverbrothock ; 
Thomas  Guthrie,  Arbirlot ;  and  John  Muir,  St  Vigeans,  all  of  whom  spoke  in 
defence  of  Church  Establishments.  The  speeches  were  published.  A  Voluntary 
Church  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Davidson,  minister  of  the  West  Abbey  Street 
Church,  received  considerable  notice  from  the  speakers.  Mr  DaWdson  and  Dr 
Ritchie  were  present  at  the  meeting. 


About  twenty-five  years  after  the  erection  of  the  Abljey  Church  in  the  parish 
of  Arl)roath,  the  Rev.  John  Muir  addressed  appeals  to  the  principal  heritors  of 
St  Vigeans,  calling  on  them  to  aidvaace  money  to  build  a  church  in  that  part  of 
the  town  of  Arbroath  which  is  situated  in  St  Vigeans  parish.  His  efforts  with 
the  heritors  were  only  partially  successful,  but  he  found  a  liberal  friend  in  the 
Town  Council,  who  in  18*24  agreed  to  take  ten  shares,  amounting  to  XlOO,  in  his 
proposed  chapel.  With  this  encouragement,  and  with  the  help  he  got  from  some 
of  the  heritors  of  8t  Vigeans,  including  the  Hon.  William  Maule,  the  enterprise 
went  on,  and  the  new  chapel,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  ;&2000,  was  opened  for 
public  worship  on  19th  Octolier  1828  by  Mr  Muir.  It  was  called  St  Vigeans 
Chapel.  Subsequently  it  obtained  the  name  of  Inverbrothock  Church,  and  in  1855 
the  district  attached  to  it  was  erected  by  the  Court  of  Tetnds  into  a  parish  quoad 
taera, 

Mr  Muir  having  got  the  church  erected,  was  naturally  led  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  minister.  Among  the  '  trials '  to  be  prescribed 
to  candidates,  he  wished  them  on  successive  Sunday  evenings  to  catechize  the 
school  children ;  '  for,'  said  ho,  '  popular  preachers  may  be  found  who  know  little 
more  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  than  I  do  of  Justinian's  Pandects.''  But  Mr  JIuir 
could  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  first  minister  of  Inverbrothock,  or  any 
of  his  successors,  being  ignorant  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  or  deficient  in  general 
ability  as  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The  church  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had  a 
succession  of  able  men  in  its  ministry.  The  first,  who  was  appointed  in  1829,  waa 
James  Melville  M'Culloch,  a  native  of  St  Andrews.  Dr  M'Culloch,  who  later  in 
life  was  minister  of  the  West  Church,  Greenock,  was  a  distinguished  preacher,  and 
the  compiler  of  an  able  series  of  school  books.  He  was  followed  at  Inver- 
brothock by  Dr  Robert  Lee,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaders  on  either  side 
in  the  Disruption  controversies,  has  probably  exercised  a  more  permanent  influence 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland  than  any  of  its  ministers  in  modern  times.  Dr  Lee  was 
■  Letter*  from  the  Miniater  of  St  Vigeana  to  the  Heilton  of  that  Puiah,  d&tea  1)^23  28. 
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a  native  of  Tweedmouth,  wb6T«  be  wrought  some  years  at  the  trade  of  Wat^ 
building.  Having  studied  at  St  Andrews  for  the  Church,  he  vas,  at  the  sge  u( 
twenty-nine  years,  ordained  minister  of  Inverbrothock.  This  was  in  1833.  Thiw 
years  after  he  was  translated  to  Campsie,  and  subsequently  he  became  minitter  ( 
Old  Qreyfriars,  Edinburgh.  For  a  number  of  years  be  held  the  office  of  Frofeaiorc 
Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Eklinburgh,  along  with  his  parochial  chtife, 
and  he  was  Dean  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  During  the  later  years  of  his  ministry  in 
Greyfriars,  Dr  Lee  introduced  an  organ  and  a  book  of  printed  prayers — hia  own— 
into  the  services  of  his  congregation.  These  innovations  on  what  since  aboat  liu  | 
time  of  the  Revolution  had  been  the  forms  of  worship  in  the  Presbyterian  Chorrh, 
gave  rise  to  debates  in  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Assembly,  which  tbreatenod  thr 
Church  with  a  new  convulsion.  Before  the  matter  was  finally  settled,  Dr  Lee  wM 
suddenly  seized  with  illness  as  he  was  riding  in  the  streets  of  E/linhurgh,  and  hit 
death  took  place  about  a  year  afterwards,  on  14th  March  1868.  Dr  Lee  unxsdtt 
reforming  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Laud's  Liturgy,  the  tynumj  of 
the  Stuart  kings  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  influence  of  the  Eogliilt 
Puritans,  had  resulted  in  giving  to  the  services  of  the  Church  a  chancMt 
considerably  different  from  the  Reformation  model ;  briefly  stated,  it  ww  the 
aim  of  Dr  Lee  to  get  back  to  something  like  that  model.  He  obtained  fw 
congregations  the  right  to  have  instrumental  music  in  public  worship.  Tbt  | 
devotional  services  not  only  of  the  Established  Church,  but  of  oth«u-  Prcebytoiu 
Churches,  have  been  improved, — a  reform  in  which  the  influence  of  the  fonn«*i 
minister  of  Inverbrothock  may  be  traced. 

Dr  Lee's  successor  in  Inverbrothock  was  a  theologian  of  a  diflerent  caat  A 
mind,  but  also  a  man  of   keen  and   powerful  intellect.     James    Lumsdeo,  fno. 
Dysart,  was  ordained  minister  of  the  church  on  22nd  December  1836.     In  l6S8|j 
he  was  translated  to  Barry,  and  he  was  afterwards  Principal  of  the  Free  Chonk 
College  in  Aberdeen.     He  was  succeeded  in  Liverbrothock  by  the  Rev.  DsTid 
Crichton,  who  demitted  in  1843.     There  was  a  vaoanoy  in  the  church  for  kmm 
years  after  the  Disruption,  till  James  Law  was  appointed  in  1846.     This  gentleoun 
haul  an  eccentric  ecclesiastical  career.     Originally  an  artisan,  it  was  somewfaiit  !■(■_ 
in  life  before  he  entered  the  Church.    His  first  appointment  was  as  chaplain  of  < 
Mariners'  Church  in  Dundee.     He  left  the  Establishment  in  1843,  and  in  Jolyi 
that  year  he  received  ordination  from  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Dundee  as  minis 
of  the  reorganized  Mariners'  Church.      Mr  I^aw  soon  afterwards  fraternised  wid 
the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  congregation  in  Dundee,  and  in  ooDMqne 
he  was  suspended   by  his  Presbytery  from  exercising  ministerial  funotioaa. 
expressed  contrition,  and  was  restored,  but  immediately  thereon  he  withdrew  froo 
the  Free  Church,  and  was  readmitted  into  the  Establishment.     From  a  letter 
Dean  Horsley,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  making  proposals  for  his 
into  the  Church  of  England.     When  that  became  known,  Mr  Law  woa  i 
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I  Brtablkhed  Church,  but  was  reponed.  All  this  happened  in  the  course  of 
I  more  than  a  year.  In  September  1844  Mr  Law  was  appointed  minister  of  a 
eh^Ml  in  South  Kirriemuir  in  connection  with  the  Establishment,  and  in  January 
1816  be  was  inducted  into  Inverbrothock,  where  he  proved  himself  an  efficient 
aiinuiter.  He  died  at  Arbroath  on  4th  October  1860.  Mr  Law  was  succeeded  in 
tlia  foUowinf(  year  by  John  M 'Caiman,  from  Caithness.  Mr  M 'Caiman  was  in  1862 
timMtot*d  to  Inch,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Stranraer,  where  he  died  in  1871.  Charles 
QklaO  Maodonald  was  ordained  in  1862 ;  was  inducted  as  minister  of  New 
Bptbewy,  9th  March  1876 ;  was  subsequently  minister  of  a  parish  in  Paisley  ;  and 
it  DOW  miiuster  of  St  Clement's,  Aberdeen.  During  Mr  Macdonald's  ministry  an 
JUe  w»s  added  to  the  church,  and  an  organ  was  introduced.  He  was  succeeded 
^■Inverbrothock  by  George  Logan,  6.D.,  from  Newmains,  Presbytery  of  Hamilton, 
^*«o  wu  inducted  into  the  chaise  on  26th  September  1876,  and  died  on  24th 
jyUj  1897. 

A  (ourth  church  in  Arbroath  in  oonnection  with  the  Establishment  was  built 
in  1837,  and  opened  in  January  1838.  It  is  situated  in  Ladyloan.  Having  been 
«Bdow«d,  it  was  erected  into  a  quoad  $acra  parish  church  on  19th  July  1866. 
Hm  fizst  minister  was  James  Macbeth,  who  was  translated  to  Lauriston  Church, 
W»aff\r  Alexander  Leslie  was  appointed  as  his  successor  in  1842,  and  he 
damitted  in  1843.  The  next  minister  of  the  church  was  Archibald  Buchanan, 
I  translated  to  a  charge  in  Leith,  and  was  afterwards  minister  of 
'Pert.  He  wm  followed  by  James  Eweu  MacDougall,  who  was  ordained  in 
il.  Two  memorial  windows  were  erected  in  the  church  in  1876  by  Mr 
sDoQgalL  One  of  them  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr  Louson  of  Springfield, 
3-Clerk  of  Arbroath ;  the  other,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  MacDougall, 
itmiarlj  minister  of  the  parish  of  KiUin. 


In  1679  St  Margaret's  Church  was  erected  in  Keptie  Road,  within  the  quoad 
mora  parish  of  Inverbrothock.  It  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Thursday, 
13Ul  November  1879,  by  the  Rev,  Dr  Boyd,  St  Andrews,  and  about  the  same  time 
William  Proudfoot,  assistant  in  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  was  ordained  to  the 
thm^g(^.     In  1886  the  church  with  the  adjoining  district  was  disjoined  and  erected 

*  pwUb  quoad  Kicra,  of  which  parish  Mr  Proudfoot  was  the  first  minister. 

foTember  1891  Mr  Proudfoot  was  inducted  to  the  second  charge  of  the  parish 

loddington,  and  on  12th  July  1892  Alexander  Middleton,  B.D.,  assistant  in 
ay  Church,  Glasgow,  was  ordained  minister  of  St  Margaret's. 
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ATRICK  LINDSAY,  who  was  translated  from  Guthrie,  sncceedcd  Jamw 
MelvHI  as  minister  of  St  Vigeans  in  1593.  Like  Bishop  Lamb,  Melrill'i 
Buccesaor  at  Arbroath,  he  became  a  member  of  King  James's  epi8Cop*t«,  he 
having  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ross  in  1613.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  thai,  to 
the  time  of  these  ministers  of  Arbroath  and  St  Vigeans,  there  was  another  Aflnwtb 
presbyter,  George  Gladstanes,  minister  of  Arbirlot,  who  became  a  bishop.  On  i 
stone  in  a  garden  wall  at  the  manse  of  St  Vigeans  there  is  a  carving  of  the  anut 
and  initials  of  the  name  of  Bishop  Lindsay,  and  part  of  the  date,  Ifi — ,  feomini 
The  ministers  of  the  parish,  in  succession  to  Bishop  Lindsay,  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Restoration,  were  :  Thomas  Roy,  appointed  in  1615  ;  Alexander  Inglis,  1622; 
and  Robert  Reynold,  1650, 

Patrick  Strachan  was  minister  of  St  Vigeans  during  the  greater  part  of  tl)« 
Restoration  period.  Translated  from  Carmyllie,  he  was  ndniitted  on  5th  Novembor 
1665,  and  died  about  1693.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  of  devotion  and  sertnooii' 
which  hn  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Panmure,  a  nobleman  who  sympathized  witli  lh« 
nonjuring  clergy.  Mr  Strachan  dates  his  preface  from  his  study  at  St  Vigeans,  Hth 
July  1693,  which  was  shortly  before  his  death.  He  alludes  in  it  to  the  uncert*inty 
of  the  times,  and  to  the  possibility  of  his  being  'turned  out'  of  his  benefice. 

Three  yeara  after  the  death  of  Patrick  Strachan,  one  of  his  sons,  George 
Strachan,  an  Episcopalian  like  his  father,  'intruded  '  into  St  Vige&us  ;  bat  be«u 
not  allowed  to  remain  there  long,  the  Presbytery  having  declared  the  chiuill< 
vacant.  Thomas  Watson  was  ordained  minister  of  8t  Vigeans  in  1702.  Thii 
unfortunate  man,  falling  into  melancholy  as  the  result  of  domestic  trouble,  coa- 
Inittod  suicide  in  1725,  by  hanging  himself  on  a  tree  not  far  from  the  church. 
He  was  buried,  as  suicides  then  were,  where  two  lairds'  lands  met  His  succojW 
at  St  Vigeans  was  Tobias  Martin,  schoolmaster  of  Inveraray,  who  was  ordaiiipd  *^ 
St  Vigeans  on  18th  July  1727,  and  died  in  September  1730.  Mr  Martin  w»» 
succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  John  Burn,  whose  ministry  also  was  brief,  he 
having  died  on  4th  May  1734." 


> '  Tha  Map  of  the  Little  AVorld,  Ulumlnated 
with  Religion  t  being  •  pnctieal  treatise  directing 
man  to  a  roliglou*  Mope  ftnd  right  meaetu-e  iu  All 
the  iMtrinil* of  hii  life,  with  demotion  ■aitablo :  with 
an  appeudix.  Tho  MinUt«r°»  LegKoie  to  bis  Flock, 
In  Swniou  on  3  Ptk  i.  13-16.'    (Bdin.  160S.) 


'TheiTB  ii  a  cnrloui  tradition  relitlT^  to  8t 
Vigeant  during  the  time  tliat  llifie  miaiiKn  tat 
the  pKttoral  ohargv  of  the  ptriih.  It  (i  Miil  tli^ 
the  aacniiiiBiit  of  the  Supper  wae  not  <lli|Mii—i  )■ 
the  ehureh  for  the  long  period  from  1699  tu  171^ 
The  atorj  ooaA«ot»d  wtib  thia  U|Me  from  6bai«t 
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In  the  oourae  of  the  proceedingB  which  were  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Bocceesor  to  Mr  Bom,  a  very  distinct  expression  was  given  by  the  Presbytery  with 
regard  to  the  Act  restoring  patronage  in  the  Church.  The  Presbytery  held  that 
not  only  was  a  presentation  anneceaaary  in  order  to  induction,  but  that  for  a 
minister  to  accept  a  presentation  was  to  do  a  thing  which  required  to  be  explained. 
It  is  further  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presbytery,  the  sole  effect  of  a 
presentation  was  to  give  the  presentee  a  right  to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice,  and 
not  to  the  cure  of  souls.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  on  30th  October  1734, 
the  Laird  of  Balmadies  presented  a  petition  subscribed  by  a  great  many  heritors, 
elders,  and  heads  of  families  in  St  Vigeans,  for  moderation  in  a  call  to  one  to  be 
their  minister.  At  the  same  meeting,  Mr  Mudie,  writer,  gave  in  a  Crown 
presentation  in  favour  of  John  Henderson,  minister  of  Kirkden,  to  be  minister, 
and  '  required  the  Presbytery  to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  Mr  Henderson  with 
all  convenient  speed,  in  terms  of  the  presentation.'  Mr  Mudie  also  gave  in  a 
letter  of  acceptance  from  Mr  Henderson,  addressed  to  the  moderator.  In  his 
letter  the  presentee  said  : 


'  As  I  bftve  on  nil  oooaaiaiiis  tMtified  107  ad- 
herenoe  to  the  principle  «f  ttie  Ohonh  of  Soot- 
Und,  to  I  take  this  opportnnity  to  declan  the 
iftme,  viz.,  that  I  never  looked  upon  a  presenta- 
tion to  eonstttnte  &  pastoral  rolatioa  betwixt  a 
miBister  and  his  people  ;  bat  in  repaid  thara  b  • 
ttanding  Uw  making  presentations  oenrwiaiy  to 
give  a  right  to  the  legal  maintenanoe,  and  being 


well  informed  that  a  great  namber  of  the  heriton, 
elden,  snd  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  St 
Vigeans  incline  to  have  me  for  their  minister,  I 
do  hereby  testify  my  willingness  to  accept  of  the 
same,  bein^;  resolved  in  the  whole  of  my  conduct 
in  this  affair  to  sabjeot  myself  to  the  judicatories 
of  this  Ohoioh.' 


order  is  thns  related  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Aitkin  (Old 
Statistical  Account  of  Sootland,  vol.  zii.  pp.  ITS, 
174) :— '  A  tradition  has  long  prevailed  here  that 
the  water -kelpie  (what  Mr  Home  in  his  tragedy  of 
"  Douglas  "  calls  "  the  angry  spirit  of  the  water  ") 
earned  the  stones  for  building  the  ohureh  ;  that 
the  foundation  of  it  was  supfiorted  upon  large 
ban  of  iron  ;  and  that  under  the  fabric  tliere  was 
a  lake  of  great  depth.  As  the  administration  of 
the  eacnunent  bad  been  so  long  delayed,  the 
people  had  brought  themselves  to  believe  that 
the  first  time  that  ordinance  should  be  dispensed 
the  ebuTch  would  sink,  and  the  whole  people 
would  be  carried  down  and  drowned  in  the 
lake.  The  belief  of  this  had  token  such  bold 
of  the  people's  minds,  that  on  the  day  the 
sacrament  was  administered  some  hundreds  of 
the  parishioners  sat  on  an  eminence  about  a 
handled  yards  from  the  ohnroh,  expecting  every 
jBoment  the  dreadful  catastrophe.'  There  is  a 
dtyma  aboatthe  water-kelpie's  part  in  tUe  boild- 
inc  of  the  chureh.    The  spirit  is  said  thus  to  have 


lamented  the  bondage  to  which  he  was  robjected 
by  his  taskmaster : 

'  8air  back  an'  lair  banes 
Carryin'  the  kirk  o'  St  Vigeans  stanes.' 

The  same  lines,  however,  with  the  requisite 
variation,  have  been  applied  by  tradition  to  other 
places.  They  are  recited  concerning  the  building 
of  a  house  of  the  Grahams  at  Morphic,  in  St 
Cyrus.  Mr  Aitkin  relates  an  older  tradition  of 
St  Vigeans,  and  one  as  abaurd  as  that  about  the 
subterranean  lake  :  '  Tradition  relates  that  the 
last  monk  who  officiated  here  was  one  of  the 
name  of  TurubuU  ;  and  in  the  year  1754  part  of 
the  floor  of  two  rooms  in  the  steeple,  said  to  be 
poaaesaed  by  him,  remained.  Be  is  said  to  have 
been  frightened  from  his  chambers  by  the  devil 
appearing  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  rat,  and  no 
monk  after  him  would  be  persuaded  to  reside  in 
the  steeple.'  Mr  Aitkin  adds  the  wise  reflection  : 
'  Suoh  was  the  ignoimnoe  that  prevailed  in  these 
timea.* 
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At  the  moderation,  it  waa  foand  that  it  was  the  presentee  irhom  the 
pariflhioners  wanted  to  be  their  minister.  Two  names  were  put  upon  the  list 
Mr  Henderson's  was  one  of  them,  and  all  the  votes  were  given  for  him.  The  csJJ 
was  thereupon  sustained.  In  reply  to  the  Presbyterj,  Mr  Henderson  stated  that 
he  only  accepted  the  presentation  as  giving  him  a  legal  right  to  the  stipeiid, 
and  that  on  good  assurance  that  the  plurality  of  heritors,  elders,  and  headu  di 
families  in  the  parish  inclined  to  have  him  for  their  minister.  He  further  aid 
that  he  never  intended  to  settle  in  St  Vigeans,  nor  in  any  other  oongregstioB, 
without  a  good  call,  and  declared  that  he  was  sorry  his  letter  should  have  oflciDded 
the  Presbytery.  This  explanation  was  accepted.  But  it  is  evident  from  thoe 
proceedings  that  in  1734  a  very  different  opinion  was  prevalent  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  presentations  from  that  which  obtained  afterwards,  when  presbytsriei 
held  that  a  presentation  was  an  essential  document, — a  view  which  the  coarts  of 
law,  when  appealed  to  on  the  subject  in  later  times,  ruled  to  be  correct. 

Mr  Henderson  continued  in  St  Yigeans  to  16th  July  1753,  when  he  died.  B< 
was  succeeded  by  John  Aitkin,  schoolmaster  of  Arbroath.  Mr  Aitkin  was  lioenwd 
by  the  Presbytery  in  1752,  and  ordained  minister  of  St  Vigeans  on  16th  Mi; 
1754.  Dr  Soott  tells  an  an«odote  of  Mr  Aif>in,  which  derives  its  point  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  bachelor.  When  advanced  in  life,  and  troubled  with  de 
he  waited  on  a  celebrated  physician  in  Edinburgh  for  advice,  and  tendered  a  i 
which  was  refused,  as  the  doctor  explained  that  it  had  long  been  his  rule  to  tab 
no  fee  from  country  clergymen,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  afford  it  '  Oh,' 
said  Mr  Aitkin,  '  I  can ;  I  have  no  family.'  '  Why,'  said  the  doctor,  '  did  yon  not 
tell  me  that  at  first  t  Then  you  will  be  a  bachelor  t  Destroy  the  preKnptkon  I 
gave ;  go  home  and  get  married  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  be  assured  ere  long  tioo 
elapse  you  shall  hear  on  the  deafest  side  of  your  head.' '  Mr  Aitkin  lived  to  a 
patriarchal  ag«,  dying  on  2nd  May  1816,  in  bis  ninety -fint  year.  iikNue 
before  his  death,  he  had  attained  to  the  distinction  of  being  *  Father '  of 
Church  of  Scotland, — that  is,  its  oldest  minister. 

John  &[uir,  translated  from  Fettercaim,  was  inducted  at  St  Vtgeaas  in  \%\% 
and  he  died  in  1865.  William  Duke  had  in  1859  been  ordained  Mr  Voir'* 
assistant  and  successor.  It  was  in  1869  that  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Univenity  d 
St  Andrews,  conferred  on  Mr  Duke  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. ' 


'  FMti  EeelMUe  SeotieuuB,  tdL  iii.  p.  M6. 

*  It  wM  a  few  j«a»  after  he  had  meeeeded  to 
the  sole  ehaife  that  Dr  Duke  uti4ertook  the 
rMtoraiion  ti  the  wmmii*  Mirie  «f  Um  okomb. 
The  anliiteat  of  the  reatoratioa  «•■  R.  Rowaad 
AadanoB,  LL.D.,  Bdiabush.  The  ehnreh  was 
t«.opea«d  after  rcateratien  en  Tfannday,  9th  M^ 
1S7S,  the  Verj  Kev.  PriDcijial  Tolloeh  preaehtiif 
tha  Mnnon.  In  the  apee  of  the  reetorMl  chvttih  at* 
ftes  flMmorul  vindowe— (1)   The    Anminci^tiofc, 


NaliTity,  and  Wonhip  of  the  aU(l.  ia  Mtf  I 
iighu :  (S)  Chiiit  in  the  Temple  Hia 
and  Fint  Jlinele ;  |S)  the  OoeifisiM  h 
oeatre,  with  tta  Mater  Oolorew  aad  the  BtteMi 
Dtariple  in  tbe  rid*  Ughta  1  (4)  BaUi«ar  Uh« 
OiiM^  own  KaMBneUoa,  aa4  Um  Owihliw  d 
thaama :  (S)  The  A— riaa.  TWw  atadliiw  v«> 
■sacBtad  at  diffaraDt  tiiMa  I9  a  Sf»  ia  ItaMk, 
aitd  warepreaaatedbgr— <l)JakaI^aaaarfni^ 
hill,  ia  inMDOiy  <d  hia  tathar  Alaaaadar  Dmh^ 
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Largely  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Duke,  a  church  and  school  hava 
been  erected  at  Colliston,  in  the  landward  district  of  the  parish  (the  school  is  now 
a  public  school  under  the  School  Board),  and  a  church  at  Auchmithia  Both 
ohurches  have  been  endowed,  and  erected  into  parishes  qttoad  sacra,  the  former  in 
1875  and  the  latter  in  1885.  Alexander  T.  Scott,  ordained  on  16th  October  1871, 
was  the  first  minister  of  Colliston,  and  was  translated  to  Bargeddid.  William 
Smith,  ordained  in  1877,  and  subsequently  translated  to  St  Paul's,  Dundee, 
succeeded:  Mr  Smith  died  in  1897.  Alexander  Mills,  M.A.,  waa  ordained  to 
Colliston  in  1883.  In  December  1890  he  was  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Presbytery. 
The  church  at  Auchmithie  took  the  place  of  a  chapel  which  had  been  erected 
by  a  former   Countess  of  Northesk,    and   his  property  interest  in   which   was 


died  1832 1  (2)  Edwud  StirUng,  in  memory  of 
the  K«T,  John  Bowmaa,  pwiah  loboolmkiter ; 
(8)  Mia  Mndie  of  Arbikia,  in  memory  of  her 
gnnd-iuiiele  the  Rer.  John  Aitkin,  minister  of 
8t  VigMiii ;  (4)  Robert  Lindny,  North  Tarry,  in 
memory  of  hii  wife,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Muir,  and  their  ohildren  ;  (S)  Mrs  Oordon 
of  Aibladie,  in  memory  of  her  brother  Jamei 
Lindaay — die  donoi  of  the  communion  plate — who 
died  In  1879.  The  lecond,  third,  fourth,  and 
fiith  of  the  aboTe  have  the  intcription  on  wall 
braiae*  ;  the  fiivt  on  the  (liua ;  and  below  it  there 
!■  a  hewn  tablet  to  the  memory  of  'Slit  Marjory 
Riokard  of  Woodland*,  wbo  died  in  1863,  leaving 
a  beqneat  which  waa  deroted  by  I>r  Dnke  towardi 
the  cost  of  building  the  apte.  The  east  window 
in  the  loatb  aiiLe  of  the  church  ia  alio  of  a 
memorial  charmoter.  It  it  in  memory  of  Louiia 
Rollaiid  of  Abbethone,  who  died  in  1873,  by  her 
■ooocMor  in  the  aetate.  The  mbject  ia  the  Stoning 
of  St  Stephen.  A  window  in  the  eaat  end  of  the 
new  north  aitlc  waa  placed  by  Mr  Jamee  Jamieson, 
Cnidie,  in  memory  of  hia  relation  Captain  Thomaa 
Wefaeter,  wbo  served  in  the  90th  Regiment  in 
Bgypt  and  the  We*t  Indies,  and  died  in  Arbroath 
fai  1845.  It  represents  in  one  light  the  ygnthful 
David  slaying  Goliath,  and  in  the  other  David 
with  hia  harp  »a  the  Royal  Psalmist  of  laiael. 
TUa  ia  also  of  Mnnieb  glaas.  The  communion 
p!ate  of  the  ohoreb  is  unoaually  massive  and 
■plilidid,  weighing  433  ox.  It  was  made  from 
q^aafaU  deaigns  of  Dr  Rowand  Anderson,  and  waa 
pr— ented  in  1873  by  James  Lindaay,  along  with 
oak  plate  cheat,  kc.,  in  memory  of  his  mother 
Macfvet  Spink,  wife  of  John  Lindaay,  wbo  died 
•k  North  Tan7  in  Sept«nber  1869.  Other 
in  ttw  diwek  in :    (1)  Sir  P«t«r 


7ottng  of  Seaton  —  the  original  slab  in  black 
marble — died  1628.  Sir  Peter  waa  '  preceptor 
and  master  almoner '  to  James  VI,  He  was  a 
native  of  Dundee.  He  purchased  the  lands  of 
Easter  Seaton  from  Sir  John  Camegy  of  that  Ilk 
(MS.  '  Miaoellanea  Aldbarensia '),  and  had  a  con- 
firmation of  bis  infeftments  in  Parliament,  in 
which  his  serviees  to  the  king  were  recited  (Acta 
of  Parliaments,  vol.  iii.  p.  238).  Beddea  being  one 
of  the  king's  preeepton,  be  had  several  pnblio 
employmenU.  He  waa  one  of  the  Ootariana,  or 
eight  Commissioners  of  the  Exchequer,  from 
January  1595-6  to  January  1696-7.  It  was  be  and 
Lord  Ogilvy  who  were  sent  on  the  embassy  to 
Denmark  to  negotiata  the  king's  marriage  (Acta 
of  Parliaments,  vol.  iii.  p.  491,  492,  and  Hist. 
MS.  Commiasion,  Second  Retxirt,  p.  187).  On* 
of  his  local  aasooiations  is  that  he  obtained  the 
right  of  pasturage  in  the  Firth  muir  of  Aber- 
brothock.  (2)  John  Henderson,  M.D.,  of  the 
Indian  Medical  Serviea,  who  died  at  Lodiana,  in 
the  Punjab,  in  1836 — a  haudaome  monoment, 
with  sculpture  in  white  marble,  erected  by  frienda 
and  admiren.  (3)  John  Dempster  of  Dunnjchan, 
alto  proprietor  of  New  Grange,  killed  by  a  fait 
from  hit  horte  in  1753.  (41  John  Muir,  lat« 
minister  of  the  parish.  Erected  in  alabaater  and 
French  marble,  to  the  design  of  Dr  Rowand 
Andenon,  by  bis  only  surviving  son  George  Muir, 
whose  name,  however,  is  not  on  the  moniuneut. 
(S|  A  second  brass  under  window  No.  4  at  tha 
chanoel  records  the  death  of  Robert  Lindaay.  the 
donor  of  the  window,  in  1876,  and  of  the  last  of 
his  children,  Robert,  who  died  in  1873  aa  tha 
reanlt  of  an  aoddent  he  met  with  in  following  hia 
profession  as  an  enginaw. 
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surrendered  bj  the  late  Earl  when  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1885.    James  Christie, 
M.A.,  was  ordained  in  1886  as  the  first  minister  of  the  parish  of  Auchmithie. 


Charles  Michelson  was  minister  of  Arbirlot  in  1567.  He  was  translated  to 
Barry,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Arbirlot.  His  successor  in  the  latter  parish 
was  a  clergyman  who  has  a  kind  of  celebrity  in  Scottish  Church  Histories.  George 
Gladstanes,  previously  schoolmaster  at  Montrose,  was  minister  of  Arbirlot  in  1592, 
and  he  became  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.  He  was  consecrated,  on  their  return 
to  Scotland,  by  the  three  prelates  who  had  received  their  consecration  at  London. 
Archbishop  Gladstanes  held  a  diocesan  synod  at  Arbroath  on  ilGth  September 
1610,  at  which  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Sir  John  Ogilvy  of  Craig 
for  trafficking  with  Papists  was  suspended.^  Gladstanes  is  said  to  have  been 
vainglorious,  obsequious,  and  time-serving ;  and  if  this  was  his  character,  he  must 
have  been  a  bishop  to  King  James's  liking.  He  addressed  to  the  king  a  very 
servile  letter  of  thanks  for  his  promotion.  The  Archibishop  is  said  not  to  have 
adorned  his  office  by  private  virtues.  He  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  glutton,  and 
to  have  died  of  his  gluttony.  Row,  an  opponent  of  the  Archbishop's  party,  on 
whose  authority  chiefly  the  account  given  of  him  rests,  speaks  of  the  prelate  with 
contempt,  and  sums  up  his  estimate  of  him  in  a  satirical  epitaph. - 

Gladstanes  was  succeeded  in  Arbirlot  in  1597  by  David  Black.  Through  the 
intervention  of  King  James,  the  two  ministers  exchanged  parishes.  David  Black 
appears  in  history  as  having  brought  the  king  and  the  Kirk  into  collision  with 
each  other  in  the  year  1596.  For  a  sermon  in  which  he  meddled  freely  with 
public  att'airs  he  was  ordered  to  enter  himself  into  ward,  but  his  punisliment  really 
seems  to  have  been  his  translation  to  Arbirlot.  Black  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
on  12th  January  1603.  Calderwood  gives  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  :  'Mr  David  Blacke,  some  tyme  minister  of  St  Andrews,  but  now  minister 
at  Abirlett  beside  Arbrothe,  going  to  Perth  for  his  nesdfuU  eflaii-es,  loodged  by  the 
way  in  Dundie;  and  upon  Tuisday  the  12th  of  Januar,  whill  he  was  putting  his 
hand  to  the  bread,  ioaniediatlie  after  the  blessing,  he  sattled  doun,  and  randered 
his  spirit,  with  lifted  up  hands  to  the  heavens.  Thus  died  that  zealous,  faithful!, 
and  painfull  pastor  of  an  apoplexie,  to  the  great  dolour  of  the  godlie.' 

John  Guthrie,  who  had  been  minister  of  Kinnell,  became  minister  of  Arbirlot 
in  1603.  He  was  a  son  of  Guthrie  of  CoUiston,  and  before  his  ordination  he  had 
been  reader  at  Arbroath  He  was  translated  to  Perth,  and  ultimately  became 
Bishop  of  Moray.  His  successor  at  Arbirlot  was  James  Irwing,  who  died  while 
minister  of  the  charge.  James  Guthrie,  translated  from  Kinnell,  was  admitted  to 
Arbirlot  in  1625.  One  of  his  sons  became  Laird  of  Aldbar,  and  his  daughter 
married  the  Laird  of  Alinerieclose."  Another  of  his  sons,  John,  succeeded  him 
at  Arbirlot  in  1655.  George  M'Gill  was  admitted  in  1667. 
'  Privy  Council  Keg.  ix.  til.     '<  Uow'i  Uiit.  of  the  Kirk,  p.  303.      *  FmU  KocIcuk  Scolicaiut),  Ui.  788. 
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The  first  minister  of  Arbirlot  after  the  Revolution  Settlement  was  Charlea 

dMriwis,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Haddington.      He  was  adujitted  in 

1702.  aad  in  1728  was  deposed  by  the  Presbytery,  but  the  sentence  of  deposition  was 

rei'ereed  by  the  General  Assembly.     On  2nd  August  1716  the  minister  presented 

a  petition  to  the  Preebyteryi  setting  forth  that  tiie  manse  of  Arbirlot  was  ruinous, 

'and   the   kirkyard  dykea  are  conio  down  to  the  ground,  and   there  ija  no  bell 

tboagb  a  very  uecessar  utensil  to  the  church.'      A  visitation  was  made  by  the 

Fraabytery,  and  repairs  ordered  to  be  executed  forthwith,  and  a  bell  of  120  lbs. 

veiglit  was  recommended  by  them  to  the  heritors.^     Robert  Preston  was  inducted 

Arbirlot  in   1731,  wnd  he  occupied  the  charge  for  fully  twenty  years.      In  his 

Lotobiography,'  the    Rev.   Dr  Guthrie  states  that   the  baronial    privilege  of  a 

ivecot  was  granted  to  this  minister.     The  dovecot,  which  is  near  the  Free  Church 

Btaaae,  is  still  in  existence,  and  bears  tlie  initials  of  the  auni.ster.     Mr  Preaton 

;  tnuialated  in  Capur.     His  successor  at  Arbirlot  was  Thomas  Hunter,  admitted 

1759.     The  next  minister  was  Richard  Watson,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery 

Oupar.     Mr  Watson  was  ordained  as  assistant  iu  Arbroath  on  8th  May  1777, 

admitte*!  to  Arbirlot  in  1790.     He  died  iu  1830. 
Tbomaif  Guthrie,  a   native   of   Brechin,   was   Mr  Watson's   successor,    being 
ined   to  the  charge  on  \ii\\  May  18-30.      While  he  was  minister,  the  present 
irch  was  sulistitutcd  for  the  pre-Reformation  church  of  Arbirlot.     During  the 
t&B«  ol  its  erection,  Mr  Guthrie  preached  to  his  parishioners  in  a  room  in  Kelly 
Oaatlc     The  Castle  itself,  which  had  become  ruinous,  has  l>een  restored,  and  is  now 
an  inhabited  house.     Kelly  House,  which  was  near  the  Castle,  was  demolished  by 
Lord  Pamattre,  and  the  materials  were  used  in  building  a  manse  for  the  minister. 
Mr   Gntlirte  was  translated    to  Old    Greyfriars,    Edinburgh,   in    1837.       At   the 
Disnuption  he  joined   the   Free   Church,   and    he  was   one   of   its    most  eminent 
liiu&trrB, — one  who,  chielly  by  his  advocacy  of  the  manse  scheme,  did  it  signal 
rnce.      His  8er\ice«  were  recognised  by  his  being  in  the  year  1 862  raise*!  to  the 
(hair  o(  tlie  Free  Church  General  Assembly.      Before  the  Disruption,  Dr  Guthrie 
■^^Ur!  '  mid  t^een  inducted  into  St  John's,  a  church  erected  in  one  of 

P^l^p^-  ^  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  which  he  was  the  first  minister.     As 

auatster  of  Free  Ht  John's,  his  health  gave  way  many  years  before  his  death. 
He  did  little  pulpit  work  in  his  later  life,  but  he  continued  to  take  that  warm 
ibtcreat  in  ragged  schools,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  promoter,  and  other  philan- 
thropic enterprises  of  an  undenominational  character,  by  wliich  be  is  most  widely 
>wn.  He  died  in  1872.  His  successor  at  Arbirlot  iu  1837  was  John  Kirk,  who 
tittnd  in  1843.  George  Addison  was  appointed  in  the  same  year,  and  on  his 
ith,  in  1852,  John  Christie  was  ordained.  Mr  Christie  dying,  was  succeeded  in 
by  W.  W,  iJcotland,  in  whoso  time,  imd  chiefly  through  whose  exertions,  the 
haa  been  renovated  and  an  apse  added.  The  church  possesses  two  ancient 
I  Md.  Coll«otions  of  Andrew  Jerviie,  voL  iv. 
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sUver  communioQ  cups,  which  bear,  with  one  exception — that  of  St  M&ry's  CoUi^ 
St  Andrews — the  oldest  Scottish  marks  of  anj  cups  in  S<»}tland.  The  tiro  «ip< 
were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Mr  Alexander  Brook,  of  Kdinburgb,  *li^ 
writing  respecting  them  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Scotland,  says — '  They  were  made  bjrOalbiit 
Kirkwoode,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Incorporation  of  Goldsmiths,  Edinbarfh,  io 
1596,  and  they  bear  the  deacon's  punch  of  Robert  Denneistoun,  who  held  tint 
office  for  the  years  1608,  1609,  and  1610.  The  caps  were  nnduubtedly  madeia 
one  of  these  years,  notwithstanding  the  dates  engraved  on  them,'  The  date  on 
one  of  the  cups  is  1633  and  on  the  other  1634.  As  an  inscription  upoa  tbeo 
bears,  they  were  in  those  years  '  given  to  the  Kirk  of  Arbirlot  by  Marion  Dooglu, 
lady  of  Drum,  lyferentar  of  Kelly  and  Cvithly.' 

Andrew  Auchinleck,  appointed  in  1667,  was  the  first  Reformed  minirtertl^ 
Barry  of  whom  there  is  any  notice,  and  he  continued  in  that  parish  till  his  remonl . 
to  Monifieth.     On  Charles  Michelson  returning  to  Arbirlot,  after  having  beros 
short  time  at   Darry,  John  Gardyn  became  minister  of  the  lattur  ]>ari8h.    Tlw 
immediately  succeeding  ministers  of  Barry  were  :  James  Strachan,  1611  ;  AndfW 
Wood,  1619;   Patrick  MakgUl,  1632;   William  Auchinleck,  1642;   Patrick  L/ob, 
1643;   John  Soutar,  1659;   John  Johnstone,  1662;    and  James  Carnegie,  1681. 
The  latter  died  in  December  1701.      Alexander  Archilmld,  licensed  by  the  oiiiud 
Presbyteries  of  Fordoun,  Brechin,  and  Arbroath,  was  admitted  in  1704,  and  diM 
in  1724.     Four  years  before  Mr  Archibald's  death,  William  Dall  had  been  inducttd 
into  the  charge.      David  Sim,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery,  was  ordained  to  tiis  | 
ministry  in  Barry  in  1776,  and  continued  till  his  death  in  1823.     This  long  lainiitry 
was  followed  by  that  of  Mr  Kirk,  translated  to  Arbirlot,  after  whom  came  Mr 
Lumsden,  from  Inverbrotbock.     William  Simpson,  appointed  in  1843,  wa8d«poM<)' 
and  was  succeeded  in  1851  by  James  Somers,  who  died  about  the  year  1866.    Afl" 
the  death  of  Mr  Somers,  a  licentiate  was  presented  to  the  charge,  but  bis  wttl^ 
ment  was  opposed  by  the  parishioners,  and  he  resigned  his  presentation.     ChtflAJ 
Findlater  Stevenson  was  inducted  in  1867,  and  in  1895  John  Heggie  was  ordain*' 
assistant  and  successor  in  the  charge.     The  larger  part  of  the  burgh  of  Camirasti* 
is  within  the  parish  of  Barry,  and  the  Barry  part  has  been  erected  into  a  panil) 
quoad  aacra.      The  minister  at  the  date  of   the  erection,  and   for  a  few  vmxJ 
afterwards,   was   Robert  Fisher,  translated  to  St  Boswells,  and   died  in  1^1* 
Mr  Fisher   was  succeeded   in  Carnoustie,  in   the  year  1879,    by  Alexander  ^ 
Gibson,  who  was  inducted  on  7th  January  1880. 


Carmyllie  was   disjoined   from   the  parishes  of  Panbride,  St  Yigeam, 

Inverkeilor,  and  erected  by  Parliament  into  a  Beparate  parish  on  24th  June  UTOJ.*! 

There  was  a  chapel  at  Carmyllie  Ijefore  the  district  liecame  a  parish,  and  indeed' 

'  Acta  of  the  Parliameota  of  Sootlaad,  voL  ir.  p.  442. 
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long  time  prior  to  the  Reformation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  towsirds  the 
mmI  of  ttu)  fifteenth  centnrj  bj  David  Strachan  of  Carmyllie,  and  it  was  dedicated 
lo  the  Blened  Virgin.  In  1512,  confirmiition  was  given  by  James  IV.  of  a  charter 
by  DftTtd  Stnushan,  by  which,  '  for  the  safety  of  the  souls  of  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
I  tike  buhop  of  Brechin,  his  own  soul,  and  that  of  his  spouse  Jonete  Drummond,  he 
^AUited  to  D.  Malcolme  Strubill,  chaplain,  and  his  successors  in  the  chapel,  the 
^Bnoal  return  of  five  merin  from  his  manor  of  Carmyle  and  its  mill,  as  also  forty 
nblUnics  from  his  other  cultivated  lands  in  the  lordship  of  Kermyle,  the  manor  and 
i  mill  of  Kermyle  being  excepted,  in  the  barony  of  Panmure  ;  as  also  four  acres  of  land 
•eatigtious  to  the  east  end  at  the  Myltoun  of  Kermyle,  with  one  acre  of  the  luard 
or  mmiow  for  the  pasture  of  animals  on  the  southern  part  of  the  miU-iade,  and  the 
lofk  aad  garden  in  the  said  Myltoun,  with  the  common  pasture  for  four  cows,  with 
Uw  aaqtieU  in  the  commonty  of  Kermyle,  and  of  thirty  sheep,  of  one  heifer  and  its 
mil  if  it  should  have  one,  and  of  one  horse  and  one  cow  of  the  four  cows  foresaid 
lo  be  pastured  below  the  lands  where  the  horses  and  cows  of  the  said  David  were 
in  the  habit  of  pasturing  below  the  lands  and  pastures  of  Oarmyle.'  This  charter  is 
dated  at  '  Kennyle  5th  March  1500.'^  The  chapel  erected  by  David  Strachan  has 
vndei^ne  alterations  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  substantially  the  same  building 
which  is  still  the  church  of  the  parish.  In  1611,  two  years  after  the  district 
wee  oolutitnted  a  parish,  George  Ochterlony  was  appointed  minister,  and  he  was 
weeeeded  in  1 620  by  Henry  Pitillock.  After  the  translation  of  Patrick  Strachan 
iaSt  Vif^eans,  Alexander  Ochterlony  was  admitted  to  Carmyllie  in  1666,  and  was 
■aeeeeded  in  1684  by  David  Strachan,  son  of  Patrick  Strachan,  who  was  ordained 
by  tbe  Bishop  of  Brechiu.  It  may  be  noticed  that  at  this  time  the  Presbytery  had 
M>  power  to  ordain  or  to  grant  licences  to  preach,  but  it  lay  with  them  to  hear  the 
tmb  of  the  '  expectant,'  and  to  issue  a  recommendation  to  the  ordinary  to  give 
ordination  or  licence,  as  the  case  might  be.  Mr  Strachan,  who  was  one  of  the 
tolaimied  Episcopalian  incumbents,  died  in  1709.  On  his  death  being  repoi-ted  to 
the  Preebytery,  they  appointed  some  of  their  number  temporarily  to  supply  the 
pulpit.  These  brethren  afterwards  informed  the  Presbytery  that  '  they  could  not 
get  into  the  church,  as  the  keys  were  kept  up.'  It  was  resolved  to  speak  on  this 
Better  to  the  Earl  of  Panmure,  the  Laird  of  Guynd,  and  the  factor  for  the  Earl  of 
Seotkcek,  the  principal  heritors  ;  but  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  members  to  whom 
tUs  duty  was  committed  reported  that  they  'got  little  satisfaction.'  The  heritors, 
ta  fact,  who  had  all  Episcopalian  and  Jacobite  leanings,  were  averse  to  the  induction 
of  a  Presbyterian  and  a  supporter  of  the  Revolution  Government.  One  of  them, 
tbe  L*ird  of  Guynd,  had  a  son,  or  biother,  Robert  Ochterlony,  an  Episcopalian 
derKyiaan,  who  was  deprived  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1693  ;  depoeed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Brechin,  for  intruding,  in  1716  ;  and  who,  dying  in  1760,  wae  the  last 
earnror  of  the  incumbents.  In  their  difficulty  as  to  the  settlement  of  Carmyllie, 
>  ChTMt  SmO.  vol.  1434-15131    Mo.  MM. 
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the  Presbytery  applied  to  the  Sheriff,  hy  whom  the  matter  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Lord  Advocate.  His  Lordship  instructed  the  Sheriff  to  put  the  law 
into  execution,  so  as  to  give  the  Presbytery  possession  of  the  church  of  Carmyllie 
and  the  benefice.  The  church  was  accordingly  opened  by  the  Sheriff  on  2nd 
September  1709.  But  the  heritors  were  supported  in  their  opposition  by  the 
people,  and  though  it  was  ineffectual,  it  was  for  a  time  plainly  expressed.  James 
Soot,  probationer,  Dundee,  was  appointed  to  preach  in  the  church,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  do  so,  'but,' as  he  reported  to  the  Presbytery,  'having  waited 
for  some  time  to  see  if  any  people  would  come,  and  none  coming,  he  went  away 
without  preaching.'  Again  the  Presbytery  appealed  to  the  heritors,  but  Lord 
Panmure  '  would  do  nothing  in  the  affair.'  Lord  Southesk's  factor,  however, 
conceded  so  much  as  to  advise  'that  a  prudent  and  judicious  young  man  might  he 
pitched  upon.'  Some  of  the  farmers  also  relented,  and  James  Scot  was  ordained 
minister  of  the  parish  in  1710.  He  held  the  benetice  about  ten  years.  The  charge 
being  then  vacant,  the  people  in  1720  called  James  Small  ;  but  only  one  of  the 
heritors,  Provost  Gordon,  concurred,  the  lundowners  still  holding  aloof  from  the 
Presbyterian  Establishment,  although  the  people  were  becoming  reconciled  to  it. 
The  Presbytery  sustained  the  call,  and  Mr  Small  was  ordained.  He  was  minister  of 
Carmyllie  for  fully  half  a  century,  and  was  father  of  Dr  Robert  Small,  an  eminent 
minister  of  Dundee.  Patrick  Bryce,  who  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery,  was 
inducted  minister  of  Carmyllie  in  1771.  William  Robertson  became  minister  in 
1817,  and  was  followed  in  1837  by  William  Wilson.  The  latter  demitted  in 
1843,  and  in  1848  became  minister  of  Free  St  Paul's  Church,  Dundee.  He 
assisted  materially  in  organiijing  the  Free  Church  in  Forfarshire.  In  1866 
he  was  moderator  of  its  General  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
clerks,  About  the  same  time  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr  Wilson  was  for  some  yeai-s  joint- 
convener  of  the  Susteutation  Fund  Committe.  He  died  in  1888.  His  successor 
at  Carmyllie,  Dr  Patrick  Bell,  was  a  still  more  celebrated  man,  though  in  a 
different  way.  Dr  Bell,  who  was  one  of  a  family  of  farmers,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  reaping  machine.  As  such  his  name  is  widely  known.  He  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  invention  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  Dundee  in  1867.  Soon  after,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  he  received  a  valuable  presentation,  subscribed  for  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  important  service  to  agriculture.  He  died  on  22nd  April 
1869,  and  the  induction  of  George  Anderson  took  place  in  the  same  year. 


The  church  of  Guthrie  was  in  1457  erected  by  Sir  David  Guthrie  into  a 
oollpgiate  church  for  a  provost  and  three  prebendaries.  It  preserved  its  collegiate 
constitution  for  some  years  after  the  Reformation,  and  at  that  time  the  ministers 
continued  to  bear  the  title  of  'Provost.'      James  Balfour  was  minister  in  1566. 
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In  1576  a  dispute  arose  between  the  patron,  Alexander  Guthrie  of  that  Ilk,  and 
John  Ecskine  of  Dun,  the  Superintendent  of  Angus  and  Meams.  Guthrie  had  pre- 
sented his  son  Gabriel  to  the  provostry  of  the  college  kirk,  and  had  presented 
another  of  his  sons,  Andrew,  to  the  office  of  prebendary.  The  Superintendent 
granted  that  they  were  qualified,  but  standing  by  an  ordinance  made  at  Leith, 
refused  to  give  them  adujission  to  the  benetice  Guthrie  appealed  to  the  Regent 
in  Council,  where  the  Superintendent  did  not  appear,  and  the  Council  ordained 
letters  to  be  directed  to  the  Superintendent,  charging  him  to  receive  and  ordain 
Gabriel  and  Andrew  Guthrie  to  the  provostry  and  prebendary  and  give  them 
collation  thereupon  'in  competent  and  dew  forme  within  sex  dayi?  efter  the  charge, 
under  the  pane  of  rebellion.'^  About  the  year  1588,  Patrick  Lindsay,  afterwards 
bishop,  who  was  translated  to  St  Vigeans,  was  minister,  and  his  successor  at 
Guthrie  was  John  Lindsay,  appointed  in  1593,  Another  Lindsay  (David),  a 
scion  of  the  house  of  Edzell,  became  minister  of  Guthrie  in  1599.  In  1607, 
Thomas  Glover  was  admitted,  and  his  immediate  successors  were  Henry  Guthrie, 
translated  to  Stirling;  Patrick  Lyon,  1636,  translated  to  Barry;  and  Patrick 
Lyell,  inducted  in  1655.  In  1661,  Walter  Keith  passed  his  trials  for  admission 
to  the  church  of  Guthrie,  and  the  Presbytery  resolved  to  proceed  with  his  settle, 
ment.  But  they  were  infoi-med  that  the  Laird  of  Guthrie,  'who  was  chiefly 
interested  therein,'  had  written  a  letter  desiring  that  Mr  Keith's  admission  might 
be  delayed  till  his  return  from  Edinburgh.  Mr  Keith  made  a  similar  request,  and 
the  matter  was  delayed.  The  result  was  that  Mr  Keith  wm  not  admitted  at  all. 
The  benetice  was  conferred  in  1663  on  George  Stracbau,  in  whose  favour  an  edict 
by  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  was  presented  to  the  congregation.  In  the  time  of  this 
minister,  in  1681,  a  new  church  was  built  at  Guthrie. 

Guthrie  was  one  of  the  parishes  the  settlement  of  which,  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  gave  the  Presbytery  trouble.  On  the  death,  in  1692,  of  George 
Strachan,  James  Guthrie,  an  Episcopalian  minister,  formerly  of  Cambusnethan, 
was  called  in  the  same  yeai-  by  the  heritors  and  Kirk-Session  of  the  parish. 
He  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Laird  of  Guthrie,  and  he  settled  in  the  charge,  but 
without  being  inducted  into  it  by  the  Pi-esVjytery.  James  Guthrie  appeared 
before  a  Commission  of  the  Assembly  at  Dundee,  and  he  qualified  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  Presbytery  insisted  on  regarding  him  as  an  intruder,  and  they 
repeatedly  bi-ought  his  case  before  the  Assembly's  Commissions.  On  6th  October 
1714,  they  reeolved  to  declare  the  church  of  Guthrie  vacant.  The  Laird  proposed 
that  if  they  would  '  allow  his  relation  to  continue  until  his  death,  be  would 
then  concur  with  them  in  getting  the  church  planted ;'  but  the  Presbytery,  instead 
of  acceding  to  this  proposal,  resolved  to  raise  a  criminal  information  against  the 
intruder.  On  2nd  February  1716,  they  were  about  to  take  steps  towards  appoint- 
ing a  minister  to  Guthrie,  when  David   Lyon,   commissary  in  Brechin,  appeared 

'  Privy  UouiJoU  KeeonU,  ii.  S66,  S66. 
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before  them  for  the  heritor*,  aad  represented  that  the  church  wm  not  rvaaX, 
but  <  was  possessed  by  a  minister  who  bad  served  the  cure  with  great  satisfkCtiaB 
to  the  parishioners  for  twenty-two  years,  and  who  was  admitted  before  tho  Aa 
against  intruding  into  churches  waa  passed.'  The  answer  of  the  Presbytery  to  tilii 
was  that  James  Guthrie  had  never  been  legally  settled  by  any  church  jndicstorj, 
At  ft  subsequent  meriting,  the  Town-Clerk  of  Arbroath  appeared  for  I<avid  Ljan^ 
and  gave  in  to  the  Presbytery  a  presentation  to  Guthrie  parish  in  favour  of  Mr 
Willison,  Brechin,  afterwards  of  Dundee,  and  author  of  a  well-known  religima 
work,  'The  Afflicted  Man's  Companion.'  The  Presbytery  refused  to  sustain  thi« 
presentation,  as  being  merely  a  sham,  intended  to  delay  proceedings.  That  was  th* 
state  of  matters  at  Guthrie  when  the  rebellion  of  1715  occurred,  and  intenupteii 
all  proceedings  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  rebellion  relieved  the  Presbytery  of  James  Guthrie,  as  after  its  supprMUtt 
he  disappeared  from  the  parish,  but  it  did  not  terminate  the  difficulty  of  gettiof 
a  Presbyterian  minister  inducted.  In  1716,  Mr  Henderson,  a  member  of  tht 
PiBsbytery,  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Guthrie,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  tin 
heritors  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  a  minister.  Mr  Ilenderson  acoordipglf 
proceeded  on  his  mission,  but  as  he  was  riding  up  the  Kirkton  of  Guthrie  he  «« 
attacked  by  two  men  with  blackened  faces,  who  threw  stones  at  hin».  II«  th«B 
turned  hia  horse's  head  and  fled  from  the  place,  without  either  preaching  hisseitiOB 
or  seeing  the  heritors.  But  the  Presbytery  persevered.  They  met  at  Guthrie  os 
1st  August  1716,  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Marr,  minister  of  Murroes,  who  waiootof 
the  heritors,  signed  a  call  to  Francis  Archibald,  who  had  been  presented  hj  tht 
Laird.  The  people  were  assembled  in  the  churchyard,  and  Mr  Marr  invited  thMi 
into  the  church  to  sign  the  call ;  but  none  of  them,  not  even  Mr  Marr's  an 
tenants  or  those  of  the  Laird  of  Guthrie,  would  sign.  However,  the  Presbytery 
themsolves  gave  a  call  to  Mr  Archibald,  and  he  was  settled  minister  of  the  ptrith. 

Francis  Archibald,  who  had  leanings  towards  the  CameronianSv  antertaiiwil 
some  scruples  as  to  the  form  of  the  oath  of  abjuration.  He  had  a  difilar«nM  *itb 
the  Presbytery  on  that  subject  before  his  ordination,  and  it  was  renewed  cm  Hth 
April  1725.  On  that  day  the  other  members  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith  tod 
formula,  but  Mr  Archibald  refused  to  do  so.  His  reasons  were  set  forth  at  gm' 
length.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Established  Church  had  not  been  inipro^^ 
since  the  Union,  seeing  that  the  Union  recognized  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Eugl*'i° 
as  well  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.  He  objected  to  the  TokntiM 
Act,  to  the  oath  which  had  to  be  taken  by  ministers  to  Government,  to  the  rwtoiv 
tion  of  patrons,  and  to  their  appropriation  of  vacant  stipends.  In  1736,  »' 
Archibald  found  a  supporter  in  Alexander  Walker,  schoolmaster  of  ArbroatK  W 
'  standing  up  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation  against  the  defections  nf  the  tin* 
Mr  Walker  sent  to  the  Presbytery  a  letter  of  defiance,  which  concluded  by  wi«hi»f 
for  their  amendment,  inviting  them  to  return  to  their  first  love,  otherwiae  he  oooU 
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raturn  to  them.  The  matter  ocoapied  the  attention  of  the  Presbytery  and 
for  a  oonuderable  time.  A  number  of  queries  were  addressed  to  Mr 
He  was  asked  why  be  did  not  pray  for  the  king  except  merely  aa 
zpreme  magistrate' — a  phrase  adopted  by  those  who  had  a  difficulty  in 
an  ' onoovenanted  king;'  if  he  had  debarred  persons  from  the  sacrament 
ing  fiwts  appointed  by  the  king  ;  if  he  acknowledged  Mr  M'Millan, 
by  the  judicatories  of  the  Church,  as  still  a  minister ;  if  he  was  present  at 
in  Fife  of  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  and  had  taken  Mr 
along  with  him,  and  so  forth.  Mr  Walker  was  deposed,  but  notwith- 
Im  continued  in  his  office  of  schoolmaster  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
afterwards.  As  to  Mr  Archibald,  his  opinions  underwent  a  curious 
tioD.  From  sympathizing  with  the  Cameronians,  he  was  led  to  extend 
!  lyttipatiiy  to  Mr  John  Glass,  minister  of  Tealing,  the  founder  of  the  Qlassites — 
kU  sect,  who  in  recent  times  had  a  distinguished  adherent  in  Faraday,  the 
deotrician.  The  creed  of  Mr  Glass  favoured  toleration,  and  was  opposed  to 
ianr  that  the  Church  or  the  nation  was  bound  by  the  Covenant.  Other  of  bis 
for  which  as  heresies  he  was  deposed,  drst  received  expression  in  a  letter 
wrote  to  hia  friend  the  minister  of  Guthrie,  who  had  been  censured  by  the 
ooarta  for  an  irref(ularity  in  admitting  Mr  Glass  and  some  of  bis  sect  to  the 
imanion  at  Guthrie.  For  his  sympathy  with  the  Glassites,  and  his  refusal  to 
the  Oonfesaion  of  Faith,  Mr  Archibald,  on  29th  Jtmuary  1729,  was  deposed 
Synod.  William  Moncrieff,  minister  of  Kinnell,  was  appointed  to  intimate 
itenoe  in  the  church  of  Guthrie.  But  Mr  Archibald,  notwithstanding  the 
fcTOurable  commencement  of  his  ministry,  had  won  the  affections  of  his 
lera,  and  Mr  Moncrieff,  when  he  went  on  hia  unpleasant  mission,  bad  to 
way  into  the  church  in  the  face  of  a  crowd  of  people,  who,  armed  with 
threatened  to  kill  him  if  be  should  venture  to  preach.  He  appears  to 
shed  notwithstanding,  and  to  have  made  formal  intimation  of  the 
This  sentence  of  deposition  was  taken  off  by  the  Commission  of 
smbly  following,  which,  however,  declared  Mr  Archibald  no  longer  minister  of 
ttiirie  or  of  the  Church.  At  Guthrie  he  formed  a  congregation  holding  the  views 
the  GUssitea,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  elders.  He  removed  to  Edinburgh 
1,  oo  hia  appointment  as  master  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  there.  Mr  Archibald 
■aeeeeded  at  Guthrie  in  1731  by  James  Anderson,  who  was  afterwards 
to  Lundie  and  FowUs. 
James  Pardie,  on  iiis  translation  from  the  assistantship  at  Arbroath,  became 
lainister  of  Guthrie  in  1737.  He  was  another  Guthrie  minister  who  gave  the 
Presbytery  trouble.  Several  complaints  in  regard  to  him  were  investigated  by  the 
in  1743  it  was  represented  that  he  had  consulted  a  person  who  was  habit 
reflate  a  necromancer,  for  recovery  of  goods  which  had  been  stolen  from  him. 
Pordte  made  a   very   bumble   apology   to  the   Presbytery,   throwing    himself 
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unreservedly  on  their  pity,  and  acknowledging  that  he  was  but  a  brained  reed  in 
their  hands.  The  Presbytery  contented  themselves  with  rebuking  him,  raaiuii{ 
intimation  of  the  sentence  from  his  own  pulpit  Ten  yeai«  afterwards  he  wu 
translated  to  Morham,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Haddington. 

Thomas  Craig  became  minister  of  Guthrie  in  1754,  and  James  Will  in  1798. 
In  succession  to  Mr  Will,  John  Bruce,  son  of  the  Rev,  John  Bruce,  Forfar,  ra 
inducted  in  1818.  A  new  church  was  built  in  1826.  Mr  Bnice.  who  h»d  U« 
degi-ee  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  him,  was  translated  to  the  New  North  Church, 
Edinburgh,  in  1830.  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  St  Andrew's  Church  in  tbi 
city,  and  demitting  in  1843,  he  became  minister  of  Free  St  Andrew's  Chafdi. 
and  retired  a  few  years  before  his  death.  James  Whitson  became  miniater  of 
Guthrie  in  1831;  George  Arklay,  in  1841;  William  Ramsay,  in  1844;  mwI 
Peter  Milligan  was  ordained  in  1850.  On  Mr  Milligan's  death  in  1893,  Williia 
M'Conacbie  was  ordained. 

Referring  to  the  title  of  Provost  which  had  been  applied  to  the  miniatert  <A 
Guthrie,  the  Rev.  Mr  Will,  writing  on  Ist  Septeml)er  1817  to  General  Button,  ■;»" 
'  The  title  is  now  extinct,  having  in  the  oourse  of  time  been  banded  over  to  la 
arch-beadle,  who  died  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  who  made  not  a  little  iw  c^ 
it  in  a  civil  capacity.'^ 


In  the  Register  of  the  Great  Beal  there  is  a  pre- Reformation  notice  of  tlw 
church  of  Inverkeilor.  The  church  was  dedicated  to  a  Celtic  Saint,  8t  BtacconWi 
and  it  contained  also  an  altar  of  John  the  Baptist.  D.  Johannis  Davidsoon,  br 
the  safety  of  the  king  and  queen,  of  Thomas  Stewart,  then  lord  of  Innermeith,  fto., 
granted  to  the  church  of  Inverkeilor  on  24th  April  1513,  for  one  chaplain  to 
celebrate  divine  service  at  this  altar  in  the  parish  church,  nine  merka  from  ^ 
lands  and  barony  of  Dysart,  and  forty  shillings  from  the  lands  and  barftoy  w 
Panmure,  and  expressly  from  the  lands  and  barony  of  Quhiltoun  and  Grenemitliiii 
as  also  the  lands  of  Rynd  in  the  barony  of  Inverkelour,  of  which  chaplab<7  l» 
constituted  Mr  David  Gardin  of  Cononsith  patron,  and  his  heirs  ;  and  doMWi 
that  if  it  should  happen  that  the  lands  of  Rynd  should  be  redeemed  by  force  Of 
reversion,  the  moneys  received  for  their  redemption  should  be  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Abirbrothock  until  it  could  be  provided  froro  buiubld 
lands  or  annual  returns.^  James  TV.  granted  confirmation  of  this  charter  on  JJw 
June  1613,  less  than  three  months  before  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Flodden. 

After  the  Reformation,  and  until  1574,  the  church  of  Inverkdlor  *  was  sopplio^ 
by  readers — Charles  Rossye,  and  John  Pitcaime  David  Mylnc  was  reader  b 
Ethie,    when    in    1586    that   charge   waw    united    with    Inverkeilor.        Aodft* 
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SttmthMiobia  was  minister  of  Inverkeilor  in  1&74.     H6  wm  succeeded  in  1676  by 

John  FuUerton,  who  continned  till  his  de&th  in  1598.     In  the  same  year,  Arthur 

I       Yetliiev  or  Fithie,  who  was  translated  from  Kinneli,  was  inducted  at  Inverkeilor. 

^■Be  was  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  at  the  same  time  as  David  Black,  the  minister 

^■of  Arfairlot,  and  he  was  a  curious  contrast  to  that  eealous  Presbyterian.     Fithie  is 

^Pdetoribed  as  having  uniformly  supported  the  measures  taken  by  the  Court  for  the 

CBtebUslunent  of  Episcopacy,  which  Block  as  uniformly  opposed.      On  the  intro- 

doctiob  of  Episcopacy  in  1606,  when  the  bishops  rode  in  state  up  the  High  Street 

of    Edioburgh    on    their    way    to    Parliament.    Fithie's    attendance    there    was 

saaspioaous,  he  being  at  the  stirrup  of  the  metropolitan,  with  his  cap  at  his  knee. 

H«  was  nominated  by  the  Assembly  in  the  same  year  as  constant  moderator  of  the 

PrMbytcry  of  Arbroath,  and  the  Presbytery  were  directed  by  the  Privy  Council  to 

rMMV«  him  as  such.^     Joshua  Dune  succeeded  in  1613.     Like  his  predecessor,  he 

wsa  a  faivourite  of  the  king,  and  was  several  times  received  at  court  in  England. 

Andrew  Elliot  became  minister  in   1631,  and  John  Rait  in   1650.      The  latter 

WW  socoeeded  in  1672  by  his  son  James  Rait.     He  was  the  owner  of  an  estate 

^^B   the    parish.      After  the    Revolution,   Mr   Rait,   in   1703,  was  outed    by  the 

^^^rivj  Goancil  as   a  nonjuror.      Inverkeilor  was  the  first  parish  settled  by   the 

^Brraibjrtery  after  its  disjunction  from  that  of  Brechin.     Andrew  Bruce,  minister 

^Paf  Clovm,  was  inducted  into  the  charge   in  1705,  apparently  with  little  difficulty. 

He  wu  minister  of  the  parish  for  about  twenty  years,  and  on  his  death,  which 

took  place  in  Edinburgh,  he  in  1726  was  succeeded  by  William  Hepburn,  who  was 

i appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk.     In  1735,  while  Mr 
Bepbum  was  minister,  the  present  parish  church  of  Inverkeilor  was  built.     Thomas 
llathieson  was  inducted,  on  the  death  of  Mr  Hepburn,  in  1750,  and  continued  till 
|754,  when  he  was  translated  to  Brechin.     His  successor  was  John  Carnegie, 
Appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  eminent  Dr  Blair.     It  is  recorded  of  him 
Ibat  his  life  was  most  exemplary,  both  in  his  private  and  public  duties.''     He  died 
la  1805,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  who  for  some  years  had  been  his 
■Mutant,  and  who  bought  tbe  estate  of  Redhall,  in  the  Meams.     John  Laird  was 
in    1636    translated    to    Inverkeilor    from    the   assistantship    at    Arbroath.      His 
noceetor  at  Inverkeilor  was  George  Arklay,  translated  from  Guthrie,  who  was 
lor  %  loog  time  clerk  to  the  Presbytery.     On  his  death,  which  took  place  on  1 9th 
I      J«iae  1866,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  parish  by  James  Hay,  translated  from  Lunan, 
^^rfao  also  succeeded  him  as  Presbytery  clerk.    Tbe  University  of  Aberdeen  conferred 
^RB  Mr  Hay  tbe  degree  of  D.D.     He  died  at  Montrose  in  1889,  and  was  succeeded 
HIbj  Atidrew  Halden,  who  in  1887  had  been  ordained  to  the  charge  as  assistant  and 


In  tbe  iMirish  church  of  ELinnell  there  was  an  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     On 
1  Bcgistcr,  vU.  ML  *Faiii Eoolaa.  Soot.,  voL  iii.  p.  7U& 
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12th  March  1512-13  James  FV.  confirmed  a  charter  granted  by  M-  Geo.  Striwling 
of  Estir  firekby  and  Pat.  Striveling  his  brother  german,  by  which,  for  tht  aJct; 
of  the  king,  and  of  the  souls  of  the  late  Hugh  Lord  Fraaer  of  Lorat  Baron  of 
Kynell,  and  others,  they  granted  two  parts,  namely  10  merks,  of  the  annual  re<an 
of  £10  from  the  lands  of  Estir  Brekby  which  belonged  to  William  Striveling,  (or 
the  support  of  the  chaplain  at  the  altar.'  This  altarage  probably  ejtisted  in  the 
church  till  the  Reformation. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  Privy  Council  gare  assurance  to  J«nif» 
Haliburton,  Provost  of  Dundee,  that  an  annual  allowance  to  him  by  the  Qoerai 
mother  would  be  continued  in  consideration  of  his  public  services,  especiallj  in 
withstanding  invasion  from  England.  This  pension  to  the  Provost  of  Dundee 
included  3  chalders  2  bolls  meal  out  of  the  thirds  of  the  kirk  of  EinnelL^  Abmt 
the  year  1580  James  Gray  held  the  office  of  minister  or  reader  at  Kinnell.  Da^id 
Fyff  was  reader  there  prior  to  1586.  Arthur  Fithie  held  the  incumbency  frwa 
1687  till  his  translation  to  Inverkeilor.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Guthrie,  »i«) 
had  been  reader  at  Arbroath.  William  Kinnear,  the  next  minister  of  Kinnell 
had  also  been  reader  in  the  parish  of  Arbroath,  and  so  late  as  l&Ol.  He  «*i 
probably  appointed  to  this  office  during  the  vacancy  in  Arbroath  oonseqaent  w 
the  translation  of  Andrew  Lamb  to  North  Leith,  and  prior  to  the  appointment  at 
Henry  Philp.  His  induction  at  Kinnell  took  place  in  1&03.  The  aoooeedijic 
ministers  were  :  Henry  Fithie,  1612  ;  James  Guthrie,  1614,  translated  to  Arbirlot; 
David  Kynnear,  about  1635  ;  and  James  Thomson,  1640.  The  latter  was  follovcd 
by  two  of  his  sons  in  succession,  the  tirst,  James,  in  1675.  and  the  second,  Dtnii, 
in  1681.  The  first  minister  admitted  to  the  parish  after  the  RevolutioD  Stdtl*- 
ment  was  Alexander  Dallas,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Duns,  who  «it 
appointed  in  1703.  On  his  death,  two  years  afterwards,  he  -was  auooeedsd  bj 
Thomas  Eraser,  who  in  1707  was  proceeded  against  on  a  charge  of  dmnkenii**- 
Fraser  demitted,  and  Mr  John  Willison,  Brechin,  was  appointed  to  preach  tJ»e 
church  vacant.  Mr  Willison  went  to  KinneU  for  this  purpose,  but  the  authority 
of  Presbytery  and  Synod  was  at  this  time  held  in  but  small  respect  in  the  district, 
A  mob  which  had  collected  prevented  Mr  Willison  from  getting  near  the  chttftk, 
and  he  had  to  content  himself  with  standing  at  some  distance  from  the  placet  *>"' 
there  preaching  vacant  the  church  to  which  he  himself  was  denied  culmiasiou.  Mr 
Fraser  informed  the  Presbytery  that  he  had  no  hand  in  thij»  disturbance,  bal 
ultimately  he  was  deposed.  His  successor  was  James  Robertson,  Dundee,  «^l>o 
was  appointed  in  1708.  William  Moncrieff  became  minister  of  the  pari-'  ''  ' 
and  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  1742.  About  the  time  of  Mr  .' 
appointment,  it  appeared  that  a  number  of  the  parishioners  were  still  in  (be  htlot 
of  attending  'prelatical  meeting-houses.' 

On  the  death  of  Mr  Moncrieff,  the  Crown  presented  James  Muriaon,  nuni*tsr 
>  Bh>  0^  Oreat  Seal,  l«!i.lfil3.  No.  3520.  •  Prirr  Oovndl  Bi«.  L  008. 
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at  TMaall.  Mr  Mariaon's  settlement  was  opposed.  The  elders  of  the  parish 
pctlticmed  the  Presbytery  that  the  call  might  be  '  at  large,'  that  is,  that  they  and 
ytm  other  qualified  pariahionerB  should  be  at  liberty  to  nominate  any  minister  or 
of  the  Church  ;  but  the  Presbytery,  who  were  now  displaying  a  different 
it  from  that  which  had  appeared  in  the  St  Vigeans  settlement  ten  years  before, 
ffMolved  to  limit  the  call  to  Mr  Murison.  The  elders  appealed  to  the  Synod,  but 
Um  Presbytery,  acting  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
■gtwd  to  proceed  notwithstanding  the  appeal.  The  call  to  Mr  Murison  was 
■goad  by  two  heritors  and  nine  heads  of  families,  and  at  the  same  time  there  wm 
prednoed  what  was  styled  an  extrajudicial  call  to  Rol>ert  Qardyne,  a  probationer, 
to  which  there  were  attached  the  signatures  of  140  persons,  including  all  the 
ddsn.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Synod,  who  ordered  the  Presbytery  to 
pvoeeed  with  the  induction  of  Mr  Murison.  Mr  Moir,  minister  of  Kirkden,  waa 
fltjoiiMd  to  make  formal  intimation  at  Kinnell  of  the  Presbytery's  intention  to 
tadact,  bat  he  encountered  such  a  riotous  assemblage  that  he  was  prevented  from 
MfiDing  his  mission.  Mr  Murison,  however,  was  inducted  into  the  charge,  his 
iDdnetion  taJdng  place  in  1743.  Some  time  after,  the  Presbytery  felt  it  necessary 
to  do  something  by  way  of  vindicating  their  authority,  outraged  in  the  obstruction 
Oflerad  to  Mr  Moir.  But  Mr  Murison  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  parishioners.  He 
nijged  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  take  any  proceedings ;  that  the  disturbance  waa 
eaaaed  mostly  by  young  people,  who  were  scarcely  subjects  for  discipline ;  and  that 
the  perishioners  since  bis  admission  had  diligently  attended  on  ordinances.  The 
Praabytery  yielded  to  these  representations,  especially  as  the  matter  had  been 
sllowed  to  lie  over  a  long  time,  but  they  resolved  to  intimate  from  the  pulpit  of 
Kinnell  their  dissatisfaction  with  what  had  been  done.  In  1748  Mr  Murison 
became  Principal  of  the  New  College,  St  Andrews,  where  he  entertained  Dr  Samuel 
Johaeon,  when  the  latter  was  making  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides.  Mr  Murison  was 
■occeeded  by  George  Cruickshank,  translated  from  Arbroath,  who,  dying  in  1754, 
Lad  aa  his  sacoessor  Alexander  Chaplin,  in  whose  time,  in  1766,  a  new  church 
WM  bailt.  On  the  death  of  Mr  Chaplin,  George  Walker,  who  received  the 
defi(t«e  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  became  in  1813  minister  of 
KinneU.  Dr  Scott,  noticing  the  fact  that  his  and  Mr  Chaplin's  incumbency  tilled 
the  loog  spCiOe  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  remarks  that  this  is  a  circum- 
■tuue  ouparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.'  In  1865,  a  few  yean 
before  Dr  Walker's  death,  Alexander  Milne  Davidson  was  ordained  his  assistant 
end  eoooeBBor.  He  died  30th  February  1883,  and  was  succeeded  by  Duucan 
Mecarthor,  who  was  inducted  on  23rd  August  1883. 


Until   1684,  when  James  Balfour  was  appointed,  Kirkden  was  supplied  by  a 
of  readers — John  Johnstone,  David  Guthrie,  James  Dair,  and  Willijun 
■  Fsati  EcdeiUe  SmUcsiub,  voL  iii.  |>.  801. 
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Oarroch.  James  Balfour,  the  first  minister,  was  translated  to  Edinburgh  in  1589. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  ministers  of  the  Reformation  Church.  In  the  yetr 
1600,  having  expressed  some  scepticism  concerning  King  James's  version  nf  Umi 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Priory  Council  to  make  public  kcfaiov- 
ledgment  of  his  error,  as  the  Court  i-egarded  it,  in  the  towns  of  Dundee,  Arbraitli, 
Montrose,  and  Brechin.  He  was  followed  in  the  ministry  at  Kirkden  by  George 
Hay,  1589;  Andrew  Drummond,  1590,  translated  to  Panbride ;  and  Cbirl« 
Wei  wood,  1596.  Thomas  Ramsay  became  minister  of  Kirkden  in  1617.  The 
ministers  who  followed  were:  John  Durhame,  1623;  John  Rutherford,  ftboat 
1629;  John  Balvaird,  1650;  and  William  Balvaird,  second  son  of  the  preoediu{, 
appointed  in  1685,  and  who  died  in  1710. 

On  the  death  of  Mr  Balvaird,  the  last  Episcopalian  incumbent  of  the  patiiii, 
John  Henderson,  Aberlemno,  was  admitted.  His  induction  took  ploice  in  1711. 
There  is  no  record  of  opposition  to  Mr  Henderson's  appointment,  but  in  1715  h< 
informed  the  Presbytery  that  he  could  not  get  his  stipend  collected  without  legtl 
diligence.  He  had  another  unpleasant  experience.  In  the  year  1718  h»  n» 
modetator  of  the  Presbytery,  and  at  a  meeting  in  December  he  told  the  hrethtm 
that  on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  that  month,  'he  was  in  the  house  of  M»rgtr«t 
Ochterlony,  relict  of  the  deceased  George  Adam,  sometime  Town  Clerk  of  Aber- 

brothock,  about  his  necessary  aSairs,  at  which  time Bever,  ensign  in  the  Uoti. 

Colonel  Montagu's  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  commanding  a  detachment  of  the  tioe 
in  Aberbrothock,  did  in  a  most  rude  and  unmannerly  way  intrude  himself  intoth» 
company  into  which  the  said  Mr  Henderson  was,  where,  boasting  himaelf  tij  1» » 
son  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  if  he  should  be  at  a  Presbyterian  njeeting, 
which    is    called    the    Church   here,    he    would    be    cashiered    next    moment ;  ^ 

which  Mr  Henderson  replied  that  the  said Bever  should  consider  thut  die 

Presbyterian  was  as  much  the  Established  Church  here  as  the  Church  of  Engluiil 
was  in  England,  to  which  the  said  Ensign  Bever  answered,  '  What  do  yoa  »J, 
child  1 '  and  thereupon  Patrick  Wallace,  jun.,  late  bailie  in  Aberbrothock,  uA 
John  Lamb,  late  provost  there,  being  both  in  company,  told  him  be  was  speikug 
to  a  minister  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Mr  Henderson,  observing  him  to  put  bit  iuuul 
to  his  sword,  told  him  that  he  should  not  speak  to  him  as  one  of  his  oooBia> 
soldiers,  and  desired  him  to  lay  by  his  sword  and  reason  the  matter  calmly  ;  upon 
which  the  said  Ensign  Bever  delivered  his  sword  to  the  mistress  of  the  hoaw, 
with  an  oath  that  he  valued  not  what  Mr  Henderson  was,  and  immediately  ^ 
strike  Mr  Henderson  on  the  head  with  a  cane,  and  having  by  the  atroko  (X- 
tinguished  the  candle,  did  beat  the  said  Mr  Henderson  on  the  face  with  his  fiitt 
and  Mr  Henderson  observing  him,  the  said  Ensign  Bever,  struggling  with  tlie 
mistress  for  his  sword  again,  he  rose  and  went  out.'  Ensign  Bever  was  prosscnt^^ 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  his  outrage  on  the  moderator  of  tte 
Presbytery.     Mr  Fergusson  and  other  members  of  the  Presbytery  appeared  agmtt 
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Ibbi  m  witneases,  and  the  ensign  was  convicted,  with  escheat  of  his  moveables.  It 
■ppearcd  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that  others  of  the  soldiers  bad  conducted  them- 
■rirea  in  an  outrageous  manner  towards  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  the  district. 
Mr  HendenoQ  continued  minister  of  Kirkden  till  his  translation  to  St  Yigeans. 

James  Moir,  who  had  been  assistant  to  Mr  Fergusson  at  Arbroath,  became 
ttiniiter  of  Kirkden  in  1736.  He  was  admitted  on  the  call  of  the  parishioners 
wiUMnt  having  received  a  presentation.  A  curious  question  arose  in  bis  time 
vitli  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster.  The  heritors  had  elected  a  Mr 
Orodden  to  that  office,  but  the  minister  objected  to  him  on  the  ground  that  he 
ooold  not  teach  Latin.  Mr  Lyell,  one  of  the  heritors,  argued  before  the  Presbytery 
that  Kirkden  was  an  obscure  place,  and  that  few  persons  there,  or  none,  required 
dwir  children  to  be  taught  Latin.  The  Presbytery  found  that  Mr  Crudden  was 
capable  of  teaching  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  church  music  ;  and  as  none 
other  bad  been  offered  by  the  heritors  or  minister  for  the  office,  they  appointed 
him  to  officiate  'in  the  meantime,  and  to  receive  the  same  emoluments  as  his 
ycwtecxniors.'  In  form,  the  appointment  was  thus  only  temporary.  Ability  to 
(Mch  Latin  was  an  essential  qualification  in  every  parish  schoolmaster.  Mr  Moir 
is  1753  was  succeeded  in  the  church  by  James  Hunter,  who  wsis  translated  to 
Monikie  in  1775,  when  William  Milligan  was  inducted  into  the  parish  of  Kirkden. 
Hwrv  it  a  notice  of  Mr  Milligan  in  the  Private  Correspondence  in  the  British 
MoMom.  It  occurs  in  the  'Literary  Correspondence'  of  George  Chalmers,  the 
utiior  of  'Caledonia.'  Among  the  lettera  included  in  the  correspondence  are 
•evera)  from  George  Dempster  of  Dunnichen,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  Mr 
GkdiMra'  work,  by  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  the  clergy  of  this  district  to 
•npplj  the  author  with  replies  to  his  forms  soliciting  information  about  their 
ponahea.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Chalmers,  written  at  St  Andrews  on  26th  February 
1799,  Mr  Dempster  says :  '  I  wrote  you  that  I  had  sent  your  papers  to  the  best- 

among  the  Arbroath  Presbytery,  the  Rev.  Mr  Wm.  Milligcm  of  Kirkden. 

Ithink  I  raootomended  to  you  to  fiaj)  him  by  a  letter  with  broad  teal  if  he  did  not 

you  the  proper  returns  within  time.     He  is  a  little  capricious,  and  perhaps 

I  little  clerical,  or  rather  monastic,  laziness  in  his  composition,  being  a  solitary 

and  nothing  material  to  rouse  his  attention.'  Mr  Milligan,  however, 
appsuB  to  have  done  what  he  could  with  his  co-presbyters  to  contribute  some 
loeal  topographical  information  to  Mr  Chalmers.  Probably  he  was  not  successful, 
tor  th«  only  thing  that  appears  in  the  correspondence  is  a  short  note  to  himself,  on 
Um  FinAT  or  Vinny  bum,  and  the  river  Lunan.  Of  the  former  he  says  that  'its 
naoM  "in  the  records,  or  proprietors'  charters  for  their  lands,"  I  have  been 
■■nuvd  is  Eveny.'  In  the  pastorate  of  Kirkden  Mr  Milligan  was  succeeded  by 
David  Oamithers  in  1824,  and  a  new  church  was  built  in  the  following  year. 
JiunM  Aiideraon  was  ordained  in  1847,  and  on  Dr  Hay's  resignation,  he  was 
fpifiT*****  clerk  to  the  Presbytery,  which  office  he  resigned  after  holding  it  for 
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some  years.  John  Boyle  was  in  1893  ordained  aasistant  and  sucoeisot  to  Mr 
Anderson,  who  died  in  1898.  The  qvMod  taera  church  of  Friockheim  is  siUutd 
in  the  parish  of  Kirkdea.  It  was  opened  in  1825,  and  constituted  a  parish  nbarab 
in  1870.  The  first  minister  was  Thomas  Wilson,  ordained  in  1837,  who  dsDittid 
in  1843,  and  died  about  1871.  James  Black  was  ordained  in  1846.  Some  y»sn 
before  his  death,  he  retired  from  performing  the  duties  of  the  ohat^  snd  i& 
November  1877  Alexander  Seton  was  ordained  as  assistant  and  roooeiBOr.  Mr 
Seton  resigned  in  1887,  and  P.  A.  Andrew  was  ordained  in  1888. 


After  the  Reformation,  the  parish  of  Lunan  was  first  suppliod  by  mdenL 
Those  whose  names  are  known  were  John  Baty  and  David  Guthrie.  Andre* 
Leith,  admitted  in  1588,  was  the  first  ordained  minister,  and  in  1690  he  «tt 
followed  by  Alexander  Inglis,  translated  to  St  Vigeans.  The  immedittsl; 
succeeding  ministers  of  Lunan  were  :  James  Philpe,  1622  ;  Robert  Norrie,  1690; 
and  Robert  Bruce,  1654,  who  died  in  1668. 

Alexander  Peddie  became  minister  of  Lunan  in  1669.  lie  was  allov«d  to 
remain  there,  after  the  Revolution,  till  his  death  in  1713,  notwithstanding  thai  \* 
did  not  take  the  oath  to  the  Government.  He  bequeathed  oommunion  plats  to  the 
parish,  with  the  condition  that  aay  Episcopal  congregation  within  seven  miki  oi 
Lunan  might  have  the  use  of  it.  This  plate  is  still  in  use  in  the  church.  T1>« 
church  contains  an  elegant  mural  tablet,  erected  by  his  wife,  Marjory  Linday, » 
the  memory  of  Mr  Peddie.  The  inscription,  which  is  in  Latin,  describe*  li»> 
incumbent  of  Lunan  as  having  died  '  beloved  of  God,  ripe  for  heaven,  and  ragnttsd 
by  all  good  men  on  account  of  bis  eminent  piety,  his  humble-miudednesi,  tie 
•incerity  of  his  friendship,  his  unostentatious  liberality,  and  tiually,  his 
candour  and  urbanity.' 

In  his  old  age  Mr  Peddie  employed  James  Rait,  the  deprived  incumbeal' 
Inverkeilor,  to  preach  for  him  at  Lunan.  A  complaint  was  made  about  this  in  tbc 
Presbytery  in  October  1708 ;  but  despite  the  Presbytery's  remonstrances,  Mr  Bsit 
continued  to  officiate  for  Mr  Peddie  until  the  death  of  the  Utter,  whsn  b» 
intruded  into  the  charge.  Mr  Henderson,  minister  of  Kirkden,  was  appoiiittd 
to  preach  the  church  vacant,  but  he  got  no  farther  than  the  churchyard.  B> 
preached  there  without  auditora,  the  parishioners  looking  on  at  a  distioca 
Subsequently,  James  Scott  was  sent  to  Lunan  to  preach,  hut  he  found  the 
parishioners  inside  the  church,  and  the  pulpit  occupied  by  Mr  Rait.  Two  ehsv 
presentations  were  in  succession  laid  before  the  Presbytery  by  tlie  heritors,  bo^ 
neither  of  them  was  sustained  ;  and  the  right  of  presentation  having  fallan  to  tit* 
Presbytery,  tliey  appointed  Charles  Irvine,  descended  from  the  family  of  Irrin**' 
Drum.  The  Earl  of  Northesk  asked  the  Presbytery  not  to  ioddct.  The  Ctdi 
together  with  all  the  other  heritors,  wished  Mr  Rait  continued,  and  h«  atnt  Ibe 
Presbytery  a  message  to  the  effect  that  if  they  inducted  Mr  Irvine^  *it  woald  U* 
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sin^lar  disobligation  to  him,  beyond  what  was  done  to  other  noblemen  in  the 
shire.'  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Earl  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
His  Lordship,  in  his  interview  with  the  deputation,  appealed  to  the  self-interest  of 
the  PresbjTtery.  He  told  them  that  if  they  '  settled  '  the  church,  an  Episcopalian 
meeting-house  would  be  opened  in  the  pariah,  and  not  a  man  would  go  to  church ; 
whereas  if  they  waited  till  the  death  of  Mr  Rait,  who  was  an  old  man,  the  church 
would  be  'comfortably  settled.'  The  Presbytery  referred  the  matter  to  the  Synod, 
who  resolved  that  Lunan  should  be  'planted.'  Mr  Irvine  was  accordingly  ordained 
on  28th  June  1715,  but  up  to  September  of  that  year  he  had  been  unable  to  get 
access  to  the  church.  Mr  Rait,  who  had  continued  in  possession,  was  deposed  in 
1717  for  his  intrusion  at  Lunan,  for  accession  to  the  Rebellion,  and  for  contumacy. 
Mr  Irvine  had  calls  from  several  congregations  in  the  Presbytery.  In  1725  he 
was  translated  to  Maryton,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin.  His  successor  at  Lunan 
was  Henry  Ogilvy,  who  died  in  1781.  In  the  following  year  Alexander  Girvan 
was  appointed.  He  was  translated  to  Langton,  and  in  1790  was  succeeded  at 
Lunan  by  John  Gowans,  who  died  in  1 823.  Robert  Barclay  followed  Mr  Gowans, 
and  on  his  death  in  1849  was  succeeded  by  James  Hay,  translated  to  Inverkeilor. 
Alexander  Fridge,  M.A.,  was  ordained  in  1867. 


Robert  Mawle,  of  the  family  of  Manle  of  Panmure,  was  reader  at  Panbride 
from  1567  to  1580.  The  first  Reformed  minister  of  the  parish,  appointed  in  1585, 
was  David  Mitchell,  who  had  been  reader  at  Arbirlot.  Robert  Ramsay  followed 
in  1589;  Andrew  Drnmmond,  translated  from  Kirkden,  in  1593;  and  Arthur 
Grainger,  in  1 636.  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Grainger,  who  died 
in  1679. 

Patrick  Maule  became  minister  of  Panbride  in  1680.  The  Presbytery  register 
bears  that  he  was  admitted  '  by  desire  of  the  Earl  of  Panmure.'  He  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  of  the  Episcopal  government  of  the  Church. 
Mr  Maule  continued  in  possession  of  the  church  after  the  Revolution,  and  until 
1716,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  Presbytery  for  deserting  his  charge.  His 
detertion  had  been  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  Rebellion,  with  which  he  was 
mixed  up.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Presbytery  for  praying  for  the  Pretender  as 
king,  and  for  observing  a  fast  for  his  success.  Mr  Robertson,  minister  at  Kinnell, 
was  sent  by  the  Presbytery  to  Panbride  to  preach  the  church  vacant ;  but  there 
was  a  riot,  and  the  minister  could  not  get  access  to  the  church,  as  the  keys  had 
been  taken  away.  In  1717,  Robert  Trail,  whose  father  weis  minister  of  Borthwick, 
was  inducted  into  the  charge,  and  Patrick  Maule  gave  him  peaceable  possession  of 
the  manse.  Robert  Trail  was  the  first  of  three  generations  of  his  family  who  held 
the  benefice  of  Panbride.  On  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  in  1763  by  Robert,  one 
of  his  sons,  translated  from  Rescobie.  James,  another  of  his  sons,  became  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor.     A  son  of  the  second  Kobert  was  Arohdeaoou  of  Down. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


OI3C1PLINB   OP   TBB   KB8T0RATI0N    OHURCH. 


THE  '  curates,'  the  comprehensive  title  which  has  sometimes  been  given  to  the 
Episcopalian  clergy  who  supplied  the  parish  churches  during  the  period  of 
the  Restoration,  have  been  thus  characterized  by  Bishop  Burnet :  '  They 
were  generally  very  mean  and  despicable  in  all  respects.  They  were  the  worst 
preachers  I  ever  heard.  Many  of  them  were  openly  vicious.  They  were  a 
disgrace  to  their  orders  and  the  sacred  functions,  and  were  indeed  the  dregs  and 
refuse  of  the  northern  parts.'*  This  account,  which  has  in  substance  been 
reproduced  frequently,  is  probably  in  a  measure  correct  of  many  of  the  clergy 
who  took  the  [daces  of  the  outed  ministers  in  the  Covenanting  districts  of  the 
country,  and  it  Diay  be  presumed  that  Bishop  Burnet  described  faithfully  what 
came  under  his  own  personal  observation ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Arbroath,  or  perhaps  of  any  Presbytery  north  of  the  Tay,  where  there  was 
no  outing,  as  neither  clergy  nor  people  made  any  difficulty  about  conforming 
to  the  Episcopal  government  of  the  Church.  The  ministei'S  in  the  Arbroath 
district  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  James  VII.  appear  to  have  presented 
an  average  type  of  parochial  clergy.  They  zealously  upheld  the  discipline 
of  the  Church.  Interesting  is  the  insight  which  we  obtain  from  the  local 
ecclesiastical  records  into  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  these  Northern  districts, 
at  a  time  when  in  the  South  and  West  the  Church  was  to  be  sought  in  the  field 
conventicle,  the  parish  pulpits  being  occupied  by  men  who  were  regarded  by  the 
parishioners  generally  as  mercenary  intruders.  In  the  district  of  the  Arbroath 
Presbytery,  the  ministrations  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  universally  accepted, 
and  the  ministers  took  a  diligent  oversight  of  the  whole  population  within  their 
respective  parishes.  On  3rd  Noveiiil>er  1659,  it  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Presbytery  that  the  Synod  had  appointed  that  every  particular  minister  within 
the  province  should  visit  all  the  families  of  his  congregation  at  least  once  a-year, 
— and  'congregation'  at  that  time  was  synonymous  with  'parish.'  The  minister 
was  to  make  a  report  of  his  visitation  to  the  Presbytery,  who  were  to  record  it 
in  their  book,  so  that  it  might  come  under  the  notice  of  the  superintending 
body,  the  provincial  or  dioceseui  Synod,  Persons  absenting  themselves  from  church 
were  looked  after  by  the  brethren.  John  Ochterlony,  laird  of  West  Seaton,  gave 
the  Presbytery  a  good  deal  of  trouble  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  November 
iBuinet's  History  of  bii  Own  Time  {(oL  edit),  toL  L  p.  L68. 
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1663,  it  was  represented  to  the  Presbytery  by  the  moderfttor,  and  bj  Mr  Jktf^ 
Fruer,  minister  of  Arbroath,  that  the  L&ird.  notwithstanding  hia  freqaent  ptooii^*'* 
and  engagements  to  countenance  and  attend  public  worship,  continaed  to  nkfu^^ 
himself.     Two  of  the  brethren  were  thereupon  appointed  to  admonish  him  of  t-** 
scandalous  conversation,  and  that,  if  he  did   not  amend,   the   Presbytery  woo^— -^ 
forthwith  transmit  his  name  to  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council    Keith-      w 
the  interview  with  Oohterlony  nor  the  threat  of  the  Presbytery  was  prodnctivt         cJ 
a  satisfactory  result.      Eight  years  afterwards,   the  Kirk-Session    of  Arbroa^^^ 
appointed  two  of  their  number  '  to  speak  to  the  Laird  of  Seaton  in  order  to  h^^i* 
coming  to  the  town.'     At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Session,  the  minister  report^^Bxi 
that  Archbishop  Sharpe,  'whose  advice  was  desired  at  the  Synod  by  the  Presbyte^^v? 
concerning  Wester  Seaton's  reception  into  Aherbruthook,  appointed  he  ihoald  umi     <* 
be  admitted  to  reside  in  Aberbrothock  before  he  had  obliged  himself  to  cu^^bT 
himself  christianly  in  time  coming.'    It  was  a  long  time  before  the  lAird  of  SattC^sa 
oonld  be  induced  to  bear  himself  christianly,  if  indeed  he  ever  did  so.      Ob  ai^^^^ 
occasion  he  broke  into  the  prison  of  Arbroath,  and  delivered  his  miBtran 
durance  there.       With  knife  in  hand,  he  took  the  lady  away  in  de6anoe  of 
Magistrates.     He  was  ultimately  brought  to  acknowledge,  if  not  to  anend, 
faults,  by  sitting  in  the  public  place  of  repentance. 

There  were  two  other  lairds  who  gave  the  Presbytery  a  deal  of  trouble  a' 
this  time,  but  from  a  different  cause  than  what  appears  to  have  been  the  particol 
evil-doing  of  Ochterlony.  These  were  the  lairds  of  Braikie,  father  and  son.  Tl^K^^^ 
accusation  against  them  was  that  they  were  Papists.  This  is  a  noteworthy  fcattt*'  ^v* 
of  those  times,  when  Prelacy  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  when,  as  matter  of  f»a_-^  "^ 
the  two  later  Stuarts,  who  had  restored  Episcopal  government  to  the  Chuxct^^^ 
were  both — though  secretly  in  the  case  of  Charles — adherents  of  the  Charoh  ^  * 
Rome.  While  that  was  the  state  of  matt«rs  at  Court,  at  no  time,  at  least  9'  ** 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  Church,  has  the  zeal  against  Popery  been  stroogi^P'^^ 
than  it  was  then.  Excommunications  of  Roman  Catholics  were  common,  and  ti^^'-''* 
civil  authority  was  called  in  to  supplement  the  spiritual  sentence.  MioiilWt 
required  to  report  the  names  of  Papists  resident  in  their  parishM.  Mr  J< 
Balvaird,  minister  of  Kirkden,  was  instructed  by  the  Presbytery,  at  a  meeting 
1661,  to  transmit  the  names  of  Papists  in  that  parish  to  the  archdcaoon  of 
diocese.  Such  names  were  reported  to  the  Privy  Council.  Al>out  1661,  and 
a  few  years  afterwards,  the  only  Roman  Catholics  within  the  district  of  ArbroaL'V  '" 
appear  to  have  been  the  Braikie  family.  After  their  names  bad  b«en  repoctad,  M^^^* 
Presbytery  wanted  to  know  what  further  was  to  be  done  against  them,  atui 
applied  for  advice  on  the  subject  to  the  ALrchbishop  and  Synod.  Tinj 
advised  '  that  on  three  several  Sabbaths  they  should  give  them  poblio 
from  the  pulpit  to  countenance  the  ordinances  of  God  in  this  Charxsh.'  II 
■  Popishly  affected '  failed  compliance,  they  were,  aooording  to  his  Mi^Cj's  M 
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to  be  summoned  before  the  Oommianon  for  Church  affairs.  This  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  Laird  of  Braikie,  his  son,  and  three  daughters,  were  to  be  proceeded 
against.  The  Presbytery,  however,  were  reluctant  to  carry  matters  to  extremities. 
The  elder  laird  came  to  reside  in  Arbroath,  and  Mr  Eraser,  the  minister,  had  many 
interviews  with  him,  by  appointment  of  the  Presbytery.  The  impression  left  by 
the  record  of  these  interviews  is,  that  Mr  Fraser  was  a  somewhat  easy-minded 
man,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  duty  of  excommunicating  a  brother 
]aird.  Sometimes  Braikie  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  about  to  make  his 
submission  to  the  Church ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  sent  John  Dalgety,  clerk  of  the 
Regality  Court  of  Arbroath,  to  ask  the  Presbytery  to  appoint  one  of  their  number 
to  confer  with  him.  They  did  so,  but  the  conference  did  not  result  satisfactorily. 
These  proceedings  went  on  for  several  years,  and  in  the  end  the  Braikie  family 
seem  to  have  escaped  all  serious  consequences  from  their  attachment  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Stringent  decrees  were  frequently  issued  by  the  Church  against  Sabbath- 
breaking,  as  well  as  against  Poi>ery.  One  of  the  instructions  addressed  in  1663 
to  ministers  by  the  Synod  of  the  province  was,  to  '  carefully  set  themselves  against 
the  profaning  of  the  Lord's  day,  by  travelling  especially.  Magistrates)  in  burghs,' 
it  was  added,  'are  to  be  dealt  with  for  restraining  of  the  sin.'  There  is  evidence 
that  up  to  this  time  the  system  of  8abbath  observance  had  not  been  fully  developed 
in  Scotland,  But  practices  inconsistent  with  a  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's-day 
were  opposed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  On  the  2dth  December  1669,  'John 
Gibson  and  John  Ritchie,  millers,  having  compeared  before  the  Kirk-Session  of 
Arbroath,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  their  grinding  of  malt  upon  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  did  with  some  sense  regret  their  error.'  They  were  rebuked,  and  warned  that 
if  they  were  again  found  guilty  of  a  like  offence  they  would  have  to  pay  forty 
shillings.  The  practice  of  imposing  fines  for  ecclesiastical  olfences,  which  had  come 
down  from  the  Mediaeval  Church,  was  continued  then,  and  for  long  afterwards. 

On  March  9,  1670,  'the  Session  being  informed  that  there  were  many  who 
were  found  drying  clothes  on  the  Lord's-day,  and  that  several  were  scandalous  by 
their  wandering  and  gadding  through  the  streets  before  and  after  Divine  service, 
they  appoint  public  intimation  to  be  made  from  the  pulpit  against  those  growing 
evils,  and  that  for  the  future  such  as  should  be  found  guilty  should  be  judged  as 
Sabbath-breakers.'  There  are  notices  in  the  records  of  the  Kirk -Session  of  St 
Yigeana  also  of  the  practice  of  drying  clothes  on  Sunday.  It  is  stated  that  the 
people  were  exboi-ted  by  the  minister  of  the  parish  not  to  put  out  clothes  to  be 
dried  on  the  Lord's-day. 

The  following  entry,  of  date  18th  May  1670,  occurs  in  the  Arbroath  Session 
record  : — 'The  Session  finding  that  the  Sabbath  is  much  profaned  by  the  dissolute 
carriage  of  many  youths  within  this  parish,  they  appoint  public  intimation  to  be 
made  from  the  pulpit  against  this  growing  evil ;  and  that  it  be  reoommeuded  to 
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masters  of  families  to  take  cai-e  that  their  children  and  servants  be  not  found  for 
the  future  in  this  trespass.'  lu  June  of  the  same  year  it  was  '  recommended  to  the 
eldera  to  take  notice  of  such  extravagant  persons  as  go  to  the  heughs  (cliffs),  or  go 
forth  to  fish  in  boats,  on  the  SabVmth-day.'  In  October  1670,  a  person  of  the  name 
of  John  Frost,  'convicted  of  travelling  on  the  Lord's-day  unnecessarily,  was 
rebuked  before  the  Session.'  At  the  same  sitting,  Robert  Hailea,  younger,  after 
solemnly  promising  to  amend,  was  rebuked  for  'neglect  in  attending  ordinances 
on  the  Lord's-day.'  On  7th  December  following,  'the  Session  being  informed 
that  several  young  boys,  betwixt  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  were  exceedingly 
turbulant  on  the  Lord's-day  in  the  streets  after  sermon,  appoint  intimation  to  be 
made  from  the  pulpit  that  masters  of  families  and  parents  do  refrain  their  servants 
and  children  from  those  extravagances ;  that  whose  children  or  servants  shall  be 
found  in  this  disorder  hereafter,  the  parents  and  masters  shall  l)e  liable  therefor.' 

Gathering  seaware  on  Sunday,  to  manure  the  rigs  of  lands  possessed  by  the 
burgesses,  was  a  common  offence.  On  15th  February  1671,  'Alexander  Barrie 
and  David  Duncan  being  summoned  before  the  Session,  David  Duncan  compeared, 
and  confessed  he  was  gathering  ware  before  nine  o'clock  at  night  [on  Sunday], 
declaring  also  that  Bailie  Martin's  two  men-servants,  John  Webster's  two  men- 
servants,  and  David  Hucheon's  servant,  with  graips  in  their  hands,  were  there 
also.'  All  these  persons  were  cited  to  a  meeting  held  a  fortnight  afterwards.  They 
appeared,  were  rebuked,  and  the  penalty  imposed  upon  them  weis  to  '  bring  slabs 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  chureh.'  In  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  this  form 
of  Subbath-b leaking,  the  Session  appointed  that  public  intimation  against  it  should 
be  made  from  the  pulpit. 

Sabbath-breaking  was  an  offence  which  made  the  offender  liable  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  civil  authority  for  punishment.  Alexander  Milne,  who  ha<l  been  found 
cutting  grass  on  Sunday  afternoon,  was  brought  before  the  Session  on  19th  July 
1671,  and  rebuked.  The  Session  also  enacted,  'that  if  he  or  any  other  for  tlie 
future  should  be  found  guilty  of  the  like  offence,  they  shall  be  judged  Sabbath- 
breakers,  and  fined  and  punished  as  such.' 

Notwithstanding  the  careful  superintendence  of  the  Session,  '  dishaunters  of 
ordinances,'  that  is.  people  who  did  not  go  to  church,  are  described  in  the  record 
as  'many.'  The  elders  and  deacons  were  recommended  to  'give  in  a  list  of  such 
recusants  as  should  be  found  in  their  respective  quarters,'  and  their  names  were  to 
be  published  from  the  pulpit.  In  1683,  there  were  still  found  people  who  followed 
their  ordinary  pursuits  on  Sunday.  On  9th  September  of  that  year,  James 
Gregory  confe&sed  to  the  Session  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  thatching  corn  on 
Sunday  morning.  He  was  rebuked,  and  fined  £,2  Scots,  and  was  likewise  warned 
that  if  he  should  offend  in  the  same  way  again  he  would  be  amerced  in  £4. 
Gregory  did  not  take  his  censure  meekly.  On  the  contrary,  'behaving  himself 
irreverently  and    contemptuously  before    the  Session,   in    despising    reproof   and 
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coansel,  he  was  appointed  to  appear  before  the  pulpit  the  next  Lord's-day.'     He 
did  80,  and  was  exhorted  to  '  more  tenderness  and  caution  for  the  future.' 

Drinking;  in  taverns  was  another  common  form  of  Sabbath  desecration  at  this 
time  and  afterwards.  John  Ramsay,  sailor,  John  Ramsay,  in  Seaton,  and  Patrick 
Leslie^  were  in  1670  rebuked  before  the  congregation  for  drinking  in  time  of 
Divine  service.  Catherine  Alexander,  who  had  su implied  them  with  ale,  was  also 
rebuked  and  fined  128.  Scots.  In  the  reign  of  Jamee  VI.  severe  statutes  had 
been  passed  against  drinking  on  Sunday  in  time  of  sermon  and  prayers,  and 
against  haunting  alehouses  after  ten  at  night.  These  Acts  were  ratified  generally 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1661,  which  imposed  fines  for  drunkenness 
and  profane  swearing,  the  amount  of  the  fine  vatying  according  to  the  order  of 
society  to  which  the  offender  belonged.  It  may  be  deserving  of  notice  that  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  provide  that  ministers  blaspheming  or  drinking  to  excess 
should  be  fined  to  the  extent  of  a  fifth  of  their  stipends.  >  In  the  spirit  of  this 
legislation,  the  Session,  besides  punishing  persons  who  drank  when  they  should 
have  been  in  church,  attempted,  in  anticipation  of  modern  legislation  on  the 
subject,  to  restrict  the  hours  during  which  taverns  were  to  be  open  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  In  1673  they  found  that  'several  persons  in  the  town  were 
scandalous  by  staying  late  in  the  taverns,'  and  they  recommended  the  minister  to 
intimate  from  the  pulpit  that  none  of  the  citizens  should  be  found  in  the  taverns 
after  half-past  nine  at  night,  under  the  penalty  of  being  censured  as  scandalous 
persons.  Recurring  to  Sunday  drinking,  Isobel  Reid,  an  alehouse  wife,  was  in 
1684  rebuked  for  entertaining  strangers  in  time  of  worship,  and  she  had  to  find 
caution  to  the  amount  of  £4  that  she  would  not  ofiiend  in  the  same  way  in  future. 
In  1665,  on  22nd  April,  the  Kirk -Session  of  St  Yigeans  found  it  necessary  to 
ordain  that  '  no  Auchmithie  fisherman  go  to  Arbroath  on  the  Lord's-day,  or  into 
any  alehouse  except  for  refreshment  in  going  to  or  returning  from  church.'  As 
the  village  of  Auchmithie  is  three  miles  from  the  parish  church  of  St  Vigeans,  the 
Seuion  had  thought  that  a  call  at  a  roadside  inn  might  be  necessary. 

The  records  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  Arbroath  show  that  that  body  set  them- 
selves zealously  to  put  down  drunkenness.  On  13th  January  1684,  five  men  were 
proceeded  against  for  spending  a  whole  night  in  a  tavern.  Their  offence  was  held 
to  be  so  serious  that  the  case  was  remitted  to  the  Presbytery  as  a  superior  court. 
In  the  same  year,  on  4th  May,  '  the  minister  informed  the  Session  of  the  prevalence 
of  intemperance  in  the  place,  and  entreated  the  concurrence  of  the  elders  for 
reforming  of  the  same,  and  of  the  Magistrates  to  curb  and  restrain  it  in  all  time 
coming.' 

The  Magistrates  had   a   good  deal  to  do  in   enforcing   the  discipline  of  the 
Church.     On  5th  July  1671,  the  minister  informed  the  Session  'that  there  were 
many  who  did  not  keep  the  diets  for  examination,   whereupon  the  Magistrate 
>  Aota  of  the  FarliMnonti  of  Sootland,  voL  vii.  p.  263. 
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promised  to  interpose  their  authority,  and  to  cause  such  as  were  gniltf  in  tlni 
particular  attend  the  diets  appointed  by  the  minister.'  On  another  ooeuioa, 
in  1684,  '  the  Session  appointed  the  Magistrates,  Town  Clerk,  mid  WlUita 
Ochterlony,  to  meet  and  consult  of  affairs  relating  to  the  Church/ 

The  civil  and  eooleaiastical  authorities  were  not  always  at  one  with  e«ch  other. 
There  was  a  difference  between  them  in  1672  concerning  a  small  nistt<>r,— Uu* 
appointment  of  a  church  officer  or  beadle.  A  certain  John  Christie  hsd  btcn 
elected  to  this  office,  the  duties  of  which  were  of  a  nmltifarious  character.  T)m 
Magistrates  assisted  at  the  election,  but  soon  afterwards  the  Town  Counei]  [At 
Christie  out  of  his  place,  '  because  he  declined  to  deliver  the  have-roU  of  the  batgh, 
without  the  consent  of  the  minister  and  command  of  the  Session,  from  whom  h« 
had  received  it,  to  the  Magistrates.'  Those  present  at  the  meeting  declared  th»i 
the  Magistrates  and  Council  '  had  never  chosen  any  one  for  burying  of  the  detd,' 
and  that  the  church-officer  had  always  been  elected  by  the  minister  and  sMBon, 
the  Magistrates  assisting,  but  only  as  members  of  Session.  For  the  protection  oi 
the  respective  interests  of  the  Town  Council  and  Kirk-Session  in  this  boaintHi  Ikt 
Provost,  John  Aikman,  and  the  minister,  James  Carnegie,  took  legal  tnjitraiiMl>U> 
The  Session  being  of  opinion  that  their  officer  was  not  deserving  of  censara,  tht^ 
continued  him  in  his  office  '  upon  these  terms  and  conditions :  that  he  sboold  uJn 
the  charge  of  the  town's  cattle,  as  others  have  done  before  him  ;  at  the  same  tinMi 
that  he  should  learn  to  be  more  formal  in  his  proclamation  of  the  bariah  ud 
ringing  of  the  bell, — as  to  the  two  last  several  complained  that  he  had  faiUd  in 
them.'  A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1678,  there  was  another  question  aboatskitk- 
officer,  but  with  that  the  Magistrates  had  nothing  to  do.  William  Dall,  whotkM 
filled  the  office,  *  being  commanded  by  the  minister  and  Session  to  nnow  tk* 
rubbish  that  was  about  the  church,  and  to  take  in  the  sUtee  that  were  Isft  onr 
the  slating  the  poich,  plainly  denied  to  do  it ;  therefore  be  was  depoaed  from  u 
office,  he  refusing  to  serve  any  longer  in  that  station.' 

The  Magistrates  came  before  the  Kirk-Session  on  17th  October  1679  •* 
petitioners  against  a  lady.  Patrick  Wallace,  provost,  William  Ochterioo?  «'' 
John  Kid,  bailies,  and  James  Dalgety,  complained  that  '  Eupbemia  Ochtafkojt 
spouse  to  John  Aikman  of  Caimie,  had  scolded  them  publicly,  they  beia^  w^H 
in  judgment  in  a  fenced  court,  calling  them  rascals,  knavet,  and  oartar-foUo** 
The  lady  was  cited  before  the  Session  three  several  times,  but  did  not  obej^ 
citation,  and  in  consequence  her  case  waa  referred  to  the  Presbytery.  Pro«"* 
Fithie  and  Bailie  Hamilton,  however,  were  appointed  '  to  speak  with  her,  and  >• 
see  if  she  could  be  reclaimed  by  fairness  before  the  meeting  of  tiw  PntbytiT- 
This  attempt  to  bring  tlie  wife  of  Csurnie  to  a  sense  of  her  wick«do««i  in  toi0>% 
the  Miigistrates  having  failed,  the  case  came  before  the  Preabyttry  oo  Vtk 
November.  Two  of  the  brethren  were  appointed  to  speak  with  tha  smoM 
and  she   admitted   to  them  that  she  called  the  Magiatr»ta«  cartaMelkms  ^ 
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denied  that  she  called  them  knaves  ;  of  the  '  rascals,'  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
said.  Possibly  l>ecaufle  it  was  a  lady,  and  one  of  some  importance,  whom  they  had 
to  do  with,  the  Presbytery  deemed  it  proper  to  take  the  advice  of  the  brethren  of 
Dundee  and  Brechin  as  to  what  they  should  do  in  the  business.  This  being  done, 
the  Dundee  and  Brechin  brethren,  '  because  of  some  private  settlement  between 
the  parties,  and  other  reasons,  judged  it  moat  fitting  to  see  if  the  Presbytery  could 
take  it  away  in  an  amicable  way.'  The  Presbytery,  considering  this,  and  also  that 
the  Magistrates  declined  to  pursue  their  complaint,  appointed  Mr  John  Balvaird 
and  Mr  John  Johnstone,  together  with  Mr  Patrick  Strachan,  the  lady's  own 
minister,  'to  go  to  her,  and  labour  to  convince  her  of  her  passionate  failings  in 
the  matter,  and  of  her  neglect  of  ecclesiastic  discipline,  and  to  labour  to  bring  her 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  same,'  The  laboui's  of  the  three  brethren  were 
attended  with  but  indifferent  success.  Mrs  Aikman,  after  'serious  exhortation,' 
was  brought  to  the  point  of  acknowledging  that  '  she  was  sorry  for  any  offence  she 
had  given  to  God  in  the  matter,'  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  confessed  to  like 
regret  for  her  offence  as  against  the  Magistrates.  However,  the  Presbytery  felt 
that  it  was  expedient  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  they  had  got.  Considering  all 
the  circumstances,  and  that  '  the  insisting  any  further  wsjb  like  to  raise  new 
discords,  they  judged  it  convenient  to  deeist  from  public  proceedings  in  the 
matter.'  At  the  same  time,  they  ordained  the  minister  of  Arbroath  to  show  to 
his  Session  that  what  the  Presbytery  had  done  was  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
Euphemia  Ochterlony,  although  she  seems  to  have  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
civic  dignitaries  of  her  time,  was  herself  a  daughter  of  a  provost  of  Arbroath. 
Her  husband  was  of  a  family  who  long  held  a  good  position  in  the  shire,  and 
several  members  of  it  rose  to  distinction.  She  had  a  family  of  six  sons  and  four 
daughters,  and  she  witnessed  the  death  of  almost  all  her  childi-en. 

The  activity  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  Arbroath  extended  to  the  affairs  of  families 
and  neighbours.  In  October  1670,  'it  was  recommended  to  the  elders  to  use 
diligence  in  settling  of  differences  among  neighbours  before  the  communion.'  In 
1677,  on  28th  June,  James  Mitchell,  weaver,  was  fined  408.  Scots  for  'keeping 
a  servant  without  a  testimonial,'  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  told  that  if  he 
were  again  guilty  of  that  fault  the  penalty  would  be  doubled.  The  Session  were 
informed  in  1680  '  that  there  was  a  woman  in  town  who  pretended  to  be  a  diviner 
and  revealer  of  secrets  ;  and  that  several  in  town  had  consulted  her,  much  to  the 
dishonour  of  God,  [and]  the  scandal  of  their  profession ;  and  that  several  contests 
and  discords  were  like  to  arise  among  the  nearest  i-elations  by  her  insinuations; 
they  did  therefore  unanimously  appoint  the  said  woman  to  be  put  out  of  the  burgh, 
and  prohibit  all  the  inhabitants  therein  to  consult  her,  or  Kny  other  such,  for  the 
future,  as  they  would  not  be  prosecuted  by  the  censures  of  the  Church.'  Some 
authority  was  exercised  in  matters  of  marriage.  The  Session  ordained  in  1671, 
'  that  no  person  contracted  in  order  to  marriage  should  be  proclaimed  before  they 
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had  consigned  ten  marks  in  pledge,  which  should  not  be  lifted  before  hklf  t  yau 
expire.'  In  1682  the  Session  went  into  &  matrimonial  affair  in  a  most  painstAking 
manner.  There  wa«  a  certain  Patrick  Nicol,  sometime  a  confectioner  in  ArbtvA 
who  had  taken  service  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  an  English  company.  Ht 
had  a  wife  named  Agnes  Findlay,  resident  in  Arbroath,  and  a  false  report  had  got 
abroad  that  her  husband  had  married  again  in  Holland.  In  point  of  fact,  tlie  poor 
soldier  hod  died  while  his  company  were  at  work  on  the  fortificationa  of  Breda 
and  as  he  had  '  lived  and  carried  himself  honestly,  his  corpae  was  hoaoonU^ 
interred  within  the  town  of  Breda.'  The  occasion  of  the  Session's  inquiry  into  tht 
matter  was  that  the  soldier's  wife  wanted  a  second  husband,  and  befora  moetiig 
her  wish  in  that  respect  they  were  anxious  to  assure  themselves  that  she  wu  (m 
to  marry.  With  this  object  they  got  a  satisfactory  certificate  from  the  ofioen 
of  the  company  in  which  her  deceased  husband  had  served,  besides  ooUectioj 
other  evidence  at  home  and  abrocul,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  permit  the  < 
to  marry  again. 

In  the  St  Vigeans  Session  record  it  is  recorded,  on  14th  July  1672, 
Andrew  Fullarton  paid  20b.  '  for  not  fulfilling  his  purpose  of  murriagtv' 
payment  was  probably  for  damages  which  the  Session,  not  the  lady,  bad  BUitaisfi* 
In  one  matter  of  marriage,  the  discipline  of  the  Restoration  Church  wbi  mui^ 
more  strict  than  that  of  the  Church  of  the  present  day.  This  instruction  to  the 
clergy  by  Archbishop  Sharpe  and  bis  Synod  occurs  under  date  4th  Jt/mtn 
1671  ; — '  The  Lord  Archbishop  and  Synod,  being  informed  that  some  minittiai' 
the  diocese  had  niari-ied  some  persons  on  one  proclamation,  or  on  throe  p<^ 
clamations  in  one  day,  judge  that  this  practice  is  very  censurable,  as  being  ipiMt 
the  constitution  and  canons  of  this  Church  :  and  all  ministers  are  prohibitiii  ^ 
fall  into  this,  under  pain  of  suspension.'  Another  instruction  by  tite  Archbiilwp 
and  Synod  was  levelled  at  '  Gretna  Green '  marriages.  Perrcus  geiag  to  tb 
Border,  and  marrying  there  in  contempt  of  the  order  of  the  Church,  vera  < 
'  delated  '  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  suspended  from  the  aacnuneot. 

'Collections'  were  made  in  1674  and  1682  in  some  of  tiie  churcfam  witJus' 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery  for  unfortunate  Scotsmen,  especially  for  a  tew,  nstivO 
of  the  Fife  burgh  of  Pittenwcem,  who  had  been  captured  by  Algecine  piffle 
The  object  of  these  collections  was  to  raise  money  for  their  raoaom.  Abovi  ^ 
same  time  that  the  collection  was  made  for  the  Pittenweem  prisouMn  at  Al|*ii^ 
there  wore  also  collections  at  Arbroath  for  building  or  r«p«inng  tbv  ksiioV  ^ 
Burntisland,  and  for  a  bridge  over  the  Leven  at  Dumbarton.  TbcM  aJM^ 
were  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  diocesan  Synod  oniefed  thst  '^ 
collections  be  gathered  by  ministers  in  their  congregations  bai  mnA  al  ■** 
recommended  by  the  Synod,'  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  ORkv  •ffiBf'  ^ 
benevolences  imposed  by  royal  authority. 

In  the  period  under  notice,  there  was  week-day  as  wdl  as  Soadoy  Mnd**  ^ 
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the  church  of  Arbroath,  and  the  minister  was  recommended  by  the  Kirk-Session  to 
'  Intimate  to  the  [leople,  especially  to  women,  that  they  make  conscience  of 
frequenting  ordinances  on  the  week-days,  but  more  especiaUy  on  the  Sabbath,' 
In  order  that  the  diligence  of  ministers  in  preaching  said  catechizing  might  be 
known,  the  Sjmod  required  that  '  it  be  marked  in  their  session-book  how  often 
ministers  preach  on  the  Sabbaths  ;  and  that  they  catechize  one  day  in  the  week, 
except  in  seed-time  and  harvest ;  and  if  they  be  absent  a  Sabbath-day,  it  is  to  be 
marked  who  preached  for  them.'  In  accordance  with  this  instruction  from  the 
Synod,  the  brethren  in  Presbytery  were  asked  if  they  did  preach  twice  on  the 
Lord's-day,  and  did  catechize  weekly, — a  question  to  which  they  were  all  able  to 
give  an  affirmative  answer. 

If  a  minister  absented  himself  from  the  Synod  he  was  fined  twenty  merks  ;  if, 
being  at  the  Synod,  he  did  not  go  to  the  opening  sermun,  or  if  he  went  away 
before  the  close  of  the  Synod,  he  was  fined  ten  merks.  The  fines  were  to  be 
employed  for  such  pious  uses  as  the  Archbishop  and  the  Synod  should  determine. 
Under  the  present  government  of  the  Church,  a  minister  is  prvujtically  at  liberty 
to  absent  himself  from  his  Presbytery  for  an  almost  indefinite  period  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  if  he  did  so  for  two  days  togptber,  without  having  a 
lawful  excuse,  he  was  reported  to  the  Synod.  The  system  of  making  inquisition 
at  meetings  of  Presbytery  into  the  l^ehaviour  of  the  members,  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  were  conducting  themselves  in  accordance  with  their  profession,  was 
strictly  kept  up. 

Both  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  the  Presbjrtery  had  a  bursar,  a  student 
of  divinity  at  one  or  other  of  the  Universities,  and  the  various  parishes  within  the 
bounds  contributed  to  the  bursary.  Passing  for  a  moment  into  a  later  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  noticed  here  that  in  1707  there  was  a 
proposal  before  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  '  that  the  bursary  money  be  given  to 
deserving  probationers,  many  of  them  being  in  great  straits,  and  some  of  the 
students  of  divinity  making  no  good  use  of  theii-  bursaries.' 

The  episcopate  restored  by  James  VI.  in  1606,  after  its  abolition  fourteen 
years  before,  continued  by  Charles  I.,  and  again,  after  the  Commonwealth, 
re-established  by  Charles  II.,  was  an  addition  to,  rather  than  a  supersedure  of, 
the  Presbyterian  government  of  the  Church  els  established  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  1592.  Early  favoured  in  the  North,  it  came  to  be  in  the  ascendant 
there,  but  the  local  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  in  kirk-sessions 
and  presbyteries,  was  but  little  affected  by  the  alternations  between  Episcopcusy 
and  Presbytery.  The  kirk-sessions,  the  radical  courts  of  the  Church,  continued  in 
full  operation.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  presbyteries  fell  into  temporary 
abeyance  ;  but  it  was  not  so  in  Angus,  where  the  presbyteries,  though  with 
restricted  powers,  and  subject  to  episcopal  jurisdiction,  continued  to  administer 
the  ecclesiastical  business  of  their  respective  districts.     There  are  not  many  hints 
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in  the  local  records  aa  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  daring  the  Rertontkn 
p«riod,  but  it  was  in  the  main  non-liturgical,  as  indeed  that  of  the  Sceltiiti 
Episcopilians  continued  to  be  until  well  on  in  the  eighteenth  centurj.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  local  records  that  in  1663  there  was  aa  tnoch  of 
liturgical  service  as  was  represented  by  the  fact  that  repetition  of  the  CrMd,  tbt 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Doxology,  formed  an  ordinary  part  of  public  wonhip.  At 
a  meeting  in  that  year,  the  brethren  were  asked  if  they  continued  the  uie  of  th« 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Doxology,  and  they  answered  affinnstiwlj. 
The  communion  was  according  to  the  present  practice  of  the  Chnrch,  tJw 
communicants  sitting  at  tables.  There  is  a  notice  of  this  in  the  record  (A  tk« 
Arbroath  Kirk-Session,  under  date  30th  June  1675.  It  consists  of  an  Vffaai^ 
ment  of  the  order  for  observing  the  communion  :  <  This  day  the  minister  tod 
Session  appoint  Jo.  Lyell,  John  Mudey,  Geo.  Allardyce,  and  James  GanlyM  for 
conveying  the  elements  along  the  tables  at  the  ensuing  communion  ;  Jha  Bind, 
Ja  Webster,  yr.,  Ja.  Hailes,  and  James  Stevenson  for  collecting  the  tokuitdd 
money."  And  again,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  in  reference  to  the  same  oommonioo: 
'  William  Ochterlony  and  William  Reuny  are  also  to  help  in  conveying  the 
elements,  and  James  Johnston  to  stay  in  the  session-house  to  attend  the  drtviot 
and  conveying  the  wine.'     These  appointments  indicate  a  form  of  c  tlie 

same  as  is  at  present  oljserved.     The  reference  to  the  collecting  of  ii        ^  J* 

customary  Sunday  collection  by  the  elders  of  the  offerings  of  the  oongregatioit 
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DISCIPLINE    OF   THK    PRKSBTTRRIAX   CHCRCH. 


THE  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath  give  a  faithful  pieton  A 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  this  district  of  the  country  in  the  e*rly  jw*  <• 
the  Revolution  Church,  when,  either  from  political  or  eooleaiiutioal  rcMStfi 
or  both,  Presbyterianism  was  not  popular  in  Angus.  It  may  he  inferred  fr** 
what  has  been  stated  in  preceding  chapters,  that  the  district  waa  not  f*rt>i*  <" 
martyrs  or  confessors  to  tho  Covenant.  The  only  Covenanter  of  whom  we  h*" 
any  trace  in  the  local  records  of  the  Church  was  a  certain  Henry  Mattbc*.  i" 
Arbirlot,  who  in  1706  was  reported  to  the  Presbytery  aa  %  person  who  '^ 
suffered  much  under  the  late  Goreruuient  for  his  respect  to  Presbytery.'  H*  ^ 
fallc^n  into  indigent  circumstances,  and  the  Presbytery  made  a  coUeotion  ifltlN^ 
churches  for  his  relief.  In  1701>,  they  reported  to  the  Comminion  of  AmdM^ 
that  there  were  '  no  sufferers  from  the  late  Prelacy  within  their  boanda.' 
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Lmidat  its  jealoosj  of  the  tolerated  Episcopaliftn  ministers,  its  struggles  with 
intmdera,  ita  watchfuiness  over  affairs  of  State,  the  Revolution  Church  did  not 
neglect  its  own  discipline.  Looking  to  itself  in  this  matter,  the  Presbytery  of 
Arbroath,  in  August  1711,  found  that  the  brethren  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  in  Presbytery  so  punctually  as  they  ought.  To  correct  this  evil,  they 
rwolved  that  every  member  who  was  not  at  the  meeting  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  should  pay  a  fine  of  2s.  6d.  to  the  poor,  unless  he  hivd  a  valid  excuse  for 
bis  abMnce.  Quit«  a  sufficient  excuse  for  absence  was  sometimes  found  in  the 
state  of  the  weather,  which  occasionally  prevented  the  Presbyteiy  from  meeting. 
The  country  at  that  time  was  not  so  well  intersected  with  roods  as  it  is  now  ;  the 
rosds  which  were  in  existence  were  not  good,  and  where  they  crossed  waters  it 
was  frequently  at  a  ford  only,  not  by  a  bridge,  so  that  heavy  rains  interrupted 
tntffic. 

Th«<  Presbyter}'  after  the  Revolution,  as  before,  continued    to  keep  a  shai-p 

^Jookout  for  '  Papists.'     Roman  Catholics  were  looked  upon  as  ii  principal  cause  of 
iie  divisions  in  the  nation  at  that  time.      In  1707,  it  was  ascertained  that  there 

'were  none  of  them  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  except  in  the  town  of 
Arbroath.  There  were  two  there — John  Wallace,  and  Isobel  Farquharson,  relict 
G«orge  Brockie,  notary-public.  The  lady  drops  out  of  sight,  but  Mr  Wallace 
the  attention  of  the  Presbytery  for  some  years.  He  had  been  in  France, 
sod  he  became  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  of  whom  a 
notice  is  given  in  the  immediately  succeeding  chapter.  Having  been  complained 
against  by  the  Presbytery,  and  cited  to  trial,  he  disappeared  from  the  district. 

In  the  year  1711,  on  7  th  February,  the  PresViytery  passed  a  resolution  which 
reveals  a  remarkable  state  of  things.  They  agreed  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Synod  the  circumstance  of  women  travelling,  and  bringing  forth  children  on 
the  road,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  refusing  to  meddle  with  them.  As  the 
Presbytery  had  found  it  necessary  to  notice  this,  it  may  be  inferreti  that  it  was  a 
common  occurrence.  The  country  was  at  the  time  infested  with  vagrants.  As  to 
the  matter  of  marriage,  *  penny  weddings '  were  strictly  prohibited  by  Acts  of 
Assembly  and  Synod,  as  being  a  cause  of  immorality ;  and  in  1718  the  Presbytery 
ordained  that  persons  contracted  in  marriage  should  )>e  taken  l)ound  to  have  no 
such  weddings.  Several  enactiments  were  made  by  the  Kirk-Seasion  of  Arbroath 
with  regard  to  marriages.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  1733  that  the  Rirk-Session 
first  gave  formal  sanction  to  proclamation  of  banns  on  one  Sunday,  instead  of 
three  Sundays  in  succession.  This  it  did  by  imposing  a  higher  fee  for  proclama- 
tions in  one  day.  The  celebration  of  marriage  in  church  was  common.  On 
11th  September  1734  the  Kirk-Session  enacted,  'that  all  persons  who  should 
llsreaft«r  desire  to  l>e  married  in  their  private  houses,  and  not  in  the  church, 
ahoaid  pay  for  every  such  private  marriage  £1,  lOs.  Scots  to  the  poor.'  In  1791, 
th«  Session,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  marriages  on  Sunday,  which  they  erroneously 
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declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Church,  instructed  their  clerk  to  gnat 
no  certificate  of  proclamation  until  the  Monday  after  the  proclamation  vu 
completed. 

Sabbath-breaking  continued  to  receive  a  good  deal  of  notice  from  the  locti 
ecclesiajstical  tribunals.  In  1710,  the  Presbytery  prosecuted  a  peraon  befontbe 
Justice  of  Peace  Court  in  Dundee  on  a  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking,  and  decrM  w 
given  against  him.  Again,  in  1718,  the  Presbytery  ordered  proclamation  to  be 
made  from  the  pulpits  against  profanation  of  the  Lord'a-day  by  '  warning  of  pmple 
to  work,'  driving  of  carts,  and  feeing  of  servants, — Sunday  practices  that  hav'  o"' 
been  long  unknown.  A  little  later,  the  Presbytery  agreed  upon  a  suppleineDtvj 
list  of  acts  done  on  Sunday  which  they  included  in  the  sin  of  Sabbath-breiking. 
These  were  :  '  Change-people  entertaining  persons  in  their  houses  during  Din"' 
worsliip  ;  selling  victual  ;  meeting  of  cabals  and  companies  in  alehoawi  aft«r 
sermon,  and  drinking  and  discoursing  on  these  occasions,  particularly  ^Ccr 
marriages,  and  women's  going  to  church  after  delivery  in  child-birth  ;  children 
playing  ;  going  of  mills;  unnecessary  travelling  and  vaguing  [loitering]  in  field', 
gathering  of  pease  and  dulse,  particularly  on  the  iirst  Sabbath  of  May  ;  and  laudrj 
servile  work  performed  in  particular  houses,  as  gathering  of  kail,  casting  oat  d 
ashes,  and  such  like  things.  The  Presbytery  prohibited  these  abus«>H,  and  ord»iMd 
offenders  to  be  punished  according  to  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of  the  OeiKinl 
Assembly.'  In  1726,  the  'crying  of  roups  and  wad-shootings'  receired  tl» 
attention  of  the  Presbytery  as  violations  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Lord'»-d*y.  TW« 
intimating  of  auctions  took  place  in  the  parish  churchyard  before  or  after  Di'nn* 
service,  and  it  was  commonly  a  church  functionary,  the  beadle,  who  niado  the 
intimations.  The  Presbytery,  on  6th  April  1748,  took  into  consideration  '!» 
scandalous  practice  of  making  intimation  on  the  Lord's-day,  in  or  about  the  kirir 
yard,  anent  engaging  persons  to  work  in  manufactures,  shearing  in  han't, 
setting  land  for  sowing  lint,  wad-shooting,  and  other  public  diverstona.'  Il  v* 
Agreed  to  prohibit  tlicso  practices  ;  to  deprive  of  their  fees  those  beodlM  wiionid* 
obnoxious  intimations  on  Sunday  ;  and  to  order  that  offenders  should  b«  pablidv 
rebuked  before  their  respective  congregations.  In  remote  districts  of  the  oooDti^i 
these  Sunday  morning  advertisements  in  churchyards  wore  continued  antil  *<^ 
an  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Even  harvesting  on  Sunday,  especially  in  backward  seasons,  though  it  b  oo^ 
K  ootumon  practice,  would  scarcely  now  be  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  discipKoc  ^ 
has  in  our  time  l»e«n  dt<ff  nded  by  some  ministfirs  of  the  Church.  ThsrR  >*  * 
case  of  Sunday  harvesting  tuentiooed  in  the  records  of  the  Kirk  Homwd  '^ 
Arbirlot  as  occurring  in  1724.  On  25th  October  of  thai  year,  P&trick  Sw* 
conftwH  to  having  been  guilty  of  catting  down  soqo  of  his  com*  on  th«  \jKt* 
d»y,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  done  so,  bat  pleaded  ifpionuiee.  By  ■ff)'^ 
ment  of  the  Sosaion,  tlie  minister,  Mr  Charteris,  'rabacked  him  sharply.'    Wtliip 
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116  of  the  last  disciplinary  cases  of  the  kind  occurred  in  the  same  parish  in 
(836,  during  the  ministry  of  Mr  (Dr)  Guthrie.  The  season  had  been  a  very  rainy 
Dne,  and  on  30th  October  the  minister  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Session 
'  tb»t  it  was  currently  reported  that  oom  had  been  carried  and  stacked  on  the 
of  Peasiehill  on  the  afternoon  of  last  Sabbath.'  The  tenant  of  Peasiehill  was 
I  the  late  Mr  James  Goodall,  a  banker  in  Arljroath,  and  who  had  been  Provost  of 
Hihe  burgh.  Mr  Goodall  was  not  himself  in  communion  with  the  parish  church, 
^Hkhough  he  attended  the  services  there,  but  proceedings  were  taken  before  the 
^Seoion  against  some  of  his  servants  who  were  church  members,  and  ultimately 
the  oaae  was  referred  to  the  Presbytery.  As  the  result,  ecclesiastical  censure  was 
atinced  against  a  number  of  the  offending  persons.  Mr  Goodall  resented  this 
aterfereuoe  with  his  servants,  and  demanded  leave  to  appear  before  the  Kirk- 
ion,  so  that  he  might  be  instructed  as  to  what  law,  human  or  divine,  he  had 
nolated,  in  ordering  his  servants  to  stack  the  grain  on  Sunday.  A  good  deal  of 
antroversy  on  the  subject  followed,  and  Dr  Guthrie,  who  mentions  the  matter  in 
bis  •  Autobiography,'  says  he  discussed  the  subject  with  Mr  Goodall  in  the  manse, 
he  claims  to  have  won  in  the  discussion  a  complete  victory.  Doubtless  Mr 
Goodall  wa«  of  a  different  opinion,  for  he  published  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  his 
view  of  the  case.  The  matter  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  at  the  time.  Mr 
Ooodall  is  not  named  by  Dr  Guthrie  in  his  Autobiogiuphy,  but  is  spoken  of  in 
tie  book  as  '  a  man  of  wealth,  of  gentlemanly  bearing,  of  political  and  social 
luence,  with  large  stores  of  knowledge  and  a  cultivated  mind,'  who  '  stood  in 
aany  respects  the  chief  man  of  the  parish.' 

The  Kirk-Session  of  St  Vigeans  had  sonie  trouble  with  the  fishers  of  Auchmithie 

1739  about  a  matter  of  Sabbath  observance.     A  large  number  of  them  and  their 

rives  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  Session  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  Fourth 

im&ndment.     They  declined  to  come,  and  the  minister  told  his  elders  that  he 

roold  'take  advice  bow   he  was  to  manage  these  obstinate  people,  and  that  he 

would  also  converse  with  Lord  Northesk  to  obtain  his  concurrence.'      The  appeal 

to  Lord  Northeak  was  an  appeal  not  in  this  instance  to  magisterial  authority,  but 

to  feudal  and  landlord  power,  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the  Church.     The  result 

of  the  minister's  conversation  with  his  Lordship  was,  that  he  promised  to  compel 

^nU  who  bad  been  guilty  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  to  wait  on  the  Session,  and  give 

^Bfttisf action.       In  this  way  the  recalcitrant  dshors  were  brought  to  submission. 

^Kbey  were  not  so  very  humble,  however,  but  that  they  felt  themselves  equal  to 

^Ke  ta«k  of  proposing  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  Session.     They  asked  to  be 

^rtboked  in   their  own  seats  in   the   Church,   instead   of   in   the  public  place  of 

repentance,   and   they   undertook,    in    consideration  of    this   concession    by   the 

eccleBiaatioal  authority  of  the  parish,  to  pay  a  guinea  amongst  them  to  the  poor. 

The  Seuion  dosed  with  the  offer. 

1  the  titue  of  the  Reformation  downwards,  the  observance  of  Sunday  in 
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Scotland  gradually  increased  in  strictness.  The  earlier  local  ecclesiastical  records 
show  that  even  when  the  Church,  enjoying  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  civil 
authority,  was  all-powerful  in  enforcing  the  decencies  of  life,  there  existed 
practices  on  Suudny  which  are  now  unknown.  In  reference  to  others,  however, 
the  Puritan  spirit  has  not  proved  itself  strong  enough  to  prevail  against  them. 
Oravediggera,  like  other  workpsople,  prol>ably  do  as  little  work  as  possible  on 
Sunday,  and  interments  on  that  day  are  not  so  common  as  they  once  were ;  but 
church  courts  would  not  now,  it  may  be  presumed,  consider  it  necessary  to 
interdict  sextons  from  making  graves  on  Sunday  under  pain  of  losing  their 
office.  Such  an  interdict  was  put  by  the  Kirk-Session  of  Arbroath  in  1734  on 
John  Leslie,  their  beadle.  On  17th  May  1732,  the  Kirk-Session  enacted  as 
follows : — 

'  This  day  it  was  complained  of  in  session  that  many  people  in  this  town,  both 
old  and  young,  without  necessity,  thronged  both  the  Old  and  New  Harbout-s  every 
Sabbath,  and  often  in  the  time  of  Civine  worship  ;  which  the  Session  taking  into 
their  serious  consideration,  enacted  that  all  persons  that  should  hereafter  be  found 
guilty  of  such  criminal  practices  should  be  prosecuted  according  to  law  and 
appointed  this  act  to  be  intimate  from  the  pulpit  next  Sabbath.' 

There  was  a  sjiecial  attraction  at  the  Shore  in  1732,  the  New  Harbour  (now 
the  Old  HarlxJur)  being  then  in  course  of  construction;  but  this  habit  of  frequenting 
the  harbour  on  Sunday  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  Puritan  conception 
of  Sunday  htu  not  prevailed.  The  practice  has  continued.  This  ezti-act  from 
an  old  record  of  the  Session  is  exactly  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  time,  save  in  the  respect  that  threats  of  prosecution  now  against  persons 
walking  on  Sunday  at  the  harbour,  or  anywhere  else,  are  inconceivable. 

On  5th  December  1732,  the  barbers  in  town  compeared  before  the  Session  in 
answer  to  their  citation,  and  the  record  bears  :  '  Being  accused  of  profaning  the 
Sabbath-day  by  shaNnng  people  and  dressing  their  wigs  before  and  in  the  time  of  the 
sermon,  [they]  confessed  their  faults,  upon  which  they  were  exhorted  to  reform,  under 
the  pain  of  being  publicly  censured.'  In  the  following  extract  from  the  record,  under 
date  31st  May  1733,  a  case  of  Sabbath-breaking  with  aggravations  is  presented: 
*  This  day  David  Carnegie,  shoemaker,  was  delated  for  Sabbath  -  breaking, 
drunkenness,  swearing,  and  maltreating  Provost  William  Wallace  for  reproving 
him.  The  said  Carnegie  being  cited  and  called,  compeared.  Being  accused  of  the 
foresaid  crimes,  judicially  confessed  the  same,  and  the  aggravations  of  his  offence 
being  laid  before  him,  and  he  exhorted  to  repentance,  was  remove<l.  The  Session, 
considering  what  penalty  was  due  to  such  crimes,  agreed  to  this  sentence  :  That 
the  Magistrates  should  tje  applied  to  for  incarcerating  him  for  a  terror  to  others, 
and  appear  before  the  congregation  next  Sabbath  to  be  publicly  rebuked  for  his 
said  crimes,  and  expi-ess  his  repentance  therefor.'  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
record  whether  this  person  was  incarcerated,  but  he  waa  duly  rebuked.     With  a 
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view  to  stop  the  practice  of  drinking  in  poblic-houBes  on  Sunday,  especially  during 
Divine  service,  the  Kirk-Session,  on  13th  November  1734,  enacted,  'that  they 
who  collect  at  the  church  door  shall  go  through  the  town  each  Sabbath,  and  take 
notice  of  persons  drinking  in  taverns,  or  otherwise  idly  employed,  and  report  to 
the  next  session.'  The  elders  did  this  work  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
Magistrates,  as  appears  from  the  following  appointment,  made  on  8th  May 
1766  : — *  The  Session,  with  the  consent  of  the  Magistrates,  appoint  the  elders 
who  collect  the  offerings  at  the  church  doors  to  take  a  tour  through  the  streets  in 
the  time  of  Divine  worship  to  see  if  any  spend  the  Sabbath-day  in  alehouses,  or 
stroll  vagrantly  about  the  streets :  To  rebuke  those  they  find  so  doing,  and  to 
inform  the  Magistrates.' 

Breaches  of  the  Seventh  Commandment  engaged  even  more  of  the  attention  of 
the  ecclesiastical  couits  than  violations,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  Fourth.  It  was 
common  for  the  Session  to  order  lewd  women  to  be  banished  from  the  town. 
When  this  extreme  measure  was  not  resorted  to,  the  offender  had  to  do  penance 
before  the  congregation,  by  sitting  in  the  seat  of  repentance  in  sackcloth.  A 
specimen  of  sessional  discipline  of  this  character  may  be'  given  from  among  the 
OMon  which  crowd  the  roisters.  Early  in  the  year  1733,  there  was  a  woman 
whose  case  the  Kirk-Session  of  Arbroath  had  found  it  necessary  to  bring  before 
the  Presbytery,  by  whom  it  was  remitted  back  to  the  Session,  who  disposed  of  it 
in  this  manner  : — 

'  The  Session,  considering  that  the  said  Agnes  had  appeared  twelve  times  before 
the  congregation  without  any  visible  signs  of  repentance,  found  also  that  she  had 
been  guilty  four  times  of  fornication,  had  not  given  a  true  account  of  the  father 
of  her  child,  the  person  she  accused  being  exculpate  by  the  Presbytery,  and  that 
more  public  appearances  would  tend  to  no  edi6cation,  agreed  to  this  sentence  : 
That  she  must  lie  under  the  scandal  unabsolved,  and  remove  out  of  the  town 
peremptorily  at  Whitsunday  next.' 

This  woman's  sins  had  been  many,  but  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she  failed  to  be 
reclaimed  by  being  compelled  to  sit  twelve  Sundays  in  sackcloth  in  face  of  the  con- 
gregation. Sometimes,  but  seemingly  not  often,  an  offender  contumaciously  refused 
to  put  on  the  sackcloth.  But  there  was  a  remedy  for  that.  A  woman  who  had 
refused  compliance  in  this  respect  was  committed  by  the  Presbytery  to  the 
Magistrates  to  be  imprisoned,  after  which  she  was  once  more  to  be  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Kirk-Session.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  at  this  period  in  such  caaee 
was  as  objectionable  a  form  of  penance  as  has  been  practised  in  any  age.  Perhaps 
it  was  from  a  consideration  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  system,  that  about  the  year 
1748  the  practice  of  'delinquent*'  making  public  appearances  was  temporarily 
suspended  in  the  chaich  of  Arbroath.  From  that  date  the  sessional  sentence  for 
some  time  bore,  that  offenders  be  rebuked  by  the  moderator,  exhorted  to 
rapentance,   and   appointed    to   'give   satisfaction' — the   ecclesiastical    term   for 
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public  i>enance — when  required.  Bat  the  peniuioe  wm  not  required,  a  fin*  fa 
the  Ijenefit  of  the  poor  being  substituted.  Somehow  thia  Christian  merdfolM* 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  'seat  for  repentance'  was  again  occupied, aad 
on  the  sackcloth  being  worn  out  hj  its  frequent  use,  a  new  garment  of  thn  kind 
was  ordered  by  the  Session.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  new  sackcloth  yiu  erer 
used.  As  to  the  seat  of  repentance,  it  was  demolished  when  the  churoii  wii 
repaired  in  1762,  and  it  was  not  replaced,  delinquents  thenceforth  being  rvqiunil 
to  appear  before  the  pulpit  when  rebuked  by  the  minister. 

Mr  Buckle,  in  proof  of  his  statement  that,  '  when  the  Scotch  Kirk  wm  at  tb 
height  of  its  power,  we  may  search  history  in  vain  for  any  institution  which  «n 
compete  with  it,  except  the  Spanish  Inquisition,'  says  a  great  deal  about  the 
tyranny  of  the  kirk  sessions,  or  rather  of  the  ministers.  Of  kirk  lowicmi  h< 
says  :  — '  According  to  Presbyterian  polity,  which  reached  its  height  in  ^ 
seventeenth  century,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  selected  a  oert«in  nsmber  d 
laymen  on  whom  he  could  depend,  and  who,  under  the  name  of  elders,  were  bis 
counsellors,  or  rather  the  tnlnistera  of  his  authority.  They,  when  aaufflbltd 
together,  formed  what  was  called  the  kirk-session,  and  this  little  court,  whisk 
enforced  the  decisions  uttered  in  the  pulpit,  was  so  supported  by  the  supontitiou 
reverence  of  the  people,  that  it  was  far  more  powerful  than  any  civil  triimn*!.'' 
It  is  certain  that  kirk-sessions  did  many  arbitrary  things  \  but  it  is  not  so  obTJoai 
that  in  those  acts  of  theirs  they  were  merely  agents  of  the  clergy.  In  Arbroilk, 
when  the  Kirk-Session  exercised  its  authority,  more  or  leas,  in  all  local  afTain,  It 
was  always  composed  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  burgh,  the  Magistrates  genonll* 
being  included,  and  in  the  records  we  have  found  no  trace  whatever  of  nndoe 
submisBiveneas  to  the  minister.  Coming  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  "■!'*'• 
ever  their  faults  may  have  been,  the  Scottish  clergy  of  that  period  were  not  prose 
to  the  assertion  of  priestly  power.  Probably,  had  their  inclination  bitd  if^ 
course,  the  system  of  giving  public  satisfaction  in  church  would  have  come  toM 
end  sooner  than  it  did,  but  by  the  people  it  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  '  bithioi 
discipline.'  So  strong  waa  this  feeling,  that  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  W 
century,  or  about  the  commencement  of  the  present,  that  public  rebuke  in  ^^ 
Parish  Church  was  discontinued  ;  even  then,  it  was  not  formally  aboliahnd.  '" 
Arbroath,  as  in  other  places,  it  lingered  some  time  longer — in  Arbroath  till  •J*"' 
1833 — in  the  Presbyterian  Dissenting  churches. 

In  the  Session  record  of  date  14th  July  1776,  there  is  a  notice  of  86000*  c^""* 
which  had  lieen  perpetrated  in  the  burgh, — a  murder,  and  several  acts  of  w'" 
murder.  The  Session,  in  consideration  of  these  crimes,  appointed  a  diet  of  pu^''' 
prayer  aud  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  held  on  a  week-day  evening,  *  tb»t  *" 
persons  might  hare  access  publicly  to  implore  the  forgiveoen  of  aiiii  Mod  tv 
mercy  of  Almighty  God  to  the  place.' 
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Attention  to  the  oase  of  scolding  women  continued  to  be  among  what  may 
perhai>8  be  regarded  as  the  lighter  duties  of  the  Kirk-Session.  In  1732,  a  married 
woman,  residing  in  Marketgate,  was  convicted  of  scolding  and  abusing  John 
Anderson  and  John  Wilson,  her  neighbours  '  The  Session,  taking  this  into 
consideration,  with  her  present  insolent  carriage  towards  them,  applied  to  the 
Magistrates  to  punish  her,  who  accordingly  appointed  her  to  prison  till  she  should 
find  bail  for  her  better  behaviour  for  the  future.'  The  same  day  her  husband  and 
sister-in-law  became  bail  for  her,  and  on  her  promising  to  live  a  more  Christian 
life  she  waa  liberated. 

About  the  time  (1743)  that  Mr  Purdie,  minister  of  Guthrie,  was  censured  for 
consulting  a  man  who  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  the  'black  art,'  two  persons 
from  Backboath  were  convicted  of  a  like  delinquency  ;  and  as  this  offence  had 
grown  so  much  within  their  bounds,  the  Presbytery  found  it  necessary  to  pass  an 
act  against  necromancy,  to  be  read  in  all  the  parish  pulpits. 

The  practice  of  having  service  on  a  week-day  eawh  week,  as  well  as  on  Sunday, 
was  kept  up,  with  some  intermissions,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  down  to 
well  on  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  year  1726,  Mr  Fergusson,  minister  of 
Arbroath,  was  called  to  account  for  remissness  in  this  matter.  He  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  he  had  frequently  essayed  to  have  such  preaching,  but  had  never  been 
able  to  procure  an  auditor.  He  added,  that  through  the  Lord's  help,  but  obviously 
in  consequence  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Presbytery,  he  was  resolved  to  try  again. 
He  did  try,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  Presbjrtery  he  reported  that  he  had 
preached,  and  bad  an  *  auditor.'  These  week-day  services  were  held  on  Wednesday 
in  Arbroath  ]  sometimes  the  service  did  not  include  a  sermon. 

It  was  not  until  1791  that  the  Arbroath  Kirk-Session  appointed  two  com- 
munions to  be  held  each  year.  A  third  was  afterwards  added.  With  regard  to 
baptism,  it  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  Session  record,  of  date  1778,  that  by  that 
time  private  baptisms  had  become  common.  It  is  stated  that  the  greater  number 
of  children  in  the  town  were  baptized  privately — that  is,  at  home,  not  in  the 
church. 
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THB  KPI8C0PAL  CHUROH — PRBflBYTKRrAN  SECESSION THB    FBBB  CHOBCB — WKSLBTAV, 

OLD   SCOTCH    INDBPENDEKT,    C0VOREQATI0NALI8T,    BVAMQBLICAL    UNION,    BAPTIST, 
ROHAN   CATHOLIC,    AND    CATHOLIC    APOSTOLIC   0HDR0HB8. 


ABOUT  the  year  1712  there  were  two  Episcopal  meeting-houses  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  exclusive  of  the  incumbencies  in 
parish  churches.  One  of  them  was  at  Arbroath,  and  the  minister  waa 
Alexander  Guthrie,  who  had  been  incumbent  at  Keir,  and  of  whom  informatioQ 
was  sent  by  the  Presbytery  to  Edinburgh  in  1715  that  he  did  not  pray  for  King 
George.  The  other  meeting-house  was  in  the  parish  of  Kiikden,  and  the 
congregation  there  was  ministered  to  by  John  Grub.  The  Presbytery  were  very 
jealous  of  these  interlopers,  as  they  regarded  them,  and  of  the  tolerated  incumbents. 
In  1712  they  employed  a  probationer  to  minister  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery.  One  of  their  reasons  for  doing  this  was  to  counteract  the  exertions 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Episcopalian  churches  and  meeting-houses,  who,  it  waa 
reported,  were  'industrious  to  prevent  the  people  from  attending  on  ordinances,' 
that  is,  in  the  churches  which  had  been  supplied  with  Presbyterian  ministers,  then 
numbering  eight  out  of  the  eleven  parishes.  When  the  meeting-house  in  Kirkden 
was  opened,  the  Presbytery  brought  the  fact  under  the  notice  of  Principal 
Carstares.  That  churchman,  a  man  of  consummate  ability,  was  a  moderate 
Presbyterian,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  a  sufferer  in  the  'killing  time'; 
and  it  was  probably  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  often  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  entreaties  of  country  presbyters,  that  the  part  of  Scotland  to  the  north 
of  the  Tay  was  preserved  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  the  very  presence  in  their  parishes  of  the  meeting-house  preachers  was 
an  offence.  In  1712,  the  Presbytery's  representative  in  the  Commission  of 
Assembly  was  instructed  to  lay  before  that  body  '  the  insults  the  brethren  suffer 
from  meeting-house  preachers ;  particularly  that  they  contract,  proclaim,  and 
many,  without  testimonials  of  the  life  and  conversation  of  the  persons  thus 
contracted,  proclaimed,  and  married,  from  the  respective  legally  established 
ministers ;  and  they  send  their  testimonials  to  us,  and  require  us  to  proclaim  in 
our  churches  persons  living  in  the  parishes  where  they  keep  up  their  meeting- 
houses, by  which  means  we  are  discouraged  in  our  ministry,  and  are  in  hazard  of 
loeing  OUT  precentors  and  schoolmasters  ;  the  money  which  comes  by  proclamations 
being  a  considerable  part  of  their  salaries.'     The  Presbytery  derived  some  comfort 
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from  the  fact  that  the  incambents  and  meeting-house  preachers  had  not  formed 
themaelves  into  a  separate  Presbytery,  and  had  not  taken  steps  to  continue  the 
order  of  eui  Episcopalian  clergy  by  granting  licences  to  preach. 

Notwithstanding  the  favour  with  which  its  clergy  were  commonly  regarded,  it 
was  impossible  for  Episcopacy  to  maintfliin  its  position  throughout  the  district. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Scotland  was  too  poor  to  support  on  an  extensive 
scale  a  rival  to  the  Established  Church,  even  had  the  conception  of  dissent  been  as 
perfectly  developed  as  it  was  soon  to  be  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  itself.  This 
fact  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  operated,  accordingly,  against  the  success  of  the 
disestablished  Episcopal  Church.  Then,  the  part  taken  by  the  Episcopalians  in 
supporting  in  the  two  Rebellions  the  lost  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  ultimately  came 
to  be  another  reason  for  Episcopacy  losing  much  of  the  ground  which  it  at  one 
time  possessed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  The  lairds — but  with  exceptions, 
particularly  among  the  nobility — held  aloof  from  the  Presbyterian  Establishment. 
As  to  the  people,  they  generally  continued  to  worship  in  their  parish  churches> 
and  for  the  most  part  they,  or  their  children,  became  loyal  Presbyterians,  In 
1742  there  were  three  churches  in  Arbroath, — the  parish  church,  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  and  a  chapel  of  Independents.  The  notices  of  Episcopalian  incumbencies 
in  Arbroath  in  the  eighteenth  century  are  scanty.  Alexander  Guthrie,  from  Keir, 
was  succeeded  in  1710  by  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Robertson,  and  John  Grub 
and  Francis  Rait  were  in  oflBce  in  1722.  During  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  these 
ministers  bad  taken  possession  of  pulpits  of  parish  churches  in  the  district,  and 
afterwards  ofiBciated  in  succession  in  the  meeting-house  of  the  Episcopal ians.  In 
the  unpublished  papers  of  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Jervise  there  aie  two  letters  which 
preserve  the  name  of  a  subsequent  minister  of  the  congregation,  and  incidentally 
indicate  difficulties  which  Scottish  Episcopacy  had  at  that  time  to  meet.  The 
minister  was  John  Coupar,  and  one  of  the  two  lettei-s  was  written  by  him.  It 
was  dated  at  Arbroath,  October  13th,  1731,  and  was  apparently  addressed  to  Lady 
Panmure.     Mr  Coupar  wrote  : 


I  hftve  pre«cb'd  »  great  m«nr  yearai,  and  (with- 
out vanity)  I  Ijelieve  given  latiafaction  is  geDeral, 
tiU  of  late  that  tlie  pwple  of  Arbroath,  who  are 
eritioal  interpr«t«ra,  and  mighty  oioe  and  diaoem- 
iog  in  drawing  inferanoM,  are  pieaMd  to  put 
vido  and  extravai^ant  oooatruotiona  upon  my 
disoounea.  For  it  ae«mi  if  I  declaim  againit 
oovetooaneai  the  icrmon  ii  pointed  against  luoh 
or  lucb  a  peraon.  If  I  reoonuneud  charity, 
benefieenoc,  and  hoapitality,  they  immediutely 
eonclude  that  I  am  preaching  for  my  own  intereat. 
If  I  defend  our  liturgy  and  ihow  it  to  be  a 
treMure  of  the  moat  rational  devotion  in  the 
whole  Chriitian  world,  and  give  it  the  preference 
of  thoae  ineonaiitent  and  oonfna'd  extemporary 


prayen  ated  by  Diteentera,  with  a  lincere  In- 
tention to  reconcile  thoae  of  a  different  penuaaion 
to  the  aenrioe  of  our  Church,  and  at  the  lama 
time  to  confirm  and  establiih  aome  amongat  our. 
■elves  whom  I  perceive  fluctuating  and  halting 
between  two  opinions,  and  they  look  upon  it  as  a 
matter  of  iudifferenoy  with  whom  they  join  in 
wocvhip,  then  I  am  represented  aa  speaking 
against  the  Govemment.  And  therefore  I  beg 
leave  (Madam)  to  observe  that  my  case  ii  most 
singular  and  unprecedented,  if  I  must  be  con- 
demn'd  for  these  doctrines,  and  particularly  for 
vindicating  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church,  and  even 
by  thoae  who  pretend  to  be  members  of  it, 
especially  when  I    have   the  authority  of   our 
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leAmed  biMho]>t  Ami  grcateit  doeton  to  jiutify 
uid  mpport  my  lentiroeiiU  on  thmt  bead ;  and  I 
make  do  doubt  but  your  Ladytbip  will  be  of  tb? 
Mine  opinion,  under  whoM  patronage  in  m  just  a 
oftUM  t  ifaall  pay  the  lea*  regard  to  all  the 
ntalerolent  tongues  in  tbi<  place,  whoie  rcient- 
ment  proceed*  from  another  cause,  m  I  iball 
make  appear  by  Rotting  tbinga  in  a  clear  light 
wben  I  have  the  honour  to  pay  my  duty  to  your 


liidykbixi  at  Punnone,  *iid  in  otim  ttaitoiO 
embrace  the  fint  opportunity  poaAU.  ffttlki 
wbole,  Uadam,  I  wiah  tbeae  gtntlona  «U  m 
io  very  ready  to  preaoribo  mle*  and  (tnilirNlMB 
to  me  in  preaching  would  be  a<  f  omrd  n  |i<ta| 
directiona  about  my  bonae,  whom  my  hnil^iai 
■elf  have  (uffer'd  extremely  by  cold  aoii  nak, 
and  baa  been  the  reaion  of  my  Ute  trmUani 
and  exp«nii*«  joamoy  to  Edinburgh. 


Lady  Panmure  had  probably  declined  to  interfere,  or  her  interference  had  bm 
of  no  avail ;  for  on  10th  July  1732  Mr  John  Ouchterlonie  wrote  to  'mjLonl,' 
from  Dundee,  {"especting  '  the  present  vacancy  of  the  Episcopal  moeting-how  »tt 
Aberbrothock  occasioned  by  the  wandering  temper  of  Mr  Coupar,'  and  uidn^  bk 
Lordship  to  nominate  a  clergyman  to  supply  the  vacancy.  The  writer  addi:  'I 
need  not  tell  your  LoP  that  its  highly  necessary  that  congregation  lie  prondid 
for  als  soon  as  may  be,  the  greatest  part  of  it  being  commons,  who  if  liiey  iR 
deprived  of  public  worship  for  a  few  weeks  are  in  hazard  of  going  Ixtck  lo  th( 
[E^tabli&heil]  Church  which  by  all  means  possible  must  be  prevented.''  Ew-ly  in 
the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  party  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  opposil 
to  the  introduction  into  the  Church  of  the  English  Book  of  CommoD  Prapr, 
prol>ably  because  it  was  regarded  as  denationalising  the  Church,  and  to  tkii 
circumstance  Mr  Coupar's  troubles  in  Arbroath  were  apparently  in  some  tamm 
due.  In  1711  there  was  published  a  pamphlet,  the  author  of  which  is  deacribed  oo 
the  title  page  as  '  A  Lover  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  and  which  is  <ntitl«i, 
'  Queries  to  the  Soots  Innovators  in  Di^^ne  Service,  and  particularly  M  tl» 
Liturgical  Party  in  the  Shire  of  Angus  and  Places  adjacent  thereto.'  'B* 
paniphk't  is  a  remonstrance  against  the  adoption  of  the  English  Bcrvice*  bjr  tit 
Scottish  Episcopalians. 

The  civil  pains  and  penalties,  im{Ki8ed  in  increased  measure  after  '  the  '^' 
caused  Episcopacy  everywhere  in  Scotland  to  hide  its  head.  Its  diapeli  •*" 
humble  in  appearance,  and  generally  obscurely  placed,  as  if  they  ntther  ihaiuxd 
than  courted  notice.  In  Arbroath,  the  oldest  of  those  old  ohiqwli  wm  sitiaiA' 
about  the  middle  of  Marketgate,  on  the  west  side  of  the  atrMt.  lU  nte  * 
occupied  by  a  modem  dwelling-houae. 

In  process  of  time,  a  party  of  the  Episcopaliaiu  in  8oot)*nd  olilaJBi'  * 
relaxation  of  the  laws  that  pressed  upon  them  by  taking  the  oath  to  Q«renBMnt 
This  party  was  called  the  '  qnaliiied,'  and  Hometimes  tlie  Englinh  RplscopsKn* 
They  had  a  chapel  in  Arbroath  at  the  foot  of  High  Street,  on  the  rait  sid*^  aliW^ 
below  John  Street.  The  building,  which  included  church,  vestry,  and  clargynso^ 
hoxiat*,  may  still  be  reoogiused  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  which  lod  up  to  th«  oht|>^ 
Th«  first  clergyman  was  ordained  by  the  Biahop  of  Dromore.    Aft«rw«idi^  \Mlli«" 

*  MS.  (Jolleetioiu  of  AAdt«w  Jwriia,  toL  iv.,  In  Library  of  goeie^  of  AsttinuHM  of  SMtiM'* 
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ice  WBB  minister,      Contemporaneously,  there  wm  a  nonjoring  congregation, 
were  ministered  to  by  Bishop  Edgar,  in  his  house  in  High  Street.     Bishop 
iry    Edgar,   appointed    to   the   Arbroath    incumbency   in    1732,    and    to   the 
kopric  of  Fife,  Kinross,  and  Clackmannan  in  1759,  continued  to  minister  to 
oon^(Te^atiou  in  Arbroath  until  1768.     On  his  death,  the  nonjurors,  the  local 
entatives  of  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Stuarts,  met  for  worship  in  a  house  in 
11  Terrace,  demolished  some  years  ago.     The  congregation  removed  from  Hill 
Terrace  with  their  minister  to  a  building  which  the  latter,  Mr  Rose,  had  erected 

I  Abbey  Street.  When  the  house  in  Abbey  Street  ceased  to  be  a  chapel,  it 
ame  a  theatre  ;  it  was  then  transformed  into  a  private  dwelling-house,  and 
(t  became  the  manse  of  the  parish  minister.  After  the  death  of  Mr  Rose,  the 
^orors  in  1806  Joined  the  qualified  congregation,  and  together  they  occupied 
a  church  which  they  had  built  in  the  lower  part  of  High  Sti-eet,  and  which  was 
rery  decided  improvement  on  all  their  previous  places  of  worship.  In  1852, 
oongr^ation  commenced  the  erection  of  a  Gothic  church,  with  parsonage, 
I  Bpringlield.  This  church  was  consecrated  as  St  Mary's,  the  same  dedication 
that  of  the  old  chapel,  on  Slst  August  1864.  Since  the  union  of  the 
parties,  when  Mr  Bruce  resigned,  the  Episcopalian  clergymen  of  Arbroath 
been  :  Alexander  NicoU,  who  resigned  in  1811  ;  Alexander  Cruikshank,  from 
who  died  in  1824;  Benjamin  Baillie,  who  resigned  in  1827;  William 
aderson,  who  had  been  incumbent  of  St  Paul's,  Carrubber's  Close,  fklinburgh, 
entered  on  the  charge  in  1828,  and  died  6tb  September  1879  ;  J.  M.  Danson, 
lituted  4th  January  1880,  transferred  in  the  following  year  to  St  Andrew's, 
erdeen,  by  the  University  of  which  city  he  was  made  a  D.D. ;  Qeorge  Dumo, 
sinted  in  1881,  and  transferred  to  Egloshayle,  in  the  diocese  of  Truro,  in  1891  ; 
Charles  Edward  Little,  previously  of  Egloshayle,  who  was  instituted  in  1891,  and 
tmufarred  to  a  parish  in  Yorkshire  in  1897  ;  Walter  J.  Forbes  Robberds,  M.A., 
St  Oermain's,  Blackheath,  instituted  in  1897. 
,  The  Church  of  St  Mary  contains  a  number  of  memorial  or  presentation 
idows  in  stained  glass.  The  earliest — the  large  chancel  window — the  subject 
rhich  is  'The  Ascension,'  was  presented  in  1854  by  Miss  Catherine  Mudie 
itmuies.  In  the  nave  there  are  four  memorial  windows.  The  eastmost,  '  Tlie 
Samaritan,'  was  erected  in  1884  by  the  congregation  in  memory  of  the 
William  Henderson,  M.A.,  for  fifty-one  years  incumbent;  the  next,  'Christ 
HealiuR  the  Sick,'  was  erected  in  1884  by  the  late  John  Traill,  F.RC.S.E.,  in 
iMBioty  of  his  brother  William,  surgeon,  and  his  son  William,  surgeon  H.M.  9l8t 
Argyleshire  Highlanders ;  the  third  window  in  the  nave,  '  He  is  risen,'  was 
Brected  in  1892  by  request  of  Elizabeth  Anne  Traill  in  memory  of  her  mother, 
Margaret  Mill,  and  her  sister  Margaret,  wife  of  David  8.  Cargill ;  the  fourth,  or 
wectmoat,  window,  'The  Raising  of  Lazarus,'  was  erected  in  1884  by  the  Rev. 
George  Damo,  M.A,  in  memory  of  his  wife  Fanny  Elizabeth  Meriton  Dumo. 
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The  west  window  of  the  charoh,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  apoitlea  Pad,  Fetor, 
Andrew,  and  John,  was  in  1885  erected  by  James  and  Mrs  Muir  of  Abbej  Bank, 
in  memory  of  William  Bruce,  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Arbroath,  "ho 
died  in  1807,  and  his  wife  Helen  Forbes  of  Blackford.  This  window  is  iIk  b 
memory  of  William  Bruce,  H.E.I.C.S.,  who  died  in  1865,  and  of  his  wife  Haiipni 
Uill,  who  died  in  1S49.  Among  the  possessions  of  the  church  there  is  s  cbsliot 
of  date  1717. 


The  local  eocleaiastical  records  contain  but  little  notice  of  Prosbyteriaa  diMBt 
from  the  Established  Church.  Any  notice  of  the  older  Seceders  which  doesoontr 
is  tolerant  in  spirit  and  eminently  wise.  With  r^ard  to  the  Relief  ministm,  th* 
Pmbytsry  in  1753  instructed  their  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  'todeiiratbe 
Assembly  to  restore  Messrs  Gillespie,  Hunter,  and  Spenoe  to  the  full  exerciK  of 
their  ministry,  as  such  a  measure,  in  their  apprehension,  would  tend  very  mach  to 
the  peace  and  interest  of  the  Church.' 

The  ob&er^'ation  already  made  with  regard  to  the  poverty  of  the  country  u  w 
obstacle  to  Episcopalian  noncomformity  is  applicable  to  Presbyterian  dissent  fron 
the  Established  Church  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history.  The  first  seotwcf 
were  brought  about  by  a  certain  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  but  it  ii  not  u 
irrelevant  fact  that  they  were  contemporaneous  with  the  revival  of  tnule  u^ 
prosperity  in  Scotland.  The  intrusion  of  unacceptable  ministers  into  pariihM 
tended  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Secession,  but  rather  more  has  been  laid  to  tiw 
aoooout  of  the  law  of  Patronage  in  this  respect  than  it  is  fairly  responiihie  (or. 
The  growth,  although  not  the  origin,  of  Dissent  may  be  in  large  raeasare  ex|)Ui»*<' 
by  the  iticreasiug  ability  of  tlie  people  to  support  a  clergy  without  the  parooM 
proviMon.  The  want  of  elasticity  in  the  Elstabli&hment  at  that  time  was  anotbtf 
oiroumetaDoe  strongly  tavourablts  to  the  growth  of  Dissent  Before  the  Ciiiinib 
entered  on  its  Church  Extension  Scheme,  many  of  its  uiinisters  and  peofilt  *C* 
diapWH)  to  help  rather  than  retard  the  erection  of  churches  of  tlie  fleoawinni  to 
miH^t  in  BOUH'  measure  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  limt  cH>wgregation  of  Presbyterian  Dissent  in  Arbroath  originated  in  178- 
ITje  Itev.  Andrew  Arrott,  minister  of  Dunnichen,  separated  from  th«  E»uUi«'>- 
mi>nt  in  (>cto>>cr  1742,  and  became  minister  of  a  Seceding  congn^stioo  (^ 
Duuibairow.  whicti  he  founded.  The  Seoeden  in  Arbroath  had  been  in  thebslii* 
of  worshipping  at  Duoibarrow,  bat  in  1782  they  got  themaelvee  fornwd  into  * 
•e{Mwate  oougregation,  in  oonneotion  witli  the  Antibargher  party  of  the  Ssmb"* 

the  laiae  ecclesiastical  oonaection  which  they  had  at  Dambmrow.     Tka  ^ 

ui«oUhg.plaoe  of  the  congregation  was  a  building  on  the  site  of  vhioh  the  ?^ 
Ot&K»  now  stands,  and  they  worshipped  there  until  1791,  when  Utey  ipuiaired  tt* 
meetiny-hoose  in  North  Grimsby  StreeL  A  session  had  been  caulitatad  ia  1*^' 
and  ia  1 7S9  the  oo&gregatioa  called  a  minister,  James  Miller,  Crooi  OoBrM^  *^ 
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wioepiing  the  call,  was  ordained  by  the  General  Associate  Presbytery  of  Forfar  on 
16tii  Jaly  of  that  year.      Mr  Miller  was  loosed   from  his  charge  in  1819,  and 
eiiugrat«d  to  America,  where  he  died.     Joseph  Hay,  Alyth,  the  next  minister,  was 
ordained  on  16th  October  1823,  and  continued  in  office  until  his  death  on  11th 
July   1869.      He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Johnstone,  LL.B.,  Biggar,  who  was 
ordained  on  4th  December   1860,  was  translated  to  Parliamentary  Boad  Church, 
Glasgow,  on  6th  December  1871,  had  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  by 
the   University  of   Edinburgh,  and    in    1871    was    appointed    Professor  of   New 
Teatament  Exegesis  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Unite«l  Presbyterian  Church. 
Through  unions  of  the  Seceding  bodies,  the  congregation  bad  come  to  be  con- 
nected first,  in  1820,  with  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  then,  in  1847,  when 
that  Church  amalgamated  with  the  Belief,  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
^^sring  Mr  Johnstone's  ministry  they  removed  from  North  Grimsby  Street  to  a 
^■Bw  church  which  they  had  built  in  Princes  Street.     The  old  church,  historically 
Hblteresting  aa  being  the  tirst  of  the  Secession  churches  in   Arbroath,  w  now  a 
flax   warehouse.      The    memorial-stone  of   the  new  church  was  laid   by  one   of 
the  elders,  Provost  Lumgair,  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Arrott  of  Dunnichen. 
Hb/b   church  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  Sunday,  27th  January    1867,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Macleod,  Birkenhead.     In  succession  to  Mr  Johnstone,   Archibald 
^^.   Cameron    was    ordained    on    26th    March    1873 ;    was    inducted   minister    of 
^Honth  College  Street  Church,    Edinburgh,   has  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
^U.D.,    and    was   succeeded    in    Princes    Street   Church   by    James    Murray,   who 
was  ordained  to  the  charge  In  1882.      In   1894  the  church  was  presented  with 
a  beautiful  communion  service,  in  silver,  by  the  late  Mrs  Corsar,  of  The  Elms, 
and  Mr  Corsar, 

In  point  of  time,  the  second  congregation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 

Krbroath  is  the  one  now  worshipping  in  Erskine  Church.     The  congregation  dates 
m\  about  the  year   1812.      In   Dr  Mackelvie's  'Annals'  it  is  stated  that  it 
riginated  in  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  a  number  of  persons  in  Arbroath  with  the 
doctrines  taught  in  the  Establishfd  Church,  and  the  preference  they  had  l)een  led 
to  give  on  examination  to  the  principles  of  the  Secession.'^     The  authority  for  this 
jtatemept  is  not  given.    The  congregation,  which  was  at  first  small,  did  not  connect 
^^^Hlelves  with  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  which  the  congregation  in  North  Grimsby 
^HRnd  a  part,  but  with  the  Associate  or  Burgher  Synod.     For  a  number  of  years 
^■tey  met  in  a  room  or  hall  called  Croall's  Room,  which  stood  in  what  is  now  John 
^BlrMt.     Afterwards  they  removed  to  the  Trades'  Hall.     The  first  sermon  preached 
Bw  ilia  congregation  was  by  the  Rev.  Mr  King,  Montrose.     They  had  frequently 
•crmon   from  him  and   from  the  Rev.  Mr  Blackadder,  Brechin.      In  1814  the 
Aswciate  Presbytery  of  Perth  agreed  to  send  preachers  to  the  congregation,  but  it 
juit,  until  after  the  two  sections  of  the  Secession  had  united  that  a  minister 
1  Ajuula  and  Statiitio*  of  the  United  Precby terUu  Ohuroh,  p.  86. 
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was  ordained.  The  congr^ation  had  built  in  Fore  Abbey  Street  a  meetiag-lnaM 
of  an  anpretending  character,  which  was  opened  in  1821.  The  building  «m  tkm, 
*&d  for  some  time  afterwards,  in  a  very  unfinished  state,  [n  the  year  sftw  tlw 
eliorch  was  opened,  the  congregation  gave  a  call  to  William  Hannaj,  froo 
Wigtown.  According  to  Presbyterian  procedure,  they  appointed  oomtuiaioMnto 
prosecute  this  call.  When  these  went  before  the  Presbytery  they  wbtd  net  «itk 
the  objection  that  their  place  of  worship  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  ocoditun , 
but  Mr  James  Boath,  one  of  the  commiaaioners,  being  equal  to  the  tmrnffuej, 
reminded  the  reverend  gentlemen  that  our  Lord  had  preached  from  anopeabosL 
Whether  becaoae  of  this  argument  or  not,  the  commissioners  carried  thsir  poisti 
and  on  15th  August  1822  Mr  Hannay  was  ordained  minister  of  the  naaptplm. 
He  had  previously  bad  a  call  from  the  North  Grimsby  congregation,  sfter  Ih 
removal  of  Mr  Miller.  There  was  some  dissatisfaction  in  that  congrr^tion  it 
the  time^  and  a  number  of  the  members,  leaving  it,  joined  the  one  in  Fore  Abiay 
Street.  Mr  Hannay  continued  minister  until  his  death,  on  19th  March  1829.  Ik 
waa  mcceeded  by  Peter  Davidson,  from  Dundee.  Mr  Davidson,  who  had  the 
degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  him,  was  translated  to  Edinburgh.  Alexsndn 
Sorley,  from  Falkirk,  was  ordained  minister  of  the  congregation  in  1837.  Daring 
Mr  Sorley 'a  ministry  a  new  church  was  built  in  Commerce  Street.  It  wu  optndl 
on  6th  July  1851,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  King,  son  of  the  mimster  who  proaebed  the 
first  sermon  to  the  congregation  on  its  formation  in  1812.  In  May  1675  Mr 
Sorley,  owing  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  resigned  the  active  duties  of  tlw 
pastorate,  and  he  died  on  23rd  January  1877.  Henry  Angus,  translated  froo 
Trinity  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Sunderland,  had  been  inducted  as  ooUaigM 
and  successor  to  Mr  Sorley  on  9th  February  1876.  In  1889  the  Uiiiveni^«( 
Aberdeen  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 

A  third  congregation,  which  has  been  incorporated  with  the  United  Preabyttfiui 
Church,  was  formed  in  1825.  A)>out  that  time  a  Mr  John  Graham,  a  'loeil 
preacher,  sought  admission  into  the  regular  Wesleyan  ministry,  but  was  i«fiiMi 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  married  man,  it  being  a  mie  of  the  MvUuidtit 
Connexion,  that  their  ministei's  must  nerve  a  certain  iK>no<l  of  proUtioo  •• 
bachelors.  Mr  Graham,  being  thus  denied  admission  into  the  .Methodist  wiiJdUJi 
connected  himself  with  a  body  called  the  Original  Relief  Association,  and  s  obonli 
of  that  connection,  now  called  St  Paul's  Church,  was  built  in  Park  Street  ifl  1*2* 
The  minister  left  Arbroath  in  1827  to  raise  fiuuis  to  help  the  congrrgatioa  to  «•- 
plote  their  church,  but  while  at  Newcastle  he  accepted  a  call  from  a  onnfreprfJ* 
there.  A  Mr  Pullar,  whom  he  had  put  into  his  place  »t  Arbroath,  rotnaijied  till  1^ 
membership  had  dwindled  down  to  fifty-two.  The  eongrpgation  were  receival »" 
the  Relief  Synod  in  1830,  and  in  the  following  year  William  Allan,  from  Totlcro* 
Glasgow,  accepted  a  call  to  be  their  minister.  Ue  had  in  1828  refused  »  osH  »» 
Park  Street  on  account  of  the  smallneas  of  the  congregation  and  tlie  larReoMi  ^ 
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their  debt  Mr  Allan  was  ordained  on  20th  December  1831.  He  continued 
minister  of  the  church  till  his  death,  on  22Dd  October  1871.  In  the  face  of  grsat 
difficulties,  Mr  Allan  worked  laboriously  during  his  long  ministry,  and  succeeded 
in  putting  the  congregation  into  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  James  Howat, 
from  Ayrshire,  was  ordained  in  1872,  and  in  his  time  the  church  has  been  rebuilt 
on  the  old  site. 

The  United  Presbyterians  have  a  congregation  in  Carnoustie,  which  is  about  as 
old  as  the  oldest  of  that  denomination  in  Arbroath.  It  was  formed  in  1789.  The 
first  place  of  worship  was  a  meeting-house  erected  on  Barry  Muir.  On  a  population 
springing  up  at  Carnoustie,  the  congregation  in  1810  demolished  their  church,  and 
re-«rected  it  with  the  same  materials  at  the  west  end  of  the  village,  where  it  was 
known  as  '  The  Red  Kirk.'  Their  lirst  minister  was  Simon  Somerville,  ordained 
in  1791.  The  succeeding  ministers  were :  John  Murray,  1806  ;  James  Chapman, 
1822;  Lawrence  Pitcaithly,  1834;  G.  J.  Mackenzie,  1846;  John  P.  Millar, 
ordained  9th  January  1849,  and  who,  having  resigned,  was  followed  in  the  charge 
by  John  F.  Dempster,  ordained  in  1876.  A  new  church,  the  foundation-stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  the  then  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  was  opened  in  1873  by  Dr  Fergus 
Fergusson,  Glasgow. 


In  the  year  1804,  the  New  Light  arose  upon  the  Secession.  When,  in  that 
year,  the  Antibnrgher  Synod  adopted  Voluntaryism,  or  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  by  making  an  explanatory  addition  to  the  Judicial  Secession  Testimony  of 
1736,  the  Old  Light  party  seceded  from  that  body,  and  in  1806  formed  themselves 
into  '  the  Constitutional  Presbytery.'  In  1806  the  Antiburgher  congregation  in 
North  Orimsby  Street,  Arbroath,  had  an  unpleasant  experience  of  that  secession. 
Mr  Miller,  the  minister,  and  a  number  of  the  members,  remained  in  connection 
with  their  Synod  ;  but  others  of  the  members,  about  a  half  of  the  whole  number, 
with  two  of  the  elders,  joined  the  Constitutional  Presbytery,  which  developed  into 
the  Synod  of  the  Original  Secession  Church.  From  1806  to  1821,  the  Arbroath 
meml^ers  of  this  body  worshipped  in  the  Long  Row  Schoolroom.  In  the  latter 
year,  their  tirat  minister,  Benjamin  Laing,  was  ordained.  The  congregation  then 
erected  a  church  in  Maule  Street,  upon  the  site  of  which  a  more  elegant  structure 
has  been  built,  and  was  opened  on  27th  June  1888  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Morton, 
Perth.  Mr  Laing  left  Arbroath  in  1828,  and  became  minister  of  a  congregation  of 
the  Original  Secession  at  Colmonell,  Ayrshire.  He  obtained  the  degree  of  D.D., 
became  a  Professor  in  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  denomination,  joined  the  Free 
Church  in  1852,  and  died  at  Colmonell  on  11th  October  1862.  For  six  years  after 
his  departure  from  them,  the  congregation  in  Maule  Street  had  no  minister.  In 
1834  they  called  John  Sandison,  a  native  of  Caithness,  and  he  was  ordained.  Mr 
Sandison  was  one  of  the  majority  of  the  Original  Secession  who  joined  the  Free 
Church  in  1852,  and  he  remained  a  minister  of  that  Church  till  his  death,  which 
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took  plaoe  at  Edinburgh  on  26th  October  1871.  Mr  Sanduon,  ahortlj  bcfenhii 
death,  was,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  presented  with  his  portrait,  in 
testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  public  generally.  Tbou  of 
the  Maule  Street  congregation  who  did  not  join  the  Free  Chm-ch  retained  poanainri 
of  the  church  property,  but  they  were  so  weak  in  numbers  that  for  foarUwn  jmm 
they  were  unable  to  give  a  call  to  a  minister.  In  November  1866,  Mr  Kirkwood 
was  ordained.  He  died  in  February  1868.  Alexander  Stirling  was  orduned  on 
10th  March  1869. 


The  Free  Church,  the  latest  and  largest  of  all  the  departures  from  theElUhU- 
ment,  started  in  1843,  in  the  district  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  wJA  Amt 
congregations,  of  which  three  were  in  the  town  of  Arbroath.  In  the  town  t»o 
have  since  been  added.'  Soon  after  the  Disruption,  some  members  of  the  Old  wA 
Abbey  Churches  of  Arbroath,  the  ministers  of  which  congregatjons  continned  in 
the  Establishment,  formed  a  separate  congregation  in  connection  with  the  Pre* 
Church,  By  arrangement  with  the  Original  Seoeders,  they  met  for  wonhip  in 
Maule  Street  Church.  Afterwards  they  obtained  the  use  of  the  Trader'  H»1I 
While  there  they  called  Alexander  Hislop,  who  was  ordained  on  8th  August  \U^' 
Mr  Hislop  was  the  author  of  several  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  '  The  T*o 
Babylons,'  It  is  an  uttempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  worship  of  the  Chnrch  o< 
Rome  with  the  Paganism  of  the  old  Chaldican  capital.  On  6th  October  1844  ilw 
congregation  removed  to  a  new  church,  called  the  East  Church,  which  they  h«il 
erected  at  the  foot  of  Boulzie  Hill.  On  22Qd  August  1864,  John  Rotiertwn  *« 
ordained  as  colleague  and  successor  to  Mr  Hislop,  who  died  on  13th  Octolwr  186^ 
In  Mr  Robertson's  time  the  East  congregation  removed  to  a  new  church  *l»ith 
they  had  built  at  Brothock  Bridge,  and  which  was  opened  for  public  worehip  » 
3rd  June  1875  hy  Piincipal  Rainy,  Edinburgh.  Mr  Rol>ertson  was  tran«l»t«i  W 
Pendleton,  Manchester,  in  1883,  and  died  there  in  1890.    James  Wishart  M'livw 


>  It  ia  B  fiuit  of  loine  local  Intereit  tliat  the  fore- 
most man  in  the  founding  of  the  Fre«  Churefa, 
the  Moderator  of  her  fint  General  Aueinbly,  Dr 
TbomaaChalmcra,  wm  when  a  youngmana  resident 
in  Arbroath  u  tutor  in  the  family  of  Dr  Sleven- 
■on,  •  medioal  practitioner,  and  the  then  proprietor 
of  Springfield.  Whvn  be  wm  in  Arbroath, 
Ohatmer*  was  initiated  into  the  maaonlc  myateriei 
M  a  member  of  Lodge  St  Vigian.  He  re-visitod 
Arbroath  on  ISth  Jnne  l&SO,  and  addrened  a 
meeting  in  the  Old  Churah  on  hi«  Mdieine  of 
C'huroh  extension.  Afterward!  h«  was  entertained 
to  dinner  by  memberi  of  the  Presbytery  and  other 
gentlemen.  In  replying  to  the  tonat  of  bis  health, 
which  was  proposed  by  Provost  Allan,  whopresideil, 
bs  ilktad  that  it  was  fort7.oiM  yean  that  very 


day  linoe  h«  had  been  onder  a  roof  ia  AiWffia 
and  the  house  in  whi«h  he  th«n  lived  (SpiikfiA 
belonging  to  the  lat«  Mr  Levsea.  Ta«*  On 
when  Chalmers  re-Tisited  Arfatoatli)  •■*  ^ 
first  he  had  entered  that  day.  H*  bd  *'* 
been  able  to  r««ogni*e  almost  a  sisgb  tM*  >* 
the  town.  Ho  bad  a  lively  r«ouU«et(aa  of  ■W 
Idnd  friends  In  Arbroath,  bat  tiwy  «<»  ** 
more.  He  was  hououriHl  by  tbs  aeqaslatsa*^ 
Mr  Glelg  and  his  family,  and  he  wm  w^J 
have  a  daily  <iuarteTHleok  |iarada  od  tht  i4«r « 
Mr  Miller  and  othon.  TbeapiMafBiNsof  Ai1«*» 
now  was  ahsnged  from  what  it  wss  thn  i  >* 
nothing  read  him  w  iinprvaslvs  a  Ussoa  *•  ws 
Toiee  of  to  many  of  his  furaer  friand*  ne*  ki^^ 
intoiilenos. 
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lOcdAitied  in  1883.     He  resigned  in  1885,  and  tn  the  same  year  Thomas  Stark 
*Alid«rsoD  waa  inducted  to  the  charge. 

Whan  Mr  Crichton  left  Inverbrothock  Church,  the  Free  Inverbrothock  con- 
gregation was  formed.     On  the  firet  Sunday  after  the  Disruption  they  met  in  a 
wooden  erection,  put  up  in  a  garden  in  James  Street,     It  was  constructed  of  the 
materials  of  a  circus  which  had  been  on  exhibition  in  the  town.      In  this  wooden 
houae  tba  congregation  continued  to  worship  from  May  to  October.     In  October 
they  removed  to  a  stone  building  which  had  been  hurriedly  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  present  churcL     That  building  was  taken  down  in  1846  ;   on  its  site  a  new 
^burch  was  erected,  and  was  opened  early  in  1846  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Nixon,  Montrose. 
^■Ir  Crichton  had  the  degree  of  LL.D.  conferred  upon  him.     Alexander  Rust,  M.A., 
^■Lberdeen,  was  on  30th  November  1876  oixlained  as  colleague  and  successor  to  Dr 
Otichton^  on  whose  death,  which  took  place  on  4th  February  1888,  he  succeeded  to 
the  sole  charge.     The  congregation  having  sold  their  church  property  in  James 
Sknet,  it  was  converted  into  public  halls,  and  a  new  church  was  erected  on  the 
lite  of  the  mansion  of  Hopemount.     The  first  service  in  the  new  church  was  held 
^OD  Sunday,  1 1th  August  1889,  when  Mr  Rust  officiated,  but  the  formal  opening  of 
^Me  church,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Walter  Rosa  Taylor,  Glasgow,  did  not  take  place  till 
^vVedneBday,  23rd  October  following. 

The  Ladyloan  congregation  were  in  a  somewhat  exceptional  position  at  the 
iruption.  When  their  church  was  built,  the  troubles  in  the  Church  had  arisen. 
ne  of  the  questions  agitated  was  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  chapel 
linisterik  The  congregation  had  attempted  to  stipulate,  as  a  condition  of  the 
lilding  being  placed  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  their 
iniater  should  have  the  status  of  a  parish  minister  ;  and  when  it  was  found 
»t  at  that  time  this  could  not  legally  he  granted,  the  majority,  adhering  to  the 
Church,  with  their  minister,  claimed  to  retain  the  church.  The  case  went 
ito  the  Court  of  Session,  where  it  was  lost  by  the  Free  Church  party.  They, 
however,  continued  to  worship  in  Ladyloan  Church  until  9th  November  1845, 
when  they  removed  to  a  new  church  which  they  had  erected  in  Dishlandtown,  and 
this  church  woa  opened  by  Dr  Guthrie.  Mr  Leslie,  the  minister,  was  translated  to 
Aberdeen  in  1870,  and  died  on  11th  May  1878.  John  Chalmers  was  ordained  in 
Oetober  1870,  and  was  translated  to  Free  North  Church,  Stirling,  in  1877,    Jamea 

KoffiUSoott,  from  Alloa,  was  itiducted  on  9th  January  1878. 
The  two  congregations  added  to  the  Free  Church  in  Arbroath  since  1843  are 
k^  Street  and  Knox's.  The  first  was  formed  by  the  party  who  left  Maule 
Ik  Secession  Church  in  1852,  and  who  acquired  the  Old  Episco[jalian  chapel 
in  High  Street,  which  was  opened  for  worship  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church 
nn  25th  May  1856.  Frank  Mudie  was  in  1869  ordained  as  assistant  and 
xoccessor  to  Mr  Sandison.  He  died  5th  October  1886,  and  about  three  years 
■fterwarda  two  pictorial  windows  were  erected  in  the  church  in  memory  of  him 
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by  his  widow.  In  1887  John  I.  W.  Pollock  was  indacted.  He  resigned  in  1691, 
and  A.  Morris  Stewart,  M.A.,  was  ordained  in  1897.  Knox's  Church,  built  iulhe 
northern  district  of  the  town,  was  opened  in  1867  by  Dr  Macdonald,  Leith.  The 
first  minister  was  William  Scrimgeour,  inducted  in  April  of  th&t  year.  He  wii 
translated  to  Glasgow  in  November  1873,  and  James  P.  Lilley,  B.D.,  wuord»ii»4 
on  30th  April  1874. 

Of  the  country  ministers  and  congregations  of  the  Free  Church,  Mr  Kirk,  of 
Arbirlot,  abandoning  at  the  Disruption  his  pleasantly  placed  church  and  xatssit, 
bad  for  several  years  to  preach  iu  a  wooden  shed,  a  site  for  a  church  havini;  litvn 
refused ;  and  as  he  could  not  obtain  a  house  in  the  parish,  he  had  to  nsid»  in 
Arbroath,  away  from  the  scene  of  his  ministerial  labours.  A  church  and  niuw 
were  built  in  1854 ;  and  in  May  of  that  year  the  church  was  opened  d;  Dr 
Oathrie,  formerly  minister  of  the  parish.  Mr  Kirk,  who  was  a  man  of  caldnted 
mind  and  dignified  manner,  died  somewhat  suddenly  in  March  1858.  There  it  >» 
the  churchyard  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  also  to  the  memory  of  CbHsou 
Guthrie  Carnegie,  his  spouse.  A  muml  tablet  to  Mr  Kirk's  memory  wu  piiMil 
within  the  Free  Church  of  the  parish  soon  after  his  death.  Two  of  Mr  Kirk's  nv 
rose  to  distinction,  one  of  Uiem  being  Dr  Alexander  C.  Kirk,  an  eminent  en^nMr. 
who  died  at  Glasgow  in  1892 ;  the  other.  Sir  John  Kirk,  Bometime  Her  MftJMty'i 
consul  at  Zanzibar.  At  Arbirlot  Mr  Kirk  was  succeeded  by  Richmond  S.  Tbonuioa, 
who  was  ordained  in  1858,  and  died  on  20th  June  1878.  In  the  fallowing  j'otf. 
Edward  Thomson  Vernon,  M.A.,  was  ordained  to  the  charge. 

Mr  Lumsden  formed  a  congregation  of  the  Free  Church  at  Barry.  Od  bu 
removal,  James  M'Gregor,  afterwards  a  Professor  in  the  New  College,  Edinbiu{b, 
and  who  subsequently  removed  to  New  Zealand,  became  minister  in  1857  ;  Qwdw 
0.  M'Crie,  translated  to  Blairgowrie,  subsequently  to  Glasgow,  and  now  mioi*!'^ 
in  Ayr,  was  ordained  in  1662;  D.  S.  F.  Salmond  was  ordained  io  \W>.  ^^ 
Salmond  was  in  1876  appointed  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  tb«  P"* 
Church  College,  Al>erdeen,  subsequently  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Abcrd»»o 
Univorsity,  and  in  1898  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  Free  CSw*'' 
College  in  Aberdeen.  He  wtw  succeeded  at  Barry  by  William  O.  Still,  who  * 
ordained  14th  December  1876,  aud  died  3l8t  October  1883.  Alexander  J. | 
Campltoil,  M.A.,  was  ordained  in  1884.  At  Carniyllie,  Mr  Wilson  oontiDO«d  •• 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  until  his  translation  to  Dundee.  In  1849  be  *** 
followed  by  John  Gow,  translated  to  a  charge  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  John  Keith, M>^| 
was  ordained  in  1866.  In  1897  Stewart  Crabb,  M.A.,  was  ordained  ooll««if* 
ftnd  laoOMSor  to  Mr  Keith.  Mr  Dymock,  translated  to  Perth,  was  followad  •> 
Oarnouatie  by  Alexander  Comrie,  who  was  ordained  in  1846,  and  died  f*^  | 
October  1680.  James  Philip  was  inducted  in  1881.  For  a  faw  ^ean  tbne"** 
ft  Moond  ooogregation  of  the  Free  Church  at  Carnoustie.  It  had  bckmfpid  to  ^ 
Origin*!  Seoeoiou.     On  the  death  of  the  minister,  Mr  Jamo*  Meak,  tb«  VmifJ^ 
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wished  to  suppress  the  charge ;  bat  the  congr^ation,  declining  to  submit  to  that 
decision,  left  the  Free  Church,  and  obtained  a  minister,  Mr  Whyte,  from  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  connection.  Mr  Whyte  resigned  after  a  ministry  of  about 
ten  years,  and  in  May  1876  the  congregation  was  readmitted  into  the  Original 
Seoesdon  Church  by  the  Synod  of  that  body.  James  Patrick  was  inducted  to 
the  charge. 

Mr  Laird  having  been  translated  to  Cupar-Fife,  William  Masterton  was  in 
1848  ordained  to  the  Free  Church  at  Inverkeilor.  In  1873  the  King  of  Denmark 
conferred  on  him  the  Cross  of  Dannebrog  for  knights,  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Danish  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  John  Adams,  B.D.,  was  in  1888  ordained 
colleague  and  successor,  Mr  Masterton  having  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
pastorate.  Mr  Wilson  continued  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Friockheini  till 
his  death  in  1872.  Until  shortly  before  his  death,  he  filled  the  office  of  clerk  to 
the  Free  Presbytery.  Benjamin  Bell  was  ordained  as  Mr  Wilson's  colleague  and 
successor  in  1871,  and  in  1882  was  translated  to  Withington,  Manchester.  In 
the  following  year  James  Nicoll,  M.A.,  was  inducted  at  Friockheim,  and  in  1891, 
on  the  resignation  of  Mr  Masterton,  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  Presbytery. 
Mr  Nicoll  died  in  1893,  and  George  Burnett,  M.A.,  was  ordained  to  the  charge  on 
29th  March  1894.  A  congregation  was  formed  at  Panbride  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Church,  over  which  Hugh  Martin  was  ordained  in  1844.  Mr  Martin, 
who  aifterwards  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  removed  to  Free  Greyfriars,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1858,  in  which  year  James  Innes,  from  Aberdeen,  was  ordained.  Mr 
Innes  died  in  1894,  and  on  27th  March  1895,  E.  B.  H.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  was 
ordained  to  the  charge.  A  Free  Church  for  the  parish  of  8t  Vigeans  wa»  erected 
at  CoUiston.  The  first  minister  of  the  congregation  was  Andrew  Peebles,  ordained 
in  1843.  Mr  Peebles  died  on  12th  March  1876,  and  Andrew  Morris,  assistant  in 
Free  North  Church,  Stirling,  was  ordained  on  4th  August  1876. 

The  ministry  of  the  Free  Church  within  the  district  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Arbroath  is  in  part  endowed.  The  late  Mr  David  Duncan,  manufacturer  in 
Arbroath,  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money,  the  proceeds  of  which  yield  to  the  minister 
of  each  congregation  within  the  Presbytery  about  £32  a-year.  Mr  Duncan  also 
left  money  to  the  Presbytery  to  form  a  bursary  fund  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church,  those  within  the  district  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Arbroath  having  a  preference.  Another  endowment  was  provided 
by  Fox  Maule,  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  On  the  death  of  his  Lordship's  sister.  Lady 
Christian  Maule,  which  took  place  in  1888,  £20,000  was  paid  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Free  Church  to  provide  perpetual  endowments  for  the  Free  Church  ministers 
of  Arbirlot  and  Carmyllie,  in  the  Arbroath  Presbytery  ;  of  Monikie,  in  the  Dundee 
Presbytery  ;  and  of  Lochlee,  in  the  Brechin  Presbytery.  Each  of  these  endow- 
ments yields  about  £175  yearly. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Arbroath  had  observed  fast  days  eind  other  days  of 
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preparation  for  the  Communioii,  Originally,  the  churches  had  been  u  %«U 
attended  ou  these  days  as  on  Sundays,  but  in  rooent  times  the  attendancr  Ind 
fallen  off,  and  in  1890  the  Magistrates,  along  with  most  other  intmicipal  asUioritivi 
in  Scotland,  formally  abolished  sacramental  fast  days,  and  substituted  fat  dm  » 
spring  and  an  autumn  holiday. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  was  introduced  into  Arbroath  in  the  jaar  1766  bjKr 
Thomas  Cherry,  a  young  preacher,  who  was  only  in  the  second  year  of  liis  Ia'<«ini. 
Mr  Cherry,  when  holding  his  first  service  in  the  town,  took  his  stand  at  Un?  AM*)* 
Pend.  He  had  not  a  friend  or  acquaintance  in  Arbroath  ;  bat  at  the  end  erf  liii 
discourse,  one  of  his  hearers,  Mr  Milne,  a  mason,  invited  him  to  his  house,  uid  Mr 
Milne's  house  became  the  home  for  the  Methodist  preachers  until  a  manaa  •• 
built,  A  year  after  Mr  Cherry's  first  appearance  as  a  preacher  at  the  AbbefPeoi 
it  was  reported  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference  that  the  membership  in  Arbrosik 
numbered  seventy-three.  On  "th  May  1770,  John  Wesley  wrote  :  '1  preaobed  •< 
Arbroath.  The  whole  town  seems  moved.  The  congregation  was  the  largtsl  I 
have  seen  since  we  left  Inverness,  and  the  Society,  though  but  of  nine  mmtlm 
•tiuiding,  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom  next  that  of  Aberdeen.''  Id  the  jstf 
1771,  tho  McUtoilJstA  obtained  '  liJ)erty '  from  the  Town  Council  and  the  Pstnoi 
of  Carmiuhnel's  ]kIortification  to  occupy  a  site  in  Ponderlaw  field,  and  soou  tAtf 
they  built  a  chapel  there.  This  place  was  opened  by  John  Wesley  preaching  in  it 
on  6th  May  1772.  On  the  following  day  the  Magistrates  presented  Mr  WcalfJ 
with  the  freetloui  of  the  Cor|K)ratioD.  Of  this  he  wrote  :  *  I  value  it  as  a  toksn  of 
their  respect,  though  I  shall  hardly  make  any  further  use  of  it.'*  Neither  the  dtil 
nor  eoclesiastioal  authorities  of  the  town  viewed  the  introduction  of  MetJlodiB 
with  any  jealoasy. 

Mr  Cherry  died  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  chapel.  Mr  Wetlsy  nti>* 
quaintly  writes  in  his  'Journal,'  under  date  Arbroath,  May  6,  1773:  'I  task 
Thomas  Cherry  away  with  me,  hut  it  was  too  late.  He  will  hardly  n»uver.  \A 
all  oliaerve  (that  no  more  preachei-s  may  murder  themselves),  here  is 
martyr  to  somaming.'*  It  appears  that  the  liberty  granted  to  the  ooogK 
to  ereot  a  chapel  did  not  carry  with  it  any  title  to  the  site.  In  17S4,  the) 
o(  Carmichael's  Mortification  deemed  it  rxpedient  that  a  feu-rif;ht  afaoQl'' 
grantetl  in  proper  form.  This  was  accordingly  done,  the  charter  betng  msdel 
in  favour  of.  «8  tmsteet,  Joseph  Sandenon,  merchant  in  Dundee^  and  the  i 
in  Arbruatii :  James  Millar,  mason ;  Dand  Patersoo,  merchant ;  John  I^nKj 
weaver;  David  Whitelaw,  weaver;  and  Robert  Milne,  mason.  Of  tatr  Tf^nl 
church  has  been  improved,  and  a  church  hall  has  been  built 

Mr  Wealey  continued  to  visit  the  church  in  Arbroath  pettodic&lly  osUi 
death,  and  ouifonnly  bore  ti«timor\y  to  the  urltanity  and  kiDdlinea  of  Ihs 

•joanalufUwRsv.  J«kaWwl«7{«ULlK4),n>LiiL|k3n.       •/M.^«7.       'Aiiftf- 
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pie,  Mid   the  simple   steadiness  of  his  society.      Probably  with   unconscious 

Bration   Ixith   ways,   h«  spoke  but   indifferently  of  the  morals  of  the  towni 

are  the  introduction  of  Methodism ;  after  that  event,  there  was  no  place  in 

Atland  of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  better  opinion,  in  view  of  the  improve- 

it  which  he  said  had  taken  place. 


Various  congregations  formed  on  tJie  principles  of  Independency  have  from 

»e  to  time  existed  in  Arbroath.     One,  the  Glassites,  met  in  Braick's  VVynd  ;  but 

[ss  well  as  a  congregation  of  Bereans,  is  now  extinct.     It  does  not  appear  what 

the  theological  position  of  the  Independents  who  in  Mil  had  formed  them- 

Ivos  into  a  congregation  in  Arbroath,  but  probably  it  was  Glassite,  and  perhaps 

>ntinuation  of  the  congregation  of  that  persuasion  which  Mr  Archibald,  the 

of    Mr  Glass,  had   founded   at  Guthrie.       The  Glassites  had   no   regular 

try,  and  the  congregation  now  worshipping  in  the  chapel  in  Braick's  Wynd, 

Church  Street,  as  the  street  is  now  called,  are  in  that  position.     They  have 

19    into   poeseasion    of    the    propci-ty    in    succession    to    the    Glassitt^.      The 

kiion  are  few  in  number.     They  bear  the  name  of  Balchristians,  or  Old 

Otcb  Independents.     The  first  services  of  the  congregation  of  which  the  present 

doaoendant,  were  held  in  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Church  Street  and  High 

bequeathed  to  them  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Provost 

um.     The  church  was  erected  in  1783. 

principal  Indef>endent  body  in  Arbroath,  more  commonly  known  as 
itionalist,  owes  its  origin  to  the  religious  revival  in  which  the  Messrs 
jdane  took  the  part  of  evangelists.  The  well-known  Rowliind  Hill,  and  Mr 
Bvillc  Ewing,  who  in  1798  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Lady  Glenori^hy's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  visited  Arbroath 
[June  1799.  They  were  then  on  what  was  called  a  preaching  tour,  and  they 
^ed  in  the  Methodist  Chapel  in  Ponderlaw.  A  congregation  of  Independents 
ring  been  formed  in  the  Masonic  Lodge-room,  a  chapel  was  built  in  Gravesend, 
was  rebuilt  on  the  same  site  in  1816.  In  June  1805,  Richard  Penman  was 
led  to  the  pastorate.  Locally,  Mr  Penman  received  the  title  of  '  the 
lary  Minister,'  and  it  was  his  custom  to  extend  his  ministrations  on  week- 
into  the  neighbouring  villages,  from  some  of  which,  Barry,  Carnoustie,  and 
it  places,  persons  attended  the  Sunday  services  in  his  chapel  at  Arbroath, 
a  ten  years'  pastorate,  Mr  Penman  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregational 
irch  in  Frederick  Street,  Aberdeen.  Under  his  two  immediate  successors  in 
Ifbroath,  Messrs  Anderson  and  Ramsay,  whose  united  ministry  extended  from 
16  to  about  1840,  the  congregation  declined.  In  1846,  John  Gillies  was  sent  to 
kth  as  an  agent  of  the  Scottish  Congregational  Union.  The  congregation 
at  that  time  almost  extinct,  but  it  revived  under  the  lal>orious  care  of  Mr 
bes,  who  i«ceived  and  accepted  a  call  in  1848.     In  his  old  age,  Mr  Gillies,  who 
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a  few  yeiirs  afterwards  died,  retired  from  the  pastorate  in  1879,  and  in  the  same 
year  Alexander  R.  Milne,  Inverurie,  was  ordained.  In  the  end  of  1888  Mr  Milne 
went  to  Australia  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  he 
died  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  on  23rd  December  1889.  In  memory  of  him, 
the  oongr^ation  have  erected  a  mission  ball  in  Green  Street.  James  Wylie  was 
inducted  as  his  successor  in  1890.  Mr  Wylie  having  accepted  a  call  to  a  church 
in  Belfast,  John  Miller,  Leith,  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  in  1894.  In  1866 
the  congregation  removed  from  their  old  place  of  worship  to  a  new  chapel  which 
they  had  erected  in  Queen  Street.  They  are  connected  with  the  Scottish 
Congregational   Union. 

An  Evangelical  Union  congregation  was  formed  in  John  Street  Hall  (now 
St  Ninian's  chapel-of-ease)  in  1863.  On  26th  October  1865,  Gilbert  Paterson 
wag  ordained  as  its  first  minister.  In  1873  he  was  translated  to  Wick,  and  Robert 
Snowdown  was  inducted  on  4th  October  1874.  In  his  time,  in  1879,  a  chapel  was 
erected  in  Keptie  Street,  and  was  opened  by  the  late  Principal  Morrison.  The 
racceeding  ministers  have  been  Daniel  Galbraith  (afterwards  a  minister  of  the 
Free  Church),  inducted  4th  December  1881  ;  A.  F.  Ferguson  (afterwards  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Australia),  ordained  15th  October  1884  ;  Robert  Rae, 
ordained  8th  March  1889,  translated  to  Edinburgh ;  Gordon  L.  Maclachlan, 
ordained  1896.  The  Congregational  Union  now  comprises  the  Evangelical  Union 
and  Congregational  Union  as  existing  in  1896, 

The  Baptist  denomination  was  introduced  into  Arbroath  about  the  year  1810. 
They  were  what  are  called  Scotch  Baptists,  and  until  1873  they  had  no  clerical 
ministry,  the  services  being  conducted  by  elders  chosen  from  among  themselves. 
In  1873,  a  section  of  the  Baptists  built  a  chapel  in  Market  Place,  and  having 
resolved  to  call  a  minister,  John  Macdonald  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  on  3rd 
October  1873.  Mr  Macdonaid  having  resigned,  George  Dumo  was  ordained  on 
13th  January  1876.  The  succeeding  ministers  were  J.  W.  Campbell,  appointed 
in  1882;  J.  Coats  Shanks,  1886,  resigned  in  1891,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
licentiate  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  John  Spenoe,  ordained  in  October  1891, 
and  resigned  in  1893;  and  George  Menzins,  who  was  appointed  in  the  same  year. 
The  erection  of  a  chapel,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  calling  a  minister,  wm 
disapproved  of  by  a  number  of  the  denomination  in  Arbroath,  and  they  continue 
M  a  separate  congregation  without  a  clerical  pastorate. 

About  the  year  1865  a  congregation  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  who 
meet  in  a  chapel  in  Howard  Street,  was  foiTned  in  Arbroath,  and  there  is  also 
(H)e  of  Plymouth  Brethren,     Meetings  of  Christadelphinns  are  held. 

A  branch  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  established  in  the  town  in  1881,  Their 
advent,  with  their  peculiar  methods,  led  to  some  popular  disturbances,  which  led 
to  the  Magistrates  issuing,  on  17th  March  1882,  a  proclamation  prohibitory  of 
such  processions  as  those  of  the  Army.     Some  prosecutions  for  contravening  the 
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proclamation  followed,  and  convlotionB  were  obtained.  One  of  these  cases  was 
carried  by  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  where  it  was  dismiued 
unanimouBly,  the  Court  commending  the  measures  which  bad  been  taken  by 
the  Magistrates  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  town.  The  excitement 
soon  died  down,  and  liberty  to  hold  meetings  and  processions  on  the  streets  was 
granted.     The  Salvation  Army  has  erected  a  hall  in  Marketgate. 


David  Quthrie,  who  studied  at  the  Scots  College  at  Rome,  is  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  priest  after  the  Reformation  that  we  hear  of  as  at  Arbroath.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Scottish  mission  in  1677,  and  he  was  some  time  in  Arbroath,  of 
which,  or  its  neighbourhood,  he  was  probably  a  native.  According  to  Bishop 
Geddes,  while  in  the  town  he  was  threatened  with  capture  by  a  party  of  soldiers ; 
but  he  produced  such  an  impression  upon  their  officer,  that  that  gentleman, 
instead  of  lodging  him  in  prison,  '  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  even  reprehended 
some  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town  who  had  before  given  him  trouble.' ^ 

It  was  about  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  David  Guthrie's  mission  to  Arbroath 
that  the  Presbytery  had  their  trouble  with  John  Wallace.*  In  February  1709, 
after  he  had  been  in  the  town  for  two  or  three  years,  the  Presbytery  found  that 
'Popery  was  prevailing  in  Arbroath,  by  the  industry  of  Mr  John  Wallace,  and  by 
reason  of  his  interest  in  the  place  and  in  the  country  about.'  This  statement  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  Popery  in  Arbroath,  through  the  exertions  of  one  man,  seemB 
remarkable,  especially  as  nine  years  afterwards  the  Presbytery  found  that  there 
were  no  Roman  Catholics  within  their  bounds.  Reference,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
made  in  the  extract  from  the  Presbytery  record  to  the  'interest'  which  Mr  Wallace 
had  in  Arbroath.  He  was  a  son  of  Patrick  Wallace,  provost  of  the  burgh.  John 
Wallace  was  licensed  as  a  Protestant  Episcopalian  clergyman.  After  he  became  a 
Catholic,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  time  before  the  Revolution,  he  was 
employed  as  a  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  he  travelled  with 
them  thix>ugh  France  euid  Italy,  Mr  Wallace  returned  to  Scotland  along  with 
Bishop  Gordon  in  1706.  Having  previously  been  ordained  sub-deacon  and  deacon 
successively,  he  was  on  14th  April  1708  admitted  to  priest's  orders,  and  his  first 
station  as  missionary  was  Arbroath  and  its  vicinity.  In  consequence  of  his  having 
been  complained  against  by  the  Presbytery,  he  was  in  the  spring  of  1709 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Justiciary  Court  at  Perth,  to  answer  the  charge  of 
apostasy,  and  of  seeking  to  pervert  others  to  Popery.  Failing  to  appear,  he  wai 
outlawed.  On  2nd  October  1720,  Mr  Wallace  was  consecrated  at  Edinburgh,  by 
the  title  of  Bishop  of  Cyrrha,  as  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Gordon.  He  was  at  this 
time  al)Out  sixty-six  years  of  age.  Bishop  Wallace  appears  to  have  been  only  the 
third  of  the  Vicars-Apostolic  in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation.  The  first  was 
Thomas  Nicolson,  consecrated  in  1695;  and  the  second  Bishop  Gordon,  consecrated 
^  OordoD'*  CaUioUe  Church  in  Scotland,  pp.  fi63,  G63.  *  Supra,  p.  253. 
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in  1706.  Bishop  Wallace  waks  in  1722  arrested  in  Edinburgh  aa  being  »  prinL 
He  was  liberated  on  bail,  and  having  failed  to  obey  the  citation  to  his  trial,  be  wu 
again  outlawed  ;  but  it  is  added  in  tbe  narrative  which  is  the  authority  for  thii 
notice,  that  'by  confining  himself  to  parts  of  the  country  where  he  «si  little 
known,  he  contrived  still  to  be  of  service  to  the  mission/  Bishop  Wallue  diid 
at  Edinburgh  on  7th  July  1733.  He  was  survived  by  the  prelate  to  whoa  bt 
was  coadjutor.^ 

The  earlier  Boman  Catholic  agents,  notwithstanding  the  appr«;hension  of  lb* 
Presbytery  in  1709,  met  with  no  permanent  success  in  Arbroath  ;  but  upw»rd»o( 
fifty  years  ago,  an  Irish  immigration  having  taken  place,  the  town  was  uinrie  ou«ol 
the  ordinary  stations  of  the  Catholic  tnlssions.  A  church,  together  with  a  houMfor 
the  clergyman,  was  erected  in  Dishlandtown  in  1847,  the  work  being  in  krgv 
measure  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon,  the  then  |>astor.  A 
school,  adjoining  the  clergyman's  bouse,  was  erected  in  1874.  The  church,  •hidi 
ponesses  some  architectural  merit,  was  opened  for  worship  in  October  1847,  ui<i 
it  was  consecrated  on  13th  February  1848  by  Bishop  Qillis.  It  is  dedicktal 
to  the  '  patron  saint '  of  the  town,  8t  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Mr  Gordon  h«M 
the  pastorate  at  Arbroath  longer  than  any  Boman  Catholic  clergynuui  lino* 
tlio  Reformation.  In  1857,  after  l>eing  at  Arbroath  seventeen  yc»n,  he  nt 
removed  to  the  church  at  Dalbeattie,  Kirkcudbright  He  died  at  Ediubotgb 
in  1887.  The  names  of  the  succeeding  priests  are  given  in  a  small  brocharr  ^ 
•One  of  the  Old  AltAr  Boys'  of  the  church,  as  follows: — Fathers  David  M'Arlnt^, 
Lawrence  Dunn,  Dr  Stewart  M'Corry,  Stodart  Macdonald,  Healy,  Patrick  Fs.T, 
187A  ;  Jamea  Harris,  1881  ;  Dean  Geddes,  1885  ;  and  James  Vincent  M'Dotuilil 
D««n  Qeddes  died  in  1891,  and  for  a  short  time,  prior  to  the  ufipointmiMit  of 
hia  nifioeBaor,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Dunkeld,  in  which  tbe  charch  ut 
ArbriKith  ia  8ituat«>d,  discharged  the  piwtoi-al  duties  of  the  charga. 

Thvrc  lUT  Uourisliing  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  all  the  churchei  in 
ArbroMth  and  district.  The  late  Mr  Alexander  Petrie^  who  was  himself  '<" 
A)K>ut  half  a  century  a  Sunday  school  teacher  and  superintendent,  oomninnic«<«d 
to  Mw  author  some  facts  about  the  origin  and  early  history  of  these  achooli  is 
Arbroath.  The  first  school  was  opened  in  the  Townbeiul  distiict  la  1791-  At 
that  time  Sunday  ■ohools  were  not  looked  upon  with  Savour  by  aeeleawtMsl 
authority,  and  the  Presbytery  caaaed  the  Townhead  School  to  hn  dosed  » f«* 
weeks  after  it  was  opened.  It  was  some  yeturt  before  another  attempt  of  tfa» 
■anio  kind  was  tuade.  It  was  made  by  David  Carrie,  who  opened  a  6iaxi^ 
aohool  in  Diahland  Street,  and  carried  it  on  for  about  two  yean,  whsn  Iv 
health  broke  down.  Another  gap  of  ten  or  eleven  years  followed.  Hwo  sx" 
youug  men,  connected  with  what  ia  now  Uie  Abbey  Pariah  Chnroh,  amoof  *^ 
was  the  late  Mr  John  Stoirodc.  after  ooMultatfam  with  their  iainbt«r.  tfw  ^< 
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Robert  Thonxaon,  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Kyd,  of  Aberdeen,  who  happened  to 
be  present,  started  in  the  year  1811  a  society  called  'The  Arbroath  and  St 
Vigeans  Gratis  Sabbath  School  Society.'  The  following  were  appointed  office- 
bearers and  committee,  viz. : — Alexander  Sturrock,  president ;  John  Sturrock, 
treasurer;  John  Curr,  secretary;  Alexander  Lundie,  Andrew  Thom,  Alexander 
Reid,  Charles  Air,  William  Guthrie,  James  Air,  and  James  Samson,  members 
of  committee.  The  first  school  opened  was  in  that  house  in  Mitigate  occupied 
by  Mr  Craig,  china  merchant ;  the  second,  in  Mr  David  Paterson'a  kitchen, 
South  Grimsby  Street ;  the  third,  in  Ladyloan.  After  having  five  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  the  Society  for  a  time  felt  great  difficulty  in  getting 
schoolrooms.  The  use  of  the  Trades'  Hall  was  then  granted,  where  120  scholars 
were  accommodated.  The  Magistrates  also  allowed  the  use  of  the  Court-Room 
and  Academy.  The  Society  then  o]>ened  school  after  school,  both  in  the  town 
and  country,  till  the  number  reached  twenty,  and  the  attendance  upwards  of 
1000,  with  about  sixty  teachers.  The  Society's  library  by  this  time  contained 
above  1100  volumes.  The  annual  expenditure  was  about  £30,  which  was  made 
up  by  collections  at  the  annual  sermon,  and  donations  from  friends,  with  the 
proceeds  of  one  or  two  small  legacies.  The  late  Rev.  Dr  M'CuUoch,  then  minister 
of  Inverbrothock  Church,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Society's  schools,  and  did 
a  great  deal  in  re-organising  them,  by  adopting  what  was  termed  the  local  system. 
The  town  was  divided  into  districts,  and  as  far  as  practicable  a  school  was  opened 
in  each  district.  The  system  was  strictly  undenominational,  and  worked  well. 
The  pupils  at  the  Society's  schools  were  not  mere  children  only.  It  was  common 
for  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  be  at  the  Sunday  school  until  they  were  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age;  and  it  was  estimated  that  at  that  time  an  eighth 
part  of  the  population  attended  these  schools.  The  Voluntary  controversy,  followed 
by  the  controversies  in  the  Established  Church  that  issued  in  the  Disruption  of 
1843,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  through  the  breaking 
up  of  harmonious  action  in  church  matters.  The  Society's  schools  gave  place 
to  congregational  schools.  Mr  Sturrock  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Society's 
original  office-bearers. 
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80HOOL8     AND     80HOOLMA8TBBB. 


FROM  the  passing  of  the  Act  1494  to  that  of  1872,  the  school  hikd  ■  < 
connection  with  the  Church ;  and  it  ia  in  this  association  that  w«  find  tlis 
burgh  school  of  Arbroath  in  the  first  extant  notice  of  its  existence.  Tkare 
had  doubtless  been  a  school  in  Arbroath,  besides  that  of  the  Abbey,  long  liiipn 
the  Reformation  ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  year  1562  that  we  come  upon  •  tract  d 
it,  and  that  trace  is  obtained  in  the  deposition  of  Cumyn,  the  schoolmaster,  bj  tbe 
General  Assembly,  As  appears  from  the  records  of  the  burgh,  David  Black  iftsr 
wards  tilled  the  office,  he  having  been  elected  schuolma8t«r  on  10th  Noveobw 
1564.  There  was  assigned  to  him  a  salary  of  £10  sryear  out  of  the  Luiy 
Chaplainry,  and  be  was  further  allowed  fees.  These  were  at  the  rate  of  foar 
shillings  for  each  freeman's  child,  besides  what  he  might  get  for  teaching  childnn 
'  without  the  town,' — beyond,  that  is,  the  limits  of  the  royalty.  At  this  rim*  lb» 
office  of  schoolmaster  was  not  held  ad  vitam  aut  culpam  ;  for  when  David  Blick 
was  appointed,  it  was  eocpressly  provided  that  he  was  to  hold  the  office  only  '** 
lang  as  the  said  DuWd  maka  gude  service  thairfoir.'  It  may  be  a  question  whstkr 
Black  '  made  good  service,'  the  office  having  been  taken  from  him.  An  eatiy  is 
the  Burgh  Court-Book,  on  20th  June  1667,  is  to  the  effect  that  on  that  6kj  'f* 
bailzeis  and  nyboria  hes  Disohargit  Dauid  blak  of  ye  trenynng  of  ye  gramer  schaiU, 
and  of  his  ten  lb,  fe,  qlk  be  bed  of  ye  toun.'  '  The  Grammar  School '  wu  tlt» 
name  by  which  the  burgh  school  was  then  known,  and  that  was  its  ordiutj 
designation  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  lu  1573,  onS'tli 
October,  David  Mitchell  was  elected  by  'the  bailyeis  and  haill  nyctboris'  to  U 
master  of  the  grammar  school.  This  master  hod  a  larger  allowance  made  to  liio 
than  was  given  to  Black.  He  had  a  salary  of  £20  out  of  the  moneys  which  bid 
been  paid  foi'  masses  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  the  fees  for  scholars  within  tb«  town 
were  increased  from  four  shillings  to  eight  shillings  yearly.  Besides,  he  had  lui 
schoolhouse  rent  free  ('  chalmer  maill  fre ').  This  chamber,  or  scboolbouw,  the 
oldest  of  the  school  buildings  of  Arbroath,  was  situated  in  School  Wynd,  to  *lu(k 
it  gave  name,  and  was  within  a  short,  distance  of  the  church,  of  wboee  aUl^l^ 
ment  it  was  no  doubt  regarded  as  forming  a  part.  With  the  Wjmd  ttaelf,  ib««M 
school  building  disappeared  recently  in  the  carrying  out  of  an  improveBwat  «l 
Kirk  Square. 

The  next  notice  of  the  bnrgh  school  in  the  local  records  is  in  1639,  when  0«ai|* 
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Grainger,  schoolmaster,  was  admitted  a  bnrgess.  On  24th  December  1663,  in 
accordance  with  an  Act  of  ParJiament  passed  in  the  previous  year,  the  Presbytery 
agreed  to  a  resolution  that  the  names  of  schoolmastei-s  and  preachers  who  had  not 
got  a  licence  from  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  to  officiate  should  be  given  in  to 
bis  grace.  The  object  of  this  was  to  put  a  check  on  possible  nonconformity  to  the 
Established  Church,  but  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  were  able  to  declare  that 
'  there  were  no  preachers  or  schoolmasters  within  their  bounds  that  were  not 
allowed.'  Some  of  the  parishes  in  the  district  were  without  schools  at  this  period, 
and  in  1669  the  subject  of  providing  schools  was  taken  up  by  the  Presbytery,  on  a 
reference  from  the  Diocesan  Synod.  A  statement,  so  far,  of  the  duties  of  the 
schoolmaster  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  Arbroath  Kirk-Session  under  date 
August  29,  1675.  On  that  day,  Mr  James  Hamilton  was  admitted  by  the 
Magistrates,  minister,  and  Session,  upon  these  terms :  '  That  he  should  present 
[lead  the  psalmody  in  the  church],  say  prayers  at  morning  and  evening,  and  do 
what  others  in  that  office  bad  done  formerly.'  The  schoolmaster  had  an  assistant, 
who  was  generally  known  by  the  title  of  '  Doctor  of  the  Grammar  School.'  On  1st 
August  1677,  the  Kirk -Session  admitted  William  Reid  to  the  office  of  doctor. 
The  record  bears  that  '  they  appointed  to  give  for  salary  forty  merks  from  the 
Session,  and  forty  merks  from  the  town.'  Frequent  changes  took  place  in  the 
incumbency  of  the  school,  both  in  the  mastership  and  the  office  of  doctor.  The 
doctor  was  generally  promot«d  to  be  master  when  a  vacancy  in  the  higher  office 
occurred.  Reid  was  doctor  for  three  months  only.  On  Slst  October  1677,  Henry 
Ferguson  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Session.  He  was  'admitted  under 
the  title  of  janitor,  rather  than  doctor,  in  regard  he  was  only  capable  to  teach 
English.'  In  consequence  of  his  ignorance  of  Latin,  Ferguson  got  only  half  the 
amount  of  salary  which  was  paid  to  his  predecessor ;  and  it  was  stated  on  his 
appointment  that  the  forty  merks  were  given  'for  his  encouragement.'  The  office 
was  held  in  1679  by  John  Carnegy.  On  a  gravestone  which  he  erected  in  that 
year  in  memory  of  his  wife  he  is  described  as  '  doctor  to  the  grammar  school 
of  Aberbrothock.' 

In  the  year  in  which  John  Carnegy  was  doctor,  the  Session  recommended  '  Mr 
John  Howie,  servitor  to  the  Countess  of  Airlie,'  to  be  taken  on  trials  for  the  offices 
of  schoolmaster,  session-clerk,  and  precentor.'  In  those  days  the  servant  of  a 
countess  was  not  necessarily  a  menial ;  he  might  have  the  education  and  position 
of  a  gentleman.  John  Howie  was  found  duly  qualified,  and  he  was  accordingly 
admitted  to  the  three  offices.  It  was  made  a  condition  of  his  appointment  that 
'  he  should  not  pass  trials  in  order  to  preaching  before  be  acquainted  the  Session, 
and  obtained  their  liberty  thereto.'  The  schoolmaster's  desk  was  commonly  used 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  pulpit,  and  in  Arbroath  some  such  condition  as  the 
one  quoted  wsiS  often  made  in  appointments  to  the  office.  John  Howie  did  betake 
himself  to  study  for  the  Church.     In  February  1683,  the  Session  granted  him 
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liberty  to  enter  upon  hia  trials  as  a  preacher  upon  theee  terms :  '  That  be  aiuald 
not  preach  without  the  town  without  the  Session's  consent,  give  punctwl  tttmA^ 
auce  unto  the  school,  and  be  at  the  school  chamber  against  Whitsondtj  uit' 
This  arrangement  was  not  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Session.  Hoviv 
had  not  entered  appearance  in  the  schoolhouse  at  Whitsunday.  A  montli 
afterwards,  on  25th  June,  the  minister,  Mr  Carnegie,  brought  under  the  ootioe 
of  the  Session  the  great  loss  the  town  were  at  by  the  schoolmaster's  nonattenduoe 
at  school ;  as  also  that  he  had  not  obeyed  their  former  act  '  in  coming  to  lie  *t  I 
school  chamber;  and  that  of  late  he  had  beat  very  unmercifully  two  of  the  icholi 
whose  parents  had  made  complaint  thereof  to  the  Magistrates  and  minister'  It  i» 
stated  in  the  record  that  Howie  could  not  deny  these  charges.  He  was  Kooordinjjlj 
ordered  to  '  provide  for  himself  against  the  term  of  Lammna  next,  in  thii  yt*r 
1683 ' ;  and  John  Straton,  schoolmaster  at  Arbirlot,  was  appointed  hie  imcoeaor. 

In  November  1683,  the  Session  found  that  the  schoolmaster  and  d«Ktor  «tfe 
■  but  badly  paid  of  what  was  appointed  them  for  their  salaries.'  The  paymsoU 
were  made  out  of  ground  duties  and  '  mortifications ' ;  and  small  as  thn  taltflM 
were,  the  schoolmaster  and  his  assistant  seem  to  have  had  difficulty  io  Qbtiinilil 
what  was  their  due  The  Session  increased  Mr  Straton's  salary  ten  merb,  w 
condition  that  he  continued  to  give  good  serWce  at  the  school. 

The  schoolmaster  appears  from  the  tirst  to  have  been  api)ointed  jointly  by  tli« 
Magistrates  and  minister.  In  1687,  the  Presbytery  wrote  to  '  my  Lord  Primstc' 
concerning  the  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  of  Arbroath  ;  and  'the  Magiitrstai 
and  minister  of  the  town  having  obtained  their  wonted  freedom  to  elect  their 
schoolmaster,'  they  made  choice  of  Alexander  Guthrie  to  that  office  and  th«  ofioi 
of  precentor.     Guthrie  was  found  qualified  by  the  Presbytery,  and  admitted. 

In  1704,  after  the  establishment  of  Presbytery,  it  was  onlered  by  tbe  looJ 
Presbytery  that  all  schoolmasters  should  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Thit  m 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  1690.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arbmstii  ia 
1704,  some  of  the  members  suggested  that  inconvenience  would  be  exjierienoni  is 
carrying  out  the  order  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith.  And  so  it  provdi.  hi 
1710,  Archibald  Doig  was  presented  to  the  school  of  Carmylliu.  He  tigaal  tltf 
Confession,  but  not  until  he  had  taken  some  time  to  oousider  wbetlter  ho  should  li^ 
80,  his  hesitation  ]>robably  having  been  caused  by  a  preference  for  EpiscQ{iscy. 
The  Presbytery  kept  their  eyes  upon  Episcopalian  pedagoguea  and  chaplsin*  >» 
private  houses.  It  was  reported  to  them  on  1 2th  September  1716,  that  there  wrf* 
only  two  within  their  bounds, — one  at  New  Grange,  and  I'  '"oUiitaOt 

botli  ui   the  yiarish  of  St    Vigeans.       About  this  date,   Ai  ker,  thr 

pedagogue  at  New  Grange,  was  admitted  schoolmaster  at  ArbroatJi  The  (omxr 
schoolmaster,  John  Straton,  as  previously  stiited,  bad  lieen  depoood  becwiSB  vi  t>* 
attachment  to  Episcopacy,  but  he  retainod  possession  of  Xhv  scltuolliotiaa  ^ 
Walker,  in  the  year  aftor  his  appointuiont,  wmplamed  to  the  Pratbytory  UuU  '  bi» 
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salary  as  schoolmaster  would  not  permit  him  to  live.'  The  uilary  was  .£46,  13*.  M. 
Scots,  or  about  the  twelfth  part  of  that  sum  in  sterling  money.  The  Presbytery 
then  made  a  '  visitation '  of  Arbroath,  to  procure  for  the  8choomaet«r  the  salary 
allowed  by  law.  None  of  the  Town  Council  attended  the  Tisitation,  but  the 
Provost  had  previously  stated  that  he  would  oppose  any  increase  of  salary.  The 
Presbytery,  however,  appointed  the  salary  to  be  200  merks.  Six  months  after- 
wards, on  4th  December  1717,  Mr  Walker  again  represented  to  the  Presbytery 
that  his  salary  was  '  so  mean  that  he  could  not  live  on  it.'  Ue  accused  the  Town 
Council  of  '  shifting '  [triiling]  with  him,  and  asked  to  be  put  into  the  house  then 
still  held  by  Mr  Straton.  These  representations  appear  to  have  had  some  effect. 
No  more  is  heard  of  the  matter  in  the  ecclesiastical  records,  but  in  those  of  the 
Town  Council  there  is  a  minute,  dated  30th  October  1727,  which  states  that  the 
additional  salary  of  fifty  merks  to  the  schoolmaster,  with  the  high  house  and  garret 
above  the  school — the  schoolmaster's  dwelling-bouse, — were  discontinued  after  Mr 
Alexander  Walker's  death,  so  that  Mr  Walker  had  obtained  the  increase  of 
emoluments  for  which  he  petitioned.  His  successor  was  somewhat  sharply  dealt 
with  by  the  Council.  This  gentleman  was  Walter  Greig,  who  would  give  the 
Council  no  assurance  that  he  would  continue  in  office.  He  was  required  to 
reimburse  what  he  had  got  over  and  al)Ove  the  ordinary  salary,  and  to  pledge 
himself  that  at  no  time  hereafter  shall  he  demand  of  the  town  of  Arbroath  any 
more  salary  than  was  in  use  to  bo  got  by  schoolmasters  before  Mr  Walker's 
admission.  Greig  refused  to  agree  to  these  terms,  but  they  were  acquiesced  in 
by  Patrick  Dalgetty,  who  on  8th  November  1737  obtained  the  appointment  In 
1731,  during  Mr  Dalgetty's  incumbency,  Mr  Fergusson,  the  minister,  made  a 
report  to  the  Presbytery  concerning  the  school,  in  which  he  said  that  the  salary 
paid  by  the  Town  Council  and  the  Kirk-Session  was  100  merks ;  that  there  was  a 
school  but  no  schoolhouse  [dwelling-house] ;  and  that  the  doctor  of  the  school,  who 
was  also  session-clerk,  had  £,b  paid  to  him  by  the  Town  Council  and  the  Session. 
In  1732,  George  Cniikshank,  schoolmaster  at  Kirkden,  was  appointed  in  room  of 
Mr  Dalgetty,  who  then  took  the  lower  office  of  doctor.  Qj  this  time  a  schoolhouse 
had  l»een  provided,  which  Mr  Cruikshank  got,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  100  merks, 
and  'the  common  emoluments  belonging  to  the  school.'  About  a  year  after  his 
admission  be  represented  to  the  Council  thiit  hn  should  have  an  additional  twenty 
merks  as  precentor,  and  twenty  merks  as  session-clerk.  The  Council  agreed  to 
give  him  ten  merks,  but  only  during  their  pleasure,  the  Kirk-Session  giving  other 
ten.  John  Paul  became  master  of  the  school  in  1737,  on  Mr  Cruikshank  l>eing 
admitted  minister  of  the  {mrish.  John  Aitken  was  appointed  to  the  doctorship 
on  14th  April  1748  ;  and  he  became  master  in  the  same  year,  with  George  Aitken, 
his  brother,  sis  assistant.  The  latter  continued  in  the  assistantship  till  1750,  when 
he  left,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Shaud,  who  in  1754  was  appointed  'first 
master  of  the  grammar  school,'  on  the  admission  of  Mr  Aitken  to  thu  church  of  St 
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Yigeana  While  he  held  the  office  of  doctor,  Mr  Shand  mtM  also  appointed  by 
the  Kirk-Session  collector  of  the  Eleemosynary.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he 
became  master  of  the  school  he  was  dismissed  from  thut  office  by  the  Town  CJouncil, 
'  for  his  barbarous  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  scholars  in  several  instances.'  Before 
ShMnd  fell  into  this  fault,  the  Council  anticipated  the  possibility  of  another  ground 
of  quarrel  with  him.  Early  in  1754,  that  body,  'considering  that  the  tirst  masters 
of  the  school  have  in  several  instances  neglected  and  left  their  charges,  resolved 
that  in  case  Mr  Sband,  or  any  future  first  master  of  the  schuol,  shall  show  their 
intentions  of  leaving  the  office  and  becoming  ministers,  they  shall  ipso  fa>cto  be 
discharged  from  the  office  of  schoolmaster. 

About  the  year  1735,  a  Mrs  Macfarlane  opened  a  school  in  the  burgh  for  girls. 
After  this  lady  had  gone  on  with  her  work  two  years,  the  Magistrates  resolved 
on  '  encouraging '  her.  This  they  did  in  their  own  way,  which  was  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  her  favour.  All  other  [lersona  were  prohibited  from  teaching  girls 
in  the  town  '  to  sew,  work  lace,  ^c,  without  the  liberty  of  the  Council  obtained 
to  that  effect.'  In  1737,  the  Town  Council  formally  prohibited  all  |iersons  except 
the  master  of  the  grammar  school  from  teaching  grammar,  writing,  and  accounting 
within  the  burgh.  It  may  be  inferred  from  such  a  resolution  being  come  to,  that  an 
attempt  to  set  up  an  adventure  school  had  been  made;  possibly  the  resolution  was 
intended  to  keep  Mrs  Macfarlane  within  her  sphere  as  a  sewing  mistress.  Some 
time  after  tliat  lady  bad  ceased  to  be  mistress  of  the  girls'  school,  the  position  wtu 
held  by  a  Mra  Strochan,  who  had  a  stilary  of  £3  a-year  from  the  Town  Council.  In 
1756,  the  Council  gave  this  salary  to  Mrs  Betty  Carnegie,  who  had  for  several 
years  been  teaching  in  the  town.  They  discontinued  it  nine  years  afterwards, 
because  Mrs  Carnegie  '  had  no  use  for  it.'  Perhaps  it  was  through  her  school 
having  been  prosperous  that  the  Council  concluded  that  she  did  not  stand  in  any 
need  of  its  subsidy.  In  1773,  on  30th  January,  Elizabeth  Baillie,  a  schoolmistress 
in  Montrose,  petitioned  the  Council  for  a  small  salary.  She  stated  in  her  petition 
that  she  had  been  invited  to  Arbroiith  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  teach  girls 
the  necessjiry  parts  of  education.  The  Council  agreed  to  give  her  '  all  attention 
and  assistance,  but  refused  any  salary.'  It  does  not  appear  whether  Elizabeth 
Baillie  was  content  with  this  promise  of  attention  and  assistance,  but  in  1795  the 
Magistrates  and  Council  found  it  necessary  to  oSer  something  more  tangible.  In 
that  year,  the  Council,  considering  that  'there  was  no  proper  schoolmistress  in 
the  town,  and  that  one  able  and  tit  for  the  purpose  was  much  wanted,'  agreed 
to  give  a  salary  of  £6.  The  situation  and  its  salary  were  bestowed  upon  a  Miss 
Blair,  and  on  her  marriage  they  were  in  1800  given  to  her  aunt,  Miss  Agnes 
M'Lellaii,  whose  salary  was  increased  in  1809  to  ten  guineas.  In  1820  she 
resigned  her  situation,  and  the  Council  voted  her  £5  to  enable  her  to  remove 
from  Aibroath.  Soon  after,  two  petitions  for  her  salary  were  presented ;  but 
the  Council,    which    was    tlieu    busily    engaged    with    the    scheme    of   extending 
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the    burgh    school   into  an    'academy,'   decided    not   to  appoint   another  school- 
mistress. 

Returning  to  the  burgh  school,  William  Taylor,  usher  of  the  grammar  school  at 
St  Andrews,  was  admitted  schoolmaster  in  1754,  and  was  succeeded  two  years 
afterwards  by  Thomas  Hill.  The  latter  also  held  the  office  only  a  short  time,  for 
in  1757  James  Greig  is  found  granting  a  receipt  for  £5  sterling,  being  a  half-year's 
salary  due  to  him  as  schoolmaster.  Patrick  Bryce  entered  on  the  office  about 
1759,  and  resigned  in  1771,  on  his  being  presented  to  the  church  of  Carmyllie. 

Down  to  the  incumbency  of  Patrick  Bryce,  the  school  continued  to  be  in 
School  Wynd.  In  1769,  the  Town  Council  sold  the  old  school  and  yard,  and  built 
another  school  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Town's  Croft.  This  building,  which  in 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  was  known 
as  the  Hill  School,  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  old  High  School,  now  the  Public 
Library.  The  sloping  ground  in  fi-ont  of  it  was  called  the  'School  Braes.'  The 
Abbey  may  be  said  to  have  had  some  concern  in  the  structure  of  this  new  school, 
for  in  1772  the  Council  ordered  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  stones  of 
the  Abbey  Church  should  'be  applied  for  extinguishing  the  debt  contracted  in 
building  the  school'  The  debt  could  scarcely  have  been  considerable,  for  the 
school  was  a  mean-looking  edifice  of  brick. 

Patrick  Bryce  was  succeeded  in  the  mastership  of  the  burgh  school  by  a 
gentleman  who  for  many  years  held  the  office,  David  Kirkland.  Mr  Kirkland, 
who  bad  filled  the  office  of  doctor  for  a  short  time  previously,  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  master  on  7th  February  1771. 

The  Hill  School,  though  more  commodious  than  the  old  building  in  School 
Wynd,  had  not  been  erected  many  years  before  it  was  found  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  burgh.  Early  in  179.1,  the  Council  discovered  that  it  was 
'  aVisolutely  necessary  to  build  a  new  si-hool  for  the  accommodation  of  an  additional 
schoolmaster.'  It  was  accordingly  resolved  that  part  of  the  schoolyard  should  be 
given  off  for  that  fmrpose.  The  building  waa  intended  for  the  reception  of  Mr 
William  Watson,  who  is  described  in  the  Council  record  of  the  time  as  'the 
present  private  teacher,'  and  the  children  under  his  care.  An  adventure  school 
had  thus  been  established.  The  cost  of  building  the  new  school  was  £69,  of  which 
j6'20  was  paid  by  the  Town  Council,  and  the  remainder  by  public  subscription. 
The  subscribers  stipulated  that  the  appointment  of  the  master  of  this  private 
school  was  to  remain  with  them  or  their  heirs  as  long  as  they  contributed  to  his 
payment ;  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  or  if  the  school  were  vacant  two  years,  the 
appointment  of  master  was  to  devolve  on  the  Magistrates  and  Council. 

The  emoluments  of  the  legal  schoolmasters  of  the  burgh  continued  to  be  very 
small,  but  the  Act  1803  brought  some  relief.  When  the  Act  was  passed,  Mr 
Kirkland  obtained  from  the  Town  Council  a  salary  of  250  merks  (£20,  10s.),  with 
jE4  for  house  rent,  and  £1,  12s.  for  a  yard  or  garden.     In  1804,  the  fees  were  fixed 
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by  the  MagiHtrates  and  minuter,  in  oonjaaotion  with  the  schoolmaster,  mi  ikej 
were  calculated  to  amount  to  £64  a-year. 

In  1806  the  Town  Council  approved  of  a  series  of  regulations  '  for  the  bettor 
inana);em«nt  of  the  grammar  school.'  It  app«ars  from  these  regulations  (hst  vhst 
was  called  the  morning  school  liegan  at  seven  o'clock  ;  the  forenoon  school,  at  Un 
o'clock  ;  and  the  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock.  In  winter,  school  did  not  iMgin  till 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Each  teacher  had  branches  of  inatmction  tmpei 
to  him,  and  he  was  prohibited  from  teaching  any  others.  i 

Pix>ni   the  time  of  the  erection  of   the  additional  school,  about  1796,  tluni 
appear  to  have  l>«en  three  masters  ;  and  the  name  '  Public  Schools '  was  genMillji 
substituted  for  the  old  title  of  the  'Grammar  School.'     An  important  stage  io  th» 
history  of  the  schools  of  the  burgh  was  reached  in  1807.      At  a  meeting  of  tiie 
Town  Council  on  the  24th  March  of  that  year,  Provost  Hay  brought  the  «Utt  of 
education  in  the  town  under  consideration.      He  suggested  that  thore  shuoid  '< 
three  schools  at  least, — forming  an  academy, — under  three  mturters,  each  having  i 
teacher  for  a  particular  branch  of  education.     For  this  purpose  he  propoKnl  lh«i 
a  sulwcription  be  raised,  and  the  Council  agreed  to  subscribe  X15  yearly  for  tiiw 
years,  livsidcs  recommending  the  Magistrates  to  procure  other  subscriptions.    Isj 
the  samo  year  in   which    the    Council    adopted    this    resolution,    it    appoijutsd  • 
ponnnittr»>  to  see  to  the  'junction '  of  the  schools.      The  junction  was  carried  no* 
provisionaily.     In  1808,  the  Council  ligreed  that  if  the  new  plan  of  schools  did  M 
oontinue   longer  than   tiic  three  years  originally  proposeil,  the  sobool  vhicb  Mi 
Wation  had  occupied,  and  which  had  been  afterwards  locoupied  sncoessiTelj  '•tI 
Mr  Binet  and  Mr  Kinnison,  should  revert  to  the  original  subscribers,  and  l*io| 
the  MUiM  atate  ••  b«fore  its  junction  with  the  grammar  school.      The  three  jm^  \ 
•rmniieaMMtt  OMiM  to  an  end  in  1810;  but  in  that  year  the  Council,  'constd 
th<<  importJUice  of  having  proper  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  agreed  to  ■II')* 
thp  t4«chora  nf  Eagliah  and  arithmetic  their  salaries  of  £ir>  each  for  another  Jtsft 
Iraving  to  the  gMitlciiieD  concerned  to  make  an  application  for  the  continoiui9  (^ 
thr>  salarira,  if  it  was  th«a  foond  to  be  oeO«Mary.'      In  1811  thi;  toachnn  «(r> 
Mr  Kirk  land,  the  burgli  aehoohnaster,  who  diaeharged  tlie  dutiea  of  rector  of  tk 
l^tblic  9clioc4s  ;  Mr  M'Nieoil,  tl>e  English  teacher  ;  and  Mr  Duncan,  the  comDU'Ra'j 
iMolwr.     Mr  Kiriduid'k  kg»l  mkrr  at  this  time  was  £'2b  ;  and  the  Council  i^n*^ 
bo  fiv*  Jta  for  UmI  ymt  to  Mkdi  of  ti>e  two  other  teachers  also.      In  1813  tKff* 
WM  a  solwrriptkMi  mImmI  ia  Arbro*tl)  besidM  the  Poblio  Schools.      The  •vcn^j 
WpWMO  of  tiio  tAmmHiem  «f  a  duM  at  tlus  scImoI  was  lOs.  par  quarter ;  tJ»  srtnfil 
MpMt*  lit  Um  FaUie  Sokool*  «m  7a.  6d. 

In  tl»0  y«u>  ISI9  tlio  Town  Oovndt  hnd  ita  attoatioa  dtnN:t«d  to  the  insaSei«w7 
MmI  bMl  alkto  of  tte  Hill  Sckool,  mkI  an  afddfMi  wm  iaaoed  to  the  inhahitaoUt' 
Ml*  town  mmI  ndflkhomth»cd  with  tffard  to  tiM  ereetioa  of  a  new  school  Aeeoii 
li««l,V  a  p«Ute  MMtsng  WM  ImM  in  the  'Town  Hall  on  5th  April  1830,  at  which  On' 
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Hon.  Winiam  MauIb,  M.P.  for  the  county,  and  Mr  Joseph  Hume,  member  for  the 

borgfaa,  were  present.      It  was  resolved  at  this  meeting  to  erect  new  schools,  and 

^upwards  of  £1200  was  subscribed  for  the  purpose.       Mr  Maule  was  a  liberal 

^■ontributor.      Another  meetin|^  of  the  subscribers  was  held  on  22nd  April,  when 

Bwe  opinion  prevailed  that  the  Academy  should  be  separate  from  the  parochial 

Kiohool,  a«  the  burgh  school  then  began  to  be  called,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it 

■honld  be  erected  on  a  different  site.      This  scheme  was  defeated,  principsdly  in 

conseqnenoe  of  action  taken  by  the  Incorporated  Trades.       The  deacons  of   the 

Tnuies  protested  to  the  Town  Council  against  the  increase  of  fees,  and  also  against 

a  proposal  that  had  been  made  to  erect  the  Academy  in  the  Abbey  Green,  which 
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prized  a*  one  of  the  open  spaces  of  the  town.  In  consequence  of  this  protest. 
Council  resolved  to  give  up  the  site  of  the  old  schools,  and  to  grant  also  an 
adjoining  feu  as  a  site  for  the  Academy.  It  made  this  grant  to  the  subscribers  on 
^nditioo  that  a  substantial  parochial  school  should  be  built  from  the  funds 
i,  to  be  either  attached  to  the  new  building  or  built  separately  on  the 
md.  This  condition  was  agreed  to. 
The  Academy  was  built  in  1821  from  plans  by  Mr  James  Black,  Dundee. 
school  was  plsu;ed  under  the  management  of  a  body  of  directors,  who  were  the 
provost,  the  two  bailies,  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  town,  the 
Boderator  of  the  Presbytery,  with  all  subscribers  of  £10  and  upwards.  Mr 
kirkland  having  died,  John  Ferguson,  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  rector  in 
September  1821.  With  the  exception  of  the  rector,  or  parochial  schoolmaster,  the 
were  not  appointed  by  the  Magistrates,  but  by  the  Directors.     One  of 
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them,  Mr  Duncan,  who  wa«  not  continaed  in  his  office  by  the  Dirtcton  on  th« 
opening  of  the  Academy,  raised  on  action  against  the  Magistratet  for  illipl 
dismissal  ;  but  no  decision  was  given,  the  case  having  been  compromiaed,  aftir  it 
had  been  in  court  for  six  years,  by  Mr  Duncan's  acceptance  of  X80. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  a  difficulty  with  another  of  the  teaohsn,— Mr 
Archer,  of  the  fourth  department, — which  gave  rise  to  a  deal  of  excitement  in  the 
town  in  the  years  1822  and  1823.  The  merits  of  the  matter  were  simple  eooa^ 
The  fourth  department  of  the  Academy  was  intended  to  give  a  cheap  and  my 
elementary  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  Under  the  reguUtioDt,  tlw 
master  was  to  teach  his  class  spelling  and  '  plain '  English  reading,  th«  ithort«r 
Catechism  and  the  Bible,  'plain  writing,'  and  the  simpler  roles  of  arithmHic. 
Practically,  the  class-books  of  the  fourth  department  for  reading  were  limited  to 
the  Bible  and  Catechism.  Mr  Archer  introduced  into  his  school  one  of  E»iD|{'« 
books,  and  'Scott's  Collection;'  but  Mr  M'Nicol,  the  English  master,  ooropUi^ 
to  the  Town  Council,  and  that  body  passed  a  resolution  to  prevent  the  luanti'r  of 
the  fourth  department  from  giving  any  but '  plain '  instruction.  The  Trades  oim 
forward  to  protest,  but  without  effect,  for  the  Council  agreed  that  Mr  Ardu' 
should  not,  after  the  vacation  of  1822,  be  admitted  to  the  school  until  ba  bii 
given  an  obligation  to  comply  with  the  regulations.  He  declined  to  give  tlw 
obligation  required  of  him,  and  in  January  1823  be  raised  an  action  for  £<M)0<l 
solatium  for  the  shutting  up  of  his  school,  and  for  j^l9,  14b.  of  salary  doe  tchinL 
In  this  action  the  Lord  Ordinary  assoilzied  the  town,  and  the  case  does  not  i 
have  gone  further.  In  September  1823,  Mr  Archer,  having  resigned  his  sit 
in  the  Academy,  opened  school  on  his  own  account  in  a  building  on  Brotbock  B*nk, 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  as  a  warehouse. 

Mr  Ferguson,  the  rector,  took  an  interest  in  scientific  education.  ProposinK  •« 
deliver  lectures  to  the  Academy  scholars  on  chemistry  and  natural  philoso|jliy.  I" 
in  1825  persuaded  the  Town  Council  to  purchase  apparatus,  at  an  oxp«ii*f  o* 
jE75,  188.  7d.  It  was  never  much  used.  In  Mr  Ferguson's  time,  the  boy»  d^ 
school  had  been  making  experiments  on  their  own  account  in  stone-throwing,  ><■ 
which  they  had  some  assistance  from  outside  the  school.  The  Magistrates,  hsTinl 
examined  the  buildings  in  1826,  found  parts  of  them  in  a  dilapidated  state  (!'<■'» 
these  '  wanton  aggreasions.'  A  janitor's  house  was  then  built,  in  order  that  ^ 
janitor  might  be  on  the  spot  to  look  after  the  buildings 

Mr  Ferguson  resigned  the  rectorship  in  1830.  It  wauB  agreed  that  his  ■uocfi0>''i 
as  parochial  schoolmaster,  should  receive  from  the  town,  as  a  legal  salary,  £34,  \^ 
with  X5,  lOs.  for  house  rent,  and  the  Colvill  endowment.  A  Mr  Or&nt  was  cjiot*) 
to  the  office.  He  was  a  licentiate  of  the  Church,  and  the  old  obligatioa  *•* 
exacted  from  him  not  to  preach  during  bis  incumbency,  bat  to  davote  himseU 
entirely  to  the  duties  of  the  school. 

The  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  pl&u  of  the  Academy,  is  tUi  roUtion  (o  lk( 
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teaching  of  the  poorer  classes,  came  to  a  head  in  1834.  It  took  the  form  of  a 
complaint  that  the  parochial  or  burgh  Bchoolmaster,  as  rector  of  the  Academy, 
was  limited  to  the  higher  branches,  which  deprived  the  working  classes  of  all 
benefit  from  the  legal  salary ;  that  the  fees  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school 
were  high,  except  in  the  fourth,  and  that  in  that  department  the  teaching  was 
verj  limited.  A  committee  of  the  Tuwn  Council  who  inquired  into  the  matter 
re|)orted  that  this  arrangement  was  unfair  to  the  working-classes.  The  Academy 
was  then  reconstituted  into  three  departments,  the  first  of  which,  the  rector's,  was 
a  school  complete  in  itself,  comjirising  both  higher  and  lower  branches,  the  fees  for 
the  latter  being  small.  This,  so  far  as  the  first  department  was  concerned,  was  a 
return  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  burgh  or  grammar  school. 

William  Steele,  who  waa  appointed  rector  in  1834,  having  joined  the  Free 
Church,  was  for  that  reason  deposed  by  the  Presbytery  from  the  legal  office  of 
parochial  or  burgh  schoolmaster.  After  his  deposition  in  1844,  Mr  Steele  was 
continued  by  the  Directors  as  rector  of  the  Academy,  which  waa  not  a  legal  office, 
and  he  received  a  salary  from  the  Town  Council  in  lieu  of  his  salary  as  burgh 
schoolmaster.  On  15th  July  1851,  the  Free  Church  opened  a  school  as  a  rival  to 
the  Academy.  It  had  been  erected  in  East  Abbey  Street,  and  it  was  opened  by 
Principal  Candlish.  The  Educational  Institution,  as  it  was  called,  was  provided 
with  able  teachers,  but  it  waa  soon  found  that  there  was  not  room  in  Arbroath  at 
that  time  for  two  secondary  schools ;  and,  to  the  advantage  of  both,  the  Institution 
was  in  1861  amalgamated  with  the  Academy.  The  union  was  brought  about  in 
large  measure  through  the  exertions  of  Provost  Dickson.  The  two  teachers  of  the 
Institution  were  transferred  to  the  Academy,  which  under  the  new  arrangement 
received  the  title  of  the  '  High  School.'  The  Parochial  or  Burgh  School  was  at  the 
same  time  removed  to  the  premises  of  the  Educational  Institution,  of  which  the 
town  obtained  possession  on  its  paying  £100  to  clear  off  debt,  and  giving  up  the 
right  to  accommodation  for  a  hundred  scholars  in  the  Academy,  for  which  it  had 
stipulated  when  the  building  was  erected  in  1821. 

From  the  date  of  Mr  Steele's  deposition,  the  Burgh  or  Parochial  School 
re-acquired  the  separate  existence  which  it  had  merged  in  the  system  of  an 
Academy  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  although  until  1861  it  occupied  the  same 
building  with  the  Academy.  The  schoolmaster  received  the  legal  salary,  which, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Burgh  and  Parochial  Schools  Act  in  1861,  was  increased  to 
£60.  There  was  also  paid  to  him  an  endowment  of  £30  a-year,  which  was 
bequeathed  by  Mr  Colvill,  Town-Clerk,  who  likewise  left  an  endowment  of  the 
same  amount  for  the  schoolmaster  of  St  Vigeans.  The  money  was  intended  for 
the  education  of  poor  children.  In  1659,  James  Eraser,  minister  of  Arbroath,  the 
first  of  the  Erasers  of  Hospitalfield,  mortified  £68  Scots  in  the  hands  of  the  town 
for  the  doctor  of  the  school  ]'  but  there  is  now  no  such  official  as  the  doctor,  and 
>  Oontribuiion  Bokrda  in  the  Senionhouao  of  the  Old  Church,  before  it  wm  burned. 
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this  pndowxrient  waa  probably  supposed  to  be  covered  by  the  statutory  sidvj  pud 
to  the  muter.  In  1868,  Mr  WilliAii]  Gibson,  Maulesbank,  bequenthed  MAVivjfai 
to  the  rector  of  the  High  School  in  all  time  coming  for  the  education  of  cigte 
boys  in  his  department  of  the  school 

The  Burgh  School  Board,  elected  under  the  pro\'iaJons  of  the  Education  Act, 
consists  of  nine  members.  The  first  election  took  place  on  27th  March  1S73,  wiii 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  7th  Apiil  follo^nng,  when  Mr  Ali-x-uuli'i 
Gordon  of  Ashludie  w»s  chosen  its  chairman,  and  Mr  WUliaio  Aiexuitl^r  itsclerL 
Under  the  Education  Act,  the  Parochial  or  Burgh  School,  which  had  frooi  tin« 
immemorial  been  managed  by  the  Magistrates  and  minister,  at  once  cam«  under 
U»e  control  of  the  School  Board.  Soon  afterwards  the  Board  set  up  a  dwin  toth* 
High  School,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  burgh  school,  and  as  such  entitled,  iindiit 
the  46th  clause  of  the  Act.  to  a  continuance  of  the  payments  which  the  Uwchm 
had  been  in  use  to  receive  from  the  Town  Council.  In  the  year  IS21,  aodfor 
some  time  afterwards,  the  amount  of  the  annual  salaries  to  the  teachers  had  bna 
£100.  Since  1845  the  amount  was  £90  j  but  between  the  years  1869  and  18''-. 
two  of  the  salaries  were  withdrawn  on  the  death  of  the  teachers  vtho  h«i  lie^nthn 
recipients.  The  Town  Council  held  that,  as  the  salaries  were  voluntary  in  their 
origin,  it  was  entitled  to  withdraw  them.  It  did  not  admit  that  tiie  High  School 
was  a  burgh  school,  An  arrangement,  however,  was  come  to  betvt'een  the  Counal- 
the  Directors  of  the  school,  and  the  School  Board,  under  which  the  Oooncil  wm 
relieved  by  the  Board  of  the  legal  salary  of  £60  which  it  had  paid  to  the  parodii*! 
schoolmaster ;  the  Council  agreeing,  on  the  other  hand,  to  pay  to  the  School  Baud 
£75  a  year  in  full  of  all  it«  obligations  under  the  46t}i  section  of  tlie  Edocttlai 
Act.  The  High  School  thereupon  passed  under  the  management  of  th«  Sobool 
Board. 

When  the  school  census  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1873,  the  total  uun>t«r 
of  children  in  the  burgh,  between  the  ages  of  tiiree  and  thirteen,  was  4266 ;  *^ 
the  number,  including  those  above  thirteen  yeitrs,  in  attendance  at  the  wM* 
was  2627.  The  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  in  1896  was  thovt 
3730,  and  on  the  rolls  4335 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  five  elementary  schooU  iuiv«  l«o 
erected  by  the  School  Board,  and  a  sixth,  the  Abl>ey  (at  first  tlie  EducstJcnv 
Institution),  has  been  enlarged.  The  six  Board  elementary  schools,  with  tiiof 
licensed  accommodation,  are — Keptie,  670  pupils;  Abboy,  629  ;  Lndylosn,  !)^ < 
Inverbroth.>ck.  R75  :  Parkhouse,  600  ;  Hill,  340.  The  Half -Tin, .  "  "  '  '■  i» 
also  u   Board  school,  is  licensed  for  182.       fie8ide.8  tho   Boai-d    -  •'" 

these  elementary  schools — Abbot  Street,  licensed  for  348  ;  8C  Thomas  \i/ao» 
Catholic,  171.  The  total  number  for  which  the  elementary  whook  m«  lioetud  * 
4335.  A  now  High  School,  to  accommwlnto  about  600  paiiila,  wHfa  mrm^ 
■oience  luid  art  teaching,  has  been  erected  ou  «  Kpacious  laio  at  Keptie  }W> 
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feued  from  the  Hospitalfield  Trust,  and  on  Monday,  2nd  September  1895,  it  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  A-  Campbell,  M.P.,  Mr  George  Miln, 
solicitor,  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  presiding.  There  had  been  some  attempts 
to  get  a  new  High  School  erected  by  subscription,  but  the  work  was  ultimatalj 
undertaken  by  the  School  Boai-d,  and  consequently  placed  upon  the  rates. 
Attached  to  the  High  School  there  is  a  fee-paying  elementary  school,  and  since 
the  erection  of  the  High  School,  a  workshop  for  technical  training  has  been 
added  to  it. 

Under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Scotland)  Act,  1882,  a  body  called  the 
Arbroath  Educational  Trust  was  approved  and  incorporated  by  Her  Majesty  in 


-q 
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Council  on  15th  October  1889.  The  Trust  administers  educational  endowments 
liequeathed  by  William  Gibson  of  Maulesbank,  dated  1st  February  1862 ;  John 
Colvill  of  Brothockbank,  dated  6th  July  1811  ;  Andrew  Dove,  millwright,  dated 
8th  January  1834  ;  Mrs  Rickard,  Woodlands,  dated  26th  October  1860  ;  and  the 
funds  of  the  Female  Benevolent  Society.  The  proceeds  of  these  endowments, 
amounting  to  about  XI 80,  are  expended  in  connection  with  the  High  School. 
The  annual  proceeds  of  the  endowments  of  the  School  are — Gibson,  £120 ;  Morgan 
Trust.  XI 70  ;  common  good  of  the  burgh,  X75,  There  are  also  an  annual  grant 
by  the  County  Council  Committee,  the  Colvill  and  Dove  bui-saries.  County 
Council  bursaries,  and  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
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ANY  notice  of  the  local  ooclesiiistical  authority,  in  its  relations  to  tie 
community  of  the  burgh,  would  be  incomplete  which  diJ  not  inclmit 
some  account  of  the  important  public  duty  which  it  perfonneU  in  proTidinj 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  While  the  Kirk-Session  discharged  some  of  the  fonctioM 
of  a  Police  (Jourt,  it  was  also  the  Parish  Council  of  th«  town.  It  appears  tobiw 
bcji^in  its  action  in  that  capacity  as  soon  as  the  Reformed  Church  was  oonsoliditl^d 
in  the  burgh,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  und  it  oontiuued  in  lix 
discharge  of  the  duty  down  to  the  passing  of  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  in  I84i. 

The  Kirk-Session  possessed  some  property,  the  proceeds  of  which  *«» 
applicable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  This  property  consisted  of  feu-duties  paysble 
from  several  roods  and  houses  situated  within  that  district  of  the  burgh  which  hid 
belonged  to  the  Eleemosynary,  and  also  sums  of  uioney  and  heritages  beqociUherf 
or  given  from  time  to  time  The  church  collections,  however,  formed  the  imports^ 
jiart  of  the  fund  for  the  poor.  The  Eleemosynary  dues  were  the  oldest  of  ll» 
endowments.  The  Town  Clerk,  in  his  memorandum  in  1742,  s^ys  it  was  uiioertain 
how  tht-y  were  constituted ;  but  there  need  not  now  be  any  uncertainty  on  tto 
subject.  The  dues  payable  to  the  Kirk-Session  were  simply  a  fiortion  d  the 
aiinuald  which  were  piid  before  the  Reformation  to  the  monks  of  the  EleeujmjQtT 
of  the  Abliey  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  After  the  Refonnatiua,  as  hu*  l^^Q 
seen,  the  Town  Council  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of  the  thirds  of  the  U<fj 
Chapel,  and  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  annuals  of  the  Eleetuosynary  was  olrtoiniKl 
about  the  same  time,  either  directly  by  the  Kirk-Session,  or  by  it  throagh  th* 
Town  Council.  The  dues  would  doubtless  be  given  by  the  Crown  for  tbn  purp* 
— the  i-elief  of  the  poor — for  which  they  were  originally  destined.  The  Kirk- 
Session  in  this  way  came  into  the  possession  of  the  papeii  of  the  Bleeaiotynsry i 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  had  the  rent-roll  of  the  Lady  C  hapel  in  its  po— """ 
from  an  early  period,  probably  indicates  that  it  likewise  intromitted  with  U»  f<"* 
of  that  establishment 

In  1736  the  Town  Council  claimed  to  have  an  interest  in  the  F'  'T- 

Early  in  that  year  it  discovered  that  the  Laily  in-idge  wii_s  ruinoua,  .i..  '• 

was  an  absolute  necessity  that  it  be  repaired.    The  Council  hdd  that  thr  £u«ii<i».» 
nary  dues  were,  by  the  terms  of  their  foundation,  applicable  to  thr  rT-"  •'  i'"" 
bridge ;   and  the  provost,  bailies,  and  dean  of  guild  were  appuinted   i' 
with  the  Kirk-tieasiou  on  the  subjtsct.     Tlie  result  uf  thia  cummnuiu^  wss  ^^ 
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'  tile  minister  and  members  of  the  Kirk-Session  refused  to  go  into  any  measares 
^otherwise  than  us  they  should  be  obliged  by  law.'  Thereupon  the  Council  i-esolved 
^Bo  take  legal  advice  in  the  matter,  Imt  the  Session  continued  in  possession  of  the 
^RJeemosynary  dues. 

^  The  Session  experienced  some  difficulty  from  time  to  time  in  collecting  these 
dues.  In  1671,  incarceration  of  debtors  wa.s  threatened,  and  this  seems  to  have 
had  some  effect,  for  in  November  of  that  year  the  Magistrates  reported  to  the 
Session  that  the  persons  in  debt  had  '  promised  to  make  payment  immediately  after 
the  niarket^ay.'  It  was  reported  to  the  Session  on  29th  February  1675,  'that 
James  Philp  of  Almeriecloso  did  lissert  that  the  yards  purchased  by  him  on  the 
north  side  of  Lordbum  were  not  liable  in  payment  of  Eleemosynary  for  the  use  of 
Bttie  poor;'  bat  it  was  foand  that  these  yards  were  in  the  Eleemosynary  roll,  and 
Were  liable  to  a  payment  of  6s.  Scots  yearly  ;  so  the  Session  resolved  that  they 
'could  not  dispense  therewith.'  The  case  of  emother  neighbouring  proprietor  who 
had  failed  to  pay  the  duties  was  brought  before  the  Presbytery.  On  23rd  March 
1676,  the  minister  of  ArV>roath  reported  to  that  body  'that  there  was  £5  Pcots  or 
there&tiouts  of  an  Eleemosynary  neglected  to  be  paid  out  of  the  lands  of  Hospital- 
eld,  wliich  had  not  been  paid  these  fifteen  years.*  The  brethren  appointed  Mr 
Kiill  to  speak  to  the  proprietor  of  Hospitalfielrl  on  the  subject.  In  1684,  the 
ainivter  reported  to  the  Session  tiiat  there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  the  payments 
Eleemosynary,  and  that  some  were  unwilling  to  pay.  The  Magistrates,  who 
trere  present,  agreed  that  the  Town  Council  sliould  make  an  iu:t  for  justice  to  be 
ioita  on  the  defaulters.  A  roll  of  the  Eleemosynary  was  made  up  in  1748.  It 
irs  from  it  that  there  were  then  sixty-five  persons  liable  to  pay  on  their 
ctive  heritages,  and  that  the  whole  sum  amounted  t-o  £47,  ISs.  6d.  Scots, 
nng  only  ab<-)Ut  £4  sterling.  The  Eleemosynary  duties  are  now  only  a  matter  of 
ff'  -uj  interest,  for  they  have  not  been  paid  for  many  years.     When  the  list 

I'  up  in  1748  there  was  also  prepared  a  statement  of  the  rents  paid  to  the 
9n  for  lands  occupied  \>y  their  tenants.     The  rents  were  paid  in  bere,  which 
%w  anuiuilly  sold  by  auction  in  the  tolbooth.     It  brought  the  sum  of  £50  or  £60 
SooU. 

The  Kirk-Session  records  contain  notices  of  numerous  gifts  or  bequests  of  money 

3r  >i(>boof  of  the  poor.     The  oldest  was  called  the  Newgate  Mortification,  and  was 

Inted  1673.     It  was  a  feu-duty  of  seven  merks  Scots  a-year,  mortified  by  Robert 

Jsniegie  of  y^ewgate      In  Septenil>er  1677,  £4,  6s.  was  given  by  Bailie  Kid  on  his 

Htam  from  Norway, — apparently  a  thank-offering  tor  a  safe  voyage      In  October 

the  stime  year  Provost  Wallace  mortified  for  the  poor's  use  100  merks  Scots ;  but 

bis  was  not  entirely  n  free  gift,  for  it  is  recorded  that  it  was  'thankfully  received 

the  minister  and  Session,  and  accepted    by  them    as  full    satisfaction    of   all 

Elfwniosynai y   payable    ont   of   the   siiid   Provost's  lands.'     In    1679,   Mr   James 

)  minister  of  the  parish,  mortified  100  merks  for  the  poor,  with  a  preference 
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to  persons  of  his  own  name  or  Icindred.     Mr  Patrick  Wallace  in  1683  mcrtiflcd^i 
200  merks  to  the  poor,  with  an  additional  sani  of  1000  merks  in  the  event  of  kb 
two  children  dying  before  their  majority.     Jean  Guthrie,  relict  of  John  Mut 
weaver,  gave  £100  Soots  in  1741  ;  Provost  John  Allardice,  £100  Scots  in  ITilf 
and   Katherine  Renny,  relict  of  John   Renny,  shoemaker,  £100  Scots  in   1753 
The  following  are  later  legacies  and  donations,  in  sterling  money  : — 1776,  Convg 
John  Miln  and  spouse,  £100  ;  1782,  Sir  David  Carnegie  of  Southesk,  M.P.,  £5, 
— Sir  David  also  made  several  donations  to  the  Town  Council,  one  of  them  of . 
for  the  poor  ;  1784,  Captain  Down,  London,  £49  ;  1784,  Alexander  Lyell,  a  bur 
and  freeman  of  the  burgh,  who  had  left  Arbroath  in  1724,  and  gone  to  Loodon, 
where  he  re«ded  till  his  death  in  1783,  £40;    1792,  Patrick  Wallace,  Lawton,j 
£10,  10a. ;  1802,  Dr  Farquhar,  M.P.,  £10  ;  1802,  David  Patereon.  mertsbant,  £10; 
the  same,  distributed  by  his  executors,  £101  ;    1804,  David  Robertson,  mercbsnt, 
£180;   1808,  Mrs  Maiy  Spink  or  Kyde,£10;  1808,  Robert  Greig,  merchant, £10; 
1808,  William  Buick,  £10;  1808.  James  Milne,  merchant,  £10;  1810,  Franoi 
Souter,  £10;  1810,  James  Gibson,  £27  ;  181 1,  James  Skair,  merchant,  £16;  1813, 
James  Christie,  East  Indies,  £40;    1814,  James  Scott,  Berryfauld,  £10;  ISW, 
Charles  Forbes  of  Edinglassie,  M.P„  £31,  10s.;  the  same,  to  Indigent  Sick  Society, 
£10,  lOs. ;  1815,  Miss  Matilda  Mill,  £10;  1819,  David  Braick,  £84,  128.  94; 
1819,  Jonathan  Duncan  Gleig,  H.E.I.C.S.,  £60;  1821,  John  OolviU,  £10;  1831, 
Miss  Mudie,  £10;  1821,  Mrs  James  Lowson,  £10;  1823,  Hon.  William  Msulenf 
Panmure,  who  also  gave  liberal  contributions  to  the  Town  Council  for  the  poor, 
£5  ;  1824,  Miss  Grahams,  £180 ;  1826.  John  Rait,  Viewfield,  £31,  Ss. ;  1826.  Mi« 
Jean  Scott,  £336.  178.  4d  ;  1830,  James  Lowson,  £15  ;  Mrs  Lowson,  £5\  18S), 
Mrs  Elizalieth  Cook,  Dundee,  £44,  14s.  9Jd.  ;  1841,  Andrew  Duncan,  £45;  184t, 
John  Ouchterlony  of  Guynd,  £17,  28.  ;  1844,  Mrs  James  Lowson,  £44,  10s. ;  184J>, 
James  Kay,  £10,   lOs. ;    1850,  James  Mudie  of  Pitniuies,  £313.  98.  6d. ;  IWI, 
William  Jamieson  of  Cradie,  £10;  1877,  Dr  Robert  W.  Broce,  £10:  1881,  M» 
Jane  Mudie,  £100  ;  1885,  Mrs  Kennedy,  Hill  Terrace,  £25  ;   1812.  Hannah  Yintf, 
relict  of  John  Spink,  £100  for  education  of  poor  children;  1880,  Alexander  Smith 
of    Brothock    Bank,   £800  for   sick    poor — Mr  Smith  made  simiUr  beqa«»t»  <" 
Inverbrothock  Parish  Church  and  to  St  Mary's  Episcopal  Church  ;   1885,  Dr  Ju>«* 
Arrott,  Dundee,  £4721,  3s.  Id.  for  aged  respectable  poor ;  1898,  M™  Ann  ftorwck 
or  Wilson,  for  poor  widows'  rents. ' 

From  a  detailed  statement  in  1751  of  the  kirk  treasurer's  intromiflsiona  with  tin 
funds,  it  appears  that  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  three  months  the  n»vena»  Uvt 
all  sources,  including  collections,  mortcloth  dues,  tines,  eleumorynary,  and  cas**' 
revenne,  amounted  to  £1659,  12s.  8d.  Scots,  of  which  the  larger  part,  £1067, 
lOs.  5d.,  was  derived  from  the  weekly  collections.  The  whole  of  this  vxtxa^y  ^ 
been  given  to  the  poor,  in  weekly  and  casual  distributions. 

*  Omtrlbotian  Boards  in  Swiioa  hotwe  of  the  Town  OhitrohHoU  ohar«}i  am]  rvbnilt  ck«M|i'l 
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In  1683  the  Session  had  an  acre  of  land,  described  as  'lying  at  the  back  of 
Millgate  yards,'  belonging  to  the  poor,  and  it  possessed  two  other  acres  in  the  same 
locality.  In  1763,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Magistrates  feuing  the  lands  of  Grimsby, 
the  Session  exchanged  an  acre  which  it  had  there  for  one  in  Ponderlaw-field,  and  the 
latter  wtu  sold  in  1784.  The  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  belonging  to  the 
Session  in  1781  measured  6  acres  1  rood  2  falls.  After  the  passing  of  the  new 
Poor  Law  Act  in  1846,  that  [mrtion  of  the  poor's  funds  which  had  been  gifted  or 
beqaeathed  to  the  miiuster  and  heritors  was  transferred  from  the  Session  to  the 
Parochial  Board  created  by  the  Act ;  but  the  funds  bequeathed  to  the  '  minister 
and  Kirk-Session '  remained  under  the  Session's  management.  Under  the  Local 
Government  (Scotland)  Act  (sec.  30,  sub.  sec.  3)  where  the  trustees  of  certain 
parish  trusts  are  the  kirk-seasion,  or  the  heritors  and  kirk-session,  of  any  parish, 
or  the  kirk-session  or  deacons'  court,  or  managers,  or  vestry  of  a  congregation 
belonging  to  any  religious  denomination,  they  are  required  to  appoint  certain  of 
their  own  number  to  act  as  a  committee  of  management  along  with  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Parish  Council,  and  the  management  of  such  trusts  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  committee  accordingly.  The  Parish  Council  of  Arbroath  and 
St  Vigeans  have  appointed  certain  of  their  number  to  act  in  the  management 
of  the  trusts. 


CHAPTER    X. 


ADMINISTRATION    OF  THE    OLD    POOR    LAW. 


THE  local  eccleaiastit^  records  supply  many  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  old  poor  law  was  a<l ministered.  In  1659  the  Presbytery  ordered  a 
collection  for  'one  James  Nicoll,  a  blind  man,  of  good  report,  and  in 
necessity.'  Again,  on  22nd  November  1660,  'it  is  recommended  to  the  several 
brethren  to  bring  the  charity  of  the  several  congregations  against  the  next  day  to 
John  Barclay,  a  distressed  gentleman  suppliant.'  David  Guthrie,  skipi^r  in 
Arbroath,  represented  to  the  Presbytery,  on  14th  March  1661,  'that  he  had  his 
barque  and  the  whole  lading  lately  cast  away  by  storm  of  weather  at  sea,  and  that 
thereby  he  and  his  wife  and  children,  whereof  he  hath  many,  are  brought  to  great 
poverty.'  The  Presbytery  grante<!  the  unfortunate  skipper  the  benefit  of  a 
collection  by  all  the  congregations  within  their  jurisdiction.  On  28th  September 
1670,  the  Kirk -Session  of  Arbroath  'appointed  laobel  Anderson  to  have  one  day's 
collection  for  her  supply,  her  house  being  lately  burned  with  fire.'  In  1671,  'the 
indigent  condition  of  John  Murray  and  his  family  being  represented  to  the  Session, 
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they  appoint  him  and  them  to  be  supplied  during  the  time  of  bis  infirmity.'   Tht 
Session   aimed  at  not  pauj>erizing  the  recipients  of  ita  charity.     John  Mnmjr'ij 
infirmity  was  a  liroken  leg.     lie  received  X13  Scots  from  the  Session,  and  \»  «itf] 
appointed  to  repay  this  sum  when  he  was  able. 

The  benevolence  of  the  Kirk-Session  was  not  confined  to  Arbroath.     In  1671 1 
collection  was  made  for  the  poor  of  Dundee.     There  was  a  fire  in  Brechin  in  tin, 
spring  of  1672,  by  which  a  number  of  poor  families  suffered  loss.     A  oollectian  wn 
made  for  them  at  Arbroath,  and  it  amounted  to  JC16,  198.  Scots. 

The  business-like  manner  in    which   relief  was  givnn  to   indigent  pertoni 
apparent  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Kirk-Sossion.     Andrew  Simpnon,  tailor,  vmi  i 
1675  found  to  be  due  several  yenr8  of  eleemosynary.     The  Session,  in  conndentia 
of  his  poverty,  not  only  did  not  press  him  for  his  arrears,  but   they  agraed 
'  advance  him  money  at  several  times  as  they  should  se«  his  neo«wsity  to  require  i 
taking  care,  however,  to  secure  themselves  by  a  bond  over  his  property.     In  167 
a  contribution  was  appointed  to  be  made  'for  John  Anderson,  in  Millj^U;, 
helping  to  buy  him  a  horse,  his  having  been  stolen  from  him.'     Again,  in  1685,  i 
Session  gave  £6  to  William  Peter,  to  help  him  to  buy  a  horse ;  and  they 
persons  as  cautioners  that  the  money  would  be  repaid.     The  Seanon  paid 
fees  for  poor  children,  and  it  also  paid  apprentice  fees.     In  1678,  ten  merb' 
paid  to  Patrick  Crichtou,  tailor,  'as  the  List  term's  apprentice  fee  due  to  \ 
James  Strachan.' 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  town  liegan  to  be  troubled  with  ai 
pauperism  of  the  vagrant  class,  and  the  Session  found  it  necessary,  for  the  | 
tion  of  the  proper  poor  of  the  town,  to  enact  as  follows,  on  10th  January  ITSS: 

'This  day  the  Session,  considering  that  sundry  pei'sons,  not  belonging  to 
town,  of  extreme  mean  circumstances,  have  frequently  taken  houses  ther«iii,  > 
very  soon  thereafter  been  cast  upon  the  Sessioji  for  their  subsistence,  wherely  lJ4«/ 
became  a  great  burden  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  town,  by  pleading  for  i 
sometimes    receiving   that  money   which    was  dedicateil  for   subsisting  tlie 
citizens ;  wherefore  the  Session,  in   order   to  prevent  all   such  disorders  for  tk* 
future,  with  special  consent  of  John  Wallace,  present  provost  of  Aliert 
presently  sitting  in  Session,  did  and  hereby  do  etiact,  that  no  person  belon^ng  < 
other  congregations  [parishes]  shall  hereafter  have  any  weekly,  monthly,  or  yTifn 
pension  from  the  poor's  money  of  this  town  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  all  penKm*  n'* 
belonging  to  this  town,  incapable  of  subsisting  themselves,  shall  never  b«  alio** 
thereafter  to  harbour  in  it ;  and  suf^h  persons  of  that  character  who  haw 
come  to  town  shall  be  warned  and  commanded,  by  the  authority  of  the  Ml 
to  Hit  and  remove  at  Whitsunday  next  to  their  own  parishes,  upon  pain  o( 
ex|»eUed  in  a  public  manner ;  and  that  all  landlords  who  bhould  thnrvaftAr  I 
any  such  persons  should   be   obliged   to   ninintain   them   upon   tboir  own 
charges.     Wherefore  the  Session  applied  to  the  said  Provost  John  Wallae*  ' 
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interpose  the  civil  authority  to  strengthen  and  confirm  this  act,  and  to  publish  the 
a»tDe  by  his  ofScer  and  drum,  to  which  the  said  Provost  Wallace,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  name  of  the  Town  Council,  did  judicially  consent.' 

The  Town  Council,  on  20th  October  1735,  followed  up  this  enactment  of  the 

rk-Seasion  by  a  vigorous  ordinance  of  its  own,  directed  against  vagrancy  : — 

'The  Magistrates  and  Council,  considering  how  much  the  town  is  pestered  with 

its,  sturdy  beggai-s,  and  other  vagabonds,  whereby  the  town's  poor  are  great 

ifferers,  have  appointed  that  James  Jaraieson,  present  workman  in  the  town,  shall 

keep  th«  town  free  of  vagrants  and  others  who  cannot  give  a  good  account  of 

Iheuudvee ;  and  that  how  booq  he  shall  get  intelligence  of  atty  of  these  who  shall 

^■laae  immediately  to  leave  the  town,  that  he  call  the  assistance  of  the  inbiibitauts 

^Kat  they  be  secured  and  imprisoned.' 

^H     For  this  service  James  Jamieson  was  to  be  paid  208.  Scots  a-week.     The  courts 

^B  the  Church  were  about  this  time  creditably  desirous  of  obtaining  an  improved 

poor  law.     The  Synod  of  Angus  and  Meams  passed  an  act  in  1741  restricting  the 

poor  to  their  own  parishes.      At  that  time  there  were  forty-nine  poor  persons  in 

tlie  parish  of  St  Vigeans.      Each  of  them  was  supplied  with  a  badge.      They  were 

^w>  travel  the  parish,  but  not  to  be  troublesome  to  any  without  the  bounds  thereof.' 

^B    A  meeting  of  the  heritors  and  Kirk-Session  of  Arbroath  was  held  in  the  church 

^^  5th  September  1751,  'to  consider  the  state  of  the  poor,  and  to  provide  for  their 

^Haintenatice  within  the  parish,  without  their  being  allowed  to  beg  through  the 

^bwn.'    The  heritors  and  elders  agreed  to  put  the  law  into  execution,  and  to  report 

from  time  to  time  to  the  Sheiiff  of  Foi  fai-shire,  who  had  brought  the  state  of  the 

poor  under  the  notice  of  the  parochial  authorities  within  liis  jurisdiction.      In 

oonsequence  of  the  attempted  suppression  of  begging,  the  number  of  poor  on  the 

roll  was  increased.      That  involved  an  increase  of  the  weekly  distribution,  which 

■tiJ],   however,   amounted    to  no  more   than   XI 1,    7s    Scots.      At  an  adjourned 

ing,  held  on   1st  October  1751,  it  was  found  that  the  sum  required   for  the 

was  £868,  5s.  Scots  a-year.     To  meet  this,  after  payiug  salaries  and  incidental 

there  were  church  funds  to  the  amount  of  only  £316,  5s.  5d.,  so  that 

was  a  balance  of  £551,  19s.  7d.  a-year  to  be  provided  by  the  heritors  and 

labitanta.     The  heritors  and  Session  met  again  on  7  th  October,  and  they  were 

It  to  impose  an  assessment  of  £260  Scots  for  the  poor  for  a  half  year  when  it 

r«|>resented  to  them  '  that  they  were  not  ripe  to  judge  of  the  circumstances  of 

Uw  several  persons  upon  whom  those  rates  were  to  be  imposed.'     The  meeting 

agreed  that  there  was  force  in  this  objection,  and  for  the  assessment  they  resolved 

to  substitute  a  voluntary  collection  for  the  sum  specified.     The  heritors  and  elders 

met  a^aln  in  February  1752,  when  it  was  found  that  the  system  of  a  voluntary 

Jectiou  bod  not  worked  satisfactorily,  some  of  the  money  not  having  been  paid ; 

accordingly  a  roll  of  assessment  was  made  up  by  a  committee  appointed  for 

i  parpoae.     Unpaid  collectors  were  nominated,  but  neither  did  that  system  work 
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well;  and  in  Au^st  1752  the  heritors  and  elders  appointed  Robert  Leslie  at  i 
small  salary.  The  assessment,  however,  was  still  veiy  unprodactire,  aad 
church  funds  in  consequence  were  exhausted.  A  conference  on  the  subject 
place  between  the  Magistrates  and  a  committee  of  the  Session  in  February  17$% 
when  the  Magistrates  candidly  declared  '  that  they  found  the  scheme  of 
for  providing  for  the  poor  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  inhabittmts  of  the  tovn  i 
and  that  they  were  generally  backward  in  paying  their  proportions ;  and  tittt 
nothing  but  force  and  the  rigours  of  the  law  would  make  the  payment  eflectna], 
which  method  they  declined,  foreseeing  it  would  occasion  a  great  deal  of  titwbk 
and  expense  to  themselves  and  the  inhabitants ;  and  therefore  left  the 
do  as  they  should  see  proper.'  In  this  instance  of  'ignorant  izn( 
taication^'  the  Magistrates  appear  to  no  advantage.  The  Session  had 
more  than  its  proportion  in  relieving  the  poor,  but  it  was  not  refunded  hy  tlv 
Magistrates.  What  was  worse,  in  consequence  of  the  abandonment  by  the  Utler 
of  the  experiment  of  a  systematic  plan  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor,  Um 
Session  also  was  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  *  to  resome  their  former  method  d 
supplying  the  poor  in  the  best  way  they  could.' 

About  thirty  years  after  this  failure  of  the  scheme  to  introduce  a  systOBJ 
rating,  tlie  Kirk-Session  again  addressed  the  Magistrates  on  the  subject  of  Uie| 
within  the  burgh.  In  the  end  of  1782,  it  was  brought  under  its  notice  that* 
number  of  persons,  and  even  whole  families,  in  indigent  circumstances  hid  coot 
from  neighbouring  parishes  to  reside  in  the  town,  some  of  whom,  imcoediste);  m 
settling  in  the  place,  had  commenced  begging,  while  others  had  applied  to  tlw 
minister  and  elders  for  doles  from  the  poor's  funda  The  Session  declared  Uut  tli* 
only  persons  who  had  a  right  to  these  funds  were  the  poor  who  beloDgrd  to  ^ 
town  and  parish.  It  further  held  that,  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  trsda,  s<^ 
the  high  price  of  every  necessary  of  life,  the  demands  of  the  poor  were  more  th« 
the  funds  could  supply ;  and  it  therefore  resolved  to  petition  the  Magistrates  to 
prevent  strangers  in  indigent  circumstances  from  settling  in  the  town,  anil  Vi 
oblige  those  who  had  recently  taken  up  their  abode  in  it  to  remove,  anl«u  th«» 
found  security  that  they  would  not  become  a  burden  on  the  public. 

The  Kirk-Session  did  not  succeed  in  this  petition  to  the  Ma^^train ;  \n\  A 
had  not  in  the  least  exaggerated  the  lamentable  condition  in  which  the  poorvw* 
at  that  time.  In  consequence  of  the  distress  that  prevailed  in  the  northern  psf^ 
of  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1783,  the  Treasury  granted  the  sum  of  £10,000  fof 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  those  districts.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  ^mrtion  » 
this  money  for  the  poor  of  Arbroath,  the  Session  mode  up  a  statrrowit,  from  wWA 
it  appeared  that  there  were  ninety-aix  persons  upon  the  poor's  roll,  many  of  wkw 
had  numerous  families ;  and  the  Session  was  of  opinion  that  tber«  were  mA  I* 
tlmn  a  hundred  families  more  in  the  town  <uid  parish  who  would  lund  ■■istn** 
could  it  be  given.     It  was  thought  that  a  hundred  boUa  of  meal,  togodwr  «ik 
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what  the  Seuion  coald  give,  would  go  a  great  way  to  support  the  poor  till  aasist- 
ance  could  be  had  from  the  new  crop  ;  and  it  waa  accordingly  agreed  to  apply  for 
relief  to  that  extent 

Among  the  claims  on  the  charity  of  the  Eork-Session  from  time  to  time  were 
tboae  arising  from  losses  at  sea.  Alx>ut  the  month  of  May  1764,  a  number  of 
fiabermen  were  drowned  as  they  were  returning  to  Arbroath  from  tlie  fishing,  and 
a  eollection  was  made  for  their  wives  and  children.  In  April  1780,  30b.  waa 
appointed  to  be  given  to  a  shipmaster  belonging  to  Kincardine,  whose  vessel  had 
^been  wrecked  a  few  days  previously  on  the  rocks  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour. 
^Hbe  master's  father  had  lost  hia  life  when  the  vessel  was  wrecked.  The  skipper 
^Himself  and  three  boys,  his  sons,  were  saved  by  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants. 
^P  Is  1767  the  Session  again  had  its  attention  directed  to  'stranger  beggars  and 
itordy  vagrants,  who  receive,  and  in  a  manner  extort,  the  charity  that  otherwise 
woojd  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the  place.'  It  was  agreed  to  contribute  £2  a-year 
towards  a  '  towB  keeper/  who  was  *  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  l>eing  infested 
with  vagabonds.' 

About  a  century  ago,  the  Town  Council  found  that  it  could  no  longer  avoid 

taking  tome  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  law  in  the  burgh,  in  which 

paoperism,  with  an  increase  of  population,  and  owing  to  badness  of  trade,  was 

iiier««siog.      Times  were  very  hard  in  the  winter  of  1800  ;  and  on  the  8th  of 

December  in  that  year,  a  meeting  of  heritors  and  heads  of  families,  arranged  for 

the  Kirk-Session  in  conjunction  with  the  Town  Council,  was  held  in  the  church 

lider  what  was  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  poor.      What  was  done  was  at 

t  a  makeshift.     Early  in  1 809  it  was  reported  to  the  Council  that  a  great 

r  of  ]%r8ons  in  the  town  were  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation.     The  Council 

of  opinion  that  there  must  either  be  a  voluntary  contribution  or  an  assessment. 

this  occasion,  the  plan  of  assessment  was  again  succeesfuUy  resisted  ;  and  it 

ao  also  in  1813,  when  a  voluntary  subscription   was  decided  on  instead,  the 

neil  subscribing  £50  from  the  town's  funds,  and  the  Kirk-Session  £50.      In 

5  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  Forfarshire  made  an  effort  to  suppi-ess  the 

enormous  evil  of  vagrancy,   by  appointing  constables  for  each  parish.     In 

th,  in  February  1816,  the  Town  Council  made  a  similar  Appointment,  but 

te  a  peculiar  fashion.       '  As  they  considered  that  William  Cruickahank  had  rather 

K>  much  salary ' — a  view  of  the  matter  which  was  probably  not  taken  by  William 
'  they  agreed  to  reduce  it,  and  to  give  John  Desson  £i  of  an  increase,  for  the 
i<»rpose  of  acting  as  constable.' 

If  tiroes  were  bad  for  many  when  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  in  progress,  they 
becazue  much  wone  for  almost  everybody  in  consequenoo  of  the  stagnation  of  trade 
ich  set  in  when  peace  was  concluded.     In  the  end  of  the  year  1816,  a  meeting 
consider  the  state  of  the  poor  was  held  in  the  Parish  Church.     At  this  meeting 
Statement  was  submitted,  showing  the  number  of  persons  liable  to  be  assessed — 
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that  ifl,  who  were  &bie  to  pay  rates ;  the  number  who  coold  support  theniwlvis,  bat  I 
vrere  unable  to  pay  for  the  support  of  others;  and  the  number  who  roquiml  rTliftj 
Of  the  first  class  there  were  348  families,  in  which  were  1 181  individuuls .  of  tbtj 
second,  893  families,  including  2616  individuals;  and  of  the  third,  the  poor, 2621 
families,  in  which  were  521  individuals.  As  these  figures  apply  to  the  puiikofl 
Arbroath  alone,  and  do  not  include  the  St.  Vigeana  district,  they  repreieiit  \ 
amount  of  pauperism  larger  than  that  which  is  in  the  town  now,  «))«» 
population  is  three  times  greater  than  it  was  in  1816.  Including  dependw 
the  number  of  poor  of  all  classes  in  receipt  of  relief,  in  the 
parish  of  Arbroath  and  St  Yigeans,  was  392  at  15th  May  1698,  which 
be  compared  with  the  252  in  Arbroath  parish  in  1816.  In  1816  the 
recommended  that  £600  should  bo  raised  by  assessment  or  otherwise  for  tlM  i 
of  the  poor.  There  continued  to  be  a  class  of  privileged  beggars,  to  whon 
Kirk-Session  gave  badges.  In  1822  these  badges  were  called  in,  with  th«  appror 
of  the  Council,  in  order  that  the  circumstances  of  their  wearers  might  b«  inijain 
into  by  the  elders.  It  was  a  practice  of  these  privileged  beggar*  of  'i 
Ochilti  ee's '  own  town  to  perambulate  the  burgh  in  considerable  comp 
making  thuir  calls  at  the  houses  of  those  charitable  citixeus  from  whom 
statedly  obtained  relief.      Saturday  was  the  usual  calling  day. 

Trade  was  in  a  very  depressed  condition  in  1826,  consequent  on  the 
failures  of  that  year.       On   10th  May  it  was  reported  to   the  Council  tb»t 
distress  among  the  operatives  in  the  town  was   unexampled,  and  was  liktl/ ' 
continue.     The  Council  resolved   to  address  circulars  to  the   landed   proprie 
in  the  county,  in  the  endeavour  to  get  work  for  the  unemployed  artisans, 
jEIOO  was  obtained  from  a  committee  in  London,  which  had  been  appotDUd 
assist  in   relieving  manufacturing  districts,  in  consequence  of   the  stagnftUoPJ 
trade. 

A  new  diflSculty  about  obtaining  adequate  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  porl 
in  the  year  1837.    At  that  time  the  Established  Church  was  erecting  new  ell 
all  over  the  country  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  increMfliug  population.      Ib  Um  I 
of  Arbroath,  the  church  of  Ladyloan  was  being  added  to  the  pro\'ioai 
erections  of  the  Abbey  and  Inverbrothock.     It  was  necessary  to  make  prtiv 
for  incomes  to  the  ministers  of  the  chapels.     This  was  to  be  donn  in  part 
taking  a  portion  of  the  church  collections,  which  ever  since  th»  Kefommtion  1 
gone  to  the  poor.     In  March  1837,  Provost  Robert  Allan  reported  to  th»  Cwino 
that  he  had  received  intimation  that  half  of  the  collections  at  the  Abbey 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  minister's  stipimd,  until  a  sullicient  ondowiB«it< 
procured    from    Government  ;    and    that   with    regard    to   LadyloMi,   the  ti 
collections  were   to   be   appropriated   to  it    till    the   debt    was    cleAr^rl   off,  w 
Government  endowment  procured.     The  Church  wu  at  the  lime  aaoguinr  \h 
the  Government  would  oonsent  to  endow  the  now  charohua.      MaanwhiK 
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nx  Omncil  resolved  to  oppose  any  diversion  of  the  chapel  collections  from  the 
poor.  The  Presbytery,  however,  decided  that  the  constitution  of  the  Abbey 
liadyloan  Churches  should  be  framed  so  that  the  funds  should  go  partly  to  the 
listers  and  partly  for  the  endowment  of  a  school.  The  Provost  protested 
inst  this,  but  the  Qeneral  Assembly  confirmed  the  arrangement  made  by  the 
iVesbyt'Cry  ;  and  it  was  eventually  held  that  the  funds  of  chapels  were  legally 
Kder  the  entire  control  of  their  managers,  or  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
"  The  withdrawal  of  the  chapel  collections  from  the  poor  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  in  the  administration  of  the  old  poor  law  in  Arbroath.  The  Kirk-Sesaion  on 
th  July  1S41  laid  before  the  Town  Council  a  memorial  with  regard  to  the  funds 
the  poor.  It  was  stated  in  the  memorial  that  the  Session  had  for  a  period  of 
iknowB  duration  administered  the  funds,  and  that  it  had  never  required  to  make 
application  to  the  Magistrates  for  assistance,  the  revenue  having  until  a  recent 
continued  on  the  whole  adequate  to  the  expenditure.  In  making  this  state- 
Knt,  which  was  no  doubt  made  in  good  faith,  the  members  of  the  Session  showed 
kt  they  were  not  well  acquainted  with  their  own  records.  They  went  on  to  say 
for  seveml  years  previous  to  1841,  in  consequence  of  steadily  increasing 
sperism,  the  funds  had  not  be«n  in  a  flourishing  state — indeed,  that  debt  had 
contracte<l.  In  the  year  1840,  the  income  was  £331,  Os,  8^  ;  the  expejiditure, 
jfc486,  Is.  9d.  In  these  circutnsttvnces  the  Session  applied  to  the  Magisti-ates,  with 
bom  the  power  of  administration  rested.  They  concluded  by  declaring  that 
iey  contemplated  with  anxiety,  almost  amounting  to  alarm,  a  legal  assessment, 
kt  they  hoped  that  conciliation  would  lead  to  an  amicable  arrangement.'  The 
^wn  Council  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  this  matter,  'but  if  possible  to 
id  a  legal  assessment,  experience  having  shown  the  pernicious  effects '  of  such 
lents.  The  Council's  consideration  of  the  matter  extended  into  the  following 
xr,  when  a  meeting  of  the  Magistrates,  proprietors,  and  meml)er8  of  Session  was 
Id,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  impose  an  assessment  of  £500.  Three  years 
erwards  (in  1845),  the  new  Poor  Law  Act  made  better  provision  for  the  poorj 
created  a  new  body,  the  Parochial  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
The  Ma^jistrates  and  Kirk-Session,  who  had  for  centuries  been  actively 
acemed  in  the  administration  of  the  old  poor  law,  continued  to  be  members  of 
Parochial  Board,  the  Magistrates  by  right  of  their  office,  and  the  Kirk-Sesaion 
[  represented  by  six  of  their  number. 
By  the  Local  Government  Act  passed  in  1894  Parochial  Boards  were  abolished, 
Parish  Councils,  triennially  electt«d,  took  their  place  in  the  administration  of 
poor  law.  The  Parish  Councils  of  St  Yigeana  and  Arbroath  met  for  the  first 
le  on  16Ui  and  17th  May  1895  respectively.  After  their  election  an  order, 
ier  the  Local  Government  Act,  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  uniting 
two  parishes  under  the  name  of  Arbroath  and  St  Vigeans  parish,  and  the 
icils   also  were  in  consequence  united.      Mr  John  Duncan,  Arbroath,  was 
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elected  Chairman  of  the  Council,  and  Mr  W.  EL  Maodonald,  Town  CM,  nt 
appointed  its  clerk.  In  the  coarse  of  their  administration,  the  parishes  of  Arbcoidi 
and  St  Yigeans  combined  for  the  erection  of  a  Poorhooae.  In  November  1866, 
when  it  was  opened,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  Board  <tf  Saperrukn  to 
accommodate  128  paapers.  The  annual  ezpenditore  on  the  relief  and  maintwiMM 
of  the  poor  in  the  nnited  pariah  of  Arbroath  and  St  Yigeans,  indnding  aNdkil 
rdie^  management,  and  buildings,  amoonts  to  about  £6000.  Statntoiy  bodid 
are  di£forently  constituted,  but  under  the  Kirk-Session's  administration  of  tk  old 
poor  law  there  were  no  management  or  kindred  charges,  every  shilling  d  the 
poor's  fund  being  given  to  the  poor.  The  prudent  care  which  for  centum  & 
Church  took  of  the  poor  was  not  the  least  important  of  its  servioei  to  th» 
neonle. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE    tNOORPORATGD    TRAOIB. 


INCORPORATIONS  of  craftsmen  were  formed  in  the  principal  Scottish  burghs 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  if  not  earlier.     In  the  fifteenth  century,  deacona 
were  instituted  by  legislative  authority,     A  Parliament  of  James  I.  enacted 
that  each  craft  should  choose  a  wise  man  of  the  craft  as  deacon,  whose  duty  it 
thonld  be  to  examine  the  work  performed  by  the  craftsmen,  'so  that  the  king's 
lieges  might  not  be  defrauded  in  time  to  come,  as  they  had  been  in  time  bygone, 
through  untrue  men  of  crafts.^     At  an  early  period  it  was  seen  that  the  incorpora- 
jons  exercised  an  injurious  power.      In  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  the  craftsmen  of 
be  various  burghs,  such  as  cordwainers,  were  found  to  he  imposing  a  tax  on  other 
craftflnen  going  to  market,  by  which  disturbances  were  caused,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  oordwuiners  the  price  of  shoes  was  increased.      Parliament  ordered  that  this 
tax  should  be  abolished.     At  the  same  time  it  was  declared  that  'the  using  of 
^■peacons  of  men  of  craft  in  burghs  is  right  dangerous.'     It  waH  recited  in  the  Act 
^Bhat  maaonB,  wrights,  and  others  made  it  a  rule  of  their  craft  that  they  should 
^Pmto  their  fees,  or  wages,  on  holidays  aa  well  as  work -days,  or  else  that  they  should 
not  work  ;    and  also  chat  if  any  mason  should  begin  work,  and  at  his  pleasure 
should  leave  it,  none  other  of  his  craft  should  dare  complete  it.      It  was  enacted 
by  Parlisunent  that  the  makers  and  users  of  such  statutes  of  the  incorporations 
•faoold   be  indicted  as  common  oppressors  of  the  king's  lieges;  and  the  office  of 
deacon  was  discontinued  for  a  year,  though  the  persons  who  had  held  it  were 
still  to  have  power  to  examine  into  the  quality  of  the  work.*     In  the  reign  of 
>  Aote  of  the  Pvliamenta  of  Scotlkml.  toL  ii.  p.  8.  ■/&«1.  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 
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James  YI.  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  Act  conceired  in  a  macb  lot 
enlightened  spirit  than  that  of  the  earlier  legislation.  The  Act  referred  to,  which 
received  the  assent  of  the  £states  in  the  year  1592,  proceeded  on  a  preamble  totlw 
effect  that  'the  exeroeise  of  craftisnien  in  the  subvrbis  of  the  frie  burrowia  n  not 
onlie  bartfnll  to  all  our  souerane  lordis  liegis  for  the  insufficiencie  of  the  wiirk,  t>ot 
als  ministrattis  greit  occasioun  to  prentises  and  servandis  in  frie  barrowig  vudnwti- 
fallie  to  leive  thair  maisteris,  and  to  remane  and  ahjd  in  the  said  subarbis,  thiirbT 
■abstracting  thame  selffis  fra  the  iurisdictioun  of  the  provoet  and  bailies  of  the 
saids  burrowis ;  and  als  the  frie  craftismen  resident  within  the  saids  borrovti  w 
gritlie  damnifijt,  seing  thay  beir  aite  greit  pairt  of  the  chargis  of  the  burgh,  tsi 
the  advantage  of  the  wark  that  said  relief  thame  is  drawin  away  to  tlio  said* 
suburbis.'^  The  Act  proceeds  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  crafts  within  th«  subutU 
of  burghs.  This  statute  was  the  charter  of  the  trade  incorponttions.  As  sacii  it  H 
engrossed  in  the  principal  book  of  the  Convener  of  the  Arbroath  Trades,  bruf 
therein  described  as  the  Act  'whereupon  our  liberties  are  founded,  and  letten  c< 
homing  raised.'  The  Act  had  been  passed  in  order  to  repress  the  growing  pnctiT 
of  persons  outside  the  boundaries  of  burghs  undertaking  to  do  the  work  d 
privileged  craftsmen.  Thus,  at  a  Convention  of  Bui^hs  held  at  Edinburgh  la 
1581,  the  commissioner  from  Perth  complained  of  unfre«men  working  in  tis 
suburbs  of  that  town.  The  Convention  was  satisfied  that  this  was  a  'grat 
enormity/  and  it  ordered  that  measures  should  be  token  to  withstand  it'  IVltf 
measures  issued  in  the  Act  of  1592,  which  for  the  following  two  ottntsm 
and  a  half  converted  many  of  the  princi|>al  crafts  in  Scotland  into  pririltged 
monopolies. 


The  Incorporated  Trades  of  Arbroath  are  seven  in  number,  and  an>^  io  the 
order  of  their  precedence,  the  hammermen  or  blacksmiths,  glovera,  sboeaskfix 
weavers,  tailora,  wrights,  and  bakersL  The  hammermen  were  incorporated  in  ttw 
year  1592.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  about  the  some  time — the  year  in  which  th* 
Act  of  King  James  was  passed — that  those  next  in  order,  the  glovers  and  »h«- 
makei-s,  were  incorporated,  but  there  does  not  exist  any  record  of  their  origia 
The  weavers  were  incorporated  in  1594.  The  bakers  are  ranked  oa  the  jvia^ 
of  tlie  trades.  In  the  year  1653,  James  Hailes  being  Deacon  GoDTeaer,  PstfiA 
Gardyne  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  bakers.  It  was  in  that  year,  ou  30th  March, 
that  the  bakers  were  first  erected  into  on  incorporation.  The  inoorpontKio 
continued  in  existence  for  some  years  after  that  date  ;  but  in  tboae  daya,  vbts 
bread  was  chietly  home-mivde,  the  liakers'  craft  could  not  have  booa  a  flonritkim 
institution  in  a  small  burgh.  In  Arbroath  it  lapsed  '  for  wont  of  a  qooTBiB ';  bcl 
it  was  revived  in  1724,  on  a  petition  of  the  bakers  to  Um  Town  Coaooil  vaA  ilw 
Convener's  Court,  imd  Kobert  Gardyne  was  in  that  year  chosen  doooon.  Tka 
>  Act!  of  Pari,  UL  079.  'Beoonb  of  the  OoavcDtwm.  I  «t,  « 
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cere  in  Arbroath  in  1724,  who  were  the  petitioners,  were — John  Lamb  ;  Robert, 
^David,  Williaai,  James,  and  John  Gardjne ;  and  John  Guthrie. 

The  power  of  granting  the  right  of  incorporation  to  trades  rested  with  the 

Magistrates  and  Town  Council     It  waa  usually  by  what  was  called  a  seal  of  cause, 

l«(r  charter,  that  this  right  was  conferred ;    but  in  Arbroath  none  of  those  charters 

now   in  existence.       In   the  seventeenth   century,   the    confirmation    by  the 

ktes  and  Town  Council  of  the  election  of  the  deacons  of  the  several  trades 

i  necessary.      The  approval  by  the  Council  of  the  election  of  William  Guthrie 

be  deacon  of  the  glovers  or  skinners  is  expressed  in  a  minute  of  that  trade  of 

flUte  1653.     Besides  approving  of  the  election  of  deacons,  the  Council  'confirmed 

the  just  privile-ges  belonging  to  the  deaconry  of  the  craft.' 

The  Town  Council  successfully  opposed  the  endeavour  of  bodies  of  tradesmen 

'lo  assume  the  privileges  of  incorporation  without  its  consent.      Early  in  the  year 

^1739,  the  brewers,  who  were   a  powerful  interest  in   the   burgh,  made   such  an 

ttempt.      A   minute  of   Council,   dated   Slst  January   1739,   bears,  that   'the 

lagistrates  and  members  of  Council,  considering  that  the  bi-ewers  create  a  deal 

ftf  distnrbance  by  their  acting  as  a  corporation,  choosing  a  dean  of  guild  or  deacon, 

4ving  a  public  box,  and  keeping  a  common  book,  in  contempt  and  disobedience  of 

kw,  have  resolved  and  agreed  to  prosecute  three  or  four  of  the  most  turbulent 

Hong  them.'      On  Ist  February  1742,  the  master  masons  petitioned  the  Council, 

presenting  that  there  were  several  stranger  masons  in  the  town,  who  were  not 

rgcnnes,  and  who  bore  no  part  of  the  public  burdens,  but  who  were  employed  as 

m  within  the  burgh.     The  Council  prohibited  these  '  stranger  '  masons  from 

forking  in  the  town  until  they  were  burgesses  and  paid  a  sum  not  exceeding  £3 

3ta  each  to  the  masons'  box,  for  behoof  of  the  poor  of  the  fraternity.      But  this 

et  was  stretched  by  the  masons  further  than  the  Council  intended  it  to  go.     In 

Bptember  17-42  the  Council  discovered  that  the  mason  fraternity  had  at  their 

hands  stopped  the  stranger  masons  from  working,  and  had   applied  to  the 

onvener  and  Deacons  to  be  enrolled  as  a  corporation.      In  consequence  of  these 

ceedings,  the  Council  rescinded  its  act  of  the  Ist  February,  and  ordained  thut,  in 

be  event  of  the  Convener  and  Deacons  admitting  the  iiitisons  as  a  craft,  no  regard 

llonld  be  had  to  such  admission.     It  further  ordained  that  any  masons  applying 

[>r  such  a  purpose  should  not  be  employed  on  the  town's  public  work,  and  should 

3t  meet  with  any  eucouiagement  from  the  members  of  the  Council     The  masous, 

>rdtngly,  were  not  admitted  into  the  number  of  incorporated  trades. 

£aoh  of  the  crafts  has  a    'locked  book,'  which  contains   the  entries  of   the 

noD  of  'mastermen,  servants,   and  apprentices,'  with  other  details  of    the 

tvemment  of  the  craft.     The  Convener  has  a  distinct  set  of  books.     The  oldest 

ttry  in  the  books  of  the  tailors  is  in  1653;  the  oldest  of  the  shoemakers'  books 

ins  in  1736  ;   and  the  first  date  in  the  book  of  the  weavers  is  in  1653,  David 

Itcli&rt  having  in  March  of  that  year  been  chosen  deacon,  with  consent  of  the 
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prorost  and  b*ilieB.  From  the  energy  displayed,  this  year  (1653)  eeeiuB  to  hfti« 
been  «  kind  of  re%-ival  year  with  the  trades  in  Arbroath. 

The  earlier  books  of  all  the  crofts  are  lost,  bat  it  was  a  practice  of  each  of  tlte 
incorporations  to  engross  its  principal  acts,  or  bye-lawa,  in  its  eacceniTe  minote- 
books,  so  that  in  this  way  there  has  been  preserved  the  many  curioaa  laws  beariag 
upon  trade,  as  also  on  religion  and  morals,  which  the  crafts  enacted  from  tiSM  to 
time  for  their  own  government. 

The  general  gOTenuneot  of  the  crafts  was  vested  in  the  Deacon  Oonrener  sad 
his  court,  whioh  oon&isted  of  the  other  deacons.  In  this  court  every  deacon  sod 
master  was  boond  to  give  attendance,  when  summoned,  under  pecaaiary  penaltM 
When  a  cause  was  brought  before  the  court,  it  was  presented  in  the  shape  of  s 
foiuial  writing,  and  the  loser  of  the  action  was  cast  in  expenses.  If  any  wrong  wu 
don*  to  •  deacon,  the  wronged  official  was  not  entitled  to  punish  tbo  wrong-doer  at 
his  own  hand ;  it  was  his  duty  to  bt-Lug  him  before  the  Convener's  Court  (or 
judgment.  The  deacon,  however,  wns  ]>enDitted  to  poind  within  his  own  trada 
and  to  exeonto  any  relevant  sentence  of  his  own.  Any  person  disobeying  or 
dtf'forcing  a  deacon  was  to  undergo  the  censure  of  the  deacon  and  his  conrt  Tbs 
acts  of  the  Convener's  Court  are  dated  20th  March  1654.  They  appear  to  haw 
been  revised  at  that  time,  and  some  of  them  afterwards  underwent  fnrtlMr 
revision.  In  the  set  of  acts  adopted  in  that  year,  it  is  declared  that  in  fonmr 
times  there  had  been  several  persons  who  had  disobeyed  the  conveners  and  dcMoou, 
which  '  had  not  only  occasioned  great  expenses,  but  great  divisions,  whereby  tb« 
liheities  of  the  trades  had  oftentimes  been  found  to  be  in  hazard.'  It  wasordainsd, 
MCOrdingly,  that  each  deacon  disobe\-ing  the  Convener  should  ho  fined  X3  Soots 
for  a  tirst  ofTouce^  tbo  fine  to  be  doubled  if  he  offended  a  second  time  ;  and  that  esob 
tradeamnn  who  should  disobey  his  deacon  should  '  for  the  tirst  fault  pay  lOs.,  ami  M 
forth  to  be  doubled.'  Whatever  was  done  in  court,  or  at  meetings  of  the  tkwcon*) 
was  secret ;  any  puraon  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  trade  was  to  be  fined.  It  «■ 
necessary  that  the  Convener  should  have  been  a  deacon  for  two  yean,  and  it  «u 
also  required  that  be  should  be  '  a  handy  cmftsman  of  his  trade.'  In  order  llal 
none  might  plead  ignorance  of  the  law  of  his  craft,  the  acts  of  the  Ooawaer  sal 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  respective  trades  were  read  annually  at  Uicba«faBM  i> 
presence  of  the  tradesmen.  If  a  deacon  made  any  act  prejudicial  (o  his  tradt,  sad 
not  approved  by  the  Convener's  Court,  he  lost  his  freedom,  wbidi  he  oouU  (bI^ 
i-ecover  by  purchase  Except  at  Michaelmas,  the  only  persons  allowed  to  adrisi 
with  the  deacon  wei<e  his  council  and  the  boxuiastor.  The  tradea,  in  all  inalMci 
concerning  their  crafts,  asserted  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  Magistralca.  It 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Convener  and  deacons  that  several  *  tgaocSBt 
tradesmen '  had  complained  to  the  civil  magistrate  '  upon  aonie  debates  that  only 
belong  to  the  deacon  of  the  trnde  wherein  they  are  incorporated,  and  faalilig  km 
to  the  Deacon  Convener  and  his  Court.'      It  was  euaoted  that  a&jr 
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applying  to  a  mogiBtrate  or  other  judge  concerning  aneh  matters  should  lose  the 
liberty  of  his  triMie  in  all  time  coming.  One  of  the  rules  was,  that  the  youngest 
freeman  should  be  officer  to  his  trade. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  trades  that  no  qualified  person  elected 
[to  the  office  of  deacon  could  refuse  to  act.      William  Spink,  who  had  previously 
[held  the  office,  was  o^in  elected  deacon  of  the  bakers  about  the  year  1821.      He 
the  office,  and  the  trade  thereupon  applied  to  the  Magistrates  to  compel 
'him  to  act ;   but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Magistrate«  consented   to  bring 
compulsion  to  bear  in  the  case.     Anciently  the  Michaelmas  elections  of  the  trades 
took  place  in  the  Parish  Church,  the  porch  of  which  was  the  ordinary  meeting- 
place  of  the  shoemakers. 

Freemen  of  the  trades  were  required  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  deceased  brother 
onftnuan.  They  were  summoned  by  the  officer  of  the  trade,  and  the  whole  body 
of  freemen  had  to  proceed  to  an  appointed  place  in  order  to  '  convoy'  the  convener 
and  deacons  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  thence  to  the  churchyard.  A  deacon 
[failing  to  attend  a  funeral,  when  summoned  to  do  so,  was  fined  68.  8<1. ;  a  freeman, 
[Ss.  4d,  An  act  of  the  Convener's  Court  ordained  these  fines  to  be  'put  to  a  pious 
oae.' 

The  pious  ase  to  which  the  fines  were  devoted  was  the  support  of  the  poor  of 
'the  Tarioos  crafts.  About  a  century  ago  alimentary  or  benefit  funds  were  originated 
in  connection  with  most  of  the  trades,  but  this  scheme  was  not  very  successful. 
From  an  early  period  each  craft  performed  the  function  of  a  co-operative  society  in 
porchasing  meal,  which  was  retailed  to  the  members.  The  weavers  in  1728  took 
■teps  to  guard  against  embezzlement  in  their  money  transactions.  '  Four  discreet, 
honest,  and  nnderstanding  men  of  the  trade,  not  being  councillors,'  were  appointed 
to  be  inspectors  of  the  trade's  accounts. 

The  crafts,  although  exclusive  in  matters  of  trade,  were  the  popular  body  in  the 
borgb,  and  they  took  a  lively  interest  in  promoting  municipal  reform.     In  1788 
and  1 789  they  contributed  some  considerable  sums  in  support  of  a  bill  in  Parlia- 
ment for  'the  reformation  of  royal  burghs.'     All  the  corporations  conferred  their 
freedom  on  Mr  Joseph  Hume,  Mr  Horatio  Ross,  the  Hon.  William  Maule  (Lord 
Panuinre),  and  Colonel  Ramsay — Liberal  politicians.      Mr  Hume  and  Mr  Ross 
were  successively  members  for  the  district  of  bnrghs,  and  Mr  Manle  represented 
Forfarshire. 
I       The  trades  erected  in  1815  the  building  formerly  called  the  Trades  Hall,  at  the 
junction  of  High  Street  and  Commerce  Street    The  Town  Council  gave  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  built  at  an  annual   feu-duty  of  £30,  and  it  contributed  £100 
towards  the  expense  of  erecting  the  hall.     The  architect  was  David  Hill,  a  native 
,  of  Arbroath,  son  of  James  Hill,  an  ingenious  man  who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
pin  trying  to  invent  perpetual  motion.      The  hall  was  built  for  purposes  connected 
viUi  the  trades,   but  revenue  was  got   by  letting  it  for  public  meetings  and 
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enteciaiiunentB.  The  building,  however,  wns  not  long  the  property  of  tfae 
inootpormtaofu.  They  sold  it  in  order  to  pay  their  debt  It  pAssed  into  pririt* 
hands,  and  the  hall  was  sabsequeutly  acquired  by  the  Town  Coiuici],  whu  Wn 
oonTerted  it  into  the  Court-House. 


CHAPTER    II. 


THB   CBAITR    HI   THBIR   TRAD8    RKLATIOMS. 


IN  the  light  of  modem  ideas  on  the  subject  of  trade,  it  is  remarK-  '•> 

exciusiTe  privileges  of  the  various  crafts  should  have  boon  c ir 

cvnturiea.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  even  in  early  times  the;  liiii 
not  pass  unchallenged.  They  were  struck  at  by  the  statute  of  James  IV.,  oodtltf 
records  of  the  Convention  of  Burghs,  as  well  as  those  of  the  several  burghs,  pton 
the  existence  of  a  constant  tendency  to  rebel  agaiiiBt  the  artificial  system  of  tnds 
which  the  crafts  were  incorporated  to  maintain. 

The  records  of  the  trades  in  Arbroath  show  very  distinctly  the  eztrsor 
character  of  Uie  opinions  which  ruled  for  ages  in  this  country  in  the 
matter  of  buying  and  selling.  One  of  the  acts  of  the  Convener's  Court  tru  ( 
forestalling.  It  provided  that  no  tradesman  within  the  burgh  should  forMUll  ba 
neighbour  in  any  sort  of  commodity,  buying  and  selling  it  to  the  hurt  uA 
prejudice  of  his  neighbour  craftsman.'  Offenders  against  this  law  were 
for  a  first  fault  by  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  of  £3  Scots.  A  serious  matt«r< 
before  Convener  Thomas  Rbind  and  his  court  on  3rd  January  1680.  Th«  cMrt 
consisted,  besides  the  Convener,  of  John  Bowden,  deacon  of  the  hauimervMi; 
John  Duncan,  deacon  of  the  glovers ;  John  Hood,  deacon  of  the  shoemskM  • 
David  Steven,  deacon  of  the  weavers  ;  Alexander  FinHlay,  deacon  of  tbi»  lailort; 
and  John  Methven,  deacon  of  the  wrights.  David  Watson,  late  deseon  o^  ^ 
weavers,  was  found  guilty  of  '  a  great  fault  and  prejudice,'  in  buying  and  m^HH 
shoes  to  the  loss  of  the  shoemaking  trade.     He  was  fined  XT'  But  il 

appears  that  the  ex-deacon  was  not  singular  in  offending  after  i  hl    TU 

Convener's  Court,  *  considering  the  great  wrong  and  prejudice  ilk  [each)  trada 
within  this  burgh  doeth  ilk  one  to  another,  in  meddling  ilk  one  with 
work  and  triide^'  inhibited  all  craftsmen  within  the  burgh  from  w  dmng-    IV* 
members  of  the  trade  were  also  prohibited  from  taking  aanstanoe  in  their  mfc 
from  craftsmen  resident  in  the  suburbs  of  the  burgh,  or  in  the  huidwn-^'  ■   -"    ^'' 
persons  could  be  admitted  from  the  suburbs  to  the  liberties  of  trail 
burgh  unless  they  consented  to  reside  within  its  boundaries>  and  bear  a  prt^Mrtuf' 
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of  it«  burdens.  But  persons  outside  the  burgh  were  allowed  to  bring  manu- 
botared  goods  into  it  for  sale  on  the  ordinary  market  days.  Those  goods  were 
li»ble  to  the  inspection  of  the  deacon  of  the  craft  concerned,  and  if  they  were 
ftmod  of  insufficient  work  the  owner  was  fined.  An  act  of  the  Convener's  Court, 
on  17th  April  1689,  required  'that  no  weaver  should  cut  a  web  out  of  his  loom 
till  the  deacon  and  another  with  him  should  see  if  it  be  sufficient,'  under  a  penalty 
40s.  Scots, 

When  a  boy  was  apprenticed,  he  went  to  reside  in  the  house  of  his  master,  who 

was  required  to  give  sufficient  security  for  his  proper  accommodation  during  his 

apprenticeship.      If  the  boy  ran  away  from  his  master  to  serve  beyond  the  burgh 

^botindaries,  he  lost  all  the  advantages  of  his  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  master, 

^■in  return  for  some  good  deed  done  to  him  by  his  apprentice,  or  for  any  other 

HnMOn,  were  to  forego '  a  part  of  the  apprenticeship  t«rm,  he  was  held  liable  to 

V|Miy  the  apprentice  fee  into  the  box  of  the  craft.     The  law  of  the  Convener's  Court 

enacting  this  sets  forth  that  such  a  fault  by  the  master  '  disables  the  prentice,  and 

maketh  him  incapable  of  hia  calling,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  this  commonwealth, 

and  craftsmen  in  particular  within  this  burgh ;  as  also  by  so  doing  doth  minister 

great  occasion  to  prentices  and  servants,  on  every  light  occasion,  to  flee  from  their 

masters,  and  carry  themselves  undutifully,  and  to  leave  them,  and   remain  and 

abide  in  suburbs,  and  villages,  and  landward  parts,  thereby  subtracting  themselves 

from  the  jurisdiction  of  free  burghs.' 

^m      The  trade  regulations  of  the  various  crafts  in  Arbroath  may  be  noticed  here 

^pb  aome   detail,   as  supplying   illustrations   of    the  industrial   condition  of    the 

community. 


m  The  Hammermen  craft  required  apprentices  'to  serve  six  years,  and  another 
for  fee ; '  they  were  to  l>e  of  good  repute ;  and  their  work  was  to  be  tried  before 
tbey  were  permitted  to  open  a  shop.  It  had  at  one  time  been  a  custom  in  the 
Craft  to  allow  servants — that  is,  journeymen — and  apprentices  to  '  work  one  hour 
on  Sftinrday  evening  at  their  own  work,  or  at  any  other  man's  work ; '  but  this 
pririt^Te  was  taken  away,  it  being  enacted  that  servants  and  apprentices  were  to 
do  no  work  except  their  masters' 

la  the  hammermen  trade  were  included  not  only  blacksmiths,  but  all  artificers 
wbo  os«d  the  hammer  in  their  craft.  There  were  consequently  subdivisions  in  the 
trade ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  '  each  master  was  to  work  the  work  he  professed, 
and  DO  other  man's  work.' 

Not  only  was  each  section  of  the  hammermen  craft  to  be  content  with  its  own 
work  ;  every  mnater  was  interdicted  from  taking  another  man's  booth  or  house, 
and  from  enticing  away  his  servants.  No  person  was  permitted  to  take  another 
nana  work   'oxer  his  head,'  or  to  solicit  work  at  cmy  man's  hand  within  the 
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The  mnoffpomtJon  of  tlie  Oloren  or  Skinners  has  loag  bMD  recruited  bmn  the 
ptviaariaoal  aad  other  mon-iBeelHuiiQMl  cUnet  in  the  burgh.      The  glovers  had  no 
favor  tkaa  tlnr^  aeto  for  tlwir  gnidaaoe.      A  good  maoiy  of  these  ooosifltMi  (H 
rcgolatioiiB  for  aerraatB  and  appreatioeB.      No  master  waa  to  take  an  appnaxtts 
vithoat  Um  eooaent  of  tlw  deacon,  and  <m\j  one  apprentice  was  to  be  tak«a  io 
time  jean.     The  apfwentioe  'was  to  paj  for  his  booking  four  merkt  and  ihi 
wine.'     Hasten  and  aerrants  had  also  to  pay  on  adiuiuion  to  th(ar  rsspeetitej 
ranks,  besides  making  a  weeklj  payment,  as  all  the  tr&des  did,  to  the  box  of  the 
craft     The  pajrnent  exacted  on  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the  trade  wu  twoitj 
merks,  which  waa  to  be  devoted  to  '  pious  uses,  to  the  weal  of  the  trade,  and  to  i 
sufficient  dinner  to  the  whole  mastermen  of  the  trade.'    Subsequently  the  adminon 
paymeuts  were  modified  to  a  guinea,  and  the  '  treat  was  then  no  longer  to  ht  gina 
to  all  the  members  of  the  trade,  but  only  to  the  deacon  and  his  ooanoiL'    k 
master  on  his  marriage  had  to  pay  13a.  4d.,  which  was  called  '  the  marriage«<rk.' 
Apprentices  were  not  allowed  to  open  a  booth  till  they  had  served  seven  yesn  u 
apprentice  and  ler^-ant.     It  was  found  at  one  time  that  too  many  persons  had  Imd 
admitted  masters  and  freemen,  and  among  them  such  as  were  not  qualified  l« 
their  calling.      To  remedy  this,  no  apprentice  or  servant  was  to  be  admitted 
freeman  until  his  work  had  been  tested  by  an  assize :  and  freedom  was  not  to  be 
conferred  until  the  expiry  of  seven  years  after  apprenticeship  was  completed.    Ao 
apprentice,  however,  might  procure  his  admission  to  the  freedom  of  hii  tnd« 
sooner  by  paying  £60.     On  S3rd  February  1655  it  was  enacted  that  the  proof  of 
work,  previous  to  admission  to  freedom,  sliould  be   '  a  pair  of  quick -drawn  glorai. 
a  pair  of  outseem  kid,  with  a  sufficient  purse  for  a  browster  [brewer]  iroiiii&>' 
Masters  seeking  to  get  their  servants  and  apprentices  admitted  on  othor  Verm 
than  these  did  so  'under  the  pain  of  perjury  and  infamy.'     In  1653  the  tivie 
found  there  were  so  many  servants  from  landward  parts  coming  into  the  fasqtii 
'  that  the  craft  was  abused  by  the  receipt  of  a  great  many  of  them  ; '  th<(«iiK^ 
at  a  meeting  on  8th  October,  it  was  '  with  one  voice  concluded  and  enacted  tUt 
no  masterman  of  the  trade  shall  presume  to  accept  an  outland  glover  to  be  hii 
servant,  except  those  who  are  taught  and  educated  in  civil  burghs,  where  \ 
is  used.' 

Parliament  passed  several  Acts  in  favour  of  the  glover  tnulo  in  th»'  >•  t- 
burghs.  One  of  them  was  to  the  eSect  '  that  no  shoemaker,  nor  any  otiit-r  \t\-.-^ 
should  buy  calves'  skins  wanting  horns.'  The  glover  trade  in  Arbroith  ordefd 
such  purchases  to  be  confiscated,  and  the  persons  offendtDg  were  likewiae  to  (■ 
fined  40&  On  2lBt  Octo>:»er  1701,  the  deacon  and  council  found  '  that  then  *>• 
several  abuses  crept  in  in  the  exercise  of  the  trade,  by  some  particular  ro«nb«i 
thereof  buying  up,  to  their  private  uses,  the  whole  wools,  skins,  and  pellata  wilkiB 
the  burgh,  without  communicating  the  advantage  to  the  rest  of  tho  brelhrsa  aa4 
freeraeu  of  the  same  trade,  and  the  enhancing  the  trade  in  thu  hands  of  a  few,  la 
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the  muiifest  Ion  and  prejudice  of  other  members  of  the  society.'  To  remedy  this 
state  of  matters,  and  in  order  that  the  enterprising  tradesman  mi^ht  have  no 
advantage  over  bis  indolent  neighbour,  it  was  enacted  that  '  if  any  freeman  of  the 
trade  shall  happen  to  bay  any  parcel  of  skins,  either  off  the  market-day,  or  on  the 
marketKlay  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  share  and 
divide  the  same  with  another  freeman  of  the  said  trade,  if  required,  upon  payment 
of  the  true  price  paid  by  him  for  the  same.'  The  price  of  a  pulled  skin  or  pellat 
was  fixed  at  one  shilling,  and  no  craftsman  was  to  pay  more  than  that  for  the 
article  to  any  person  whatever.  If  he  did  so,  he  was  liable  to  be  fined.  This 
order  was  made  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  skins  on  market-day  :  'It  is 
i^pointed  that  the  deacon  and  his  officer,  or  any  other  of  the  trade  he  pleases  to 
appoint,  shall  go  every  market-day  and  diligently  search  the  sheep,  calves,  and 
daughter  ekina,  for  the  welfare  of  the  burgh  and  trade  ;  and  they  are  to  exact  for 
erery  hole  that  is  in  the  skin,  four  pennies  ;  and  for  every  seption  or  score,  two 
pennies  ;  and  for  every  skin  that  is  riven,  twelve  pennies ;  and  if  any  of  the 
leather  be  cut  away,  that  skin  is  to  be  confiscate,  and  the  owner  thereof  to  be  fined 
in  three  shillings  four  pennies ;  and  if  any  of  the  said  skins  shall  happen  to  be 
plucked  or  plumed,  the  skin  is  to  be  oonfiscate,  and  the  owner  thereof  to  pay  six 
■hillings  eight  pennies,  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  poor.' 

It  was  an  ordinance  of  the  Shoeniaking  craft  that  a  master  should  at  a  time 

have  only  one  apprentice,  who  was  to  serve  for  five  years.    The  master  had  to  give 

3a.  4d.  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  craft  when  he  took  an  apprentice.     The  sum 

paid  by  the  boy  for  getting  his  name  inserted  in  the  book  of  the  trade  was  ISs.  4d., 

and  another  sum  of  13s.  4d.   'for  a  treat  to  the  trade.'      When  be  had  finished  his 

apprenticeship,  he  had  to  serve  four  years  as  a  servant  or  journeyman  before  he 

oould  be  admitted  a  master.     Before  any  person  could  be  admitted  to  the  grade  of 

master  he  had  to  submit  to  a  trial  of  his  work.     While  he  was  engaged  upon  his 

■naay,'  he  was  '  locked  up  in  a  house  alone,  the  deacon  taking  the  key  with  him.' 

For  his  admission  to  the  trade  the  master  had  to  pay  £40  Scots,  with  a  dinner  to 

the  deacon  and  masters,  with  6s.  for  up-setting  of  bis  }>ooth ;  but  if  he  was  the 

ton  of  a  burgess  the  money  payment  was  less.      In  1814  a  revised  scale  of  fees 

was  agreed  to  according  to  which  £20  sterling  was  to  be  paid  for  admission  to  the 

I     faeedoBB  of  the  craft.    One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  shoemaking  craft  in  Arbroath 

^hrorided  that  a  master  was  to  undertake,  among  other  public  duties,  to  keep  watch 

^nod  w«rd  when  called  upon.      On  being  admitted  he  was  to  give  'solemn  oath, 

VlMtfore  the  deacon  and  his  councilloi-a,  that  he  shall  in  all  time  coming  work  and 

exercise  the  trade  within  this  burgh  leally  and  truly  and  honestly,  in  working  and 

^.labouring  sufficiently  barked  leather  in  making  of  boots,  mools,  shoes ;  and  use  all 

^Btrtber  points  and  practices  belonging  to  tlie  trade,  and  that  to  the  utility,  profit, 

^^•ud  coiuwou  weal  of  their  sovereign  lord's  lieges,  and  for  the  weaJ  of  the  common 
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iraaltii ;  alao  for  the  profit  and  honesty  of  the  trade,  as  he  shall  answer  to  Qod, 
next  to  the  deacon  and  brethren  of  the  trade.' 

On  2nd  February  1612  this  was  agreed  to  :  '  The  deacon  and  whole 
considering  the  greAt  damage  they  have  sustained  by  entering  of  maatennoo  to  tbt 
trade  who  were  not  prentices  amongst  themselves,  contrary  to  the  acts  of  well 
reformed  barghs,  therefore  have  statute  and  ordained  that  there  shall  lie  tio  miiMrr 
admitted  to  the  liberty  of  their  trade  except  tirst  he  be  a  prentice  within  tiie 
town  to  the  trade,  or  a  freeman's  son,  or  married  to  a  freeman's  daughter ; 
wise  none  shall  be  admitted  to  the  liberty  of  being  masterman  to  the  trade 
any  condition  :  whereanent  the  whole  mastermen  of  the  trade  bound  themselm 
with  an  oath  :  and  whosoever  shall  procure  for  any  other  man,  shall  pay  twcotjr 
pounds,  and  be  esteemed  an  infamous  person,  by  reason  of  his  oath  niailr  ud 
hrolcQii  thereanent.' 

This  act  was  modified  on  30th  Miirch  1653,  when  it  waa  agreed  to  adoit 
strangers  to  be  mastermen  on  their  paying  '  five  score  merks,  with  a  dinner  totii* 
oraft,'  and  other  dues.  Further  modifications  of  the  admission  acts  were  aud« 
from  time  to  time.  All  menil>ers  of  the  trade  *  at  their  entry  in  matrimony '  •«» 
to  pay  6s.  8d.  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  A  duty  which  one  master  o««d 
to  another  was  not  to  allure  away  his  servant  from  him,  or  to  r««oeive  hiu 
between  terms.  If  a  master  transgressed  this  law,  he  rendered  himself  liahiota 
penalties. 

No  member  of  the  craft  was  permitted  to  '  buy  or  receive  shoes  from  to; 
outlandman,  either  in  the  burgh  or  landward,  to  sell  again.'  As  tn  the  otlMr 
trades,  shoemakers  from  outside  the  burgh  were  permitted  to  sell  their  good*  oo 
the  market-day.  On  that  day,  to  prevent  '  the  abuse  of  ill-barked  leathflt,  sad 
insufficient  work,  which  is  against  the  glory  of  God,  and  is  hurtful  to  the  ooODttfi 
a  strict  seareh  was  made  through  the  market.  The  unfortunate  'oatlaad'oA 
were  probably  the  chief  persons  in  view  in  this  search.  A  search  was  abo  to  U 
made  of  all  hides  brought  into  the  burgh.  The  craft  had  a  vested  interest  in  bidia 
If  any  were  found  gashed  or  cat,  the  owner  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  lOd.  ScoBi 
there  was  a  fine  of  half  a  merk  for  each  hole  in  a  hide. 

The  trade  attempted  to  exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  ooarts  in  outi  of 
small  debts.   It  was  enacted  that  no  master  or  servant  should  have  power  to  j 
for  a  debt  within  the  som  of  ten  mefb  except  befora  the  deacon  and  his  ( 
who  were  empowered  to  '  poind  the  reoidiest  gear  of  the  debtor.' 

The  Town-Clerk  wrote  in  1742  :  '  Next  to  tike  weavers,  the  sboemaken  ti*  I 
most  remarkable  (in  respect  to  the  number  of  the  trade),  aad  are  much 
by  the  tanning  of  leather,  which  is  here  done  to  perfection.  Tboy  serve  ool  mlf 
the  town  and  ac^jaoent  country  with  booU  and  shoes,  but  furnish  quaatitioi  ol 
shot*  to  the  merchants,  who  send  them  abroad.' > 
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^B     The  roles  of  the  WeaTers  for  the  admission  of  apprentices,  servants,  and 

^Buuierv,  and  the  pajmente  to  be  made  on  admission,  as  well  as  at  marriage,  were 

Bliinilnr  to  those  in  force  in  the  other  crafts.    Servants  and  apprentices  were  allowed 

•to  work  one  web  in  the  year  on  their  own  account,  bnt  no  more.'      With  the 

OOMent  of  the  Town  Council,  it  was  enacted  hj  the  craft  in  the  year  1707,  that 

^landward  weavers  and  others  should  not  be  permitted  to  buy  yams  within  the 

^■argh  except  on  the  weekly  market^lay,  and  at  the  market-cross.     It  was  ordained 

^ui  1700,  that  no  green  cloth  be  made  in  the  burgh  except  such  as  was  sufficient  for 

the  burgh,  and  6d.  Scots  was  to  be  paid  for  stamping.      On  4th  March  1823,  the 

death  of  Mr  John  Mudie,  stampmaster,  was  reported  to  a  meeting  of  the  trade. 

The  meeting,    '  considering  that   many  members  of   the  trade  had  considerable 

capital  employed  in   the  linen   manufacture   of  the  burgh,  the  success  of  which 

greatly  depended  on  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  stamp  office  was 

carried  on,  and  naturally  feeling  great  anxiety  lest  a  successor  should  be  appointed 

to  Mr  Modie  who  should  lose  sight  of  their  interests,  and  bring  discredit  on  the 

rtamp,  which  they  were  proud   to  say  enjoyed  a  pre-eminence  above  all  others, 

recommended  the  appointment  of  Mr  David  Forbes,  head-assistant  to  Mr  Mudie, 

u  one  in  whom  they  could  with  confidence  repose  their  interests.    They  thought  it 

probable  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  town,  the   Board 

^voold  appoint  an  additional  officer,  and  they  recommended  for  the  second  office 

^MDDvener  Alexander  Brown.'    The  stamping  of  linens,  under  the  supervision  of  the 

^»oard  of  Manufactures,  has  long  since  ceased. 

According  to  the  oldest  set  of  the  acts  of  the  Tailors,  apprentices  to  the  craft 

were  boond  '  for  five  years,  and  another  year  for  meat  and  fee.'     The  fee  for  a  year 

wu  the  small  sum  of  208.  Scots,  or  less  than  2s.  sterling.      On  his  entrance  to  his 

apprentioeship,  the  boy  had  to  pay  40s.  into  the  trade  box.     The  acts  of  the  craft 

were  modified  in  1779,  when  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  declared  to  be  '  not 

lesa  than  three  years,  but  as  much  exceeding  that  time  as  parties  can  agree  upon.' 

The  sum  then  settled  to  be  paid  by  the  apprentice  was  Bs.  8d.  sterling,  besides  dues 

to  tiie  Convener,  the  clerk  and  officer  of  the  trade,  as  also  the  expense  of  an 

fiBtartainment  to  the  deacon  and  council,  without  whose  consent  no  master  could 

B^^Kv  an  apprentice.     Fines  were  inflicted  upon  persons  who  received  other  men's 

^ippiSatices  or  servants.     Servants,  or  journeymen,  were  faired,  as  in   the  other 

^■pifta,  from  term  to  term ;    and  if  a  man  put  away  his  servant   '  without  any 

~r«levant  fault  known  to  the  deacon,'  he  had  to  *  pay  for  the  use  of  the  trade 

13e.  4d.  for  the  first  fault,  besides  assythment  [compensation]  to  the  party.'      No 

■errant  was  allowed  to  work  in  the  burgh  without  paying  JCl,  16s.  Scots  ;  bnt  this 

rale  was  repealed  in  1779.     One  of  the  oldest  acts  of  the  trade  was  of  a  temporary 

character.     It  ordained  that  from  the  date  of  its  passing  no  master  should  be 

received  for  thirteen  years  ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  intended  by  this  enactment  to 
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bring  the  number  of  tradesmen  into  aooordsuice  with  the  supposed  requiremeaU  of 
the  community.     Masters  were  admitted  to  '  liberty  to  take  op  a  booth '  after 
their  essay  had   been  approved   by  '  the  deacon  and  four  of  the  most 
masters,'  and  after  payment  of  ninety  merks  Scots,  '  with  a  sufficient  dinner.' 
was  required  that  masters  should  be  burgessea.     In  the  cww  of  sons  of  borgaiMi  4 
free  masters,  the  money  payment  was  reduced.     In  1779  the  admiasion  fee, 
the  dinner  and  fees  to  clerk  and  officer,  was  fixed  at  £10  sterling.     By  one  d  ih« 
old  acta  it  was  provided  that  '  outland  freemen  were  to  be  admitted  free  maiten 
of  the  urnft  on  being  free  burgesses  of  the  burgh,  and  being  found  qualified,  lad 
paying  £24  Scots,  with  the  wine.'     The  latest  amendment  of  the  acts  was  tswieil 
1820,  when  it  was  ordained  that  at  least  £15  should  be  paid  by  mastera  on 
admission,  with  the  usual  dues  to  the  officials.      A  freeman's  son  or  soD-is-Uvt 
to  )>e  admitted  on  payment  of  £2,  lOs.      Apprentices  were  to  pay  at  least  £1,  »n 
on  being  admitted  masters  a  further  payment  of  £8  was  required.     The  payiueot 
for  a  dinner  at  admission  were  abolished  in  1820.     One  of  the  early  acts  pronded  { 
that  when  a  master  married  he  should  pay  14s.  Scots.      It  was  ordained  bytbt 
tailors,  '  that  no  freeman,  nor  freeman's  son,  shall  work  with  any  outlaw  [penoa 
not  of  the  liberty  of  the  craft],  or  such  as  have  not  paid  their  freedom  to  the  wd 
trade,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  freedom   to   the   tailor  trada'    No 
master  was  to  '  take  in   band   to  receive  another  man's   work   to   work,' 
penalties,  '  without  some  cause  approved  by  the  deacon.' 

Tailors  in  the  olden  time  made  the  dresses  of  women  as  well  as  the 
men, — an  occupation  which  to  some  extent  they  have  resumed  in  the  present  i»}- 
But  women  were  admitted  to  the  craft,  presumably  as  dressmakers  fur  ibeir  tm 
sex,  at  an  early  date.  One  of  the  old  acts  provided  that  '  no  woman  shall  oocof? 
the  craft  except  she  be  a  freeman's  wife  of  the  craft,  and  pay  h^r  due*  U)  tk 
deacon  as  a  master  during  her  occupation.' 


Only  a  comparatively  modem  record  of  the  Wrights'  Inoorporatioa  i»  » 
existence,  and  much  of  it  is  illegible,  through  the  book  having  at  sometisMl** 
kept  in  a  damp  place.  Little  notice,  therefore,  can  be  given  of  thi«  inoorpontioD- 
It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  wright«,  that  no  unmarried  man  was  pennittBd  U 
take  an  apprentice  ;  and  as  it  was  the  custom  until  almut  the  beginniag  of  tk* 
century  for  H|>prentice«  to  reside  with  their  masters,  the  rule  appears  to  hatalMO 
general  in  all  the  crafts.  An  'essay'  of  work  was  required  from  owrypmiB 
applying  for  admission  as  master.     In  1810  the  admission  fee  wu  toad  at  X30. 

Coming  last  in  order  of  time,  the  Bakers  modelled  their  acts  on  tliaiD  flf  ^ 
other  trades.  Those  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  apprentioea,  wrvanU  •0' 
oiMtert  ar«  almost  literal  transcripts  of  the  acts  of  the  tailor  ci«ft  In  1806  (^ 
•dmissiuu  fee  for  persons  who  had  served  a  ragolar  approutio«hip  wm  tuA  ■* 
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jB12 ;  in  the  case  of  others,  £20.      Oa  the  special  privileges  of  the  craft  being 
abolished,  the  Euimission  fee  was  rednoed  to  £1,  Is. 

In  1765  the  bakers  bound  themselves  'not  to  make  li^^ht  bread,  or  to  under- 
sell their  neighbours,  or  to  give  rolls,  biscuit,  or  other  bounty  with  any  quantity  of 
bread.'  An  act  was  passed  by  the  deacon  and  his  council  in  1766  against  hawking 
bread  from  door  to  door  and  through  the  streets.  Offenders  were  to  be  fined  £10 
Boots,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  incorporation.  It  was  usual  for 
people  to  provide  their  own  flour  to  be  baked.  This  explains  a  resolution  come  to 
by  the  trade  on  22nd  December  1766,  when  it  was  agreed  'not  to  bake  customers' 
flour  under  3d.  the  peck,  on  account  of  the  rise  of  barm.'  The  price  was  further 
increased  in  1792,  when  it  was  ordered  that  those  who  charged  less  than  the  price 
agreed  upon  by  the  trade  should  be  6ned. 

John  Caird,  a  confectioner  from  Montrose,  opened  a  shop  in  Arbroath  in 
1794,  The  incorporation  took  notice  of  him  immediately.  He  compounded  with 
them  by  paying  £1  and  the  dues  to  the  box,  '  for  the  right  of  making  shortbread, 
plnmcake,  and  other  confectionery,  but  without  obtaining  any  other  rights.'  A 
similar  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  John  Mann,  confectioner,  in  1812,  and 
in  the  following  year  with  David  Kyd,  confectioner. 

The  trade  entered  into  a  litigation  in  1800  with  Robert  Lindsay  of  Almerie- 
close,  in  defence  of  their  exclusive  privileges.  Previously,  about  the  year  1770, 
there  had  been  an  invasion  of  those  privileges  by  Mr  Carnegie,  Balraachie.  Mr 
Carnegie  sent  bread  to  the  town  on  market-days,  which  he  was  entitled  to  do,  and 
it  was  lawfully  sold  at  the  cross  or  in  the  market.  Afterwards  he  opened  a  shop 
which  was  not  situated  in  the  market-place ;  and  as  this  act  was  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  craft,  his  bread  was  confiscated.  Mr  Lindsay,  who  had  erected  a 
bakehouse  in  connection  with  his  brewery  at  8t  Vigeans,  had  gone  a  step  further 
than  Mr  Carnegie,  inasmuch  as  he  sent  carts  into  the  town  daily  with  his  bread, 
which  was  vended  through  the  streets.  The  incorporation  having  raised  an  action 
in  the  Court  of  Session  to  interdict  him  from  doing  this,  Mr  Lindsay  averred  in 
his  defences  that  the  town  was  not  in  a  flourishing  state ;  that  there  was  not  much 
employment  for  the  trat^lea  which  supplied  the  wants  of  the  people ;  and  that  as  to 
the  bakers,  most  families  baked  their  own  bread.  The  bakers,  it  was  added,  had 
accordingly  no  great  business  ;  and  in  the  recent  scarcity,  when  the  price  of  grain 
rose  enormously,  they  were  unable  to  buy  it,  and  the  generality  of  their  customers 
were  just  as  unable  to  pay.  Mr  Lindsay  contended  that  the  bakers  purchased 
flour  of  an  inferior  quality,  and,  under  the  protection  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
exposed  '  uneatable  bread  '  for  sale.  About  that  time  there  weru  like  complaintn 
in  other  towns,  including  Edinburgh.  Mr  Lindsay  represented  to  the  Court,  that 
a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arbroath  had  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
supply  them  with  bread.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  brewery,  and  exported 
graiit ;  and  the  people,  he  said,  asked  him,  as  a  matter  of  compassion,  to  erect  a 
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bakefaoaae  and  oven.  He  sapplied  tliem,  be  stated,  with  wholeaoooe  bread  at 
reaMoable  prices ;  and  he  had  even  been  asked  by  the  Magiatratea  of  other  towna 
to  anpply  the  people  of  thow  towna  alio.  The  baken  denied  Mr  Lindaay's  state- 
menta,  and  further  pleaded  in  court  that,  by  erecting  a  large  brewery,  he  had  pat 
down  all  other  brewers ;  that  he  had  thus  got  oomnand  of  the  yeast,  and  raised 
the  price  so  that  the  bakers  could  not  buy  it.'  The  result  of  the  litigation  was 
that  the  incorporation  gained,  but  the  case  is  aaid  to  have  cost  them  about  £300 
in  expenses. 

Encouraged  by  their  sucoeas  against  Mr  Lindsay,  though  it  was  got  at  a  price 
which  drained  their  resonroea,  the  baken  proceeded  with  vigour  against  a  number 
of  smaller  people,  invaders  of  their  monopoly.  In  1811,  poor  women  were  &ned, 
and  some  of  them,  in  default  of  paying  the  6iie,  were  imprisoned,  for  hawking 
brend  through  the  streets  in  baskets.  Their  baskets  and  towels  were  coDfiscat4?d. 
A  proceM  was  raised  in  the  bberiflf  Court  of  Forfar  against  a  baker  in  Wardmill 
Oroft,  and  one  in  the  Abbey  lands,  for  allowing  their  boys  to  sell  bread  within  the 
royalty.  The  offending  'outland  men'  were  fined.  Such  prosecutions  by  the 
bakers  continued  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  I8i6  abolishing  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  trade  incorporations. 


CHAPTER   III. 


THE   TUAbSa    IN    IHRIR    BELATIOS    TO    BBLIGIOK    AND    MORALS. 


TTTB  various  trades  were  from  soi  early  period  closely  associated  in  their 
incorporated  capacity  with  the  Church.  Each  craft  had  its  patron  saint; 
and  when  in  any  burgh  the  craftsmen  obtained  their  seal  of  cause,  or  charter 
of  iiicor{ioratiun,  they  were  generally  taken  bound  to  do  something  for  the  service 
(if  Uod.  Before  the  Reformation,  this  something  commonly  took  the  form  of 
payments  for  the  support  of  an  altar  within  the  church  of  the  burgh.  That  of 
oourse  ceased  when  altars  were  abolished  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  incorf>oratioQS 
of  craftsmen  continued  to  take  u  lively  interest  in  matters  of  religion  and  morals 
as  atlecting  their  own  members.  The  Arbroath  trades  having  been  incorporated 
sulisequeutly  to  the  Reformation,  their  acts  relating  to  the  Church  bear  upon  the 
new  state  of  things  wliich  was  then  established.  What  appears  to  be  the  earliest 
of  them  is  one  of  tht^  Convoner'e  Court,  entitled  '  Aneut  the  Keeping  of  the  Kirk.' 
This  act  required  the  members  of  the  trades  to  attend  church  on  three  days  of  the 
week,  besides  tiunduy, — '  Monday  and  Saturday  to  the  lectui-e,  and  Wednesday  to 
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the  sermon,  all  in  one  week.'  It  was  likewise  required  'that  all  the  whole 
deacons,  servants,  and  prentices  shall  keep  sermon  upon  the  Lord's-day  ;  also  that 
the  whole  free  tuasters  shall  sit  in  their  own  lofta  and  accustomed  places.'  Deacons 
absenting  themselves  from  public  worship  were  to  be  fined  68.  8d.,  and  mastermen 
48.  8d.,  the  money  to  be  bestowed  for  pious  uses.  This  act  must  have  been  paused 
shortly  after  the  Reformation,  at  the  time  when  the  Church  had  frequent  week-day 
services  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  its  doctrines.  Those  week-day  services 
in  Arbroath  at  that  time  wei-e  commonly  held  in  the  morning;,  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  during  the  time  that  they  lasted  all  work  within  the 
burgh  was  strictly  forbidden. 

The  deacons  and  councils  of  each  trade  made  acts  in  support  of  that  of  the 
Convener's  Court,  requiring  the  attendance  of  masters,  servants,  and  apprentices 
in  the  places  allotted  to  them  in  the  galleries  of  the  church.  They  were  not  only 
ordered  to  go  to  church  ;  but  if  they  went  there  and  sat  or  stood  in  any  part  other 
than  that  belonging  to  the  trade,  they  were  liable  to  be  fined.  The  fine  of  the 
glovers  for  this  offence  was  2s.  Scots.  If  a  master  glover  absented  himself  from 
the  church  on  the  Lord's-day,  or  during  week-day  service,  he  was  fined  fis. ; 
Apprentices  so  offending  were  fined  28.  each.  There  was  a  complete  order  of 
precedence  Skmong  the  members  of  the  trades  in  taking  their  seats  in  the  church. 
Thus  it  was  a  law  of  the  glovers  that  '  none  shall  sit  in  the  fore  seat  of  the  loft 
in  the  kirk  but  such  as  are  free  masters  of  the  trade  and  married  men,  and  that 
none  shall  sit  in  the  second  rank  but  freemen  of  the  trade.'  As  usual,  pecuniary 
penalties  were  imposed  for  violations  of  this  law ;  but  there  was  an  exception  in 
favour  of  '  strangers  who  might  happen  to  seat  themselves  in  the  trade's  loft' 
The  rules  of  precedence  were  carefully  attended  to,  not  only  in  each  trade,  but  as 
between  their  whole  body  and  the  Guildry  Incorporation.  In  1776  there  was  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  the  Convener  or  the  Dean  of  Guild  should  sit  uppermost  in 
the  Magistrates' gallery  in  the  church.  The  right  of  the  Dean  had  been  challenged 
in  the  interest  of  the  Convener ;  but  he  protested  that  '  his  predecessor  had  always 
had  the  preference,  and  that  be  would  keep  it  till  he  was  deprived  in  a  legal  way.' 

The  shoemakers  passed  an  act  in  1654,  requiring  '  thede.acon  and  his  councillors 
to  sit  every  Sabbath  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the  loft.'  Another  clause  of  the  same 
act  suggests  the  notion  that  at  that  tinie  the  decorum  of  public  worship  was  liable 
to  interruption  ;  for  it  was  considered  necessary  to  enact  that  *  whatever  person, 
master  or  servant,  shall  make  any  tumult  in  the  kirk,  or  offend  their  neighbours, 
the  master  shall  pay  408.,  and  the  servant  20s.' 

The  weavei-s  had  a  very  precise  act  with  regard  to  precedence  in  church.  It 
was  '  ordained  by  the  major  part  of  the  mastermen  of  the  craft,  for  keeping  decent 
order  in  the  loft  on  the  Lord's-day,  thnt  no  person  presuuie  to  sit  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  loft  but  the  deacon  and  his  councillors,  or  some  of  older  age  or  ancient 
forbeirs  [ancestors],  whom  the  deacon  shall  name.    Transgressors  shall  pay  for  pious 
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uses  88.  Scots.'  In  1653  the  trade  waa  allowed  to  erect  Mats  in  the  toatli-waitl 
of  the  church.  The  weavers  mode  the  following  enactment  on  26th  Deoembw  1] 
with  regard  to  attendance  at  week-day  services  : — 

'  The  deacon,  with  consent  of  his  council,  and  whole  remanent  masters  of  the 
craft  convened  for  the  time,  taking  into  their  mature  deliberation  bow  fiur  it 
mightily  tends  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  welfare  of  people's  souls,  the  promoting  ol 
godliness  in  this  our  royal  burgh  ;  and  likewise  considering  that  Ood  bath  dlnpsmri 
among  us  the  free  dispensations  of  His  gospel  ordinances,  in  promulgating  to  n 
the  free  offers  of  grace  conform  to  His  written  woi-d  ;  and  seeing  it  is  the  badge  tA 
all  Christians  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  in  hearing  and  keeping  the  Lord'»^j,  in 
frequenting  church  ordinances  ;  and  likewise  it  being  the  practice  of  this  place  tliat 
sermons  are  to  be  observed  weekly  on  Wednesday,  in  hearing  sermon  and  Ood't 
will  revealed  to  us :  they  statute,  enact,  and  ordain  the  third  part  or  division  el 
the  said  incorporation  each  Wednesday  to  frequent  and  attend  the  cbo 
ordinance  or  weekly  sermon  (if  any  be) ;  and  all  contraveners  hereof  to  pay  ( 
shilling  money  for  each  weekly  sermon's  absence,  and  that  for  the  use  of  th« 
allenarly  [only] ;  and  ordains  their  officer  to  attend  each  Wednesday  in  the  i 
and  to  give  in  a  list  of  the  absents  (a  reasonable  or  relevant  cause  [exo 
always  allowed),  considering  always  that  it  is  no  ways  prejudicial  to 
incorporation  to  bestow  one  day  in  three  weeks  for  their  souls'  in^netit, 
their  bodily  recreation  and  cessation  from  labour.' 

In  1823  the  weavers  resolved  to  let  by  aaotion  their  front  »4Wit  in  the  gittli 
Attendance  at  church  had  ceased  by  that  time  t*^  be  a  matter  of  regulation. 

The  incorporation  of  tailors  inquired  the  brethren  of  tlie  craft  to  '  ke«*p  tie  kilj 
on  the  Sabbath  days  and  other  days  requisite,  as  becometh  good  Christians.' 
usual  penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  for  a  first  offence  against  this  law  ;  in  the* 
of  a  second  or  third  fault,  if  no  sufficient  reason  for  absence  could  be  ginSft 
delinquent  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Magistrates,  his  case  being  '  refernd ' 
the  determination  of  the  Judge  Ordinary.'      The  act  further  provides:  'It ill 
ordained,  that   every  masterman   shall   be   accountable  for  their  prentiots 
journeymen  and  servants,  that  they  shall  keep  the  due  and  lawful  ordia 
as  becometh  on  the  Lord's-day  ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  every  joonvajfl 
prentice,  or  servant  who  shall  happen  to  disobey  this  act,  they  sliall  b«> 
the  punishment  and  tine  the  deacon  and  his  council  shall  impose  upon  them." 

In  the  year  1810  the  tailors  had  a  remarkable  litigation  aboat  thnr 
property.      In  the  palmy  days  of  the  incorporations  no  women  wero  allc 
in  the  lofts  ;  but  in  1810  the  tailors  found  that  '  the  practice  had  lately  i 
members'  wives  and  children  takuig  up  part  of  the  trade's  loft,  to  the  det 
the  trade  interest.'     The  majority  of  the  trade  ordererl  the  wivea  and 
be  removed  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  order,  '  Charles  Hard  and  others 
forward  their  wives  '  on  the  following  Sunday.      These  oSenden  were  < 
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the  Oonveaer  and  his  Court,  who  decided  against  them ;  but  Mr  Herd  app«mled  to 
the  Magistrates,  who  decided  in  hia  favour.  Thereupon  the  trade  took  the  opinion 
of  counsel,  and  ultimately  it  earned  the  case  into  the  Court  of  Session,  where  Lord 
Meadowbaok  gave  judgment  against  Mr  Herd,  but  without  finding  either  party 
entitled  to  ezpeusea.  The  wives  were  thus  excluded  from  the  loft  by  the  authority 
ol  the  Court  of  Session.  But  the  expenses  of  the  action  were  such  that  the  trade 
found  it  necessary  to  sell  part  of  the  property  in  dispute.  It  disposed  of  its  upper 
gallery  in  the  church  to  the  glovers. 

The  hammermen,  wrights,  and  bakers  had  laws,  similar  to  those  already  quotedi 
for  enforcing  attendance  at  church.  Apprentices  on  their  admission  acquired  the 
ri^t  to  a  seat  in  the  trade  loft.  About  the  year  1770  the  bakers  enacted  that  the 
apprentices  should  have  seats  'if  they  behaved  themselves  decently  there,  and  were 
quiet.' 

Besides  the  members  of  the  incoi-porated  trades,  the  shipmasters  and  sailors,  the 

eompany  of  brewers  and  maltmen,  and  the  maater  of  the  Grammar  School  and 

his  scholars,  had  seats  in  the  galleries  of  the  church       At  the  division  of  the 

church  in   1763  the  Presbytery  allotted   the  galleries  thus:    In  the  east  end  of 

the  church,  the  first  to  the  shipmasters  Euid  sailors,  and  the  second  to  the  brewers 

and  maltmen  ;  north  side  of  the  church,  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council ;  east 

^^lide  of  the  aiisle,  the  hammermen ;  the  north  end  of  aisle,  tailors,  and  the  scholars 

^^ith  their  master ;   west  side  of  aisle,  bakers ;    north  side  of  the  church,  shoe- 

^Biakers ;  west  side  of  the  church,  one  division  to  the  weavers,  and  tlie  other  to  the 

^Pirrights.      The  wrights  had  the  privilege  of  erecting  an  upper  gallery  in  the  north 

end.      Such  a  gallery  was  afterwards  erected,  as  also  one  in  the  north  end  of  the 

aisle.     The  interior  of  the  old  church  must  have  presented  a  curiously  regulated 

appearance  when  the  galleries  were  occupied  by  the  various  classes  to  whom  they 

rerp   allotted, — the  women,  and    all   of  the  male  sex  who  were  not  craftsmen,  or 

Ion,  or  brewers,  or  school  children,  l>eing  accommodated  in  the  area  of  the 

Unrch. 

Sabbath  observance  was  legislated  for  by  the  trades.    An  act  of  the  hammermen 

svidfid,  that  'if  any  servant  or  prentice  be  found  dancing,  playing,  or  drinking 

the  Ijord's  day,  in  time  of  Divine  service,  he  should  pay  for  each  time  2s.  by  and 

[over  and  above]  the  Church  censure.'    The  act  seems  to  imply  that  when  it 

'  passed  it  was  permissible,  so  far  as  the  authority  of  the  trades  was  concerned, 

dance,  play,  and  drink  during  that  part  of  Sunday  which  was  not  devoted  to 

iblic  worship.      The  shoemakers  had   an  enactment  to  the  effect  that   'if  any 

Bter  or  servant  of  the  trade  should  work,  labour,  or  travel  on  the  Lord's-day,'  he 

should  pay  certain  Rnes  to  be  devoted  to  pious  uses  ;  but  '  a  weighty  and  relevant 

waaon  '  for  work  or  travel  was  to  be  admitted  in  bar  of  fine.     The  weavers  also 

impOMd  a  fine  for  working  or  travelling  on  Sunday.      The  law  of  the  wrights  on 

the  subject  waa  similar  to  that  of  the  shoemakers.      The  wrighta,  it  may  be 
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mentioned,  were  in  the  habit,  on  admitting  members,  of  exacting  whut 
called  an  oath  of  piety  and  obedience  to  the  Magistrates  and  the  trade.     In  \1l 
the  glovers  made  manifestation  of  their  piety  by  petitioning  Parliament 
the  repeail  of  the  penal  laws,  but  the  deacon  (Kyd)  declined  to  sign  the  pedlia 
and  a  member  of  his  council  was  appointed  to  sign  it  in  his  stead. 

An  act  of  the  Convener's  Court  required  all  deacons  and  masters  of  the  < 
to  have  worship  in  their  families.     Contraveners,  besides  being  fined,  were  ta ' 
called  before  the  Session,  by  whom  they  were  to  be  censured.     Moral  inflaeooe ' 
of  very  little  account  in  those  days  ;  tines  and  stripes  were  brought  to  bear  bj  I 
ruling  authorities  in  the  trades  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  order  those 
who  were  under  their  controL     The  following  is  an  act  of  the  Convener's  ' 

'  It  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  ilk  masterman  of  the  several  trades  shall  I 
a  palm  in  their  house  for  ordering  and  punishing  those  within  their  families  "• 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  and  to  punish  every  one,  who  rashly  sn 
utters  an  oath,  on  the  hand  with  the  palm.      Then,  after   sundry  and! 
admonitions,  if  there  be  no  amendment  and  refraining  from  swearing  and  aS 
of  God's  name,  the  prentice  shall  pay  twopence,  and  the  journeymen  foarpeocfe 
they  have  no  money  to  pay,  the  deacon,  or  masterman,  is  to  keep  an  sccount 
their  faults.     The  prentice  shall  not  get  his  discharge  till  the  outmost  [iittcniK 
penny  be  paid  ;  and  the  journeyman  to  allow  it  in  the  6ret  end  of  his  fee  [6n(l 
his  wages].' 

It  i^pean  from  the  laws  of  the  several  crafts,  that  for  faults  against 
oorpond  punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  at  sight  of  the  deacon  and  his  t 
In  the  shoemakers'  craft,  the  following  act  was  read  to  every  ApimotiM  on  I 
admission : — 

'  It  is   statute  and   ordained,  at  what  time  a  prentioe  ahall  be  rMcitrai  I 
prenticeship,  conform  to  the  acts  formerly  set  down,  he  shall  be  a  faithful 
diligent  servant  to  his  master,  and  shall  never  bear,  see,  nor  know  of  his 
skaith  or  damage  in  his  goods  or  good  name,  but  shall  stop  the  same  aoraording  I 
his  power,  and  shall  incontinent  reve^  the  aauM  to  his  master.    Next,  it  is  i 
if  til*  prentioe  be  a  pycker,  or  stealer,  he  altall,  in  presence  of  th«  deams 
OMifeeraMB  of  the  trade,  be  mccmrgtA  with  whips  to  the  number  of  forty  stiipcs,  fd 
tlie  fir«t«  and  if  he  eootume  io  pyckety,  ha  shall  be  punished  in  his  goods  and  j 
Mid  if  he  ahall  jet  eootaaee  ta  hk  thefta,  ha  ehall  be  banished  oat  of  the  town,  < 
■hall  loae  all  svon  of  noney,  goods,  aad  gear  which  his  parents  or  frioods  < 
Ibr  hit  prentieeeh^     Thirdly,  it  k  ordained,  that  if  it  happen  the  pieat 
ewi^ysniiuMr  fktxn  Ui  uaaler,  or  be  adoltner,  or  fbreicator,  or  a 
Lord'^day,  then  he  shall  be  ponfahed  as  the  pycker  and  oommittisn  of  th^  tt  1 
•boT*  vriitaa,  for  the  fint,  aeooDd,  sod  third  faoli,  without  any  exoqiUso  i 
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namber  of  stripes  wag  forty.    In  an  act  of  somewhat  late  date,  the  hammermen,  in 
of  personal  chastisement,  imposed  a  fine  of  40s.,  besides  the  censure  of  the 
burcb,  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  Seventh  Commandment ;  in  the  other  trades, 
^ng  at  the  sight  of  the  deacons  and  masters  also  ultimately  oeoaed.     Bot 
Ines  for  moral  ofretic«8  were  rigidly  exacted  as  long  as  the  incorporations  retained 

P influence  over  their  members.     The  shoemakei-s  fined  those  of  their  number 
blasphemed  or  molested  others  In  getting  stands  or  rooms  at  markets.     This 
rporation  had  an  act  which  was  intended  for  the  keeping  of  order  when  the 
on  and  masters  were  assembled  '  for  correcting  of  servants,'  in  the  times,  that 
IS  to  say,  when  the  correction  was  of  a  corporal  character.     The  act  provided  that 
•at  the  meeting,  if  there  happen  to  be  injurious  words,  drawing  of  weapons,  or  any 
bodily  barm  committed,  by  whatsoever  person,  in  that  case  the  person  who  commits 
any  of  kh«  points  above  written,  shall  pay  for  the  first  fault,  five  shillings ;  for  the 
UMpond,  ten  shillings,  and  shall  humble  himself  before  the  deacon  and  remanent 
^■rtfaren  of  the  trade,  there  to  underlie  such  correction  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
^|b  deacon  and  remanent  brethren  to  the  offender.' 

B  The  shoemakers  required  that  their  deacon  and  his  councillors  should  be  '  the 
Baveai  and  ablest  men '  of  the  craft ;  and  that  '  the  deaoon  should  be  in  life 
without  any  excuse  whatsoever," — by  which  was  no  doubt  meant  any  occasion  for 
excuse.  However,  the  Convener's  Court  provided  for  the  contingency  of  deacons, 
w  well  as  less  honoured  members  of  the  crafts,  not  being  entirely  blameless 
chonMrters.  It  was  ordered  by  the  Court  that  each  deacon  should  '  mark  and 
notice  every  one  of  his  trade  '  to  see  that  they  did  not  drink  too  much.  If  a 
ouwter  was  found  drunk,  he  was  to  pay  4s.  ;  a  journeyman,  2s.  It  was  added : 
'  And  if  the  deacon  shall  be  noticed  to  be  drunk,  he  shall  be  censured  by  the  rest 
of  the  deacons.' 

^1  Since  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  craftsmen,  the  importance 

^pthe  incorporated  trades  has  passed  away.     Two  of  them,  the  tailors  and  wrights, 

Kre  extinct  ;  the  weavers,  which  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 

this  work  were  in  much  the  same  position,  have  of  late  years  been  revived.     A 

Itisd  me«ting  of  the  Trades  continues  to  be  held  annually  at  Michaelmas  for 

ejection  of  a  Deacon- Convener,  who  is  a  trustee  of  local  charities.    The  records 

[the  trades,  which  generally  are  well  kept,  are  worthy  of  preservation  in  some 

Uic  place,  as  embracing  many  curious  cmd  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to 

state  of  the  burgh  in  the  olden  time. 
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TBB    OOILDBT    INOOBPOBATION. 


IN  the  order  of  time,  incorporationfl  of  craftsmen  take  precedence  of  gnildi  ol 
merchants.  In  the  burgh  of  Arbroath,  the  Guildry  is  younger  th&a  tia 
youngest  of  the  trade  incorporations.  The  earliest  known  movement  of  tli« 
Magistrates  towards  constituting  a  guildry,  in  accordance  with  the  powen 
conferred  upon  them  bj  the  burgh  charter,  took  place  in  1715.  In  that  y«u 
the  Town  Council  presented  a  petition  to  the  Convention  of  Royal  Bttrgh«  crarinj 
the  OonventioD  to  appoint  some  of  the  adjacent  burghs  'to  aetle  such  a  plan  m 
might  be  most  convenient  for  the  common  interest  of  their  burgh  so  as  they  cuj 
proceed  to  elect  a  dean  of  gild  and  council.'  The  Coavention  appointed  » 
committee  to  adjust  a  plan  and  report^  and  they  remitted  to  the  same  oomaittM 
a  petition  from  the  trades  of  the  burgh  in  reference  to  the  proposed  guiidij. 
Subsequently,  however,  it  appeared,  or  at  any  rate  was  alleged,  that  the  MOi- 
missioner  for  the  burgh,  Provost  Hutchison,  acted  on  his  own  responsibilitj  ia 
this  affair,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  following  ncai 
on  the  subject  was  made  by  the  Convention  on  7th  July  1716  : — 


• 


'  The  Convention,  »nent  the  petition  given  in 
be  Patriok  W«]laoe,  senior,  oomrniRsioner  for  the 
bargh  of  Aborbrothook,  for  hinuclf  and  in  n»mo 
of  the  rest  of  the  magistnta  town  council  and 
biirgess«s,  showing  that  whereas  in  the  general 
convention  of  the  royal  burrows  in  July  1716,  the 
ootnniiiMiiuuer  for  the  said  burgh  did,  oontnuv  to 
tlio  inalinatiou  of  the  inliabitanta  thereof  and 
without  any  instruction  from  his  ooDstituents, 
apply  to  the  convention  for  appointing  some 
neighbouring  burrows  to  meet  at  Aberbrothock 
for  adjusting  a  plan  of  setling  a  gildrie  and 
choosing  a  dean  of  gild  and  a  gild  coiuioil  in  the 
plaoe,  oontrare  to  the  rights  and  priviledgos  thereof 
formerly  practised,  and  to  the  set  of  the  burgh 
given  in  and  registtut  in  the  burrow  books,  and 
at  reading  the  missive  last  day  before  the  con- 
vention it  was  suggested  and  told  by  some  of 
their  neigh  Ihxi ring  burrows,  who  were  nominal 
and  appointed  by  the  convention  for  ailjusting 
the  said  new  plan,  that  tfae  proposal  lookt  rather 
like  to  bo  a  party  woik  than  anything  for  tbu 


advancement  of  the  towns  inlarot:  M  *lw 
that  their  peer  and  herbour,  what  Uooofb  tts 
neglect  of  the  former  magiatnc^r  and  fiis  ^dM 
atonues  of  the  last  winter,  •••  altafrtttf 
ruinous,  yea  almost  rased  to  the  grooBd,  vli^ 
if  not  helped  in  time  would  tswl  to  tits  ilM 
ruiuo  of  the  burgh  and  be  a  iliHadvaiit^^  Is  Alp 
either  north  or  southward  bound,  Msiag  t^ 
would  want  sheltering  there  aa  fotiMftr  *^ 
they  meet  with  oontimry  wtnda,  tad  tbe  1">^ 
was  so  far  under  that  they  oonld  not  psffaslMA 
a  work  themaolvos  without  the  msMmm  ti  ^ 
royal  burrows,  and  tharafors  enetog  tk«  c» 
vention  to  rescind  the  a«t  made  in  Jolr  ^ 
appointing  a  new  plan  to  b«  adJtMlad  (or  tit*  (^ 
burgh,  snil  to  intpr|>on  their  MtlhoHly  t»  *^ 
duelare  the  plan  already  givoii  la  aad  rtisBCiti^  ■ 
said  is  to  lie  the  only  plan  agrwwhls  l»  th*  v* 
of  Alx-rbrothoek's  oofisttttfboiii.  anil  Ukr«4»  ^ 
ap|K)iii(  Mornti  of  Uiair  ouinber  to  (4(M  ^ 
flondittoD  of  the  pear  sod  horboar,  sbJ  len^ 
agalstt   the  ntixt  OMivMiUont   •*  Iks  |«rtM* 
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aigned  by  the  nid  Patrick  WalU«e,  bean.  Which 
being  ooDsidered  by  the  oouTention  they  rescinded 
the  foresaid  act  of  the  laiit  conventiou  in  July 
1715,  and  appointed  the  plan  recorded  in  the 
burrow  books  to  be  the  only  rule  to  bo  ob«crved 
in  time  coming  by  the  magiatrati  and  council  of 


the  (aid  borgb  of  Aberbrothook ;  and  appointed 
the  burghs  of  Dondie,  Aberdeen,  MontroBc,  and 
Breehin,  or  any  two  of  them,  to  risit  the  herboor 
of  Aberbrothook  and  report  the  oondition  thereof 
to  the  next  annual  convention.' 


The  proposal  to  erect  a  Guildry  was  only  a  little  premature.  A  few  years 
later,  and  doubtless  as  the  result  of  a  bargain  made  by  the  Town  Council  with  the 
merchants  regarding  the  harbour,  it  was  approved  by  the  Council,  and  on  their 
petition  was  again  brought  before  the  Convention  of  Burghs.  The  Convention, 
the  one  which  met  in  July  1725,  decided  thus  : 


'  Upon  report  from  the  committee  appointed 
to  consider  a  petition  from  the  burgh  of  Aber- 
brothook oraveing  the  Convention  to  ratify  ane 
act  of  their  town  councill  for  establishing  ane 
dean  of  gild  and  gildrie,  to  which  they  are 
entitoled  by  their  charter  of  erection,  to  which 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  consenting, 
the  Convention  remitt  the  same  to  tho  annuall 
CMumlttee  to  grant  the  desire  of  the  petition 
upon  the  committee's   being   satisfyed    of    the 


unanimity  of  the  said  bnrgh  for  erecting  the  said 
dean  of  gild  and  gildrie  ;  and  iu  order  to  faoilitat 
the  matter  the  Convention  appoint  the  burghs  of 
Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Brechin,  or  any  two  of 
them,  to  repair  to  the  said  burgh  with  all  con> 
venicDoy  and  there  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  said  fact  and  immediately  thereafter  to 
inform  the  prescs  of  the  annual  committee  that 
the  aSair  may  be  proceeded  in' and  determined 
acoordingly.' 


The  enquiry  which  the  Annual  Committee  were  instructed  to  make  resulted 
satisfautorily,  and  accordingly  the  Committee,  as  authorised,  granted  confirmation 
of  the  Town  Council's  seal  of  cause  in  favour  of  the  Guildry.  It  was  granted  in 
these  terms,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  6th  September  1725  : 


'  The  annual  committee  takeing  to  their  con- 
sideration a  petition  presented  to  the  laat  general 
convention  from  Patrick  Wallace,  merchant  in 
Aberbrothook,  for  himself  and  aa  having  com- 
mission from  the  other  merchants  in  the  said 
burgh,  shewing  that  by  charter  of  oonflrmation 
granted  to  the  said  burgh  by  King  James  the 
Sexth  they  were  incorporated  and  erected  into  a 
free  buigb  royall,  with  power  to  the  free  bargeses 
and  inhabitants  thereof  to  choice  provo«t,  bailUes, 
dean  of  gild,  gild  brethren,  councillors,  and  other 
offioen  neoeasary  for  governing  the  said  burgh ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  said  charter 
exprealy  names  a  dean  of  gild  and  gild  brethren 
yet  the  government  of  the  said  burgh  has  ever 
since  been  only  by  a  provost,  baiUieo,  theaaurer, 
and  oouncilU  to  the  great  loss  of  the  tradeing 
people  within  the  same,  who  are  destitut  of  these 
rules  and  regulations  in  trade  which  propperly 
belongs  to  the  office  of  a  dean  of  gild  and  gildrie, 
and  also  setting  furth  that  upon  the  merchants 


2e 


advancing  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  building  a 
pcir  and  harbour  in  the  said  burgh,  which  lyes 
verry  commodious  for  trade,  the  magistrate  and 
town  councill  bad  made  ane  act  of  oouncill,  dated 
the  thirty -first  of  Aprile  last,  for  eetablishing  a 
dean  of  gild  and  gildrymen  within  the  same, 
after  the  modell  and  with  the  lyke  powurs  and 
priviledge*  that  the  burghs  of  Pearth,  Dundee, 
St  Andrews  or  Brechin,  doe  enjoy  the  same,  and 
therfor  craveing  the  convention  would  ratify  the 
said  act  of  the  town  councill  and  ordain  a  dean  of 
gild  to  be  chosen  against  the  usual  time  of 
election  who  is  to  be  a  councillor  ee  officio,  and 
als  to  choise  gildrymen  in  the  manner  sett  furth 
in  the  said  act  of  councill  and  as  any  of  the  fore- 
named  burghs  doe  enjoy  the  same}  and  the 
annual  committee  having  also  eensideTed  the 
thirtyeth  act  of  the  last  annual  eonvention, 
whereby  the  aforesaid  petition  was  remitted 
to  them  and  they  empowered  to  grant  the 
desire  thereof  upon  their  being  satisfyed  of  the 
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nnftnimHjr  of  the  inlukbitenti  for  eatabliahing 
the  Mid  defto  of  gild  uid  gildry  in  the  lud  bur^h  ; 
and  the  uinu&l  oommittee  being  now  eatiafjred 
by  the  roport  of  George  Ranuay  and  John  Doig, 
ooDunissionen  for  the  burgha  of  Dundee  and 
Brechin,  to  whom  the  inquiry  into  the  mid 
matter  wa«  remitted  by  the  convRbtion,  that  the 
haill  inhabitants  have  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
erection  and  eetabliahing  a  dean  of  gild  and 
gildrie  in  the  terms  of  the  said  act  of  oouncill, 
therefor  the  annnal  committee  of  the  royal 
bniTowi  doe  hereby  ratify  and  approve  of  the 
abovenientiuued  act  of  the  town  ooonciU  of  At>er- 


brothodc,  for  erecting  Mid  Mtoillihiagaiiai  «( 
gild  and  gildrie  in  the  eaid  burjh  io  Ihelantuil 
according  to  the  modell  of  the  botgh  of  Bmki*, 
with  power  to  them  to  elect  tlie  tald  das  A  ^ 
at  their  nest  election  of  roagtatnli  In  lk>  smI 
bnrgh  who  is  to  be  ehoaen  either  trtm  WMI  tkt 
membon  of  the  town  ooaBeill  or  eee  oat  ol  lit 
same  as  the  giJdryroea  siinV  '   luvlvWk 

to  be  ane  councltloi  rj  oi"^  wsbaM  t 

gild  counciil  in  the  aame  mxiiner  Mitl  wtlktb* 
same  powcn  and  privileges  as  the  (Udty  M))iji 
in  the  said  bnrgh  of  Brodun.' 


The  first  election  of  a  dean  of  gnild  took  place  on  27th  September  1725, 
were  present  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  incorporation :  Patrick  Wallace,  pnwt, 
Robert  Dall,  Robert  Renny,  John  Philiipa,  John  Gellatly,  Harry  Made,  Jwiw 
Camegy,  Thomas  Wallace,  sen,,  Thomas  Wallsuse,  jun.,  James  Wallaci!,  J»m« 
Doig,  John  Stevenson,  John  Mitchell,  Dr  James  Maule,  John  Sturrock,  Jtin 
Webster,  Patrick  Dalgetty,  John  Mann,  and  John  Renny.  This  list  donhtkiB 
comprises  the  names  of  all  the  principal  merchants  in  Arbroath  at  Uw  tinXt 
besides  one  or  two — Mr  Harry  Maule  and  Dr  Maule — who  probjibly  had  no  da* 
connection  with  the  trade  of  the  town.  The  incorporation  consisted  of  titf 
merchants,  and  also  of  other  citizens  who  became  members  for  tha  purpoie  at 
assisting  with  their  entry-money  the  building  of  the  harbour.  At  tJi«  roeetiw 
in  Septem*>er  1725,  James  Wallace  and  John  Mitchell  were  put  ou  a  If^t  m 
candidates  for  the  first  apjtointment  of  dean  of  guild,  and  by  a  majority  ofVOM 
Mr  Wallace  was  elected. 

The  right  of  electing  the  dean  came  to  be  a  inatt«r  of  litigation  betwiwn  tlv 
Guildry  and  the  Town  Council.  Down  to  the  year  1737,  the  suceewiTe  deaiii  vn* 
chosen  by  the  memlwrs  of  the  incorporation,  but  nfterwanls  the  Magistrtlsi  »i" 
Town  Council  assumed  the  right  of  election.  This  went  on  till  1767.  In  th»y«»' 
1765,  the  Guildry  had  raised  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  concluding  loh«»» 
it  found  that  they  alone  were  entitled  to  manage  their  funds,  and  to  elect  their <J«»«i 
and  treasurer,  and  that  the  dean  had  a  right  to  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Town  CcMlXiil- 
On  12th  June  1767,  tlie  Court  gave  a  decision  in  this  case  entirely  iu  favour  of  tl* 
Guildry  Incorporation.  The  dean  of  guild  at  that  time  was  Robert  Wilkis,  <^ 
waster,  who  bad  been  one  of  the  bailies,  and  at  the  Michaelmas  election  in  17(7  ^ 
claimed  to  be  allowed  to  vote.     It  was  cont«nde<l  by  the  M  <  and  Ooonol 

that,  as  at  Brechin,  the  dean  was  elected  by  them  and  not   > ,  -:"'W  bi'«*io«'> 

and  that  this  had  been  the  practice  in  the  burgh  for  more  than  twnnty-ftvs  jmt^ 
They  further  stated  that  Mr  Wilkie  had  only  been  ■ '  '  j«  party  u>™* 

Guildry,  who  had  no  uuthority  to  call  a  meeting  of  i .  .a  aUosty*" 

that,  even  supposing  they  bad  such  authority,  aeveral  of  the  peraons  wlio  nm 
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were  disqualiiied  becnuae  of  their  being  constant  hearers  of  a  nonjuring  clergyman, 
particularly  Thomas  €Jellatly,  John  Stevenson,  William  Couper,  John  Peddle, 
Andrew  Kyd,  and  George  Nicol.  The  result  of  this  opposition  by  the  municipality 
was  that  Mr  Wilkie  withdrew,  and  the  Council  proceeded  to  elect  John  Renny  to 
be  dean  of  guild  in  room  of  Greorge  Kyd,  who  had  demitted.  Mr  Wilkie  again 
appeared  before  the  Magistrates  and  Council  at  the  Michitelmas  election  in  1766, 
and  he  then  produced  the  declarator  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  favour  of  the  Guildry. 
Provost  James  Butchart  answered  that  the  Magistrates  and  Council  intended  to 
elect  their  dean  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  order  that  their  case 
might  not  be  injured  in  tlie  event  of  their  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Out  of 
respect  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  it  was  agreed  to  receive  Mr  Wilkie 
as  a  councillor,  but  under  ])rotest.  The  Council  did  not,  however,  appoint  him  dean 
of  guild  ;  John  Holland  was  electetl  to  that  office,  the  Provost  stating  that  the 
election  was  not  in  contempt  of  Court.  In  1769  Mr  Wilkie  protested  against  the 
Magistrates  borrowing  any  more  money  on  the  town's  account,  and  he  intimated 
that  they  would  l^e  held  personally  liable  if  they  did  so;  but  the  Provost  replied 
that  he  and  the  Council  did  not  look  on  Mr  Wilkie  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  and 
that  they  would  do  what  was  for  the  good  of  the  community.  In  the  same  year  Mr 
Wilkie  was  succeeded  by  James  Sturrock  as  the  champion  of  the  Guildry.  Mr 
Sturrook,  who  had  been  elected  dean  by  the  incorporation,  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Council,  but  under  protest.  The  Council  still  declined  to  recognize  the  elect  of 
the  Guildry  as  dean  of  guild,  although  one  of  the  members,  Alexander  Aberdein, 
supported  his  claim.  David  Wallace,  jun.,  was  chosen  to  the  office.  Ultimately 
Mr  Sturrook  was  accepted  as  dean  at  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  held  on  the 
24th  April  1771.  He  and  Mr  Aberdein  were  leaders  of  a  party  who  were  in 
opposition  to  the  ruling  authority  in  the  burgh  at  the  time.  The  contention  as  to 
the  right  of  electing  the  dean  was  not  exclusively  undertaken  to  maintain  or  restore 
the  piivileges  of  the  Guildry  ;  it  was  part  of  a  proceeding  intended  to  break  up  the 
closeness  of  corporate  management,  ami  to  obtain  an  investigation  into  the  financiai 
atfiurs  of  the  community.  That  proceeding,  as  appears  from  Part  VI.  of  this  work, 
was  successful. 

From  drst  to  last,  the  Arbroath  Guildry  has  gone  through  a  good  deal  of 
litigation.  Its  most  unfortunate  lawsuit  was  one  which  it  had  with  the  Brewera' 
Fraternity.  In  1737  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council,  including  the  dean  of  guild  for  the  time  being,  and  the  brewers,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  whole  of  the  fraternity,  who  then  numbered  twenty, 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Guildry,  and  that  they  should  be  represented  by  two 
of  their  number  in  the  Guild  Council.  In  1737  the  Town  Council  was  applying 
to  Parliament  for  the  right  to  impose  a  t)tx  on  ale,  to  enable  it  to  pay  off  its 
debt,  to  complete  the  harbour,  to  rebuild  the  tolbooth,  to  repair  the  streets,  and 
for  other  public  works.      The  Act,  which  was  for  twenty -one  years,  was  obtained 
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in  1738 ;  and  it  waa  in  oonsideration  of  their  agreeing  to  it  that  tb« 
were  admitted,  free  of  oharge,  to  the  Quildry,  of  whose  funds  the  Magistrata 
at  that  time  the  control.  In  1818,  the  Ouildry,  reverting  to  this  matter, 
that  the  Magistrates  had  not  been  entitled  to  admit  the  brewers,  and  tbi 
incorporation  agreed  not  to  admit  any  members  from  the  fraternity  into  the  OdH 
Council  The  case  waa  taken  into  the  Court  of  Session,  and  in  1822  th«  8eo4^ 
Division  of  the  Court  decided  against  the  Guildrj,  with  expensea,  so  that  tbi 
brewers  obtained  a  legal  recognition  of  their  right  to  be  represented  in  the  i 
Council.  This  litigation  so  exhausted  the  funds  of  the  Ouildry  that  it 
borrow  £400.  It  appears  that  the  incorporation  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
in  which  its  case  was  conducted  ;  for  a  minute  of  a  meeting  which  was  he 
January  1823  bears,  that  '  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  the  event  of  tbi 
Guildry  having  occasion  to  employ  a  law  agent  in  Edinburgh  (which  God  f" 
the  Council  be  instructed  to  employ  another  than  the  one  who  had  the  oc>i.. 
the  brewers'  litigation.' 

The  privileges   conferred   upon  the  Guildry  were   much   the  same 
possessed  by  similar  incorporations  in  other  burghs.     They  were  very 
The  incorporation  had  power  to  prevent  onfreemen  from  opening  abopa  within  J 
burgh,  to  sell,  either  in  gross  or  by  retail,  any  kind  of  merchandise,  except  aa  I 
ordinary  market-days,   which    were  days   of  free  trade.      Unfreemen  wtn 
excluded  from  importing  or  exporting  flax,  flax  seed,  hemp,  porter,  winis, 
leather,  coals,  and  other  merchandise.     The  Guildry  had  jurisdiction  in  wei| 
measures  ;  it  settled  the  marches  of  properties,  attended  to  encroachments^ 
streets,  and  had  a  general  superintendence  over  all  house  property,  with  a  \ 
its  being  kept  in  good  repair.     The  Guild  Court,  before  whom  such  can 
brought,  could  give  or  withhold  approval  of  plans  of  any  house  to  be  erected  witi 
the  burgh.     Light  bread  offered  for  sale  was  confiscated  by  order  of  the  dflsB  I 
guild,  and  the  bakers  offering  it  were  fined.     In  1801  a  baker  at  Stobcron  i 
an  action  against  the  Guildry  for  seizing  light  bread  belonging  to  him.     The  * 
of   Session  decided  in  favour  of  the  incorporation.     The  bread  waa  that  of  i 
'  outland  man,'  but  it   had  been  seized   within  the  limits  of  the  royaltj.. 
incorporation   made   regulations  for    the    stands    of    chapmen   on 
Butchers  and  meal-dealers  were  frequently  fined  for  light  weight.     Hawl 
seized  for  hawking  goods  in  the  burgh,  and  were  fined.     On  one  occasion,  in  1^1 
a  zealous  shopkeeper  laid  hold  of  a  hawker,  and  dragged  him  before  the  Oiiild 
Clerk.     The  unfortunate  pedlar  was  fined,  but  the  shopkeeper  was  : 
usurping  the  functions  of  the  oiEoer,  without  being  called  on  by  th  X,\ 

jarisdiotion  of  the  Guildry  extended  to  the  harbour ;  the  Guild  Court  ord< 
removal  of  obstructions  from  the  quays.     Forestalling  the  market  wse  a 
offence  in  the  estimation  of  the  guild  brethren.     In  1809  James  Findlay 
proceeded  against  for  buying  cargoes  of  coal  at  the  harbour,  and  rebelling  UmdJ 
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an  advanced  price.  Nine  yean  afterwards,  Robert  Carnegie,  meal-seller,  pleaded 
guilty  of  purchasing  a  quantity  of  potatoes  and  disposing  of  them  at  a  higher  price 
at  hta  shop  by  retail.  He  expressed  contrition  for  his  offence,  pleaded  ignoi-ance  of 
the  law,  and  was  fined  a  guinea. 

The  aonB  of  the  clergy  were  a  privileged  claw  with  reference  to  admission  to 
the  freedom  of  burghs.  The  privilege  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  a  provision 
in  the  Church's  Book  of  Discipline :  '  The  children  of  the  ministeris  must  have  the 
liberties  of  the  citeis  next  adjacent,  qnhair  thair  fatheris  lawbored,  frelie  granted.'* 
itit  the  guild  brethren  of  Arbroath  were  not  disposed  to  admit  the  privilege 
srvedly.  In  1771,  James  Bell,  merchant,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the 
'i&oorporation's  Council  for  the  paipose  of  entering  as  a  guild  brother.  His  father, 
Um  minister  of  Arbroath,  attended,  and  represented  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
royal  borghs  to  admit  the  sons  of  clergymen  to  their  freedom  without  charge,  or  at 
a  reduced  rate.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  Guild  Council  having  meanwhile 
mwie  inquiry  as  to  the  practice  in  other  burghs,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  Mr  Bell  as 
a  guild  brother,  he  having  paid  £40  Scots  in  full  of  all  admission  dues.  This  was 
an  abatement  of  one  half  from  the  ordinary  dues.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
incorporation,  the  act  of  the  Council  was  confirmed  out  of  respect  to  the  minister, 
and   on  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  a  precedent.      Another  class 

^^ven   more  favoured  than  the  sons  of  ministers  were  persons  who  bad  served 

^Hhe   king.      They   were    entitled   to   carry  on   trade    within   burghs   as  '  king's 

^^BMueo.' 

^P  About  the  year  1780  a  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  the  county  were 
admitted  aa  guild  brethren.  This  wew  done  in  face  of  a  protest  by  James  Johnston, 
who  objected  that  those  gentlemen  did  not  reside  within  the  burgh,  or  bear  any  of 

11     its  public  burdens.     To  this  it  was  answered,  that  they  were  admitted  in  the  interest 

^B(  the  Oaildry  funds,  and  on  other  grounds.     The  other  grounds  were  not  specified  ; 

^^ut  one  of  them,  doubtless,  was  that  the  Guild  ry,  in  its  social  relations,  served 
the  purpose  of  a  club.     Indeed,  the  Guild  Hall  got  converted  into  a  coffee-room, 

fc^eading-room, — a  character  which  it  maintained  till  about  thirty  years  ago, — 
I  the  premises  were  a  good  deal  devoted  to  social  recreation.  About  a  century 
>  the  hall  was  the  place  where  were  held  the  evening  assemblies.  Such 
■aaemblies  were  much  more  common  at  that  time  than  now.  The  population  of 
the  town  was  smaller  than  it  is  at  present,  and  there  was  less  wealth,  but  the 
mingling  with  the  burgesses  of  the  county  lairds,  several  of  whom  continued  to 
reside  in  the  burgh  in  the  winter  months,  had  not  ceased.  To  adapt  it  for  these 
evening  meetings,  the  Guild  Hall  was  supplied  with  lustres  costing  a  hundred 
guineas ;  they  were  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  William  Maule,  a  bountiful  patron  of  the 
social  as  well  as  of  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  burgh. 
It  time  also  the  masonic  lodges,  who  largely  favoured  the  non-ascetic  side 
>  Knox'a  History  of  the  Reformation,  voL  U.  p.  196. 
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of  life,  held  their  meetinga  in  the  Guild  Hall.  They  claimed  to  bold  them  th« 
or  in  the  Tovra  Hall,  on  the  ground  of  prescriptive  right. 

At  the  Michaelmas  election  in  1767,  Thomas  Gellatly  took  the  chair  aa  pram, 
but  he  was  objected  to  by  David  Wallace  because  he  attended  the  miuistnttious  <i! 
a  nonjaring  clergyman.     This  was  a  legal  disqualification,  and  when  it  wm  nrgad 
Mr  Gellttlty  withdrew  ;  William  Morgan,  deacon  of  the  glovers,  being  then  electtd 
preses.     The  objection  to  Mr  Gellatly  would  not  have  be^m  mode  had  not  party] 
feeling  ran  high  in  the  town  at  the  time.     The  object  of  Mr  Wallace  was  not  toj 
punish  a  person  giving  countenance  to  a  nonjuror,  but  to  maintain  the  iL»c«>nHuiL-Tj 
of  his  party  in  the  Town  Council,     However,  in  church  affairs,  the  Ouildry  showi  j 
their  goodwill  to  the  Presbyterian  Establishment  by  purchasing  seats  in  the  Abfaif 
Chapel  when  it   was  built.     Those  seats  were  for  a  long  time  let  aQaoaily  lir 
auction.     They  were  surrendered  to  the  managers  of  the  church  on  the  occ&siou  »i 
the  Abbey  Chapel  becoming  the  church  of  a  quoad-  tatra  parish. 

The  Guildry  took  more  interest  in  political  than  in  ecclesiastical  matters.    Tim 
members  were  strenuous  supporters  of  burgh  and  parliamentary  reform,  and  in  tlztt 
respect  they  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  community  generally.      In  1789,  ^ba 
there  was  an  appearance  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  they  petitioned  tlie  Ma^ 
trates,  with  whom  lay  the  right  of  voting,  that  '  they  would  not  be  inilueneed  hj 
party  or  affection '  in  giving  their  vote,  but  would  give  it  to  the  gentlemao  wtwa 
the  community  at  large  could  place  entire  confidence  in.     In  1818  the  inoorpontiw 
supported  the  election  of  Mr  Joseph  Hume  as  member  for  the  district  of  harghtirf 
which   Arbroath  was  one.      The  members  had   resolved  that  no  one  shoald  ^ 
returned  to  Parliament  for  the  district  'who  would  not  pledge  himitelf  to  vqU(w 
the  protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  the  reduction  of  larj,"        '      neoMUJ 
establiahmeats ;  and,  above  all,  a  wise  and  timely  reform  in  P^^.  juid  tbt 

burgh  system.'  Mr  Hume  was  elected  ;  and  it  appears  that  through  Mr  haiutt}, 
one  of  the  members,  he  proposed  to  offer  a  'compliment '  to  the  Guildry.  The  hon. 
member  wished  the  incorporation  to  say  what  he  should  present  to  thru,  tai  t^ 
brethren  resolved  to  inform  Mr  Hume  that  they  would  accept  a  gold  chain,  to  b* 
worn  by  their  dean  when  acting  in  his  official  capacity.  But  it  appears  th«t  tli« 
Guildry  were  not  iillowed  the  opportunity  of  'accepting  '  the  chain.  PooiWj  ^ 
Hume  did  not  care  to  do  anything  to  feed  the  official  vanity  of  the  dean;  stsU 
events,  the  incorporation  did  not  get  a  gold  chain ;  and  it  is  said  that  for  a  tint 
the  upshot  of  this  curious  incident  in  Mr  Hume's  political  life  told  iomevM 
against  that  gentlemHn  with  a  portion  of  his  constituency  in  Arl>ro«tlt,  slthiN|k 
their  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  the  chain  was  not  allowed  by  tiM  p^ 
brethren  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  continuing  to  support  the  liberal  iatemt  il 
Parliament. 

In  1823,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Guildry,  Mr  David  D.  CargiU  mo^  ^ 
the  effect  that  merchants  should  not  be  compelled  to  enter  the  incorpocafekiOi  ^ 
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night  be  allowed  to  trade  hy  paying  a  moderate  fine.  This  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  larpe  majority.  Bui  bvefore  ten  years  liad  passed  away  opinion  in  the  matter 
WAS  considerably  advanced.  The  old  system  of  burgh  management  was  breaking 
op.  The  Burgh  Reform  Act,  passed  in  1833,  took  away  from  the  dean  of  guild  his 
aeat  in  the  Town  Council  ;  and  since  then,  a  member  of  the  Town  Council, 
genendly  known  as  the  Council  Dean  of  Guild,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  dean 
of  the  Gnildry  Incorporation,  haa  discharged  the  legal  duties  which  previously  fell 
to  be  performed  by  the  Ouildry.  In  1833,  after  the  passing  of  the  Burgh  Reform 
Act,  Mr  John  Allan  Anderson  sought  to  persuade  the  brethren  of  the  Guildry 
that  their  trade  monopoly  was  at  variance  with  sound  commercial  policy  ;  but  his 
motion  to  that  effect  was  rejected  at  a  general  meeting,  the  members  being  of 
opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
Scottish  corporations,  it  wan  in  the  meantime  undesirable  to  introduce  changes  in 
trade.  The  matter  came  up  again  in  1834,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  whether  the  institution  should  be  remodelled,  or  altogether  abolished,  and 
lie  funds  divided  among  the  members.  It  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  incorpor- 
>n,  but  its  members  were  wisely  anticipating  the  abolition  of  all  exclusive 
rivileges  of  trade. 

When  the  Guildry  lost  its  trade  privileges,  as  it  did  by  the  Act  of  1 84(5, 
id  its  share  in  the  local  government  of  the  burgh,  there  was  no  longer  much 
Bdncement  to  persons  to  become  members  ;  and  duriug  the  ten  years  between  1846 
ad  1856  DO  new  memJ^ers  were  added  to  the  roll.  A  century  ago  the  annual 
Heelings  were  attended  by  about  130  members,  and  this  number  kept  up  as  long 
u  the  power  of  the  incorporation  continued.  In  1866  the  number  of  resident 
membera  was  seventy-five.  In  that  year,  in  order  to  recruit  the  membership,  the 
Cm  for  admission  of  strangers  was  reduced  from  X8  to  £,2  2s.  ;  and  the  fee  for  the 
sons  or  sons-in-law  of  memljers  was  fixed  at  j£l  Is.  A  year  afterwards  the  Court 
of  Seasion,  on  being  applied  to,  sanctioned  two  bye-laws  for  the  Guildry,  which 
have  had  the  effect  of  converting  it  into  an  endowed  friendly  or  benevolent  society. 
is  provided  by  these  bye-laws  that  the  annual  income  of  the  incorporation  shall 
applied  first  in  payment  of  interest  on  borrowed  money,  and  other  burdens,  and 
providing  a  sinking  fund  for  the  liquidation  ot  debt.  The  remainder  of  the 
inual  income  is  to  be  <livided  among  decayed  and  indigent  guild  brethren,  poor 
Hdows  and  ciiildren,  and  other  descendants  of  guild  brethren  in  poor  circumstances, 
after  these  claims  are  met,  among  such  poor  citizens  of  Arbroath  as  the  Dean, 
t,  and  Guild  Council  shall  consider  most  deserving.  The  yearly  maximum 
I  to  each  pensioner  is  not  to  exceed  j£8,  and  power  is  given  to  spend  part 
the  money  on  the  education  of  children.  The  second  of  the  bye-laws  provides 
'  n  the  membership  of  the  incorporation  shall  be  reduced  to  twelve,  the 
>-nt  and  distribution  of  the  funds  shall  devolve  upon  the  Magistrates 
town  treasurer,  along  with  the  dean  and  the  treasurer  of  the  incorporation. 
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The  incorporation,  however,  can  admit  new  members,  and  many  have  been  admitted  I 
since  the  bje-laws  were  pasaed.     The  property  consists  of  the  Guild  nr  Boildingl  in 
High  Street — accidentally  burned  down  in  October  1880,  but  rebuilt — the  AAr<M& 
G^tid«  newspaper  printing  and  publishing  offices,  and  the  feu-duty  of  the  M«chuiia^ 
Institute  premises.      From  the  abstract  of  the  Guildry  accounts  for  the  year  to 
Michaelmas  1898,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  incorporation's  property,  togetber 
with  money  belonging  to  it,  was  then  £3946  lOs.  lOd.     There  was,  however,  a  debt 
of  £400.  so  that  the  nett  value  of  funds  belonging  to  the  incorporation  was  £iH6 
IDs.  lOd.     The  sum  paid  for  the  year  to  Michaelmas  1698  as  aliment  to  widow 
and  poor  members  was  £96.     The  arrangement  made  in  1856  did  nut  for  the  fint 
time  introduce  the  system  of  spending  part  of  the  funds  in  charity  and  edaoatkRL 
During  the  forty  years  previous  to  that  date,  upwards  of  £1500  bad  been  m 
expended. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THB    ABBOTS    HARBOOB. 


f  I  Y>  oontribut«  towards  the  formation  of  a  new  harbour  was  the  main  parpoH 
I  (or  which  the  Ouildry  was  incorporated,  and  for  this  purpose  the  meitiMoti 
agreed  to  raise  the  sum  of  £500,  by  shore  dues  levied  oo  the  local  if^ 
This  harbour  was  preceded  by  a  haven  of  much  older  date.  The  fint  shelter  tat 
shipping  at  Arbroath  was  that  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Abbot's  HarixKir 
It  was  built  about  the  tinte  when  trade  began  to  revive  in  Scotland,  aftar  ^ 
wasting  wars  with  England.  The  parties  to  its  erection  were  the  monaster]!  <i 
Arbroath,  then  governed  by  Abbot  John  Gedy,  and  the  burgesses.  A  font) 
covenant  was  entered  into  between  the  two.  This  interesting  docamtuit  basn<^ 
date  2nd  April  1394.  Mr  Innes  says:  'As  it  is  the  oldeat,  it  ia  also  pffrbpitte 
moat  curious  and  interesting  of  the  records  of  harbour-making  and  also  o(  volttatBj 
taxation  in  Scotland. '^  The  following  is  Mr  Innes's  aummary  of  the  dfloWMDtiV' 
original  of  which  is  in  Latin : — 


"Dia  indAatuiM  teta  forth  the  Innumerable 
kMBM  and  rasatioiu  long  iiii<i  rtili  niffered  for 
waal  of  •  port  »t  Arbnwth,  wber*  tr»<l«n  with 
thilr  thipe  and  marobanciiite  might  lunl.  On  tha 
oaa  |iart,  H  is  agreed  tluit  the  Abbot  and  oonvo&t 
shall,  with  ail  iwadbU  haate,  at  Uiair  nptam. 


make  and  maiatain,  in  the  bast  •OwtMl^  MMa- 
vm  to  the  jndgBMnl  of  man  of  iktU.  aMbkatMT 
for  the  burgh,  to  whieh  sad  la  wlUih  Al|a«f 
oone  and  lie,  anil  have  ijaial  aad  mi*  mtM^ 
aotwithatandiim  the  abb  aad  Sow  af  tUm.  A* 
hativfaaa,  uo  tba  oihar  haMl.  aiv  to  )iM*  ^ 


*  Boglatnun  Nigrum  de  Ab«rtirotho»— Prsbea,  p.  sriU. 
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flBW  fixad  an  from  Kknd  uid  itouM,  and  alJ  other 
iapadlmMitB :  to  All  with  itonea,  and  pliice  the 
eeffen  rvquirod  for  the  borboar,  tinder  the 
AreetioD  of  the  mAsten  of  the  work  ;  to  find 
««rtun  tools  neocoury  for  that  purpose,  — 
namely,  ipaiie*,  iron  pinches,  and  (n'butoal?],  at 
ttrfr  own  expeiue  ;  the  other  inctnimenta  to  be 
fend  by  the  Abbey.  And  beetvuiie  in  the  found- 
Minti  of  the  harbonr  maoh  labonr  and  expense 
art  reqoired,  more  than  the  burgesses  oould  bear, 
the  burgesses  sbsU  pay  to  the  Abbot  yearly  three 


pennies  from  oaeh  rood  of  land  within  the  burgh, 
in  addition  to  the  t)iree  pennies  now  paid, — the 
additional  rent  beginning  the  first  year  that  one 
ship  can  saft<ly  talce  the  harbonr,  and  there  have 
safe  berth,  notwithstanding  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  sea.  And  if  it  should  happen,  »«  God  forbid, 
tliat  the  harbour  in  pnweaa  of  time  fail,  by 
negligence  of  the  Abbot  and  convent,  or  any 
accident,  the  payment  of  the  throe  pennies  shall 
oeoie  till  the  harbour  be  repaired.' 


The  deed   was  w^itnesaed  in  common  form   by  David  de  Lindesay,   lord  of 
lleneak ;  John  de  Lindesay,  lord  of  Wauchope ;  the  rector  of  the  church  of  Fern  ; 


■F^-^. 


It 


?J»1 


rooT  OF  Bioii  sTaiR-^mi  iiOCALrrT  or  rns  abbot's  auuovK. 

I  perpetual  vicars  of  the  churches  of  Aberbrothoc  (St  Vigeans)  and  luverkeilor; 

nder  Skrymgeour,  justiciar  of  the  i-egality  of  Arbroath  ;  Philip  de  Lindesay  ; 

de  Conan,   lord  of  Conansyth  ;    Andrew  de   Malaville ;    John  de  Sotoun ; 

rilliam  Scot  and  Robert  Enie,  bailies  of  the  burgh  of  Arbroath,  '  ac  muUU  aliig.'^ 

This,  tlie  first  of    the  Arbroath   harbours,   was  a  wooden    pier    resting    upon 

Ml  embankment  of  boulders.     It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  bent  arm,  projecting  from 

small  promontory  now  called  Danger  Point,  and  turning  westward.     The  space 

bhicb  it  partially  enclosed  thus  lay  in  front  of  the  street  called  Old  Shorehead. 

be  harbour  continued  to  be  under  the  joint  management  of  the  monastery  and  the 

rgesses  as  long  as  the  former  had  any  existence.     The  customs,  however,  about 

jmr  1357  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Crown,  along  with  similar  dues  at 

'  Ucgistnun  Nij^rum  de  Aberbrothuo,  pp.  40-42. 
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other  harbours,  aa  a  coatribution  towards  the  sum  required  for  the  nuunm  oE 
David  II.  from  captivity  in  England.  A  renewed  grant  in  favour  of  tlM  Abbej 
was  made  by  James  V.,  10th  January  1529-30.     It  is  as  followa  : 


'  Wliereas  the  abbot  »nd  ooaveot  of  the  mon- 
Mtery  of  Abirbrotbok  had  be«n.  infeft  by  Idng 
Dariil  Bruce  nod  other  pT«deceMon  of  the  long 
in  the  great  costoms  of  all  goods  below  the  bnrgh, 
harbour  auil  regality  of  Abirbrotbok,  viz.,  of  all 
the  lands  of  said  monastery  and  regality  in  Soot- 
land,  with  power  of  having  coquet  which  should 
be  aa  lufBoieDt  for  Mid  goods  as  the  ooquet  of 
royal  bnrgha,  and  with  the  customs  and  (roM 
below  aaid  burgh ;  and  whereas  they  were  lately 


disturbed  in  the  oolleeting  of  H  by  ttw  eAnn  «< 
the  king's  prodeoesaora,  by  means  wkeiaaf  tta 
harbour  of  said  burgh  beaimn  whotty  <lMt>*7*l 
for  want  of  repairs,  and  on  that  aoeoant  «kl 
burgh  has  become  completely  iinpaverisiied— for 
the  good  service  of  David,  abbot  of  said  iBaoaataiy. 
keeper  of  the  privy  se&l,  with  the  eoMenl  af 
the  treasurer  ratified  the  pft  of  ^d  ootaas  Aa^ 
made  by  said  king  Darid  and  other  kiav^  toW 
held  in  pure  charity.'' 


The  harbour  haul  thus  fallen  into  a  dilapidated  state,  and  that  is  the  oonditiM 
in  which  it  is  found  in  the  first  notices  given  of  it  in  the  records  of  the  bai^ 
The  earliest  of  these  notices  is  dated  7th  February  1628  : 

'  Jt  is  ordand  be  the  balzee  with  awyge  of  the  haiU  nychbouris  at  ail  the  ton 
be  dividit  in  four  pairtis  to  laubour  for  the  red  [clearing]  of  the  hawin  and  at  lik 
quarter  laubour  thair  da  about  for  the  red  of  the  samyne  sa  lang  ai  my  lord  and  fan 
chamerlane  and  the  nychbouris  ihinkis  expedient  and  at  the  quarter  masterii  pnd 
for  the  absentis  and  tak  for  the  pund  viijd.'  A  tine  of  eightpenoe  was  thus  impoted 
ou  any  inhabitant  who  absented  himself  from  this  duty. 

It  was  found  necessary  not  only  to  clear  the  harbour  of  sand  and  stonea,  bat  bi 
renew  the  pier.  In  1529,  a  number  of  trees  were  Iwught  at  South  Ferry  (Tkyport) 
by  four  burgesses, — J.  Seraa,  W.  Farar,  Stephen  Mar,  and  J.  Ramsay, — who  «idi 
advanced  X5  bjb  the  price,  and  the  trees  were  used  in  renewing  the  pier.  Tb* 
four  burgesses  named  had  come  under  an  obligation  to  the  Abbot  and  oconot 
'  for  the  biggin  of  the  haven,'  and  the  Town  Council  granted  them  '&ue  awtantik 
writine,  onder  the  common  seill  of  the  burgh,'  for  their  relief.  The  following  if  ^ 
contract  which  the  Council  entered  into  on  6th  April  1 529  with  the  wood  merchaui 
at  South  Ferry  for  the  supply  of  a  hundred  trees : 

'The  qubilk  da  the  bulye  n[inian]  l[yellj  and  the  common  consall  conuotilt  m 
the  tolbwth  at  ij  houris  efter  noyne  and  thar  comperit  jhone  gregre  in  lie  vb^ 
ferre  and  scllit  to  the  suidis  baizes  and  consall  ane  c  aikyne  [oakenj  treia  of  xxtll*' 
lang  and  viij  jnche  of  the  squayr  on  euery  part  price  of  the  peioe  rjs  and  mU 
deliuer  the  same  apon  the  ahoyr  of  arbroth  fre  for  the  said  price  of  aex  a  tiM  p^n 
wynd  and  wethir  seinuand  him  god  willand  betuix  this  da  and  the  rr  cli  ''' 

and  immediat  followand  the  dait  of  this  present  act  and  gif  the  sad  jj  ■'•' 

nocht  sa  mony  of  the  sad  lyncht  [length]  he  sail  deliuer  twa  treia  for  anft  tra  oi  t^ 
same  ilk  half  tre  contenand  xiiij  feitt  of  iyncht  and  jhone  aeraa  stc.  mar  jbtAt 
nuiy  and  w.  fanu-  bes  deliuerit  ilkane  of  thaiui  tiwe  lib  till  the  sad  jhono  b  part  of 
>  Keg.  Ureat  Boal.  1613-1546,  Nu.  WW. 
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pament  of  the  said  hundretht  treiB  and  quhar  he  deliueries  the  thrid  pairt  of  the 
•aid  c  treis  of  xxiiij  xxvj  fut  of  lyncht  and  vij  jnche  of  the  squayr  thaj  salbe  resauit 
in  the  name  of  the  sad  c  treis  and  for  the  obserujng  of  this  present  act  and 
ttract  for  the  part  of  the  sad  jhone  he  byndia  and  obltsis  him  self  hia  ayris 
'execntouriB  and  assignais  to  fulfill  the  same  Vie  the  day  abon  writine  as  sad  is  and 
haldis  him  weill  content  and  pait  of  the  sad  sowme  of  xx  lib  abon  writine  in  part 
of  pament  and  the  same  da  the  said  jhon  hes  sauld  to  the  ssdis  baize  and  consall 
all  the  gyrthstengis  our  heid  price  of  the  hundreth  vjs  viijd.' 

There  appears  to  have  been  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  trees,  for  it  was  not 

until  the  following  year  that  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  pier  was  begun.      The 

contract  entered  into  with  the  tradesman,  Andrew  Dempster,  Dundee,  who  did  the 

work,  is  also  preserved  in  the  oldest  record  of  the  Corporation,  and  is  as  follows : 

'  Appunctment  and  agrement  of  a  bulwark  biggin  of  the  hawyn  of  this  burght 

^Jofj  arbroth. 

^B  '  At  arbroth  the  fyrst  da  of  august  the  yer  of  god  ane  thousand  vo  and  xxxty 
^nreris  jt  is  appunctit  and  agreit  betwix  the  baizes  henrj  gut[hrie]  n[iDian]  l[yell] 
^■COoaall  and  communite  of  the  burght  of  arbroth  on  that  pnrt  and  an>^  dempster 
wrycht  burges  of  the  burght  of  dunde  on  that  vdei'  part  in  maner  forme  and  effect 
M  efter  followis  that  Ls  to  say  the  said  anro  sail  enter  god  willand  with  fyf 
seruandis  on  the  xvi  da  of  this  jnstant  monetht  to  the  biggine  of  the  bulwark  of  the 
hawyne  of  this  burght  and  sail  bynd  the  paunall  in  guid  and  sufficient  bulwark  of 
the  lyncht  of  the  soyll  as  jt  fallis  of  lyncht  for  four  merkis  ilk  dwbill  pannel! 
bolwark  and  sail  wyrk  furth  all  the  sjid  bulwark  in  pamiellis  of  the  sad  price  ay  and 
quhill  it  be  endit  and  sail  sett  the  saim  on  feit  the  toun  helpand  tharto  and  the 
boante  of  the  sad  touue  to  be  gewyne  to  the  sad  anro  at  the  syoht  of  the  suprior 
ddoie  jhone  bad  and  the  baizes  forsaid  and  thome  baw,^  and  dane  dad  cay  jn 
vitQM  of  the  quhilk  the  sadis  baizes  and  anro  hes  subsuriuit  this  act  with  thar 
handift  and  the  sad  auro  with  his  hand  at  the  pen  and  the  baizes  at  the  command  of 
the  conaall  henry  guthre  with  my  hand  ninian  l[yell]  with  <tc  androw  wrycht 
^Brith  my  hand  at  the  pen,' 

^H  From  entries  in  the  record  about  the  year  1538,  it  appears  that  a  portion  of 
^Btiie  rents  of  the  common-folds,  and  other  parts  of  the  common  good  of  the  burgh, 
^hrere  applied  to  'byg  up  the  hawyn.'  A  'niaister  of  wark '  was  appointed.  Here 
^Bi  the  most  ancient  engagement  on  record  of  workmen  at  the  harbour,  the  date  being 
1539: 

I'Thir  ar  the  personis  that  var  feit  [hired]  to  the  hawyn  be  the  command  of 
p.  and  j.  scott  haillies    the  first  day  t.  b.    s.  cottis    jhone    wil  rany    thai'  feis  ijs 
m  in  bred  and  ail  iijs  vjd  with  the  quaiter  of  the  toun  that  bwr  the  pannal.' 
About  Efty  or  sixty  years  after  Andrew  Dempster  had  rebuilt  the  pier  with  the 
od  purchased   by  the  Town  Council  fiom   the  merchant  at  South   Ferry,  the 
uarboor  was  again  in  a  ruinous  state.     At  the  Aberdeen  Convention  of  Burghs  in 
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1590,  supplication  wm  made  by  Arbroath,  'craving  sapport  to  the  reperalling  of 
their  decayed  harl>our.'  This  petition  was  referred  to  the  general  Convention  held 
at  Montrose  in  1591,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  give  £60  for  the  repair  of  the 
harbour.  An  unlaw  imposed  upon  the  burgh  at  the  Dysart  Convention  was 
remitted  in  1595,  on  the  understanding  that  this  money  also  was  to  be  spent  in  the 
same  way.  At  Cniil,  in  1610,  the  burgh  again  appeared,  by  David  Ochterlony  its 
commissioner,  as  a  suppliant  in  the  matter  of  its  harbour.  The  supplication  was 
continued  to  the  Arbroath  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  1612.  The  principal 
reason  for  the  meeting  at  Arbroath  was  doubtless  to  give  the  representatives  of  the 
burgh  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  harbour.  The  Convention  came  to  a  resolution 
U]x>n  the  subject  on  9th  July  1612,  in  which  it  admitted  the  necessity  of  the  work, 
recommended  the  burghs  to  grant  voluntary  contributions  for  carrying  it  on, 
Arbroath  to  'make  account  to  the  burghs  of  the  whole  sums  received  and  to  be 
received  by  them,  and  employment  thereof  to  the  said  work.'  In  accordance  with 
this  deliverance  by  the  Convention,  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  in  April  1613, 
gave  250  marks  for  the  repair  of  the  harbour.  Bailie  Ochterlony  had  gone  to 
Edinburgh  to  advocate  the  claim  of  the  harbour,  and  he  did  so  before  the  Kirk 
Session  of  St  Cuthbert's  parish  as  well  as  before  the  Edinburgh  Council,  with  this 
result,  as  set  forth  in  the  Session's  record  : 


"Thnnday  the  S9th  Aprilis  1613.     The  quhiUc       the  West  Kirk  of  Edinburgh  to  holpc  to  big  the 


day  [oompeirit]  Dkvid  Auchterlowrnie,  baillie  of 
Abirbrothock,  &nd  presentit  o&c  Biipplicatione 
with  uie  requoiat  from  tb«  Kingia  Majeatie,  the 
Manjoei*  of  Hamiiltouae,  and  the  bischopo  of  St 
Andioia,  deayriog  the  anpport  of  the  paroohin  of 


herbrio  of  Abirbrotliock.  Wherfor  the  sud 
ScBdion  ordaup  aindrie  of  their  memberi  to  pass 
throu  the  parochin  with  the  said  David  and  seik 
support  to  the  said  herfarle,' 


A  little  earlier,  in  November  1612,  the  Town  Council  of  Dundee  agreed  'to  give 
the  Boum  of  ane  hundi-ed  pounds  to  the  harbour  of  Aberbrothock.'  In  the  same 
year,  on  8th  July,  the  Convention  held  at  Dunbar  *  requested  each  burgh  that  has 
not  given  their  voluntary  contribution  to  the  burgh  of  Aberbrothock  for  their 
harbour,  to  make  the  said  burgh  more  ready  and  thankful  payment  thereof,  as  they 
shall  be  required  thereto.' 

At  Kirkcaldy,  on  6th  July  1614,  the  Convention  passed  a  resolution  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  burgh  bad  not  been  so  diligent  as  it  was  expected  to  be  in 
accounting  for  the  contributions  it  received ;  and  its  commissioner,  it  will  be 
observed  from  the  Convention's  minute,  waa  threatened  with  imprisonment: — 


'  The  tame  day  orduni  the  burgh  of  Aber- 
brothock to  exhibit  and  produce  to  tbe  next 
general  Convention  a  particular  aooount  authen- 
tic of  their  receipt  and  employmeat  of  the 
▼olontary  oonthbution  reoeirod  by  them,  and 


their  eomminioner  in  their  name,  ander  the  pain 
of  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  ordains  eaoh  burgh, 
if  they  may  apprehend  the  said  David  .\uchter- 
lony,  to  put  him  in  sure  ward  until  Aberbrothock 
receive  him  after  their  hand  upon  advertisemoat.' 
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Ilia  matter  was  satisfactorily  cleared  up.      At  the  St  Andrews  Contention  in 
|616,  on  6th  July,  the  following  deliverance  was  agreed  to  : — 


■  Anant  the  tuenUe  text  %et  of  the  ls«t  genenJl 
ii*«iitione,  .  .  .  oompirit  the  ootnmiMrioner 
the  Mtid  bniigh  of  Abirbrotliok,  ftod  lieclairit 
kkt  kha  wud  voluntar  onntributione  gruitit  at 
I  akid  biUKh  of  Abirbrothok  for  repArotione  of 
'  taid  harberie  waa  maid  compt  of,  quliiUi  the 


■aidi  oommiuioneia  of  bniTOWea  aooepta  for  dili- 
gence, and  thuirfor  diftchargia  tliat  pairt  of  the 
not  luieiit  David  Aucbterlonic,  and  urdeaiis  the 
taid  burgh  of  AbirbroUiok  to  aooompleae  the  aaid 
wark  atreadie  begun  vpou  tbair  awin  obargea.' 


The  general  repair  which  was  again  effected  on  the  old  harbour  early  in  the 

seventeenth  century  had  been  begun  some  years  before  any  money  was  voted  for  it 

by  the  Convention  of  Burghs.      The  treasurer's  accounts  about  this  period  contain 

tD«ny  it«ms  of  expendituni  on  harbour  repairs.      The  earliest  of  them  are  in  the 

ccount  for  the  year  1606-7.     Payments  were  made  in  that  year  for  a  considerable 

autnber  of  deals  and  nails  used  in  the  repair  of  the  bulwark  or  pier.     There  was 

also  in  the  same  year  a  payment  of  6s.  '  to  William  Scott  for  watching  at  the  shore 

thrae  nights  when  the  deals  were  stolen  off  the  bulwark.'     From  an  entry  in  the 

^^oooont  for  the  year  1610,  it  appears  that  most  of  the  timber  which  waa  used  on 

^Bjbia  oocaaion  for  the  repair  of  the  pier  was  brought  from  Ferryden,  near  Montrose. 

^^phe  stones  and  timber  used  in  the  work  were  drawn  to  the  harbour  on  sledges ;  and 

^Plhis  process,  as  well  as  the  various  stages  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  improvements, 

WM  attended  with  music  and  considerable  ix)tations.     The  following  is  an  extract 

from  the  treasurer's  account  for  the  year  1610-11,  showing  a  few  of  the  items  of 

[^expenditure  that  year  on  the  harbour  works  : 

^B  '  For  xxix  deallis  to  the  schoir  xiij  lib  xs  Item  tua  stane  of  drone  work  to 
^^■aill  the  saidis  deallis  vj  lib  xiijs  iiijd  Item  for  workmanschip  xxs  for  doune 
^Bfarieng  of  the  deallis  and  drink  to  the  workmen  vijs  for  nailling  of  tua  balkis  ijs 
^Hor  the  workmens  denner  menstrelleris  and  officiaris  at  the  upsetting  of  the  iirst 
^^aanell  xxs  at  the  upsetting  of  the  secnnd  for  dtink  to  the  thrid  pairt  of  the  toune 
xxijs  Item  at  that  same  panuell  for  the  workmen  menstrelleris  and  officiaris 
enneris  xxs  Item  to  the  thrid  pannell  for  drink  to  the  quarter  of  the  toune  xxs 
id  for  the  menstrallis  workmen  and  officiaris  denneries  xxxs  Item  for  naillis 
Bhetbia  and  deall  and  workmanschip  to  sex  barrowis  xiijs  Item  for  ane  denner  to 
lie  timber  men  and  menstrelleris  vpone  ane  Sonday  xiijs  iiijd  Item  tua  stane  and 
Be  half  of  Irone  work  to  the  Cors  paanell  viij  lib  vjs  Item  for  four  gallonia  aill 
the  haill  toun.' 

From  these  and  similar  entries  in  the  record,  it  may  be  inferred  that  harbour- 
dog  in  Arbroath,  in  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  an  occasion 
'  n  good  deal  of  festivity,  in  which  the  '  haill  toun  '  had  a  part. 
Boon  after  the  renovation  of  the  old  harbour,  a  '  shoremaster '  was  appointed. 
This  was  in  1624.       Alexander  Spink,  elder,  got  the  office.      There  is  no  previous 
leoord  of  such  an  appointment.     The  duties  of  the  harbourmaster  at  that  time 
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could  not  have  been  heavy,  for  in  1621  the  whole  of  the  anchorage  or  ahoradBM 
amounted  to  no  0101*6  than  X80  Scots,  or  less  than  £7  sterling. 

About  1654  the  harbour  haMl  again  considerable  repairs  effected  upon  it,  tor 
the  expense  of  which  contributions  were  made  in  the  churches  throughout  thi| 
county  of  Forfar.  The  tnatt«r  bad  also  again  been  brought  by  petition  from  th« 
burgh  before  the  Convention  of  Burghs,  which,  sitting  in  Edinburgh  in  1653, 
'  ordained  the  burghs  of  Dundie  and  Monrois  to  send  commisaionera  to  visit  tha 
port  and  harl.>our  of  Arbrothock  before  1st  March  next,  and  to  report  its  conditica 
to  next  general  Convention.'  At  the  General  Convention  at  Edinburgh  iu  16^4, 
on  7th  July,  the  following  was  agreed  to : 


'  Aiient  the  rapplicatioue  given  in  be  the  bnrgb 
of  Arbroath  ormiviof  ane  new  suplie  for  re|tairing 
of  their  harfaeria,  aa  aUo  for  payment  of  the  sownie 
at  480  merkia  dew  be  the  bujTowiii  of  the  tatd 


borgh,  the  preaenl  ooiniaiMioneria  of  buiwii 
ordalnea  the  said  aowme  of  4d0  merkia  to  ba  |a» 
entlie  payit,  and  oontinewi*  the  aaid  iimiHwliail 
to  be  ane  heid  of  the  noit  miaiTe.' 


On  4th  July  1677  the  Convention  submitted  to  the  next  General   Convent 
'a  supplication  of  Arbroath  for  supply  for  repair  of  their  common  work.'     It 
appears  that  the  'common  work  '  here  referred  to  was  the  harbour  and  tolhoodi, 
for  on  8th  July  1680,  when  the  matter  next  came  up,  the  Convention  of  that  jrwr 
*  ordained  the  agent,  after  recovery  of  the  fines  for  absence,  to  pay  on««-foarth  to 
Aberbroth  and  another  fourth  to  Northberwick  for  a  help  towaid  the  belpingof 
their  tolbooths  and  harbors.'     No  such  payment,  however,  was  made  imroodiaUlj, 
if  it  was  made  at  nil  ;  for  three  years  afterwaids,  on  6th  July  1683,  the  agvnt  *i« 
ordained  to  '  pay  out  of  the  first  end  of  the  tines  ' — the  &nea  inflicted  on  burghi  hr 
non-attendance  at  Conventions— £400  Scots  to  Noith  Berwick  and  Arbroath  is 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  the  Con^'ention  in  1680.     Again,  after  the  Upw  of 
three  years,  on  8th  July  1686,  on  the  petition  of  the  burgh  of  ArbitKith,  'tueutioo- 
ing  their  impovirished  conditione,  mainlie  occasioned  by  the  lose  of  the  beat  ahifs 
belonging  to  the  said  burgh  and  throu  ther  lute  repxiring  of  ther  harbour  and  (b* 
yearly  expenses  they  are  at  in  vpholding  of  the  same,  the  Convention  dincted  ika 
fines  imposed  on  Ayr  and  Irvine  to  be  paid  to  the  petitioners.'      The«e  fines,  bo** 
ever,  could  not  have  been  paid  to  Arbroath,  for  next  year  the  two  bui^gfas  wi* 
relieved  from  the  tinea.     On  13th  July  1697  the  Convention  appoiated  a  comadUM 
to  leport  on  the  '  caise  and  condition  of  the  burgh  of  A)>erbrotJiock  and  Uie  (bsf 
of  their  pier  and  harbour.'    The  committee  reported  next  year,  aod  as  tfa*  rfl>lt 
the   tonventiiin    granted  300  marks  'towards   the   reparation  of   the  pier  and 
harlx>nr.'    This  money,  unlike  some  others  voted  by  the  Convention,  may  have  Im* 
got,  hut,  if  so,  it  was  insufficient  even  with  local  effort ;  and  ahore  dues  and  uthtr 
petty  customs  were  in  use  to  be  exacted  for  the  repair  of  the  harbour.'     Ob  SOd 
July  1702  the  Convention  ordained  a  petition  of  the  burgh   '  rspreseating  tli«_ 

>  Oon.  Index  to  AoU  of  Pari.,  1606. 
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minoiiB  conditione  of  ther  harbour '  to  be  taken  np  at  next  Convention.  At 
the  Convention  held  in  1703  there  was  voted  the  sum  of  £300  storling  to  twenty- 
nine  burghs,  and  of  this  sum  Arbroath  was  to  get,  and  perhaps  did  get,  £,^0  Scots, 
or  about  £5  sterling.  In  the  following  year  300  marks  was  Etgain  voted  for  the 
repair  of  tlie  harbour. 

About  two  years  afterwards,  in  January  1706,  a  calamity  happened  to  the 
harbour,  the  greater  part  of  it  having  been  broken  down  by  a  storm.  This  led 
to  another  application  to  the  Convention.  Enquiry  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the 
neighbouring  burghs,  and  perhaps  some  money  was  got ;  but  ten  yeai-s  afterwards 
visitors  were  appointed  by  the  Convention  of  Burghs  to  go  to  Arbroath  to  enquire 
generally  into  the  common  good  of  the  burgh.  This  is  the  record  of  the  report  on 
the  subject  which  was  given  in  at  the  Convention  held  in  July  1718  : 


'The  OomittittM  fkud  hj  th»  report  of  the 
I  aneat  the  burgh  of  Aberbrothook  that  the 
gh  hxl eEpeniJed  aooDiidemble  >um  in  reporiog 
tbdr  pablick  work*,  and  that  •  great  sum  will 
yet  b«  nemwary  for  repariog  of  their  harbour, 
wbieh  tlie  town  wae  rxomvja  able  to  defny,  luid 
■Mtng  what  waa  expended  already  in  reparing  of 
their  karboor  was  upon  the  oonvention'i  faith 


that  they  should  be  aomo  way  rdmbunad,  there- 
fore the  oommittee  were  of  opiuiuu  that  the  said 
burgh  give  in  ane  exact  itate  of  their  common 
good  to  the  ooDTentioti,  to  the  eml  they  may  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  they  pro- 
geed,  and  this  being  done  the  corQinitt»e 
reeommend  to  the  convention  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  said  burgh  in  the  first  plaoe.' 


The  practical  outcome  of  the  committee's  report  was  that  the  burgh  was 
allowed  XI 5  sterling  'on  account  of  reparation  of  their  pier  and  har^iour.'  It  was 
not  a  large  sum,  even  in  those  days,  to  spend  in  hurbour-makiiig,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  very  soon  there  was  another  petition  from  the  burgh  on  the  same 
subject  This  petition,  presented  on  5th  July  1723,  complained  as  usual  of  the 
ruinous  condition  of  the  harbour.  It  was  remitted  to  a  committee  to  again  visit 
the  burgh,  and  '  report  how  the  money  formerly  given  was  bestowed.'  ^ 

The  Abbot's  Uarbout  was  now  about  to  l>e  abandoned.  At  best,  it  afforded 
very  indifferent  accommodation  to  shipping.  To  the  monastic  brethren,  by  whom 
it  was  first  erected,  and  to  the  burgesses,  by  whom  chiefly  it  was  afterwards 
maintained,  it  was  a  considerable  undertaking ;  but  while,  in  quiet  weather,  two 
or  tlireo  small  craft  might  lie  safely  moored  to  the  pier,  it  eoutd  have  l>een  of  very 
little  use  in  developing  the  trade  of  the  burgh.  There  must  have  been  truth  in 
^yhal  the  Rev.  Mr  Edward  of  Murroea  wrote  of  it  in  1678,  that  it  was  'not  much 
Iced  fay  mariners.'* 


'  The  minut«a  of  the  Conveutiun  of  Burghs 
nhftm/ae  to  the  Harbour  are  contained  in 
I  Ooavtfntion's  printed  Records. 


*  A  Description  of  the  Ooonty  of  AiigM,  trana- 
lated  from  thu  origiHal  Latiu,  p.  21. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TUK    OLD     AND     NEW     HABB00R8. 


THE  insufficiency  of  the  Abbot's  harbour  to  accommodate  the  trade  of  the 
burgh,  smEdl  as  it  was,  and  its  total  inability  to  afford  any  shelter  to 
vessels  in  winter  storms,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  stone  harbour  to  the 
westward,  long  known  as  the  Old  Harbour.  It  was  excavated  out  of  the  beach 
and  adjoining  grass  land,  which  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  from  Margaret 
Gardyne,  wife  of  John  Donaldson,  a  burgess  of  Dundee.  The  work  was  begfun  in 
1726,  and  the  Town-Clerk,  writing  in  1742,  says  'it  hath  been  carrying  on  ever 
since,  at  a  vast  charge  for  so  small  a  town.'  ^  The  total  cost  of  the  work  was 
upwards  of  jBfiOOO  sterling.  When  the  Old  Harbour  was  built,  the  practice 
etill  continued  throughout  the  country  of  giving  assistance  to  burghs  undertaking 
such  public  works,  and  Arbroath  got  some  help  in  building  its  harbour.  On  22nd 
April  1724,  the  Provost  of  the  burgh  presented  a  petition  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Arbroath  asking  for  a  contribution.  The  Presbytery  considered  that  the  petition 
was  '  most  reasonable,'  and  it  was  apjminted  to  be  laid  before  the  Synod,  which 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  holding  its  meetings  in  Arbroath.  From  the  Synod 
the  petition  was  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  in  the  same  year 
passed  an  Act  recommending  that  a  contribution  be  made  through  all  the  parishes 
of  Scotland  for  building  a  harbour  at  Arbroath.  The  Convention  of  Burghs  again 
in  the  matter  of  the  harbour  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  town,  by  directing  the 
several  royal  burghs  to  •  recommend  to  their  inhabitants  the  necessity  and  con- 
veniency  of  a  harbour  at  Aberbrothock  for  the  safety  both  of  our  shipping  and  those 
of  other  nations,  many  ships  having  perisht  on  that  coast  for  want  of  such  a 
harbour,  that  they  would  extend  their  charity  for  the  forwarding  so  usefull  a  work 
which  so  much  concerns  their  own  intrest  and  the  intrest  of  forreign  trade  in 
general.'  So  early  as  the  year  1 724,  the  date  of  this  recommendation,  the  advantage 
of  Arbroath  as  the  site  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  was  thus  recognised.  Some 
small  sums  were  voted  by  the  Convention  itself  to  the  building  of  the  harbour,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  church 
collections  do  not  appear  to  have  been  general  throughout  the  country.  The  burgh 
petitioned  the  Convention  of  July  1726  on  this  subject,  and  that  body  'recom- 
mended to  the  ministers  of  the  several!  royal  burrows  where  such  collections  have 
not  yet  been  made  to  intimat  from  the  pulpit  the  said  charitable  contribution  that 
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the  nme  may  be  collected.'     Sundry  recommendations  of  the  same  kind  followed  in 
I       lubseqaent  years.     On  9ih  July  1728  the  annual  committee  of  the  Convention,  in 
urging  upon  the  burghs  the  case  of  Arbroath   harbour,  again  pointed   out  that 
I       it  would  be  '  of  great  use  to  commerce  and  thereby  a  national  good.' 

On  2nd  May   17.33,  the  'brief  of  the  harbour  was  appointed  by  the  Kirk- 

Seasion  to  be  intimated  in  the  church  on  the  following  Sunday  ;  and  a  number 

of  the  elders,  being  also  members  of  the  Town  Council,  were  'enjoined  to  go  through 

the  town  from  house  to  house  and  gather  up  the  collection  for  the  said  harbour.' 

The  *  brief '  referred  to  in  the  Session  record  was  a  document  obtained  from  the 

Crown,  on  the  petition  of  '  the  provost,  dean  of  guild,  bailies,  treasurer,  merchants, 

ooancillois,  and  deacons  of  crafts  in  the  burgh,'  giving  the  royal   authoi-ity  for 

a  general  collection  to  be  made  throughout  Great  Britain  to  build  a  harbour  at 

Arbroath.     Ihis  authority  was  given  in  the  form  of  letters  patent  under  the  Great 

Seal.     Messrs  Ward,  Nicols,  &  Co.,  solicitors,  London,  were  agents  in  the  matter, 

and  tnutees  were  appointed  to  receive  all  moneys  on  behalf  of  the  town.     The  brief 

was  obtained,  after  a  gootl  deal  of  negotiation,  in  1732,  through  the  influence  of 

Colonel  Middleton,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  district  of  burghs,  and  Patrick 

Lindsay,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.     The  Lord  Provost  had  interested  himself  a 

good  deal  in  the  matter,  and  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Arbroath  Town  Council. 

^(Considerable  fees  and  other  expenses  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  collections  which 

^■rere  made,  and  it  does  not  appear  from  the  records  that  the  harbour  benefited 

^^■tucb  by  the  brief.     In  1733  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  intelligence  of  what 

^loollections  had   been   made  in   England ;    and   as   the   harbour  works    had    been 

oonsidenibly  damaged   by  a  storm,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Council  to  ask  the 

}]  lectors  to  send  on  whatever  money  they  had  in  their  hands. 

In  1727  the  Council  had  resolved,  apparently  as  a  measure  of  economy,  not  to 
a  commissioner  to  the  Convention,  but  the  managers  of  the  harbour — a  body 
rhioh  had  been  constituted  temj>orarily  to  conduct  harbour  affairs — represented 
»t  by  not  sending  a  commissioner  they  would  lose  the  collections  of  a  number  of 
be  barghs.  The  managers  offered  to  pay  one  half  of  the  commissioner's  expenses, 
Tike  Council  paying  the  other  half.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  Bailie  James  Doig  was 
appointed  commissioner. 
^K  The  language  of  the  Town  Clerk  implies  that  the  greater  part  of  the  burden 
^Hf  building  the  harbour  fell  upon  the  burgh  itself,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
^^■lAtions  the  personal  labour  of  the  inhabitants  was  require^!.  There  exists  an 
^^OT^ar  by  the  Magisti-ates  and  Town  Council,  in  1734,  for  'the  whole  inhabitants  to 
I  be  called,  by  twenty  each  day,  to  work  at  the  new  harbour,'  a  penalty  being  exacted 
^^m  the  event  of  non-compliance.  Suras  were  borrowed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
^HlagiBtrates,  the  Guildry,  and  the  Brewers'  Fraternity  to  complete  the  work.  In 
^ftrder  to  raise  revrnue,  additional  shore  dues  were  levied,  and  a  tax  of  68.  Scots 
was  imposed  for  the  building  of  the  harbour  upon  ever}'  boll  of  meal  imported. 
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On  every  article  imported  or  exported   by  unfreemen   dooble  Bhore  does 
charged.     Alike  on  freemen  and  unfreemen  two  seta  of  dues  were  levied,  the 
called  shore  dues  and  the  other  guildry  dues,  the  latter  being  an  equivalent  to 
Guildry  Incorporation  for  the  sums  it  bad  advanced. 

The  stones  used  in  building  the  harbour  were  obtained  from  the  Neea  qiunj, 
from  which  the  Magistrates  were  entitled  to  take  stones  for  the  pulJic  works  of 
Corporation.       In  1765  the  Town  Council  found  it  to  V>e  'absolutely  nt   iiiwiy 
the  preservation  of  the  harlmur  and  shipping '  to  erect  a  sluice,  so  itB  to  let 
water  of  the  Brothock  run  through  the  harbour  to  clear  out  ihe  silt ;  and  this 
accordingly  done.      There  had  been  (ui  earlier  resolution  to  the  same  efbct^  bat  i 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon.      It  was  represented  to  the  Council 
February  1741  that  the  harbour  was  much  filled  up  with  sand.      At  that  time 
advice  of  Mr  John  Douglas,  architect,  was  taken.     That  gentlemaD  reported  ' 
the  only  way  for  clearing  it  was  to  bring  the  water  by  an  aqueduct  Erom  the  bi 
into  the  harbour,  and  tliat  it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  b«ain  at  the 
of  the  canal ' — at  Ladybridge.     The  Council   resolved  that   the  work  ahonld 
begun  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit ;   but  it  may  be  inferred  txim 
resolution  twenty-four  years  afterwards,  that  this  improvement  bad  beea 

As  stated  by  the  Town  Clerk  in  1742,  Arbroath  bad  very  little  foratga 
while    it   had    only   the   smalt   harbour  opposite  Old   Shorehead.       The   shippie^ 
consisted  only  of  a  few  coasters,  ivnd  the  shore  dues  amounted  to  no  more  thao  £'!S$ 
o-year.     Trade  increased  after  the  new  harbour  was  built,  and  in  1742  than  wom 
about  a  dozen  vessels,  of  from  50  to  120  tons  burth«n,  belonging  to  the  |o«t 
employed    in    trading    to    the    North   American  colonies,   to  the   Baltic,   FraAok 
Holland,  and  Norway,  besides  smaller  vessels  engaged  in  the  coal  and  other  routixij 
trades.     The  Town  Clerk  adds:  'The  slate  quarries  which  lie  within  four  milsM  o/ 
the  town  afford  outward  cargoes  to  the  coal  barques,  who  tind  groAter  consunptfer 
ooal,  as  they  are  free  of  duty,  than  they  are  able  to  answer,  so  that  a  great  part  ti 
that  commodity  is  brought  here  by  strangers.'*      The  reason  of  the  thriving  bai 
coal  trade  was,  that  Arbroath  was  the  moet  northerly  port  on  the  eeaC  ooeitto 
which  the  article  was  theji  lidmitted  free  of  duty.      By  the  year  1769,  thewsul 
value  of  the  shore  dues  had  advanced  to  £250.       It  had  been  the  practice  tottfc* 
■and  from  the  Low  Common  to  ballast  vflasels.     This  was  stoj^ied  by  the  Uif)*' 
trates  in  1774,  because  of  the  injury  done  to  the  ground  and  the  gTMi,  battb 
practice  was  afterwards  resumed. 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Town  Council  on  4th  December  1786  \fji(^ 
Spink,  preses  of  tlie  besroen  Fraternity,  and  the  shipmasteni  «nd  prineip*' 
im|K)rters.  It  was  represented  by  then)  that  hasard  and  loss  arose  thnmgb  ^ 
smaltness  of  the  harbour,  and  its  unsheltered  situation  ;  and  this  evil  wm  tb* 
being  aggravated  by  the  enoroacbmentu  of  the  sea  and  the  decay  of  MOie  rf  ^1 
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The  niemorialiats  looked  upon  the  trade  of  the  port  as  being  in  consequence 

in  a  periloaa  condition.     What  thej  proposed  by  way  of  remedy  was,  that  gates 

^^hould   be  placed   at  the  narrow  end  of  the  harbour,  that  the  basin  should   be 

^Bnlarged,  and  that  a  breastwork  should  be  erected.      By  this  means,  they  said, 

^Ksiety  and  increased  accontmodution  would  be  obtained.      In  1781  the  tonnage  of 

Vtiie  port  was  900  tons,  of  the  value  of  X3000 ;    but  by   1 786  it  had  increased, 

including  vessels  then  building;,  to  2100  tons,  valued  at  £10,000,  and  the  shore 

dues  had  advanced  to  £300.     The  memorialists  thought  there  was  every  reason  to 

believe  that,  if  the  Magistrates  provided  proper  aocommodation,  the  shipping  and 

shore  dues  would  further  greatly  increase  ;  but  if, '  through  inattention  and  ill-timed 

parsimony,  no  provision  were  made,  not  only  the  shipping  and  shore  dues,  but  the 

whole  trade  of  the  town  might  sink  into  insignificance,'  and  that  as  nipi'lly  as  it 

had  risen  to  its  then  importance.     The  memorialists  went  on  to  say  that,  '  now  that 

be  spirit  of  manufactures  and  commerce  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom,  they  hoped 

be  Magistrates  and  Council  would  catch  the  flame,'  and  use  their  powers  for  the 

aooaragement  of  traffic  and  the  advancement  of  i-evenue.       The  memorial  was 

led  by  John  Chapel,  Robert  Doig,  John  Spink,  jun.,  John  Jack,  John  Renny, 

raooes  Livie,  John  Lamb,  Alexander  Garry,  James  Spink,  jun.,  John  Johnston, 

ibert  Barclay,  George  Kid,  William  Cargill,  John  Christie,  jun.,  Alexander  Allan, 

ttrick  I^mb,  James  Bell,  James  Miln,  James  Johnston,  Patrick  Murisou,  William 

Lenay,  James  Kenny,  Alexander  Amot,  John    Wilson,  James   Butchart,   jun., 

)arid  Webster,  Charles  Mollison,  William  Henderson,  David  Robertson,  Thomas 

trgill,  John  R^id,  jun.,  John  Reid,  sen ,  John  Husband,  Andrew  Duncan,  John 

Orkney,   William  Oeikie,  James  Muir,  and  John  Grystie.     The  Town  Council 

rasolvc<d  favourably  on  the  memorial.     An  engineer  having  been  consulted,  gates 

and  a  breastwork  were  erected.     Money  had  to  be  borrowed  for  the  work,  and  the 

Council  expressed  themselves  willing  to  give  their  personal  security.     In  order, 

L^K>*ever,  to  provide  for  the  expenditui-e,  a  new  tax,  called  gate-money,  was  imposed 

^Hpon  shipping.     The  shore  dues  were  remodelled  in  171)1,  when  the  separate  dues 

^H(  the  Guildry  were  abolished.     In  1789,  the  west  pier,  one  of  the  works  which 

^^ad    been   reported    in   the  memorial  as  ruinous,    was  taken  down  and   rebuilt. 

Towards  this  and  the  other  improvements  at  the  harbour  at  that  time,  the  Conven- 

^■ion  of   Burghs  contributed  £200.       One  of   the  improvements  effected  waa  the 

Hftrection  in  1798  of  a  lighthouse.      This  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  Seamen 

Fraternity.     The  Town  Council  imposed  a  small  rate  upon  shipping  to  defray  the 

tpense  of  the  erection  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  light. 
With  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  the  smallnesa  of  the  harbour  was 
craasiugly  felt.  In  1807,  the  shipowners  and  shipmasters  again  petitioned  for  an 
largement ;  and  the  subject  continue<l  from  time  to  time  to  occupy  a  good  dead  of 
e  attention  of  the  Town  Council.  In  1822,  on  the  occasion  of  a  high  tide  sweep- 
lag  away  part  of  the  battery  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  ballast  hill,  the  Council 
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consulted  an  engineer,  Mr  Bacbanan,  as  to  what  should  be  done.     Tb&t  geotlMQiB 
recommended  the  erection  of  &  bulwark,  and  that  the  harbour  should  be  exteoded. 
It  was  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  former  work  ;  but  the  other  waa  also  felt  to  I* 
an  Imperative  necessity,  and  in  1826  plans  of  an  extension  of  the  harboar  wen 
obtained  from  Mr  Robert  Stevenson  and  Mr  Buchanan.     Mr  Buchanan's  plaa  wu 
preferred,  but  nothing  was  done  at  that  time  towards  extending  the  harbour.     Mr 
Hume,  member  for  the  burghs,  had  recommended  the  Council  to  apply  to  the  Loan 
Commissioners ;  but  in  a  long  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Council  be  sagg«<t*d 
delay  in  their  application  to  Parliament.      The  Council  aocordingly  reaolved  4o 
postpone  applying  for  a  Bill.      The  delay  was  long ;    for   there  was   no  farther 
mention   of   the  matter  until    1B32,   when    memorials  were   presented   from   tb« 
Guildry,  the  Seamen  Fraternity,  and  the  Incorporated  Trades,  representing  that  tlw 
harbour  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  revenue  drawn  from 
it  was  devoted  to  municipal  purposes.     Four  years  after  this,  the  thing  was  Ukcn 
up  with  a  view  to  immediate  legislation.     A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  28th  July  1836,  at  which  a  report  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 
on  harbour  affairs  was  submitted.      It  was  stated  in  this  report  that  the  debt*  a( 
the  town  amounted  in  1781  to  £11,292,  Ts.  9d.,  and  in  1790,  when  the  Corpor»^ 
was  in  pecuniaiy  difficulties,  to  £10,080,  Is.      The  construction  of  the  harboar,  it 
was  stated,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  difficulties  of  the  burgh,  seeing  that  to 
meet  the  expenditure  little  had  been  received  from  the  shore  da««.     The  dae* 
amounted  in  1790  to  £316  ;  in  1800,  to  £460  ;  in  1810,  to  £702  ;  and  in  1815,  to 
£690.     The  report  went  on  to  state  that  the  shore  dues,  or  an  eqoivaleott  wen 
required  in  order  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  town.      For  tfc» 
twenty-one  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  report,  the  municipal  reveoae,  exchui«t 
of  the  shore  dues,  was  £30,772,  is.  8Jd.,  and  this  sum  was  £20,988,  Oa.  Id.  Im 
than  the  expenditure,  being  at  the  rate  of  an  annua]  doHciency  of  £999,  8a  7i 
In  the  expenditure  was  included  what  had  been  spent  on  several  heavy  nrwb 
including  the  price  of  the  patent  slip,  the  cost  of  erecting  the  Whit««  Hart  Hol4 
and  other   improvements   in   the   burgh.       It   was  pointed   out   that,  anlwi  tk» 
inhabitants  adopted  the  Police  Act,  and  so  provided  for  maintaining  tlw  potM 
of  the  burgh  by  assessment,  it  would  be  impoasible  for  the  Town  Oooaoil  u 
relinquish  the  harbour  dues,     If  this  were  done,  aud  the  Corporation  w«r»  Meats' 
in  a  capital  sum  of  £12,500,  or  £500  a-year,  the  does  woald  be  itilintpirf^ 
Subsequently  the  Council  reduced  its  monetary  demand  to  £10,000.      PrDfo« 
Andson   presided   over  the   meeting  of  the    inhabitants,   and    reaolataoni  *«* 
proposed  by  Messrs  James  Qoodall,  William  Straton,  W.  F.  Lindsay  Ovntp^ 
James  Oibsou,  and  Alexander  Sturrock,  approving  of  the  Coanoil's  r(>fiart,  ud  of 
the   separation  of  the  harboar   interest  from   that  of   the  manieipalitf  oo  tk» 
conditionu  proposed.     The  General   Police  Act  was  accordingly  adopted  bf  li» 
inhabitauts,  and  steps  were  taken  to  get  the  harbour  improved  and  enkigil 
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^ith  this  view,  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr  Leslie,  C.E.,  and  a  bill  was  brought 

ito    Parliament    in    1838.       Through   an  informality,   this  bill   was   rejected   by 

be  CoiDDiittee  on  Standing  Orders  ;  but  it  was  reintroduced  in  1839,  and  on  14th 

(ftiy  of  that  year  it  received  the  royal  assent  as  an  '  Act  for  extending,  improving, 

egulating,  and  managing  the  Harbour  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Aberbrothwick.' 

le  board  of  management  appointed  by  the  Act  consisted  of  nineteen  trustees. 

The  provost  of  the  burgh  for  the  time  being  is  chairman  of  the  trust,  and  besides 

Ilim  the  Town  Council  is  represented  by  two  of  its  members.     Ten  trustees  are 

blected  by  the  Parliamentary  constituency,  four  are  appointe<l  by  the  Commissioners 

of  Supply  for  Forfarshire,  and  two  by  the  burgh  of  Forfar.     The  first  election 

of  Harbour  Trustees  by  the  Parliamentary  constituency  took  place  in  June  1839, 

and    the    follo^^'ing   were   elected  : — George    Canning,    merchant ;    Chai  les    Kid, 

merchant;  William  Straton,  merchant ;  James  Goodall,  merchant;  Robert  Gordon, 

lerchant ;  David  Duncan,  manufacturer  ;  William  Andson,  merchant ;  Alexander 

[ann,  merchant ;  William  Cargill,  shipowner ;  and  Alexander  Smith,  merchant. 

The  members  elected  by  the  Town  Council  were — Provost  Allan,  ex  officio ;  Bailie 

William  Paterson,  and  Mr  James  Walker.     The  following  were  named  County 

Trustees  by  the  Act: — Lord  D.  G.   Hallyburton,   M.P.  ;    Mr  Patrick  Chalmers, 

I.P. ;  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  Bart.  ;  Mr  W.  F.  Lindsay  Carnegie. 

At   this  time  the  trade  of  the  harbour,   which  was  in  a  prosperous  state, 
included  a  regular  packet  service  by  the  Arbroath  and  Leith  Shipping  Company's 
easels  Dispatch  and  Robert  Hood. 

Soon  after  the  Harbour  Act  was  obtained,  the  improvement  of  the  Old  Harbour 
and  the  construction  of  a  new  harbour  were  begun  from  Mr  Leslie's  plans.  The 
Act  empowered  the  Trustees  to  raise  money,  and  a  sum  of  about  J&58,000  was 
expended  on  the  works,  which  was  £8000  in  excess  of  what  the  Act  authorized  the 
Trustees  to  borrow.  Although  their  borrowing  powers  were  thus  exceeded,  the 
rnistees  were  unable  to  complete  the  work  according  to  Mr  Leslie's  plans.  It  was 
intended  to  convert  the  Old  Harljour  into  a  floating  basin,  to  renew  the  old  piers, 
and  to  deepen  the  entrance.  Those  parts  of  the  work  were  not  gone  on  with.  It 
waa  particularly  regretted  by  the  Trustees  that  the  deepening  could  not  be 
overtaken,  but  it  was  estimated  in  1846  that  to  deepen  the  entrance,  and  to 
remove  from  the  New  Harbour  the  silt  which  had  at-cumulated  in  four  years, 
would  require  alwut  jC10,000,  which  was  a  sum  that  the  Trustees  could  not 
then  command. 

Captain  Washington,  R.N.,  and  Captain  Vetch,  R.E„  two  of  the  commissioners 
^^appointed  by  Government  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  tidal  hurlx>urs, 
^^pint«d  Arbroath  in  1846,  and  examined  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  taken  an 
^^Bctive  interest  in  the  afl'airs  of  the  harbour.  After  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
^^^'^rbour,  they  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  works  which  had  been 
executed  in  improving  it,  and  with  the  public  spirit  which  had  been  manifested  in 
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the  matter  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Tidal  Harbour  Commissionera  bad  alreadj 
reported  favourably  on  Arbroath  harbour.  In  their  second  report,  Caplaio 
Washington  expressed  his  concurrence  in  what  had  been  stated  in  the  tintt,  adding: 
'If  assistance  should  be  given  to  improve  any  harbour,  the  harbour  of  Arbroath  ii 
specially  deserving  the  aid  of  the  public,  in  order  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  deepen 
its  entrance  and  approachea.'  At  this  time  (1846)  the  revenue  for  the  jraar  wu 
£3333  ;  the  arrivals  were  731  laden  vessels,  of  which  52  were  from  the  coloaiea  and 
foreign  ports ;  the  aggregate  tonnage  was  46,080  tons ;  and  the  Cnstooia  dutj 
amounted  to  £6572.  The  Town  Council,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  had  shovn 
public  spirit  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  harbour.  The  Council  had  stipulated 
that  its  debt  of  £10,000  on  the  harbour  should  be  a  preferable  claim  \  bat  in  tlw 
year  after  the  Act  was  passed  it  agreed  to  relinquish  the  preference,  in  order  tJiiti 
the  building  of  the  New  Harbour  might  be  proceeded  with. 

After  the  visit  of  the  Tidal  Commissioners  to  Arbroath,  strenuous  efTorts  wisrw 
made  by  the  Harbour  Trustees,  by  their  Clerk  (Mr  John  MacdonaJd),  JUr  Lindasj 
Carnegie,  and  other  gentlemen,  to  obtain  a  grant  or  loan  for  the  impro\'omnnt  of 
the  harbour.  A  deputation  had  an  interview  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treaeuiy  on 
the  subject.  Their  Lordships  were  satisfied  that  a  good  case  bad  been  made  oot, 
and  thoy  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  do  something  for  Arbroath 
at  a  future  time.  The  matter  was  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  a  Roytl 
Commission  in  1868.  This  was  the  Commission  on  Harbours  of  Refuge.  He 
members,  among  whom  were  the  two  Tidal  Commissioners  who  had  on  the  p««ruMi 
occasion  visited  Arbroath,  Captains  Washington  and  Vetch,  held  a  idttiAg  in 
Dundee  on  3rd  September.  Provost  Lumgair,  Mr  John  Macdonald,  Toim-Clrrt 
Mr  Baxter,  M.P.,  and  a  number  of  local  shipmasters,  gave  evidence  in  farour  of 
Arbroath.  The  favourable  report  by  the  Tidal  Harbour  Commissioners  In  l£Hi, 
and  a  subsequent  report  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  the  Treasury,  were  produe^l 
as  evidence,  as  was  also  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1800  forty  vessels  were  wrecked 
on  the  north-east  coast,  thirteen  of  them  within  a  few  miles  of  Arbroath.  Otlier 
facta  having  a  similar  bearing  were  stated.  The  granting  of  Government  tH  M 
Arbroath  wsus  urged  not  on  commercial  grounds  so  much  as  on  the  groand*  dt 
public  utility  and  humanity. 

The  scheme  of  national  harbours  of  refuge  was  not  cai  riMi  out,  but  in  1S$1  tb( 
Harbours  and  Passing  Tolls  Act  was  passed,  its  priucipul  object  being  to  facihuil 
the  granting  of  loans  on  easy  terms  for  the  improvement  of  harbours.  The  Oor«n> 
ment  was  twice  memorialized  by  the  Trustees  for  a  loan  under  the  prorinoM oIlAil 
Act,  but  without  success.  The  Harbour  Trustees  then  resolved  to  go  toFariiMMBt 
for  a  new  Act.  This  they  did  in  1864,  and  the  Dill  for  which  they  applied  wet 
passed.  The  new  Act  increased  certain  of  tiie  shore  duos,  paiticu  larly  those  on  lei. 
the  staple  article  ;  and  it  temporarily  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  debt  tt 
was  in  the  main  a  self-taxing  measure,  promoted  by  the  local  uiaaofikctttrati  aai 
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others.       In  consequence,  the  harbour  revenue  improved  considerably  after  1864, 

id    the   Trustees    were    able   to    renew    part   of   the   works   which   had  become 

iUpidated.     River  walls,  hemming  in  the  course  of  the  Brothock  from  the  sea  to 

be  foot  of  Marketgate,  were  also  built.     But  it  was  still  thought  very  desirable  to 

a  loan   from   Government,   in  order  that    improvements  of  an  extensive 

iracter  might   be  undertaken.      Accordingly,  the  application  was  renewed   in 

^869,  and  a  loan  of  £20,000  was  granted  in   1871.      The  loan,  principal  and 

est, — the  interest  at  the  rate  of  three-and-a-half  per  cent., — was  repayable  in 

yearly  instalments.       It  was  made  a  condition  that  other  creditors  should 

i8ont  to  the  Government    loan    being  constituted    a    preferable  claim.       This 

ition  was  agreed  to  by  the  creditors,  including  the  Corporation. 
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AUKOATn    BARBOrK— 16^. 

"After  the  loan  was  got  from  the  Government,  plans  to  improve  the  harbour 

obtained.     Tliey  carried  out  in  the  main  the  plan  according  to  which  Mr 

salie,    thirty   years   previously,   had   recommended    that   the  harbour  should  be 

Btructed.     The  New  Harbour  and  the  entrance  from  the  bar  inwards  were 

Bned,  and  the  Old  Harbour,  with  its  quays  rebuilt,  was  converted  into  a  wet 

ck  or  floating  basin.      An  improved  patent  slip  was  also  laid  down.     The  wet 

lock  was  completed  in  September  1877,  and  the  gates  were  closed  for  the  first 

time  on  Wednesday,  the    1 2th  day   of  that  month.       An   unfortunate  accident 

led  on  the  night  of   18th  February  1882.      The  dock  entrance  collapsed, 

rain  extending  to  part  of  the  adjoining  walls  of  the  dock.      The  Harbour 

rniBt(>e8  having  called  in  Mr  Dyce  Cay,  C.E.,  to  advise  them,  he  prepared  a  plan 

of  restoration,  and  the  work  was  begun  about  the  end  of  the  year.     But  serious 
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difficulties  were  enooantered,  and  it  was  not  until  January  1887  that  the  dock 
entrance  was  fully  restored. 

Previous  to  the  collapse  of  the  dock  entrance  the  improvements  cftrried  ovk 
under  the  Barbour  Act  1864,  including  the  oonstmction  of  the  wet  dock,  the 
patent  slip,  and  the  cost  of  dredging  plant,  involved  an  expenditure  of  Dearly 
£40,000,  which  was  added  to  by  the  amount  of  fully  £13,000  as  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  dock  entrance.  Unfortunately,  too,  through  changes  in  the  course  of  trade,  and 
the  competition  of  railways  and  neighbouring  ports,  the  expectation  of  JDCTcawd 
revenue  was  not  realised.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  large  falUng-o£  In 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  on 
1 4th  October  1874  was  £4487  128.  5d.,  of  which  £4325  Is.  6d.  was  shoro  doeo,  tb* 
balance  being  rents  of  properties  and  bank  interest.  After  meeting  all  ezpetMHtan^ 
there  was  a  surplus  revenue  of  £985  10s.  5d.  But  for  the  financial  yewr  mdioi 
15th  October  1898  the  revenue  was  £3150  5a.  2d.,  of  which  £2926  4*.  6d.  wai 
from  shore  and  patent  slip  dues.  The  number  of  vessels  registered  at  the  port 
has  greatly  diminished,  and  shipbuilding  at  the  harbour  has  been  extinct  (isee 
1881.  In  that  year  an  attempt  was  made,  in  the  interest  of  the  harbmir,  to 
establish  regular  steain  communication  between  Arbroath  and  London.  A  cotajmaj 
was  formed,  and  a  Teasel  named  the  St  Thomas  was  built,  but  the  enterpriM  *m 
not  successful. 

The  debts  resting  on  the  hnrbour  having  become  of  unmanageable  amooot,  • 
scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  finances  was  in  1896  prepared  by  Mr  W.  K. 
Macdonald,  Town  Clerk,  and,  the  concurrence  of  H.M.  Treasury,  the  Town 
Council,  and  other  creditors  of  the  harbour  having  htfun  obtained,  it  was  pot  into 
the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  bill,  which  in  1897  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  as  the  Harbour  Finance  Act  The  Government  accepted  £15,000  fbf 
the  whole  debt  and  interest  due  to  them,  the  money  being  raised  by  th«  crmUaa 
and  issue  of  £15,000  guaranteed  debenture  stock,  bearing  interest  at  3  per  ant 
This  arrangement,  together  with  the  concessions  made  by  the  other  crfditon,  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  debt  from  about  £105,000,  at  which  it  stood  prior  tot&s 
passing  of  the  Harbour  Finance  Act,  to  £49,820,  including  the  guaraatced 
debenture  stock,  £15,000  ;  redeemable  debenture  stock,  £31,295  ;  and  wevreil 
loans  to  the  amount  of  J&3525,  The  whole  sum  is  somewhat  lew  UwB  Um  aaooBt 
of  the  debt  when  the  New  Harbour  was  first  built  about  1842. 
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MfnnaiPAL  uattkrb  prom  1727  to  1765 — bhuoqling — a  stort  or  wrbokinq. 

^■"TjlBOM  February   1727,  two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  harbour 

^^_£j     works  and  the  institution  of  the  Guildry,  to  the  present  time,  the  minutes 

^V  of  the  Town  Council  present  a  complete  account  of  the  administration  of  the 

I  affairs  of   the   burgh    by  that  body.       The  tirst  of  the  Council  minutes  now  in 

existence  is  dated  '28th  February  1727.      The  Magistrates  and  Councillors  who 

were  present  at  the  meeting  were  :    John  Wallace,  provost ;  James  Doig  and  John 

B«niiy,  bailies  ;  John  Allardice  and  William  Wallace,  late  provosts  ;  James  Lindsay, 

late  bailie ;   John  Wallace,  convener  of  the  trades ;   Patrick  Dalgetty,  merchant ; 

William  Colvill,  late  bailie ;    John  Mitchell,  treasurer ;    Jamed  Grant,  late  bailie  ; 

Jamea  Wallace,  dean  of  guild  ;  James  Hunter,  late  bailie.       Four  members  of  the 

Oonncil  were  thus  of  the  family  of  Wallace,  who  had  long  l>een  the  chief  power  in 

^tbe  burgh,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  a  considerable  time  after  this  date.     In 

^■September  1727,  John  Wallace  was  appointed  by  the  Council  as  its  commissioner 

^■to  elect  a  burgess  to  Parliament  along  with  the  other  burghs  of  the  district,  which 

^B  were  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Brechin,  and  Bervie.     The  election  in  that  year  took 

plaoe  at  Aberdeen,  but  each  of  the  burghs  had  in  rotation  the  honour  of  being 

the  returning  burgh.     Down  to  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Act,  this  system 

of   electing    the    member   for  the  burghs,   the   election    being    by  commissioners 

appointed  by  the  respective  Corporations,  continued  in  operation.     Generally,  the 

Council  appointed  one  of  its  own  members  as  its  commissioner ;  but  it  was  not 

bound  to  do  so,  and  sometimes  it  delegated  the  duty  to  one  of  the  neighbouring 

landed  proprietors.     Thus,  John  Maule  of  Inverkeilor  was  elected  commissioner 
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Th«  record  of  the  election  of  tbe  Tows  Council  itself,  at  Miohaelnuu  1737,  mtj 
be  quoted  in  substaDoe  as  showing  the  manner  in  which  those  annual  elactaoDi 
were  conducted  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Burgh  Reform  Act.  The  question  «m 
put,  To  alter  or  continue  the  Council  t  and  it  was  carried  by  a  plurality  of  votM  to 
alter.  It  was  then  put  to  the  Council,  How  many  should  be  '  altered  '  I  and  it  vw 
carried,  again  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  that  James  Lindsay,  Patrick  Ogilvy,  Bobai 
Gordon,  and  Patrick  Vannet  should  go  out  of  the  Council  It  was  entirely  vitHn 
the  power  of  the  Council  to  say  how  many,  if  any,  of  the  members  shookl  rating 
and  to  determine  also  who  the  retiring  members  were  to  be.  In  place  of  tiM  fov 
who  were  voted  out  in  1727,  Patrick  Wallace,  merchant,  late  bailie ;  John  Sh^Jkcd, 
late  convener  of  the  trades ;  John  Webster  and  John  Sturrock,  merehanta,  ««c» 
chosen  councillors.  The  Magistrates  then  demitted  office  'by  delivering  tbe  bain 
out  of  their  hands.'  The  Council  by  a  plurality  of  votes  'settled'  John  WaOaes 
and  John  Renny  for  the  provost&hip ;  and  James  Grant,  William  OolviU,  JuM 
Hunter,  and  James  Dalgetty,  as  bailies,  till  the  following  MichawJmai  Banag 
made  these  leeta,  the  Council  adjourned  'to  the  ringing  of  the  bell'  on  tlw  auw 
day,  when  '  the  deacons  of  the  trades,  and  ail  other  persons  wbat«oev»r  oaDOflOtd,' 
were  warned  to  be  in  attendance,  in  order  to  assist  in  making  choice  of  magicCimtta 
The  Town  Council,  deacons,  representatives  of  the  maltmen,  the  seunen,  and  tkl 
land-labourers,  being  all  tbe  persons  entitled  to  vote,  attended  aooordin^^^;  Mtd 
gave  in  their  respective  lists,  each  deacon  or  representative  having  previonilT 
ascertained  the  pleasure  of  his  constituents  in  the  matter.  The  revolt  w»a  lliM 
John  Wallace  was  elected  provost,  and  James  Grant  and  John  Dalgetty  hatHm. 
The  Council  was  thus  self-eleoted,  but  there  was  a  recognition  of  tlie  popular  viO 
in  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates.  The  election  of  the  provost  was  for  tiuM 
years,  but  John  Wallace  held  the  office  for  only  one  year  at  this  time.  Williaa 
Wallace,  who  also  retired  at  the  close  of  a  year,  being  elected  in  1728.  VvanA 
Wallace  was  chosen  provost  in  1729  ;  John  Wallace,  in  1732  ;  John  Oallatly,  is 
1735 ;  John  Wallace,  in  1738  ;  Patrick  Wallace,  in  1741  ;  John  Mann,  In  1744; 
John  Gellatly,  in  1747;  John  Mann,  again  in  1748;  John  Gardner,  to  ITMi 
Alexander  Keith,  in  1753;  John  Gardner,  in  1756;  Alexander  Keith,  agvn  fai 
1768 ;  Alexander  Ochterlony,  in  1761  ;  and  John  Mudie,  in  1764.  One  of  tiwibi 
duties  of  the  new  Council  in  1727  was  to  elect  a  clerk.  On  16th  Nowitei; 
Patrick  Alexander  was  chosen  to  that  office.  On  13th  March  1735.  Mr  Alenii^ 
having  died,  David  Mudie  was  appointed. 

The  Council,  immediately  after  its  election  at  MichaeinuM  in  each  jeMt 
an  act  of  long  standing  which  was  intended  u  a  preoaaCton  agalai 
as  a  warning  to  the  inhabitants  to  keep  their  yard  dykes  [walls]  in  good 
With  regard  to  lire,  householders  were  enjoined  to  carefulness  in  the  handHif" 
light  and  kindling  of  oU  or  fire  lights.  They  were  prohibited  (ron  keflim  «ft>>^ 
brooms,  or  other  combustible  stuff  in  their  houses  near  the  firet.     lISDhM  ■ 
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Ooonoil  were  appointed  for  the  sereral  districts  of  the  town  to  see  that  them 
regulations  were  carried  out.  The  annual  re-enactment  of  the  regulations  continued 
to  be  made  until  1833;  but  about  the  year  1767  an  exemption  was  introduced  in 
favour  of  those  who  had  '  proper  hackling  houses  in  proper  and  detached  places  for 
that  purpose.' 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  untU  towards  its  close,  the  business  of  the  Town 

rancil  was  conducted  in  a  strictly  private  manner.      In  1729,  the  members  and 

'their  clerk  took  an  oath  of  secrecy,  which  was  occasionally  renewed  afterwards. 

By  this  oath  each  member  of  the  Council  bound  himself  not  to  disclose  the  secrets 

of  the  Town  Council,  or  any  part  of  the  transactions  of  the  town. 

In  1742,  on  28th  September,  the  Council  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
a  collector.     By  the  sett  of  the  burgh,  they  had  a  treasurer,  one  of  their  own  number, 
who  was  chosen  annually.     It  seems  that  the  treasurers  had  received  salary,  or 
payment  in  some  form  ;  for  the  Council  in  1742  declared  that  as  the  treasurers  '  had 
hardly  any  allowance  for  their  pains  and  trouble,  which  makes  them  leas  careful  of 
the  common  interest,  and  the  members  of  Council  more  easy  in  clearing  their 
, Accounts,   it   is    resolved   (although  the  former  practice  of  choosing  a  treasurer 
mually  must  of  necessity  be  continued)  to  choose  one  person  who  shall  have  power 
to  collect  and  receive  the  whole  revenues  and  emoluments  of  the  burgh,  and  to  make 
l^^all  payments  and  disbursements.' 

^B  The  Magistrates  and  Council  continued  to  exercise  a  large  control  over  the 
^Bbargessee  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  trade.  In  1729,  the 
^F  Council,  *  taking  into  consideration  the  great  loss  the  inhabitants  are  at  because  the 
retailers  of  meal  sell  the  same  privately,  and  not  bringing  it  to  public  market,' 
ordered  the  retail  meal-dealers  to  bring  their  meal  to  market  each  Monday, 
Thoraday,  and  Saturday ;  and  under  the  penalty  of  J&3  Scots  they  were  prohibited 
from  selling  any  in  their  own  houses  on  those  days  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  They 
were  also  prohibited  fi-om  buying  up  any  meal  which  was  being  brought  to  market 
by  countrymen.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  for  the  Council  to  buy  meal 
themselves  for  the  public  use,  re-selling  it  to  the  inhabitants  with  or  without  a 
profit.  In  1741,  several  hundred  bolls  of  pease  were  bought  '  in  consideration  of  the 
present  scarcity  and  the  necessity  of  the  inhabitants.'  Down  to  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  such  purchases  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  Corporation,  as  possessing  the  burgh  mills,  had  a  special  interest  in  looking 
after  the  trade  of  the  millers  and  maltmen.  In  1757  the  bakers  withdrew  their 
wheat  from  the  WardmilJs,  and  the  brewers  their  malt,  because  the  mills  were  not 
erly  fitted  up.  The  tacksman  of  the  Wardmills  was  then  recommended  to 
ing  actions  against  these  tradesmen  for  not  grinding  their  com  there ;  but  the 
>ancil  had  to  improve  tlie  Wardmills  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  bakers, 
iu  the  case  of  the  brewers,  to  erect  a  new  mill  on  an  improved  principle 
at  the  Nether  Mill.     With  the  brewers  the  Corporation  bad  occasionally  a  good 
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deal  of  trouble.  This  arose  in  connection  with  the  ale-tax  of  twopence  Seota  pv 
pint.  The  power  to  levy  this  tax  was  renewed  by  Parliament,  on  the  petitiott 
of  the  Council,  in  1T62,  1786,  and  1807,  and  on  each  occasion  the  expenMS  incnmd 
in  the  making  of  these  applications  to  the  Legislature  amounted  to  a  eonikUnUa 
sum. 

In  the  management  of  its  property,  the  Town  Council  sometimes  acted  with  a 
liberality  which  perhaps  did  not  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  burgtSH. 
The  Council  was  petitioned  about  the  year  1730  by  a  residenter  in  MarkeCgate  for  a 
piece  of  ground  for  the  enlargement  of  the  '  close '  attached  to  hia  honia.  Ilw 
petitioner  had  represented  that  the  ground  would  be  useful  to  him,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  prejudicial  to  the  town,  the  street,  or  the  inhabitants  of  tlte  burgh,  were  he 
to  get  it ;  and  the  Council,  taking  the  same  view  of  the  matter,  gave  it  to  him, 
without  his  paying  anything  for  it.  In  1761,  a  feu  right  in  Bi&hoploch  and  the 
town's  moor  was  applied  for.  The  application  was  opposed  by  the  Incorporated 
Trades,  because  they  held  that  to  grant  it  would  be  detrimental  to  their  oommootj 
in  the  moor.  The  Council  resolved,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  convener, 
to  expose  the  lands  to  feu  by  public  auction,  Bishoploch  at  the  then  rent,  and  ti» 
rest  of  the  moor  at  the  annual  duty  of  Is,  per  acre.  With  regard  to  the  borjh 
moor  of  Arbroath,  the  Rev,  James  Hcadrick,  minister  of  Dunnichen,  writing  about 
a  century  ago,  says :  '  The  town  moor,  a  very  barren  tract,  great  part  of  vhicb 
had  been  planted  with  firs,  is  now  converted  into  tillage  by  feuar&  Thejr  pay  110 
per  acre  down,  and  40a.  per  acre  of  perpetual  rent.  Several  elegant  villoa  an 
already  built  upoa  it ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  what  well-directed  industry  can 
do  upon  land  that  was  reckoned  good  for  nothing.'^  Could  Mr  Headrick  m*  vtf* 
what  was  once  a  moor,  he  would  have  still  greater  reason  to  rem&rk  on  Hi 
development  in  agriculture,  and  on  the  elegance  of  its  villas. 

A  good  deal  of  the  burgh  lands  other  than  the  moor  was  feued  atwut  th«  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time  the  Council  agreed  to  grant  a  fea  of  tw 
acres  in  the  West  Links  to  John  Wallace  and  his  partners  in  tha  linwi  nMBS- 
facture,  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  acre,  on  the  consent  of  John  Fraser  of  Kirktoo  and 
Hospitalfield  being  obtained.  The  feuars  were  to  arrange  with  Mr  Fr»*er,  who  had 
a  right  of  servitude  over  that  part  of  the  Common.  The  Common  Linka  ««rt 
measured  at  this  time,  and  were  found  to  extend  to  fifty -five  aoraa,  tlie  nml  d. 
which  as  grass  land  had  for  eight  years  averaged  £110  Scots  a-yvar.  Anotfccr 
incidental  notice  of  local  trade  occurs  in  1737,  in  connection  with  famng,  a  tm 
near  the  harbour  having  been  granted  to  John  Wallace,  bailie,  *  for  a  wiadBfll  far 
nwing  timber.' 

Id  1744,  the  district  about  Lordbnm,  extending  to  the  Brothoek,  waa  for  Iks 

most  part  grass  land,  and  the  sloping  ground  was  called  'the  Lordbaro  B«Ma' 

John  Gardiner,  merchant,  got  a  lease  of  the  braes,  with  liberty  of  a  aloioe  of  wilar 

i.A^oaltore  of  tba  Oonnty  of  Anfu*,  (k  UKL 
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for  hiB  bleaching-green.  In  1 744  he  obtained  '  liberty  to  boild  a  mill  for  washing 
and  knocking  cloth  or  yam  close  by  the  dam,  at  the  comer  of  his  bleaching-field,' 
on  condition  that  the  malt-mill  was  not  to  be  damaged  by  his  taking  water  from 
the  dam.  For  this  liberty,  with  the  grass  of  the  Lordbum  Braes,  the  yearly  rent 
was  £8  Scots,  The  privilege  of  the  inhabitants  to  wash  and  bleach  '  made  linen 
clothes,'  but  not  uncut  webs  or  thread,  '  from  the  top  of  the  dam  to  the  comer  of 
Thomas  Watson's  yard  dyke,'  was  reserved. 

The  records  contain  notices  about  the  year  1728  of  proprietors  of  houses  in 
High  Street  being  charged  an  additional  feu-duty,  generally  about  £3  Scots,  for 
liberty  to  erect  projections  on  the  street.  The  streets  of  the  burgh  about  this 
riod  were  not  numerous.  Mr  Mudie,  writing  in  1742,  says:  'The  town  is 
Bmposed  of  one  strwet  [High  Street],  running  from  north  to  south,  about  500 
geometrical  paces  in  length;  and  another  street  [Marketgate],  about  150  paces 

l^ioDg,  lying  parallel  to  the  south  end  of  the  tbrroer,  about  80  paces  from  it,  and 
lext  to  the  water,  with  three  or  four  by-lanes  or  wynds ;  and  a  small  street  [Mill- 
gate]  on  the  west  side  of  the  water.  The  gardens  interspersed  and  adjoining  to 
the  town  take  up  three  times  more  ground  than  is  built  on.  On  the  water,  there 
•re  two  bridges  of  stone,  one  near  the  north  end  of  the  town,  and  another  near  the 
■ea.  The  town  doth  contain  about  250  houses,  and  2500  inhabitants.'^  Some  of 
those  250  houses  had  fallen  into  a  dilapidated  condition  by  1751,  for  in  that  year 
the  Council  appointed  a  committee  to  inspect  ruinous  dwellings,  and  to  appraise 
them,  with  a  view  to  their  being  sold.  In  the  following  year,  the  situation  of  the 
•humbles  being  found  to  be  inconvenient,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  new  slaughter^ 
house  at  the  head  of  Marketgate.  The  old  market-cross,  as  well  as  the  old 
■h&mblea,  disappeared  at  this  reforming  period.  The  following  Council  minute  on 
the  subject  is  dated  November  21,  1746  : 

'  The  Magistrates  and  Council,  considering  that  the  market-cross  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  obstructs  the  passage,  and  is  very  inconvenient  because  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  street  at  the  place  where  it  now  stands,  resolve  to  have  it 
removed,  and  appoint  the  Magistrates  to  inspect  and  consider  what  place  will  be 
most  convenient  for  erecting  another,  and  to  report ;  and  that  Provost  Gellatly 
agree  with  workmen  for  taking  down  the  old  cross  and  building  a  new  one,  and 
oversee  the  work.' 

The  old  cross  was  taken  down,  but  no  new  one  was  erected. 
On  the  grant  of  the  Abbey  precinct  being  obtained  from  the  Crown  in  1754,  tba 
Town  Council  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  ground  being  feued.     The 

^moet  of  it  was  feued  at  from  £3  to  £4  sterling  per  acre.  A  plan  of  streets  was 
prepared.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  precinct  called  the  Convent  Churchyard, 
it  was  resolved  that  it  should  '  lie  in  grass  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  washing 

_and  bleaching  their  linen  for  as  long  as  the  Magistrates  and  members  of  Council 
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for  the  time  being  shall  judge  reasonable.'  It  thus  appear*  that  the  Tovq 
Council  reserved  the  right  to  feu  the  Convent  Churchyard.  A  proposal  to  thAt 
effect  was  made  in  1780,  but  it  was  not  carried  out,  and  the  ground  continaes  to 
'lie  in  grass.' 

About  1764  a  number  of  houses  were  erected  on  the  lands  of  Grimsby.  For  tht 
benefit  of  its  feuars  in  that  district,  as  also  for  the  advantage  of  the  harbour,  tke 
Council  in  1765,  after  purchasing  some  property  for  the  purpose,  opened  np  a  read 
between  the  Shore  and  the  Forfar  Road,  the  road  now  known  as  West  Orimibt 
Street 

In  1764  the  Town  Council  agreed  to  widen  the  road  at  North  Port,  near  to 
where  the  Police  Commission  about  thirty  years  ago  effected  a  similar  improvemetit 
The  improvement  in  1764  was  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  proaent  rmd 
from  Arbroath  to  Montrose.  The  widening  of  North  Port,  necessitated  the  takinj; 
down  of  the  port  or  gate  which  stood  at  this  the  northern  access  to  the  town. 

In  the  matter  of  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Brothock,  there  was  a  petition 
before  the  Council  in  1759,  at  the  instance  of  Provost  Gellatly  and  others,  repr*- 
senting  that  some  proprietors  conterminous  to  the  bum  had  placed  obstructiuoi  b 
the  channel,  which  caused  the  water  to  stagnate,  and  go  back  upon  the  petitioiwn' 
houses.  The  Council  resolved  to  raise  actions  against  the  persons  complained  agai&at, 
in  order  to  compel  them  to  open  a  sufficient  passage  for  the  run  of  the  water. 

The  Magistrates,  with  the  view  of  making  the  administration  of  justice  tpesdy 
and  cheap,  anticipated  by  many  years  the  passing  of  the  modem  Small  Debt  Acts. 
Some  time  piior  to  1733,  when  complaint  was  made  to  the  Town  Oounoil  that  Iks 
order  had  been  infringed,  they  had  enacted  that  no  inhabitant  of  the  burgh  sboaU 
pursue  another  in  any  other  judicature  than  the  Bui^b  Court  for  aams  uodir 
£100  Scots. 

A  curious  glimpse  into  the  state  of  matters  in  the  town  as  regafd«  trade,  lawful 
and  unlawful,  is  obtained  in  a  minute  of  Council  of  date  20th  July  1744.  At  tkU 
time  smuggling  was  common  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  island.  In  Scotland  it  vai 
stimulated  by  much  political  antipathy  to  the  Government,  and  even  tboM  vko  bsJ 
no  Jacobite  leanings  nevertheless  hated  the  new  excise  lawa  In  a  poor  cowitiy. 
considerations  of  gain  powerfully  reinforced  those  of  politics.  Thus  it  happcMd 
that  smuggling  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  disreputable  business.  Tbo  foUowiiit 
is  the  deliverance  of  the  Town  Council  of  Arbroath  on  the  subjtwt ; 

'  The  Magistrates  and  other  members  of  the  Town  Council  conveoed,  cooifaJariaK 
that  the  practice  of  smuggling  did  a  few  yean  ago  greatly  prevail  in  thb  pUee^  bat 
that  of  late,  by  the  diligence  of  the  officera  of  the  Customs  and  Excise,  the  mMt 
hath  been  almost  totally  defeated  and  suppressed,  to  the  ruin  and  aixioiog  of  alanat 
all  the  dealers  therein,  they,  the  Magistrates  and  Council,  out  of  a  Christba 
teudei-neas  for  the  great  though  just  sufferings  of  their  unhappy  neigbUmra,  ani  a 
&rai  persuasion  that  this  destructive  trade  waa  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  and  that 
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the  genera]  inclination  of  the  inhabitants  was  now  turning  to  the  more  lawful  and 
commendable  business  of  improving  the  linen  and  other  manufactures,  agreed  not 
to  have  taken  any  notice  of  what  was  past,  and  to  have  followed  the  general  bent 
of  the  nation  in  discouraging  smuggling  for  the  future,  had  they  not  been  called 
upon  by  the  late  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  to  manifest  their  sentiments  in  a 
public  manner  ;  they  therefore  hereby  declare  their  abhorrence  of  the  unlawful  and 
tmicious  practice  of  smuggling,  and  their  firm  and  hearty  resolution  to  discourage 
BoppresB  the  same  by  all  lawful  means  for  the  time  to  come,  and  to  encourage 
and  support  the  sober  and  diligent  tradesman  and  manufacturer  as  the  only  visible 
means  left  to  restore  frugality  and  industry,  and  thereby  repair  the  evils  that  have 
happened  ;  and  they  appoint  this  their  unanimous  resolution  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Council  books,  and  an  extract  thereof  to  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  to  the  town's 
agent,  to  be  inserted  in  the  public  newspapers.' 

This  declaration  by  the  Town  Council  of  their  abhorrence  of  smuggling  suggests 
that  in  it  they  were  almost  protesting  too  much.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  unlawful  trade  was  very  commonly  followed,  as  indeed  it  continued  to  be  for 
a  good  many  years  after  its  denunciation  by  the  Town  Council. 

A  carious  local  story  is  told  of  the  period  when  smuggling  was  at  about  its  best, 
or  its  worst.  It  is  picked  up  in  one  of  the  bypaths  of  literature, — the  '  Life  of 
^ohn  Metcalf,  commonly  called  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresbrough.'  The  incident  doee 
At  relate  to  smuggling ;  but,  if  true  in  its  details,  it  would  suggest  that  on  this 
ne  occasion  St  Thomas,  belying  his  ancient  and  well-earned  reputation,  weu  not 
irticularly  '  good  to  strangers.'  Metcalf,  for  a  blind  man,  did  some  most 
ordinary  things  in  the  course  of  his  long  life.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition 
kinst  the  rebels  in  1745,  and  the  knowledge  which  at  that  time  he  acquired  of 
Dttish  goods  led  him  afterwards  to  revisit  Scotland  repeatedly  on  trading 
enterprises.  On  one  of  those  visits  he  was  on  a  voyage  from  Leith  to  Newcastle 
with  a  cargo,  when  such  heavy  weather  was  encountered  that  he  and  the  ship's 
crew  expected  that  their  vessel  would  founder,  and  she  was  driven  near  the  coast 
of  Norway.     The  narrator  of  Metcalf's  exploits  thus  continues  the  story  : 

to  terminate  h«r  d«ngera  ;  the  oountry  people 
showed  a  diipoaition  to  Miie  her  w  ■  wreck,  and 
plunder  her ;  but  fortunately  there  wm  kt  band 
a  party,  oonaigting  of  an  offioer  and  twenty  men, 
of  PuItney'B  regiment,  who  had  boon  in  pursuit  of 
some  Bmugglera  ;  and  Metcalf  knowing  them  well 
[from  hi«  having  ser%'ed  with  them  against  the 
rebels],  the  ofljoers  sent  three  files  of  men  to 
protect  the  veMel  while  the  crew  were  removing 
the  good*  to  •  warehouse.  A«  thii  venel  (tood 
In  need  of  repairs,  Metcalf  put  hii  goods  on  board 
another,  and  in  her  got  to  Nowoastle.'  ^ 


^^H  '  Bat  ihe  wind  changing,  hope  began  to  return, 

^^^d  the  gaptain  put  about  for  the  Scotch  coast, 

^HBtoadinx  to  make  Arbrotio.    A  signal  of  distress 

^^6m  p«t  np>  but  the  sea  mn  so  high  that  no  boat 

^^Wttlil  venture  out  witli  a  pilot    He  then  stood  in 

for  llie  harbour,  but  struck  against  the  pier  end, 

oiwing  to  tbe  unmanageable  state  of  the  vessel, 

(tiMi  tb«  loss  of  lier  moinsaU ;  she  narrowly  escaped 

being  bulged  ;  but  liaving  got  to  the  back  of  the 

pi«r,  was  towed  round  to  the  harbour,  with  near 

ftv«  feat  of  water  in  her  bold.     Her  esoape  from 

Um  maieilMa  elementa,  however,  did  not  seem 


'  Life  of  John  Metoalf  (Knareabroogh),  p.  B6. 
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This  is  quite  a  circamstantia]  narrative ;  bat  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Engltdtnttn^ 
fears  bad  at  least  exaf(gerated  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  '  country  people.'  What 
is  stated  in  the  narrative  is  very  unlike  the  generous  treatment  which  ^ru  «xt«ad«i 
to  shipwrecked  crews  at  Arbroath  shortly  before  and  soon  after  the  date  of  '  Bliad 
Jack's '  visit. 

There  is  a  notice  in  the  records  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  value  in  the  year 
173S  of  the  fish  teinds  of  the  parish.  The  Council  agreed  to  take  the  'teind  fidiM' 
from  Mr  Cruikshank,  the  minister,  for  three  years,  paying  £36  Scots  yearly,  or 
£9  sterling,  being  £6  Scots  more  than  their  value  twelve  years  afterwards,  wkoD 
Mr  Bell  reported  upon  the  stipend  to  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 


CHAPTER  II. 


riHASCUL   DVFtODLTIBB   09  THB  OOBPORATION. 


rriHE  CWporfetaon  having  got  deeply  into  debt,  in  large  measure  in  coofleqiaaBe* 
I     of  tho  rasu  expended  on  building  the  harbour,  the  Town  Council  agreed  in 
176Sv  'in  order  to  lessen  the  charge  on  them,  to  stent  the  proprieton  d 
houses  and  yards  within  the  burgh  for  the  minister's  stipend,  house-rent,  oomntmioB 
alementa,  and  the  schoolmasters'  salaries.'      Some  economical  amuigeiDeiiti  *«• 
«aBM  to  at  the  same  time.     The  allowance  to  the  commissioner  to  the  Ooonatiao 
of  Burghs  was  restricted  to  £3  ;  the  provost  was  to  get  no  more  than  MA  JTtady, 
*  for  the  charge  of  all  public  meetings  and  entertainments ' ;  and  MagiwtimtaB  wiw 
admitted  barge«es  were  to  pay  all  charges  on  that  aocount.      A  ehamberUtn  wat 
a|^point«d — perhaps  the  appoiatment  of  a  collector  twenty  years  before  bad  ham 
•mIbh— and  it  was  ordered  that  no  precepts  should  be  granted  vnlesa  they  wwt 
rigaii  by  all  the  Magistmte^  if  they  were  at  hemei     Finally,  it  was  agraed  ikai 
•T«I7  effort  should  be  uede  '  to  save  money,  and  lessen  charges  in  tbe  Btaaagensat' 
It  was  aboet  the  tine  that  the  Magiitratei  and  Oooncil  ptttpoeed  te  nBs*« 
tlwaielw  Iran  tiM  eededewtioal  and  school  bardeas  of  the  burgh,  and  to  lay  tWn 
■pen  the  profM-ieton  el  heritages,  that  they  were  engaged  in  their  oontentioo  nsi 
the  Uuildry.     They  had  also  on  hand  one  of  their  disputes  with  tbe  hf««s> 
Aho«t  tbe  tAX  on  ale     Having  consulted  ooensel  about  these  matters,  and  abort 
Ibe  living  and  planting  of  Ibe  town's  taoor,  tbey  resolved  to  apply  for  an  Art  i' 
Parliament  'for  easing  the  oooubod  good  of  the  minister's  stipend  and  sehsi^ 
nMater*!  ealarj,  and  to  get  tbe  inbehitants  etented  for  these.'      However,  aboei  ■ 
nentb  efler  tbe  Ooaneil  bad  efcreed  on  goi^g  to  Pkrltament,  it  rBoonridend  i^ 
OMMer.     Tbe  remit  was  a  rcaohitioa  that,  talber  than  ^  to  Partiaaait,  it  eedri 
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■ooept  from  the  inhabitants  a  tax  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  which  it  appears  the 
Corporation  thought  it  waa  entitled  to  levy  without  seeking  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature.  This  tax  was  to  be  for  the  payment  of  the  minister  and  schoolmaster, 
who  from  that  time  forward  were  to  receive  no  more  money  out  of  the  town's 
revenue. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  inhabitants  did  not  see  the  proposal  to  impose  a  new 
burden  upon  them  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  was  seen  by  the  Town  Council ;  and 
the  minister,  Mr  Bell,  finding  that  his  stipend  was  not  paid,  gave  notice,  along  with 
the  tchoolmaster,  who  was  in  the  same  position,  of  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session 
to  compel  payment.  This  notice  was  sufficient,  for  the  Council,  on  the  advice  of 
its  law  agent,  resolved  to  continue  making  these  payments  '  until  such  time  as  the 
community' — that  is,  the  common  funds  of  the  burgh — 'shall  be  relieved  thereof 
by  the  Legislature.' 

The  embarrassment  of  the  town's  funds  had  been  going  on  for  years.  It  was 
ucertained  in  1762  that  the  interest  on  the  debts  exceeded  the  annual  income  by 
between  £200  and  X300.  At  that  time,  Provost  John  Wallace,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  him  in  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  re-entered  the  Council 
to  contribute  what  assistance  he  could  towards  the  relief  of  the  community.  Mr 
Wallace  claimed  that  he  and  his  {lartners  in  trade  hod  upon  their  own  credit 
reduced  the  rate  of  interest,  and  by  frugality  of  management,  aided  by  an  increasing 
revenue,  had  greatly  improved  matters.  But  in  1764,  on  the  day  of  the  election  of 
Magistrates,  as  Provost  Wallace  was  going  up  the  stair  of  the  old  Town  House  to 
the  meeting  of  Council,  he  whs  called  aside  by  a  guild  brother,  Mr  Gellatly,  who 
told  him  that  an  action  was  about  to  be  raised  against  the  Magistrates  for 
maJTersation  of  the  public  funds.'  An  action  of  this  nature  was  raised  ;  and  in  the 
papers  connected  with  it,  which  are  of  course  of  an  ex  parte  character,  it  is  alleged 
that  Mr  Gellatly  proposed,  and  that  Provost  Wallace  listened  to,  a  scheme  by  which 
the  former  would  withdraw  from  giving  his  countenance  to  such  an  action.  If  any 
such  arrangement  was  entered  into,  it  was  ineffectual  to  ward  off  from  the  Council 
public  criticism  and  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  funds.  Strong  opinions  were 
expressed  with  regard  to  what  was  believed  to  be  the  mismanagement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  community,  either  by  the  then  Magistrates  or  their  predecessors ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  led  by  the  Guildry  and  the  Incorporated  Trades,  demanded  an  investi- 
gation. The  Town  Council  choee  to  regard  the  incorporations  els  prompted  in  this 
matter  by  a  few  factious  men,  but  it  yielded  to  the  demand  made  upon  it.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  June  1765,  the  Town  Clerk  was  ordered  *to  lay  open  before  the 
CoHTener,  and  those  representing  the  Incorporated  Trades,  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
bargh  as  many  years  backward  as  they  shall  incline ;  and  if  needful,  they  may 
employ  one  skilled  in  business,  who  is  quite  disinterested,  and  not  connected  with 
Jjbe  faction,  to  assist  them  ;  and  in  all  time  coming,  how  soon  the  accounts  are 
'  Papers  ia  oate  Agftlnst  tfau  Magittrate*  and  CoanoQ  of  Aberbrotfaook. 
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cleared  with  the  town  treasurer  or  factor,  they  are  annually  to  be  laid  before  the 
deacons  of  the  iucorporationfi  if  required.'  The  meiubers  of  Council  acted  with 
fairness  in  this  matter,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear  frow  the  strictest  possible 
investigation.  Stewart  Lyell  of  Newgate,  Robert  Wilkie,  James  Sturrock,  and 
Alexander  Aberdein,  were  appointed  by  the  Incorporated  Trades  and  others  of  the 
inhabitants  to  make  the  inspection  into  the  management  of  the  town's  fonds.  They 
were  of  the  '  faction '  mentioned  by  the  Council ;  but  notwithstanding  that,  they 
were  admitted  as  inspectors.  Other  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  Council 
to  act  along  with  them,  these  being  James  Gardyne  of  Middteton,  Alexander 
Graham  and  James  Mudie,  merchants,  and  Andrew  Smith,  deacon  of  the  wrights. 
The  inspection  took  place  in  the  Town  House,  and  creditors  of  the  town  who 
wished  to  witness  it  were  allowed  to  be  present.  It  began  in  June  1765,  and  in 
October  following  the  Town  Council  complained  that  it  was  going  on  slowly,  'the 
inspectors  spinning  out  time,  and  only  attending  frequently  one  hour  in  a  day.' 
Again,  on  4tb  January  1766,  the  Council,  weary  of  waiting  for  the  result  of  the 
inspection,  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the  deacons  of  trades,  requesting  them 
to  insist  that  the  inspectors  would  make  their  demands ;  and  stating  that  if  there 
had  been  any  embezzlement  of  the  funds,  the  members  of  the  Council  would  heartily 
co-operate  with  the  incorporations,  or  any  other  of  the  inhabitants,  to  make  those 
accountable  at  law  who  had  been  guilty  of  embezzlement  or  mismanagement.  At 
length,  on  25th  January,  there  was  foithcoming  a  report  by  the  inspectors,  Messrs 
Lyell,  Wilkie,  Sturrock,  and  Aberdein,  from  which  it  appeared,  as  a  result  of  their 
investigation,  that  there  was  £39,045  16s.  3d.  Scots,  or  about  £3254  sterling, 
unaccounted  for.  Answers  were  given  by  the  Town  Council  to  the  report  of  the 
inspectors,  who  were  required  by  the  Council  to  give  a  written  declaration  that  they 
were  satistied.  If  they  failed  to  do  so,  they  were  to  be  held  liable  in  all  damages 
the  town  and  Council  had  sustained  by  their  'unreasonable  proceedings."  Nothing 
came  of  this  threat,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop ;  but  a  result  of  the 
investigation  was,  that  the  Council,  as  at  the  outset  of  these  proceedings  it  had 
proposed  to  do,  agreed  to  allow  the  accounts  of  the  town  treasurer  to  be  open  for  a 
fortnight  annually  to  the  inspection  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  financial  aflairs  of  the  town  continued  to  be  involved  in  difficulty ;  and  in 
1773  the  Council  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  Guildry  and  Trades,  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  town's  creditors.  In  the  following  year,  it  was  agreed  to  apply  for 
sequestration,  or  a  surrender  of  the  whole  funds  into  the  hands  of  any  person 
appointed  by  the  creditors  to  receive  them,  with  protection  of  the  members  of 
Council  in  their  persons  and  effects.  It  was  also  agreed  to  make  application  to  the 
Convention  of  Burghs  in  1774  for  relief  to  the  burgh  in  its  distressed  state.  Mr 
Bturi'ock,  who  had  entered  the  Council  as  dean  of  guild,  was  appointed  to  make  this 
application.  In  July,  Mr  Sturrock  reported  to  the  Couunil  that,  as  its  commissioner 
to  the  Convention,  he  had  given  in  a  petition,  'setting  forth  the  miserable  distressed 
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state  of  the  town  with  regard  to  the  {erreat  load  of  debt,  and  prosecutions  carried  on 
agaioBt  the  present  Council  and  their  predecessors,  as  granters  of  bonds  to  certain 
creditors.'  The  Lord  Advocate  supported  the  petition,  and  the  Council  thanked  his 
Lordship.  The  petition,  however,  was  not  complied  with,  as  it  had  not  been 
lodged  in  doe  time ;  but  the  Convention  recommended  that  it  should  be  presented 
again  in  the  following  year.  Ultimately,  the  Corporation  got  some  help  from  the 
Convention  of  Burghs,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  A  meeting  of  its  creditors  was 
held  on  6th  August  1774,  when  protection  was  granted  to  the  members  of  Council, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  protection  that  those  elected  at  the  following 
Michaelmas  consented  to  take  their  seats.  An  arrangement  was  soon  after  entei-ed 
into  with  the  creditors,  by  which  the  Town  Council  agreed  to  increase  the  shore 
dues,  with  the  consent  of  the  Guildry  and  the  Trades.  Creditors  calling  up  their 
money  were  generally  (>aid  at  the  rate  of  80,  and  sometimes  at  90  per  cent.  This 
continued  down  to  1795.  Those  who  allowed  their  money  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Council  were  paid  in  fulL 

The  Town  Council  thus  got  out  of  its  monetary  difficulties  creditably.  In  the 
coarse  of  its  troubles  it  had  a  litigation  with  the  Guildry,  and  at  one  time  it 
appeared  as  if  it  were  to  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  that  body.  The  incoi-por- 
atioQ  proposed  an  elaborate  scheme  of  a  reconstructed  sett  of  the  burgh,  which 
would  have  given  the  Guildry  a  very  potential  voice  in  the  management  of  Town 
Council  business.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Guildry  should  be  entitled  to  appoint 
four  ordinary  councillors,  including  the  dean,  and  seven  'extra  councillors.'  The 
latter  were  to  take  a  full  share  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  community, 
except  that  they  were  not  to  be  eligible  for  the  magistracy,  and  were  not  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  M.agistrates.  The  scheme  was  ultimately  reduced  to  one  of 
admitting  annually  into  the  Council  two  members  nominated  by  the  guild  brethren, 
elusive  of  the  dean.  The  two,  however,  did  not  sit  in  the  Council  expressly  as 
presentatives  of  the  Guildry.  They  were  put  upon  the  leet,  and  choeen  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Their  being  chosen  at  all  was  an  offence  to  the  trades,  who  desired 
similar  privilege,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  the  innovation  was 
abandoned. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

BDRGH    ADMtSlSTRATION,    1766-1780 — THK    TOWN    ROUSE — THK   AMERICAN    WAR 

MEAL    MOBS — A   TROUBLEBOMB   QCABTERMASTER. 


THE  provosts  in  office  during  the  period  over  which  the  financial  embarrassment 
of  the  town  extended  were : — James  Butchart,  elected  at  Michaelmas  1766, 
in  Baooession  to  John  Mudie  ;  David  Mudie,  1769  ;  Alexander  Keith,  1772  ; 
David  Greig,  1775;  John  Ochterlony,  1777;  and  David  Greig  was  again  elected 
in  1780. 

In  the  midst  of  its  difficulties  at  this  time,  the  Town  Council  was  giving 
attention  to  street  and  sanitary  improvements.  In  1768,  John  RoUnnd,  merchant 
in  'Copegate,'  received  an  abatement  of  his  feu-duty  in  consideration  of  his 
removing  an  outside  staircase  and  other  projections  on  the  street  from  a  property 
which  he  had  bought.  From  about  1769  to  1779  many  projections  were  removed. 
In  the  latter  year  the  Council  ordered  that  all  'to-fall  [lean-to]  houses  in  High 
Street  be  pulled  down  as  an  encroachment  and  a  nusiance.'  In  1771,  a  feuar  at 
Ladybridge  wished  to  rebuild  his  house  a  little  further  out  than  it  was.  He  offered 
more  than  an  equivalent  of  ground,  but  the  offer  was  refused  because  of  the 
proposed  encroachment  on  the  street.  The  records  of  the  Council  contain  many 
such  notices. 

In  reference  to  trade  interests,  the  Council  refused  in  1767  a  petition  of  the 
bakers  for  a  charter  to  the  'old  kiln,'  as  it  was  of  opinion  that,  if  it  gave  the 
incorporation  such  a  right,  the  bakers  might  prevent  families  from  drying  their 
wheat  at  the  kiln.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  trafficked  in  the  soil  of  the 
Common.  It  gave  a  lease  of  the  clay  of  the  High  Common  to  William  Fitchet, 
who  was  to  use  it  in  brick-making.  The  ceremony  of  '  i-iding  the  marches '  of  the 
burgh  was  performed  on  Thursday,  12th  March  1778.  This  ceremony  was 
accompanied  with  some  small  amount  of  pomp  and  circumstance.  The  Provost, 
Bailies,  and  Council,  attended  by  their  officers,  by  the  deacons  of  the  trades,  and  by 
the  land  labourers,  or  carters,  all  on  horseback,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  perambulated  the  burgh  bounds,  the  procession  starting  from  the  Town 
House,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  day  l>eing  wound  up  with  considerable  festivity. 
Anciently,  the  ceremony  of  riding  the  marches  was  frequently  performed.  It  was 
one  of  the  customary  celebrations  in  connection  with  St  Thomas'  Day.  Thus,  in 
1734,  the  marches  were  ridden  on  8th  July  o.8.,  the  day  after  St  Thomas'  market. 
That  appears  to  have  been  about  the  last  of  the  ordinary  annual  ceremonies  of  the 
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kind,  AS  prior  to  1778  the  marches  had  not  been  ridden  for  many  years.  It  was 
ezpreuly  stated  in  the  appointment  that  they  were  ridden  that  year  '  to  prevent 
encroachmenta  by  neighbouring  heritors.' 

In  the  year  1779  the  Town  Council  resolved  to  abandon  the  old  tolbooth,  which 
had  been  erected  as  a  Town  House  and  a  prison  about  a  century  previously.  The 
building,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  High  Street,  was  declared  to  be  '  wholly 
ruinous,  and  insufficient  for  detaining  any  prisoner.'  The  occasion  of  its  being 
given  up  was  an  offer  by  John  Milne,  convener  of  the  trades,  to  give  .£60  as  a 
contribution  towards  building  a  new  Town  House.  The  money  was  given 
conditionally  on  a  new  Town  House  and  prison  being  erected  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  gift.  The  building  then  erected  as  the  Town  House  was  the 
Oaildry  buildings, — destroyed  by  fire  in  Octol»er  1880,  and  rebuilt — the  site  of 
which  had  been  the  Town-Clerk's  office.  It  was  built  in  part  by  public  subscription. 
The  ground  floor  was  a  piison,  the  first  floor  was  the  Council  Chambers,  and  the 
third  storey  was  erected  by  the  Guildry  Incorporation  for  its  own  use.  The  plan  of 
the  building  was  by  Andrew  Smith,  wright.  Notwithstatiding  the  ruinous  condition 
in  which  the  old  tolbooth  was  declared  to  be  in  1779,  the  building,  which  was  sold 
to  a  private  owner,  continued  to  be  occupied,  and  was  not  pulled  down  till  1864.' 

John  Wesley,  in  one  of  bi.s  visits  to  Arbroath, — that  which  he  made  in  May 
1770, — was  struck  with  the  improvements  which  were  going  on.  He  writes:  '  I 
have  seen  no  town  in  Scotland  which  increases  so  fast,  or  which  is  built  with  so 
much  common  sense,  as  this.  Two  entire  new  streets,  and  part  of  a  third,  have 
been  built  in  these  two  years.  They  run  parallel  with  each  other,  and  have  a  row 
of  gardens  between  them,  so  that  every  house  has  a  garden,  and  thus  health  and 
convenience  are  consulted.'^  The  two  streets  which  Mr  Wesley  had  in  view  when 
he  wrote  were  the  Abbey  Streets,  erected  within  the  precinct  of  the  Abbey. 
Pennant,  when  he  visited  the  town  in  August  1772,  noted  in  regard  to  it :  *  It  is  a 
■mall  but  flourishing  place,  well  built,  and  still  increasing ;  the  town  has  been  in 
an  improving  state  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  greatly 
augmented, — this  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  manufactures.'^ 

A  dozen  years  before  Pennant's  visit,  another  famous  traveller,  Richard  Pococke, 
bishop  of  Meath,  was  in  Arbroath.  Writing  from  Dundee  to  his  sister,  on  9th 
August  1760,  he  says:  *  Arbroath  consists  of  about  1000  houses  built  of  red 
freestone  which  make  one  street  half  a  mile  long,  and  two  other  small  streets. 
Tbey  have  a  great  trade  in  linnen  yarn,  sail  cloths,  osnaburgs,  and  other  linnens, 
aad  have  formed  a  very  pretty  bason  by  the  help  of  three  or  4  piers  into  which  a 
VMsel  of  100  tons  can  come.'^ 

About  this  time,  notices  of  matters  of  national  interest  begin  to  occur  in  the 
reoorda  of  the  Town  Council      Great  events — wars  and  revolutions  abroad,  and  a 


^  Supra,  p^  M. 
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largn  amount  of  disaflection  at  home^were  impending,  but  the  Town  Coancil  of 
Arbroath  maintained  a  strict) j  conservatiTe  position  amidst  all  the  turmoil.  In 
1769,  on  22nd  April,  the  Council  adopted  this  thoroughly  loyal  resolution  :  'The 
Coancil,  considering  the  riotous  and  licentious  disposition  of  the  people,  and  they 
under  the  name  of  liberty  daring  to  insult  the  Parliament,  the  supreme  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  throne  itself,  unanimously  agree  to  present  his  Majesty  with  an 
humble  address,  assuring  him  that  they  will  support  the  Crown  and  constitution  as 
far  as  they  are  able.'  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  Council  had  another  opportunity 
of  lamentation  over  the  wickedness  of  the  times.  In  October  1775  it  addressed  his 
Majesty  George  III.  on  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  colonies. 
Telling  the  King  that  he  was  the  best  of  sovereigns,  the  councillors  assured  him 
that  they  would  think  tbemselre*  wanting  both  in  duty  and  gratitude  to  himself  if 
they  did  not,  at  that  critical  time,  join  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects 
'in  giving  public  testimony  to  their  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  the  present 
unnatural  rebellion  in  some  of  your  Majesty's  colonies  in  North  America,  as  well 
as  those  wicked  artifices  used  by  designing  men  to  instigate  and  support  it.'  About 
this  time,  the  King's  birthday  was  celebrated  in  Arbroath  with  notable  rejoicings. 
We  have  this  account,  under  date  at  Arbroath,  June  5,  1776,  of  one  of  those 
celebrations  :  '  Yesterday  being  the  anniversary  of  his  Majesty's  birthday,  the  same 
was  observed  here  with  eveiy  demomitration  of  joy.  After  dinner,  the  magistrates 
and  principal  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  Town  House,  where  his  Majesty's  and 
many  other  loyal  healths  were  drunk.  The  convener  and  his  deacons,  with  & 
party  from  their  re8])ective  trades,  drew  up  at  the  cross,  where  a  plentiful  glaas 
was  provided  for  them,  which  circled  round,  with  many  loyal  toasts,  at  each  of 
which  was  a  volley  of  small  amis,  with  great  exactness ;  and  the  whole  testified 
the  firmest  attachment  to  his  Majesty  and  government,  and  their  greatest 
abhorrence  and  detestation  of  the  present  American  unnatural  rebellion.' '  Soon 
afterwards  the  Council  petitioned  Parliament  against  one  of  the  measures  that  were 
supported  by  the  advanced  opinion  of  the  day, — the  bill  which  was  introduced  in 
1779  for  the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws. 

In  the  year  1778  the  Town  CouncU  had  considerable  local  experience  of  the  fact 
that  the  times  were  out  of  joint.  The  troubles  of  the  period  had  contributed  to  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  meal  and  bre«(l  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  there 
had  been  several  meal  mobs  in  the  burgh,  caused  by  the  exportation  of  grain  by  Mr 
Creenhill,  factor  to  Sir  David  Carnegie,  and  others.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
riots  took  place  in  May  1778.  A  firm  in  Greenock,  Messrs  Johnstone,  Armstrong, 
k  Co.,  had  commissioned  Messrs  Jolly  <k  Sturrock,  grain  merchants  in  Arbroath,  to 
purchase  for  them  from  700  to  800  bolls  of  oatmeal.  This  hod  been  done,  and  part 
of  the  meal  was  shipped  at  the  harbour.  The  inhabitants — many  of  them,  in  the 
severity  of  the  times,  badly  off  for  bread — had  seen  the  shipment  of  the  grain  with 
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decided  diBfavour.  Mossra  Jolly  k  Sturrock  stated  that  the  convener,  deacons,  and 
coancil  of  the  trades  countenanced  and  encouraged  the  people  in  their  objection  to 
the  exportation  of  mead,  and  that  even  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  had  acted 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  certain  that  all  these  persons,  together  with  Messrs  Jolly 
&  Sturrock,  were  joined  in  a  summons  which  was  raised  in  the  Court  of  Session  by 
the  firm  of  merchants  in  Greenock.  The  summons  was  raised  because  the  meal  was 
not  delivered  to  the  merchants.  Mr  Jolly  alleged  that  a  resolution  was  formed  by 
certain  of  the  trades  and  inhabitants,  countenanced  by  the  convener  and  deacons, 
to  set  fire  to  his  house  and  to  the  warehouses  of  his  firm,  and  to  murder  himself, 
because  he  had  undertaken  to  check  their  riotous  disposition.  It  is  probable  that 
Mr  Jolly  alleged  more  than  the  exact  fact  in  saying  that  any  such  resolution  was 
passed,  but  there  certainly  had  been  rioting ;  and  Mr  Jolly,  seeing  the  state  of 
feeling  that  prevailed,  instead  of  exporting  the  grain,  sold  it  at  the  market  price  to 
the  trades.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  a  serious  disturbance  from  occurring.  On 
the  night  of  the  19th  May  a  mob  proceeded  to  the  harbour,  where  the  grain  vessel 
wag  lying  with  a  portion  of  her  cargo  on  board.  They  tore  down  the  sails  and 
rigging  of  the  ship,  and,  not  satisfied  with  having  thus  disabled  her  from  proceeding 
on  her  voyage,  broke  open  the  hatches,  and  carried  off  200  bolls  of  meal,  which  had 
been  reserved  for  shipment  on  account  of  the  trades  not  giving  sufficient  security 
for  the  whole  cargo.  The  Magistrates  had  on  this  occasion  given  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power  to  preserve  the  peace, — at  least  Mr  Jolly  said  so  in  a  representation 
which  he  made  to  the  Town  Council  on  the  subject  on  the  following  day  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  glovers,  none  of  the  trades  attended  to  maintain  order,  although 
they  had  received  intimation  to  do  so.  The  Council,  on  this  matter  being  reported 
to  them,  ordered  that  a  guard  of  twenty  burgesses,  such  as  could  l>e  depended  upon, 
shonld  be  tamed  out  to  patrol  the  streets  nightly,  from  nine  o'clock  at  night  till 
five  in  the  morning.  Another  popular  outbreak,  however,  took  place  on  the  29th 
May.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  a  mob  assembled  before  Mr  Jolly's  house, 
kindled  on  the  street  a  fire  which  blazed  up  in  front  of  the  windows,  and  made 
things  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  get  away  from  bis 
house,  along  with  his  family.  The  windows  of  Mr  Peter  Sturrock's  house  were 
uuaahed  in  the  riot.  The  popular  fury  appears  to  have  culminated  in  that  outbreak. 
At  all  events,  next  day  the  Magistrates  and  Council  felt  that  they  might  run  the 
risk  of  discontiiiuing  the  guard,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  much  use. 
The  result  of  the  action  in  Court  was  that  Messrs  Jolly  &,  Sturrock  were  held  liable 
in  damages  for  non-delivery  of  the  meal,  and  the  Incorporated  Trades  were  also 
mulcted  in  damages.  As  for  the  Magistrates  and  Council,  they  were  found  not 
liable;  but  the  Court  marked  its  sense  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  magisterial 
meaaarea  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  by  refusing  to  allow  them  their 
expenses.' 
■  pB{ieta  tu  an^.  u(  Jobiutoue,  Annatroug,  d.  Co.,  ('.  Jolly  k,  Sturrook,  tbc  Matpatrutca,  sbd  TtkUei, 
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At  a  period  later  than  when  the  distarbancea  about  Mr  Jolly's  meal  OGcarred, 
one  valiant  provoet  showed  that  he  was  equal  to  a  whole  guard  in  putting  dovn 
meal  mobs.  The  time  was  about  the  year  1811,  when  the  country  was  suffenng 
from  our  own  protective  legislation,  and  from  the  attempt  of  Napoleon  Co  close  the 
ports  of  Europe  against  Britain.  The  privations  of  the  people  at  that  time  wer« 
very  great ;  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  hod  risen  to  1  s.  6d.,  and  a  peck  of  ost- 
mcal  cost  3a.  6d.  In  Arbroath,  as  in  many  other  towns,  a  mob  determined  on 
seeking  relief  by  attacking  the  residence  of  one  of  the  grain  merchants.  With  tLis 
object  in  view,  a  large  number  of  persons  made  a  rush  down  High  Street.  Provost 
John  Andson  was  standing  on  the  street  at  the  time  tadking  to  some  genUenflo, 
and  on  seeing  the  mob  going  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  grain  merchant's  boon, 
lie  oibred,  if  anybody  would  join  him,  to  attempt  a  rescue.  The  gallant  provoK 
was  joined  by  a  number  of  kindred  spirits,  and  the  party  succeeded  in  dispantag 
the  mob,  who  had  began  to  demolish  the  windows  of  the  merchant's  house.  IW 
■une  night  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called  by  tuck  of  drunu  Hm 
Provost  presided,  special  constables  were  enrolled,  and  an  end  was  pot  to  tlM 
disturbanceis. 

Reverting  to  tlie  period  of  the  first  of  these  meal  riota,  the  mem  bent  of  th» 
Town  Council  had  a  special  personal  proof  of  the  insubordinate  spirit  which  was 
abroad.       Aboct  the  time  of  the  great  meal  mob,  there  was  a  certain  WiUtan 
Ritchie,  a  shopkeeper  in  the  borgh,  who  had  been  appointed  to  act  as  qnarter 
master  for  billeting  soldiers — an  ofBce  the  duties  of  which  were  at  that  time 
•oOMwhat  onsrooa.      C>n  one  occasion  Ritchie  had  on  hand  more  Boldten  tluui 
•mal,  and  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  them,  he  r^sed  to  set.   The  Ifagiitmlei 
thaiemion  wdered  him  to  fulfil  his  daties.      This  he  essayed  to  doi,  bat  it  was  hj 
Madinf  two  nUien  to  the  house  of  each  member  of  the  Town  Ooandl.     RitcUs 
wea  pniliahly  awar«  tliat  all  oooncillors  were  exempt  by  custom  and  privilege  frgn 
kkviag  %0  previde  lodgings  for  soldiers ;  but  when  the  men  were  refaaed  aceooh 
MOdaliaB  Iqf  Um  OWtolfeJ  uanicipal  dignitaries  he  sent  them  back,  with  a  not*  W 
ihie  eikct  tkat  «nkB  the  eevncillors  provided  for  them  '  he  would  makt*  thptn  nnart 
lar  it>'    1W  Magirtnktaa  tliSB  aaade  oat  an  order  for  the  imprisonment  of  Rttchas. 
Ut«iwa*a|y«  ia  the  y«ar  1779.  tke  diqmte  got  into  the  Ciourt  of  SeHta.    Tki 
Ma^ntmlM  srwe  eMMafBl  in  the  aetioB,  Ritchie  being  found  liable  in  wn<wsW| 
b;  rMtaan  •(  tiM  iwraWnf  natnre  of  hk  lillet  cards.'  Mr  Ritchie  afterwartb  faaBsw 
MM  of  llw  huSBm  of  the  bvgh  Mwiflf.    In  1777  he  boilt,  largely  with  stones  boa 
Um  AM^,  tte  Im«m  in  Bifk  8tm«  at  ibe  north  tide  of  Abbey  Pkth.    Doriag  lAt 
«M«  wMi  f^nnem  early  in  the  eantory,  thie  hoase  was  the  bcadquarten  ef  Ibi 
rsMrifti>m  »»**>t^s  f>r  tlie  er^y«  •*  tbe  bend  of  which  was  Saifeant  Fkvni^  vie 
«ndl  to  Meha  the  lawa  K««ty  with  tf»  and  dnnn. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


BOUB-iKDMSNT   OF   THK   TOWN    BT    CAPTAIN    FALL. 


T  I  iHE  war  of  Great  Britain  with  her  American  colonies  and  with  France  led  the 
I  Town  Council  of  Arbroath,  in  common  with  similar  bodies,  to  take  measures 
U>  assist  the  Government  and  provide  for  local  defence.  In  1779,  the 
Council,  considering  that  there  was  an  urgent  need  of  seamen  for  the  fleet,  resolved 
to  paj  bounties  to  young  men  offering  themselves  for  the  service.  The  trauntiei 
were  to  be  paid  out  of  money  subscribed  by  the  members  of  Council  themselves. 
Towards  the  end  of  1779  the  Council  resolved,  in  co-operation  with  other  burghs, 
to  petition  Parliament  to  grant  some  ships  of  war  as  a  convoy  for  vessels  trading 
between  London  and  Leith.  The  seas  had  for  about  a  year  been  infested  with  the 
wnemies'  cruisers,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  ships  to  be  overhauled 
and  taken  prizes  into  French  ports,  where  their  crews  were  detained  in  captivity. 
In  September  1778,  an  Arbroath  ship  was  captured  on  her  voyage  home  from  Riga, 
and  the  crew  were  consigned  to  a  French  prison.  About  a  year  afterwards  a 
collection  was  made  in  the  Parish  Church  for  those  unfortunate  persons,  who  had 
l«en  reduced  to  great  straits,  their  jailors  declining  to  supply  their  wants,  and  their 
friend*  at  home  being  unable  to  do  so. 

8och  occurrences  led  the  Magistrates  to  think  with  some  anxiety  not  only  of  the 
haxard  to  which  shipping  was  exposed,  but  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  town,  and 
the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  coast.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  to  petition  the 
QoTernment  for  six  or  eight  large  guns,  and  for  two  hundred  stand  of  firelocks. 
In  order  to  make  further  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  the  Town  Council 
msoWed  in  January  1781  to  erect  a  battery  at  the  harbour.  The  Guildry  and  the 
Incorporated  Ttades  co-operated  in  the  work,  and  the  former,  to  assist  in  paying 
the  expense,  imposed  a  double  cess  or  tax  for  one  year  on  ti-aders  and  on  owners  of 
heritages  within  the  burgh. 

l*he  batt<ery  had  not  been  erected  when  an  event  occurred  which  proved  in  a 
forcible  manner  that  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  defence  to  the  town 
and  port.  Tliis  was  the  visit  of  the  French  privateer  Fearnought, — an  occurrence 
which  has  found  several  local  historians,  chiefly  in  verse.  The  story  of  the 
privateer's  attack  upon  Arbroath  has,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Magistrates  of  the 
time,  been  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Corporation ;  and  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses  of  the  bombardment,  as  banded  down  to  the  present  time,  supplies  a 
few  additional  particulars. 
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The  Fearnought  cutter,  of  Dunkirk,  commanded  by  Captain  William  [GaliehnusM 
Fall,  who  is  often  confounded  with  the  more  cel«»brat«?d  Paul  Jonas,  wm  one 
Uioee  privateers  which  had  been  busily  engaged  in  picking  op  dofeneoleai 
traden  and  coasting  craft.      On  the  aftei-noon  of  Wednesday,  23rd  May  1781,  m\ 
stood  into  the  bay  of  Arbroath,  and  the  white  flag  of  France  waa  run  op.  When  th« 
cotter's  coloors  were  displayed  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  that  her  object  in  vuitiiij 
Arbroath  was  not  friendly ;   but  a  precise  intimation  of  the  natore  of  his  miaioal 
was  speedily  given  by  Fall,  who  sent  a  boat's  crew  ashore  with  a  message  for  \ 
aatboritiea.     Along  with  his  own  men  Fall  sent  two  of  the  crew  of  an  Ab 
vessel  which  he  had  captured  in  sight  of  Arbroath,  these  captives  being  soit] 
possibly  as  an  indication  to  the  '  chiefs  of  the  town '  of  the  power  of  the  privateer, 
A  shot  fired  from  the  Fearnought  at  a  crowd  who  had  assembled  on  the  BsUwl 
THll,  but  which  did  no  other  damage  than  the  cutting  of  some  ropes  of  s  Uid-sp 
ship,  must  also  have  been  meant  to  impress  the  townspeople  with  the  belief  th*t 
their  best  coarse  was  to  surrender.     The  written  messages  of  tlie  privateer  to  tkf 
Magistrates  were  printed  a  few  years  after  the  occurrence,^  and  since  titeo  tbej 
have  several  times  been  reproduced.     The  tirst  message  was  eis  follows : — 


^. 


'At  Sea,  May  twenty- third. 

'QaKlUoas,— I  md  these  t«x>  wwda  to  in- 

locm  yea  timt  I  vill  have  yva.  te  taeiac  to  the 

Weaeh  solew  t&  Um  tibeii  >  <iaartv  of  an  hour, 

or  I  ect  t^  lev*  «m  fin  directly :   •uch  i«  the 


order  of  my  asetec,  the  fHa^  ol  Fianec.I  < 
by.    Send  diieelly  the  Mayor  Mid  eluab  i 
town  to  make  aome  aKrerment  with  na, 
make  my  duty.    It  i*  the  will  o(ye«n^ 

•C.  HnuJ 


On  tkks  measa^  being  handed  to  the  Provost,  the  Council  was  hurriedly  ttnJoiA. 
It  consistod  at  the  time  ol:  David  Greig,  provost ;  George  Hill  and 
Hay,  bailias ;  John  Neiafa,  dean  of  guild  ;  James  Kerr,  oonveoer  of  the 
J«Im  OoMhIdi^  and  James  Bntchart,  late  provoeta  ;  A  lexander  Aberdein,  Jt0i^ 
BWB|J«    William    Fit^ett,    and    David    Balfour,    late    baUies ;    Patrick    EiteU^ 
WittMi  aadti^  Jaasa  Psmer,  William  Soatar,  and  David  Balfoor.  morcbastt. 
•arf  Ahiraaiter  ▼■■■m,  Mauaiaiclttnr.      All  the  memben  alteoded  tbi  vmio* 
iMibssttlMM  of  tka  Oaamil  iu  this  tn^oriant  crisis  of  affidn.     It 
li«M  tiMt  Ik*  Tssm  OofUcil  of  Azhroath  had  deliberated  with  the 
•f  ft  fcntfa  •ana^  wailii^  for  ^s  timmt  at  Uie  door  of  th>-    '  i  (Siamb 

^*Mi  <^  t^  «f  «rar  lying  ia  tbs  bay,  rasdy  to  belch  out  destr  :(Kmthel 

TWNUsaUon  wasdecsdadfydiftcvh.     At  the  time,  the  bot^gfa  was  all  bot  com; 
«WI««i.«)Ma.     Ac«a|Hatya(«okiaBn,  probably  miNtaa,  aboQt  sizty  fl(roag,hsJ| 
UIW^I  «%  Alia  iMifc  fbr  aaiM  mcmakm\  bat  it  kappeMd  that,  a  day  or  tvo 
*^»M'%  AffMMMa,  kalf  «|  «Im»  Ind  gone  to  Perth  as  aa  Moort  to  wmm 
ll*^*4MN«  «Imi  WhI  b««n  fst  mhan  a»  Aberdeen  (nn  a  British  ship,  and  hsd  \ 
^xe(^ttkt««»»ArW«aik.     bitfaissfealaaf  nsUens  the  Magistfstes  adop(«l«l«| 
^  OM  SsMMhai  AasMM  ef  aestlMd.  veL  HL  IV.  M»4«, 
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coar9«,  other  than  sarrender,  which  vas  open  to  them.  They  tried  to  gain  time. 
Fall's  messenger  wels  detained  till  seven  o'clock  at  night,  no  doubt  to  the  annoyance 
of  his  oholeric  master,  and  was  then  aent  baok  by  the  Magistrates  with  this  answer  : 
'That  they  had  received  Captain  Fall's  letter,  in  which  he  mentioned  no  terms; 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  know  his  terms,  which  would  be  laid  before  the  inhabit- 
ants; and  how  soon  their  opinions  could  be  collected,  an  answer  would  be  given 
him.  Meantime,  they  hoped  he  would  desist  from  doing  the  town  any  injury,  by 
firing  on  it  or  otherwise.'  This  answer  having  been  sent  off  to  the  privateer,  and 
Mr  Patrick  Ritchie,  one  of  the  councillors,  having  meanwhile  gone  to  Montrose, 
distant  twelve  miles,  for  a  party  of  military  from  that  town,  it  was  proposed 
enrol  for  action  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  be  furnished  with  arms.  But 
course  Fall  understood  that  the  authorities  of  the  town  were  only  seeking  to  gain 
time,  and  he  at  once  sent  them  this  second  message  : 


'  At  S«a,  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

'  M»j  twenty -third. 

■  GesTLKlfEK, — I  noeivedjTut  now  your  ana  werf 

'  whidi  you  ay  I  aak  no  temu.     I  thought  it 

I  tuelMB,  nnoe  I  aaked  you  to  come  Abonrd  for 

nieut.    But  hero  are  ray  terms  :  I  will  have 

i.OO*  sterling  at  least,  and  six  of  the  ebief  men 

'  thu  town  for  dtage  [hostage].    Be  ipeedy,  or  I 


■hoot  your  tows  away  directly,  and  I  set  firo  to  it. 
— I  am,  gentlemen,  yont  servant, 

'O.  Fall. 

'  I  sent  some  of  my  orew  to  you,  but  if  some 

harm  happens  to  them,  you'll  be  inre  well  bang 

up  the  mainyard  all  the  prisoners  we  have  aboard. 

'  To  Monsleurs  the  Ohieti  Men  of  Arbrought, 

in  Sootlaod,' 


According  to  the  tradition,  Provost  Greig  did  not  on  this  occasion  act  a  valiant 
part.  He  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  perplexed  in  the  unusual  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed  ;  and  there  is  a  story,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  that  he  advised  the  Council  to  try  to  'prig'  Fall  down-^that  is,  endeavour  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  accept  a  less  sum  as  ransom.  The  sum  named  was  ridiculously 
exhorbitant  for  the  little  town,  of  some  five  thousand  inhabitants,  which  Arbroath 
then  was.  This  consideration  has  suggested  the  notion  that  Fall  wrote  francs,  not 
pounds  sterling,  which  would  make  the  ransom  j£1250  instead  of  £30,000.  But 
Fall  had  had  many  op|)ortunitieis  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  reckoning  of 
British  money,  and  he  would  naturally  use  the  computation  which  was  familiar  to 
the  persons  to  whom  his  missive  was  addressed.  Besides,  even  if  the  Magistrates 
in  the  hurry  of  the  time  had  mistaken  francs  for  pounds,  this  mistake  was  not 
likely  to  be  made  by  the  Town  Clerk  when,  two  days  after.  Fall  by  his  departure 
having  relieved  the  town  of  all  immediate  danger,  he  engrossed  the  letters  of  the 
privateer  in  the  records  of  the  Council.  But  there  was  hurry  and  confusion 
enough  in  tlie  burgh,  both  within  and  without  the  Council  Chambers,  while  the 
cutter  was  lying  in  the  bay ;  and  the  Provost  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite 
man  for  the  situation.  The  virtual  direction  uf  affairs  was  taken  by  the 
inister,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mackie,  who,  according  to  unvarying  accotmts, 
■bowed  much  spirit  and  judgment  on  the  occasion,  and  by  two  of  the  neighbouring 
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lurds,  Mr  Lindsay  Carnegie  of  Kinblethniont  and  Mr  Fraaer  of  Hospitalfield. 
TboM  gentlemen  were  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants  along  with 
the  Town  Council,  and  in  consequence  of  their  advice,  and  of  the  good  spirit 
diaplayed  by  the  Council  generally,  it  wati  resolved  to  return  to  Captain  Fall's 
■eoond  roesaage  a  verbal  answer  to  this  effect :  '  That  be  might  tire  as  much  a.s  be 
pleased  on  the  town  ;  and  as  to  his  setting  fire  to  it,  the  inhabitants  would 
endMvoar  to  prevent  that  as  much  as  was  in  their  power,  as  the  Magistrates  could 
not  agree  to  such  terms.'  The  military  in  the  town,  along  with  from  eighty  to 
ninety  of  the  burgessea,  supplied  with  arms  of  a  miscellaneous  character, — a  force 
of  not  more  than  120  men, — were  posted  at  the  Ballast  i£iU,  an  elevation  composed 
of  the  earth  excavated  from  the  harbour  when  it  was  made  in  1725;  but  being 
without  ordnance,  they  were  unable  to  respond  to  the  cutter's  guns.  These  began 
to  blaze  away  very  vigorously  as  soon  as  the  message  of  the  authorities  was 
delivered  to  Fall ;  but  the  shot  did  but  feeble  execution.  Some  of  the  balls  passed 
through  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  a  few  chimney-tops  were  knocked  down.  A  ball, 
which  is  one  of  the  relics  of  the  bonit>ardment  that  are  still  preserved,  passed 
through  the  window  of  a  house  in  Grimsby,  but  it  hurt  nobody,  and  did  little 
damage  otherwise.  Other  shots,  flying  over  the  town  altogether,  buried  themselves 
in  Caimie  dill.  But  the  fact  of  the  town  being  under  bombardment  at  all  was 
rather  alarming,  and  the  women  and  other  non-combatants  were  sent  to  Cairnie 
and  up  the  Den  of  8t  Vigeans  for  safety. 

Among  the  inhabitants  who  remained  in  the  town  there  was  a  good  deal  of  stir 
and  noise,  besides  that  produced  by  the  cutter's  cannonade.  Hugh  Barr,  the  town's 
drummer,  went  through  the  streets  beating  his  drum  as  a  summons  to  the  burgesses, 
which  they  could  scarcely  have  needed,  to  turn  out  to  do  whatever  was  in  their 
power  in  the  way  of  resisting  the  common  enemy ;  and  in  this  service  he  was  kept 
in  countenance  by  the  town's  cow-herd,  who  blew  lustily  on  his  horn.  A  'character' 
known  as  '  the  Simple  Tailor,'  and  another  bearing  the  still  more  compromising 
name  of  'Satan  Barclay,'  are  credited  by  tradition  with  having  kept  up  a  musket- 
fire  on  the  cutter  from  liehind  the  shelter  of  the  Nuckle  Rock,  until  a  shot  from 
the  privateer  coming  rather  too  close  persuaded  them  to  retreat.  The  cannonade 
from  the  ship  was  kept  up  for  several  hours.  It  ceased  at  nightfall,  but  the 
defensive  force  which  had  been  placed  at  the  Ballast  HUl  was  held  in  readiness  to 
frustrate  any  attempt  to  land  thut  might  l>e  made  by  the  crew  of  the  cutter.  In 
this  it  was  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  by  a  party  of  soldiers  who 
had  arrived  from  Montrose  along  with  Mr  Ritchie,  whose  horse  is  said  to  have 
dropped  dead  in  consequence  of  the  haste  with  which  it  had  been  ridden  to  the 
neighbouring  town.  During  night  patrols  kept  watch  at  the  Ballast  Hill  amd  along 
the  coast,  east  and  west ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  land,  the  cutter  lying  quietly 
at  anchor  all  night.  At  daybreak  the  bombardiueut  was  resumed.  The  shots  were 
not  sent  in  such  rapid  succession  as  during  the  previous  evening,  but  they  were 
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■ent  red-hot,  with  the  view  of  fulfilling  Fall's  threat  to  bum  the  town.  The 
bombArdment  continued  until  nine  o'clock,  but  without  doing  much  harm.  Captain 
Fall  then  betook  himself  again  to  letter-writing,  sending  a  third  message  to  the 
authorities.  Along  with  those  of  the  cutter's  crew  who  took  this  measage,  there  are 
■odd  to  have  been  some  of  the  crew  of  two  Arbroath  vessels  which  the  privateer  had 
captured  in  the  morning,  as,  without  being  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  they 
were  making  for  the  harbour.     The  message  ran  thus : 


•  At  Sea,  BJ»y  twenty-fourth. 
'OKXTLBnif, — See  whether  you  will  come  to 
■ane  terms  with  me,  or  I  come  presently  with  my 
entter  into  the  arbour,  and  I  will  east  down  the 
town  all  over.  M&ke  baatc,  because  I  hsvo  no 
tiin*  to  (pare.     I  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour 


for  your  deeidon,  and  after  I'll  m&Ice  my  duty. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you.  gentlemen,  to 
come  tu  me  of  yon  ou  board  presently,  to  lettle 
the  affairs  of  your  town ;  you'll  sure  not  to  be  hurt. 
I  give  you  my  parole  of  honour. — I  am  youn, 

'G.  Fall.' 


The  Magistrates  now  felt  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  give  open  defiance  to  the 
privateer.  The  tide  being  out,  the  boat  landed  among  the  rocks,  where  the  French- 
men were  met  by  the  Magistrates,  accompanies!  by  the  soldiers,  and  where  they  got 
their  answer.  A  flag  of  defiance  was  hoisted  on  the  pier-end,  and  the  Magistrates 
sent  Fall  this  verbal  reply  :  '  That  tliey  would  be  glad  to  see  him  on  shore,  and  that 
they  would  give  him  the  best  reception  in  their  power.'  On  that  answer  being 
received,  the  tire  from  the  cutter  was  resumed.  It  was  better  directed  than  the 
bombardment  had  been  previously,  but  still  it  did  little  damage.  There  most, 
howe\-er,  have  been  some  narrow  escapes.  The  Rev.  James  Hall,  who  visited 
Arbroath  a  few  years  after  the  bombardment,  states  in  his  book  of  '  Travels  in 
Scotland,'  that  '  Mr  Bruce,  the  Church  of  England  clergyman  here,  was,  I  find,  in 
imminent  danger  ;  for,  while  be  was  but  a  little  distance,  a  liall  broke  in  pieces 
the  spade  with  which,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  he  had  been  digging  in  his  garden. 
The  marks  of  balls  on  some  houses  are  to  be  seen  at  thii^  day.'  The  same  writer 
says:  'Though  the  inhabitants  were  dreadfully  alarmed,  when  they  first  saw  and 
heard  the  cannon  balls  whizzing  over  their  heads,  and  many  had  run  to  coal  cellars, 
6x.,  to  bide  themselves,  yet,  like  soldiers,  after  a  first  and  second  engagement,  they 
became  not  so  much  afraid.  Indeed,  one  of  the  weavers  was  so  little  affrighted  at 
them,  that,  wishing  to  have  one  of  them,  he  followed  it  after  it  bad  lighted  running 
into  the  streets ;  but  it  was  so  hot  when  he  came  up  to  it,  that  it  not  only  burnt 
his  hands,  but  a  hole  in  his  apron,  as  bad  happened  to  othei3,  while  he  was  carrying 
it  home.'     This  suggestion  of  relic-hunting  in  the  midst  of  a  bombardment  is  good. 

Fall,  seeing  that  he  was  making  no  impression,  and  probably  being  afraid  lest  a 
report  of  his  cannonade  might  have  reached  some  of  his  Majesty's  ships  cruising  on 
the  ststion,  weighed  anchor  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of  the  24th.  He  had 
taken  ransom  for  the  small  craft  he  captured  in  the  bay.  One  of  the  Arbroath 
ships  was  ransomed  at  fifty,  and  the  other  at  seventy  guineas.  On  leaving 
Arbroath,  Fall  pitx;oeded  to  Aberdeen,  appearing  off  that  port  on  26th  May.     He 
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entered  the  harbour  in  parstiit  of  the  '  liberty,'  which  be  canied  off  doDg  with  th« 
'  Hajwood  '  privateer.  There  appears  to  have  been  gross  mismanagement  in  the 
defence  of  Aberdeen,  for  thongh  both  vessels  were  anchored  under  the  gans  of 
the  battery  scarcely  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  fort.  An  examination  was  after- 
wards made  into  the  matter,  and  the  gunner  made  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  thai, 
'being  roused  from  his  slumbers,  he  ran  to  the  battery,  where  he  found  •  large 
crowd  of  people,  who  had  fired  off  three  of  the  guns.  He  desired  tliesn  to  retin^ 
but  they  refused,  and  the  crowd  and  confusion  was  so  great  that  it  wm  mI 
possible  to  work  the  guns  with  effect' 

The  attack  of  the  privateer  on  Arbroath  is  a  locally  memorable  epiwde  of  tht 
wars  in  which  the  country  was  then  engaged.  Threatening  at  fint,  it  happQy 
resulted  in  but  little  damage  to  property,  and  none  at  all  to  life  or  limb.  It  is  aU 
that  Fall  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner,  and  arraigned  on  a  chargo  of  piracy  for 
bis  attack  on  Arbroath,  but  was  acquitted. 

Two  days  after  the  Fearnought  had  made  sail  the  Town  Coancil  met,  aad 
renewed  its  application  for  '  one  or  two  hundred  stand  of  small  arms,  with  ordnaikoi 
and  stores  sufficient  for  a  battery.      It  was  also  resolved  '  that  every  means  he  bmJ 
for  procuring  forces,  and  putting  the  place  in  a  state  of  defence,  so  aa  to  pievcat 
any  such  sudden  attacks  or  alarms  in  future.'      Lord  Stormont  and  the  Seervtaij 
of  the  Admiralty  were  communicated  with  on  the  subject.     Theae  repreeantatiom 
backed  up  as  they  were  by  the  powerful  argument  of  an  actual  borobardnteat,  wm 
attended  to.     By  instruction  of  the  Government,   Captain   Andrew   Praaer,  ehiif 
engineer  for  Scotland,  prepai-ed  the  plan  of  a  battery,  which  the  Council  prootsedcd  Co 
erect  at  the  Ballast  Hill.     The  work  was  contracted  for  by  Andrew  Smith,  wri^fcl, 
and  Alexander  Hill,  mason,  and  the  funds  were  provided  by  public  subecription  in 
the  town.     The  battery  was  armed  with  six  twelve-pounders,  and  during  th«  »v 
a  party  of  artUlery  was  kept  at  Arbroath  to  man  the  guns.     From  aoooaati  br 
powder  which  they  paid  about  this  time,  the  Town  Council  seem  to  have  pioriJiJ 
the  ammunition.     One  of  these  accounts  in  1782  was  for  £47  la   'for  powder fv 
the  battery.'      In  the  same  year  the  Council  agreed  to  co-operate  with  tibc  Oovm* 
ment  in  raising  troops  j  and  in  the  month  of  June  a  meeting  of  the  tnhabitaiito  «V 
held  in  the  church  with  the  object  of  inducing  young  men  to  enlist  in  the  amy. 
I  *  Book  of  Bon-Aooord,'  Abord««n,  1838. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

BBOITIOM — HKA.LMAKER   AND    BANDS — BTBWART    KYD — THB    WAR — THE    TOLUNTEKllB 

OAPTORB    BT   THB   BNBIIT   AT   8BA. 


THE  war  in  which  Captain  Fall  was  a  very  minor  actor  was  a  prelude  to  the 
greater  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire.  The 
Government  of  monarchical  France,  in  helping  the  American  colonies  to 
independence,  gave  a  mighty  stimulus  to  that  principle  of  liberty  which  was 
about  to  overthrow  the  mouarchy  of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  send  a  revolutionary 
thrill  throughout  Europe.  The  institutions  of  our  own  country  stood  unmoved, 
but  not  una«sailed,  amidst  the  storm.  They  had  zealous  champions  in  the 
Magistrates  of  Arbroath.  In  the  year  1793,  when  the  revolutionary  fervour  in 
France  was  at  its  hottest,  the  Town  Council,  in  one  of  their  frequent  addreewe  to 
the  throne,  assured  the  king,  in  terms  similar  to  those  they  had  employed  in  1769, 
that  they  would  cooperate  with  his  Majesty  in  his  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
constitution  of  the  country  and  its  establishments,  civil  and  religious. 

About  this  time  the  Magistrates  of  Arbroath  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
proof,  such  as  it  was,  of  their  loyalty  to  Church  and  State,  and  they  were  not  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  There  was  in  Dundee  a  political  organization  called  '  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty.'  This  Society  delegated  one  of  its  members, 
George  Mealmaker,  to  attend  what  were  called  the  Scottish  and  British  Conventions, 
which  were  auemblies  of  Radical  politicians.  These  Conventions  were  held  in 
October  and  November  1793.  Mealmaker  was  secretary  of  his  society,  and  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  his  character  as  a  delegate,  drew  upon  him  the  attention 
of  the  officers  of  the  Government  in  Scotland.  His  house  having  been  searched  by 
the  police  in  May  1794,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  for  safety  from  Dundee  to 
Arbroath,  where  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  Robert  Sands.  He  had  been  residing 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  for  about  a  fortnight,  when,  accompanied  by  a  kindred 
•pirit,  Robert  Sands,  son  of  his  entertainer,  he  went  into  the  town,  where  the  two 
stayed  until  night.  On  theii'  way  home  they  called  at  the  coifee-room  to  see  the 
newspapers,  and  soon  after  they  came  upon  a  number  of  persons  at  a  street  corner. 
In  Meahnaker's  account  of  the  affair,  it  is  stated  that  they  were  '  to  appearance 
masons  and  weavers,'  and  that  they  '  bellowed  out  a  number  of  opprobrious  epithets 
and  abusive  language.'  An  altercation  ensued,  and  it  ended  in  Sands,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  Friends  of  Liberty  in  Perth,  being  dragged  by  the  mob  before 
Provost  Aberdein,  Bailie  Renny,  and  the  Town  Clerk,  Mealmaker  foliowuig.     The 
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two,  although  protecting  that  they  themselves  were  the  injured  penotw,  were  fiwJ 
for  asBRult,  and  were  committed  to  prison  on  suspicion  of  being  disaffected  Co  the 
Government.     A  guard,  under  the  command  of  Major  Fraser  of  Hospitalti^ld,  wai  ^^ 
aet  over  them  ;  and  Mealmaker  alleged  that  whea  his  brother  came  frotu  Dundee  to:^H 
aee  him,  the  guard  fired  on  him  and  others  who  were  speaking  to  the  priaooen  at  ^^ 
the  window  of  their  cell,  under  the  impression  that  they  were  euooaraging  the  two 
men  to  attempt  an  escape.     Mealmaker  describes  his  and  his  friend's  prison  bj 
saying  it  had  '  the  horrors  of  a  bcmtile.'      'The  door  of  our  cell,'  he  says,  '  was  not 
allowed  to  be  opened  but  in  the  presence  of  a  guard  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  meoi, 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  us  every  night.      No  person  was  allowed  to  SM 
us  but  in  the  presence  of  our  keepers,  and  that  only  at  our  window.      Oar  letten 
going  and  coming  must  be  inspected  by  the  Town  Clerk  or  some  of  the  Magistrat««. 
Our  victuals  must  also  pass  through  the  grates  of  the  window,  after  being  striotlj 
examined  what  they  were.      For  three  days  no  water  was  allowed  us.      Our  hed 
must  be  the  hai-d  flooring,  no  straw  nor  bedclothes  being  permitted  us,  though  wa 
were  willing  to  purchase  or  get  either  for  ourselves.      For  eight  days  we  oontinoad 
in  this  state,  and  we  were  denied  the  use  of  fire,  though  the  damp  was 
against  us.' 

Mealmaker  and  Sands  had  been  n  second  time  examined  before  the  Mngisti 
to  whom,  after  they  had  been  seven  days  in  prison,  the  former  wrote 
maintaining  their  innocence  of  all  crimes,  and  commenting  severely  on  the  tnat- 
ment  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  letter  concluded  by  leaving  the 
Magistrates  to  their  own  consciences,  and  by  saying :  '  Your  conduct  to  us  b«i 
been  one  act  of  despotism  and  tyranny,  more  becoming  a  Turkish  bashaw  than 
Magistrates  in  this  kingdom  under  his  gracious  Majesty  King  Oeorge  the  Third.' 

This  letter  had  the  effect  of  procuring  bedding  for  the  two  unfortunate  patiioti, 
but  they  continued  to  complain  of  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  o(  tfaft  gOAtiL 
They  were,  however,  removed  to  Dundee,  and  immediately  thereafter  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  after  being  judicially  examined,  and  having  been  in  prison  for  about  s 
month,  they  wore  liberated.  On  regaining  his  Hl>erty,  Mealmaker  wrote  a  letter  of 
indignation  to  *  the  Lord  Provost  of  Arbroath,  Mr  Aberdein.'  The  chief  point  in 
this  letter  was  a  demand  for  restitution  of  a  suufF-box  which  had  been  taken  fras 
hiiu  when  he  was  in  prison  in  Arbroath.  Subsequently,  in  January  1795,  be  eiili 
Bauds  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  the  Provost.  These  epistles,  with  a  nairalifs 
of  the  imprisonment,  were  published  as  an  appendix  to  Mealmaker's  '  Mocal  aod 
Political  Catechism  of  Man,'  and  the  whole  concluded  with  an  'Odo  to  Libar^.' 
written  by  Robert  Sands  when  he  and  Mealmaker  were  in  prison  in  Arbroatk-' 
The  '  Catechism '  deals  largely  in  first  principles,  and  tiieir  application  to  pnctka) 
politics  would  not  now  be  considered  extreme ;  but  its  publication  was  tba  amM 


'  The  Moral  Mid  Polttiokl  Cntcokiim  of  Man ; 
Of,  •  DUlogue  between  »  CiUmd  of  the  World 


and  au  Inhabitant  of  Brttatn.      By  Oauria  1 
iiMker.    (Bdin.  ITVT.) 
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of  making  a  poHtioal  martyr  of  its  author.  Mealmaker  was  in  1798  tried  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  sedition,  as  being  the  writer  of  this  political  tract ; 
and  being  convicted,  be  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation.  He  died 
in  exile  at  Quebec  in  1808.  'His  widow,  a  poor  but  respectable  woman,  survived 
her  persecuted  husband  thirty-five  years,  and  died  in  Dundee  on  November  13, 
1843.'i 

Mention  may  be  made  of  an  Arbroath  gentleman,  a  contemporary  of  Mealmaker 
and  Sands,  who  followed  tiie  same  course  of  patriotism  which  they  took.  Mr 
Stownrt  Kyd  was  born  in  Arbroath,  and  received  his  school  education  at  the  local 
Academy.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  became  a  student  in  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  Removing  to  London  he  waa  called 
to  the  bar,  and  he  was  the  author  of  several  law  books  which  gave  him  a  name  in 
this  country  and  were  reprinted  in  the  United  States.  In  November  1792  Mr 
Kyd  became  a  member  of  the  'Society  for  Constitutional  Information,'  which 
brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities.  He  was  arrested  on  29th 
May  1794,  and  examined  before  the  Privy  Council,  after  which  ho  was  discharged. 
In  the  following  month  he  was  again  arrested,  and  on  this  occasion  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  A  true  bill  was  found  against  him  and 
others,  and  on  25th  October  they  were  brought  to  trial  before  a  special  commission 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  thirteen  prisoners  joined  in  the  charge.  Among 
them  were  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Henry  Tooke,  and  John  Thelwall.  The  trials 
were  taken  separately,  and  when  these  three  had  >jeen  acquitted  the  Attorney- 
General  stated  in  court,  on  Ist  December,  that  no  fi'esh  evidence  would  be  brought 
against  the  other  prisoners,  who  were  accordingly  also  acquitted.  Mr  Kyd  died  at 
hi*  chambers  in  the  Temple,  26th  January  1811.^ 

When  the  forces  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  which  political  agitation  in  this 
country  was  one  of  the  results,  began  to  be  directed  by  military  genius,  it  was  found 
neoeaaary  for  the  British  seaports  to  look  to  their  defence.  In  August  1794,  John 
Fraaer  of  Baluadies,  as  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Forfarshire,  waited  on  the  Town 
Council  of  Arbroath  for  the  purpose  of  urging  upon  that  body  the  necessity  of 
enrolling  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  town  and  the  suppressing  of  tumults. 
The  Magistrates,  in  their  interview  witli  Mr  Fraser,  gave  the  tovm  a  good 
oharaet«r.  The  behaviour  of  the  people,  they  said,  had  hitherto  been  peaceable 
and  orderly  ;  but  looking  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  the  Council  resolved  to 
recommend  the  inhabitants  to  enrol  themselves  as  volunteers. 

Several  corps  of  volunteers,  other  than  that  raised  in  the  town,  were  regularly 
drilled  at  Arbroath.  Thus,  for  a  number  of  years  the  Brechin  corps  was  stationed 
at  Arbroath  for  six  weeks  each  year.  A  certain  element  of  picturesqueness  was 
introduced  into  the  burgh  life  of  the  period  by  the  volunteers,  and  by  the  troops  of 
ytatataa  and  companies  of  militia  who  were  quartered  from  time  to  time  in  the  place. 
>  Norriii'k  Dundee  CeiebHtiea,  p.  22.  *  Note*  and  Queries,  Jul>  3  1880. 
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The  volnnteera  were  required  to  go  through  a  good  deal  of  hard  drill.  Their 
muster-ground  was  on  the  lower  part  of  the  High  Street,  at  a  part  then  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Lang  Plainstanes.'  The  Common  was  where  they  were  drilled  or 
reviewed.  A  reriew  of  the  Royal  Arbroath  Volunteers  was  held  on  Saturday,  2lBt 
May  1800.  The  troops  were  commanded  by  Major  Balfour,  and  reviewed  by 
Colonel  Macfarlane,  who  expressed  much  satisfaction  with  their  appearance.' 

The  state  of  war  was  not  without  some  social  alleviations,  if  we  may  judge  from 
a  copy  of  verses  which  was  left  one  morning  in  the  autumn  of  1799  in  the  Arbroath 
coffee-room.  The  verses  are  entitled  *  A  Farewell  to  Arbroath,'  and  they  bear  to 
have  been  written  by  one  of  the  Meigle  and  Coupar  Yeomanry  Cavalry  : 


'  Arbroftth,  farewell !  thou  muob-loved  naeoA, 
Where  kiBdiieaa  winged  each  paasing  day  ; 
In  thee  so  blest  oar  stay  ha<  been. 
With  p«iii  we  force  onr  soaU  away. 

'  Bnt  tho'  the  {Mrting  tmmpet'i  lonnd 

Now  bidi  ni  leave  thy  friendly  shore, 
Arbroath  shall  oft  be  pledged  around 
The  sooial  tables  in  Stiathmore. 

'And  should  a  foe  insult  this  coast, — 

Where  long  may  peace  and  plenty  reign, — 


Should  danger  rouse  your  loyal  ho«t. 
To  prove  th'  impious  menace  vain, 

'  Whaie'er  the  patriot's  bosom  warmi. 

The  oivie,  the  fraternal  tie. 
Shall  summon  us  to  friends  in  arms ; 

With  them  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

'  Ye  matrons  kind,  yc  nymphs  so  fair, 

Who  charmed  us  with  endearing  smiles, 
For  such  as  you  we'll  proudly  share 
Tbe  soldier's  dangers  and  hii  toils.* 


The  peace  of  Amiens  gave  the  country  a  breathing-time,  and  local  volunteering 
fell  off.  But  the  brief  peace  being  followed  by  a  war  in  which  Napoleon  threatened 
invasion,  it  was  necessary  that  more  energetic  preparations  should  be  made  than 
ever  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Everywhere,  in  1803  and  1804,  the  emergency 
was  felt  to  be  great.  In  Arbroath,  in  the  summer  of  1803,  four  companies  of 
volunteers,  each  of  them  consisting  of  eighty  men,  were  enrolled.  Every  volunteer 
had  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  conferi'ed  upon  him,  and  a  public  subscription,  headed 
by  Provost  Mill,  was  opened  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  force. 

The  volunteers,  in  case  of  invasion,  would  have  been  called  away,  in  terms  of 
the  conditions  of  their  service,  to  aid  in  repelling  the  enemy.  In  order,  however, 
that  the  town  might  not  be  left  wholly  defenceless,  about  fifty  or  sixty  special 
constables  were  enrolled  in  Novemljer  1803.  They  were  armed  with  pikes,  and 
their  special  duty  was  declared  to  be  to  'protect  private  property  and  to  prevent 
internal  commotions.' 

In  April  1804  the  Town  Council  found  its  business  interrupted  by  the  two 
bailies,  the  dean  of  guild,  the  convener  of  the  trades,  the  town  clerk,  and  a  number 
of  common  councillors,  being  under  the  necessity  of  marching  with  the  volunteers 
to  Dundee  for  three  weeks'  drill.  For  the  purpose  of  trying  what  kind  of  stuff  they 
were,  the  volunteers  were  marched  about  a  good  deal,  especially  while  the  prospect 
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of  mvaaion  appeared  imminent.  There  exists  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  with 
this  object  in  view,  the  officers  of  the  Arbroath  corps  circulated  a  report  that  the 
French  had  landed  in  Lunan  Bay,  one  of  the  pointa  at  which  a  landing,  if 
anywhere,  was  thought  to  be  probable.  There  waa  a  mist  on  the  sea,  and  some 
Tenels  looming  large  in  the  offing  were  supposed  to  be  French  ships  of  war. 
The  dmms  beat  to  arms,  and  the  tradition  is  that  the  whole  corps  promptly 
assembled,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  men,  who  had  shown  the  '  white 
feather,'  and  were  found  in  ignominious  hiding.  This  local  incident  of  the  old 
volunteer  times  has  been  reproduced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  one  of  the  scenes  of 
'The  Antiquary.' 

Arbroath  did  its  duty  in  raising  a  volunteer  corps,  and  in  contributing  it« 
required  quota  of  men  to  his  Majesty's  ships ;  but,  like  all  the  seaport  towns, 
it  had  a  horror  of  the  press-gang.  The  'impress'  were  frequent  visitors  to  the  port, 
bringing  with  them  separations  and  sutferings  that  caused  many  a  family  to  realize 
acutely  the  agonies  of  war. 

The  seas  being  infested  by  the  enemy's  cruisers,  until  the  victories  of  the  great 
English  admirals  annihilated  the  Maritime  Confederacy,  shipowners  and  shipmasters 
were  liable  to  suffer  in  person  and  property.  In  the  year  1805,  two  ships  sailed 
from  Arbroath,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Mr  William  Chapel.  The  two 
schooners  were  just  about  ten  hours'  sail  out  of  port,  when  they  were  run  down  by 
a  French  omiser  and  sunk.  Their  crews,  who  had  been  transferred  to  their  captor, 
were  carried  round  by  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  Irish  coast,  towards 
France.  The  Frenchman  was  pursued  by  a  British  frigate,  but  he  got  off,  and 
landed  his  prisoners  in  Spain.  Mr  Chapel  and  his  companions  in  misfortune  were 
then  marched  across  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  and  lodged  in  the  military  prison  at 
Verdun.  After  remaining  there  three  years,  Mr  Chapel,  with  four  others,  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape.  Encountering  some  perils  by  the  way,  he  at  length  arrived 
At  home  in  safety.  He  afterwards  for  a  great  many  years  took  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  port,  and  died,  at  a  good  old  age,  in  1859.  The  Maigistrates  and 
Town  Council  followed  the  events  of  the  great  war  with  an  attentive  interest. 
When  they  received  news  of  Napoleon's  banishment  to  Elba,  they,  together  with 
the  Gnildry  and  Incorporated  Trades,  and  othei-s,  walked  in  procession  in  honour 
of  the  occasion,  which  they  further  honoured  by  dining  together,  along  with  a  large 
number  of  their  fellow  citizens,  Provost  Audson  presiding. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BURGH  ADMINISTRATION,  1781-1815 — RIOTS — PUBL1C-H008K8 — TBB  CORN  LAWS — 
THE  TOWN  COUNCIL  AND  TRADE — THK  PRBSENT  TOWN  HOUSE — TUB  BELL  ROCK 
LIOHTHOUSE — ELECTION    DINNERS  — BD BOH    REFORM. 


CONSIDERABLE  activity  waa  shown  in  conducting  the  local  affairs  of  the 
oommunitj  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  Charles  Allan  was  elected  provost  of  the  burgh  at  Michaelmas 
1783.  In  the  following  year,  on  25th  February,  John  Colvill  waa  appointed  Town 
Clerk  on  the  retirement  of  Mr  Alexander  Mudie,  who  died  soon  afterwards.  It 
appears  from  the  minutes  of  Council  that  Mr  Colvill,  who  had  previously  acted  as 
depute-clerk,  paid  £316  for  the  office. 

Provost  Greig  was  in  1786  re-elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  and  this  honour 
was  once  more  conferred  upon  him  in  1791,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr  Allan,  who 
had  been  re-elected  in  1788.  Alexander  Aberdein,  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  opposing  the  prevailing  Wallace  section  of  the  Council  some  years  before, 
became  provost  at  the  election  in  1793.  He  was  succeeded  in  1796  by  David 
Balfour,  whose  successor,  chosen  in  1799,  was  William  Mill.  The  occasions  on 
which  a  vote  of  the  Town  Council  has  l^een  taken  on  the  election  of  a  provost  have 
been  rare.  One  of  them  was  in  1802,  when  James  Johnston  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one  vote.  Alexander  Hay,  who  acquired  the  estate  of  Letham  Grange, 
succeeded  in  1805  ;  and  John  Airth,  jun.,  in  1808.  John  Andaon  was  chosen 
provost  in  1811.  Mr  Andson's  name  was  originally  Anderson.  He  reduced  it  to 
two  syllables  in  order  the  better  to  distinguish  himself  from  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  of  the  same  name  who  in  liis  time  did  business  as  merchants  in  Arbroath. 
Provost  Andson  was  an  energetic  roan  of  business,  and  a  public-spirited  chief 
magistrate.  During  his  provostship  the  town-clerkship  became  vacant  by  the 
death,  on  26th  October  1812,  of  Mr  Colvill.  On  16th  November  following,  David 
Louson,  who  had  been  depute-clerk,  was  appointed  Town  Clerk.  Mr  Colvill  bad 
recommended  him  as  his  successor.  The  Council  again  took  a  money  payment  for 
the  office,  and  the  sum  paid  was  XI COO.  It  is  understood  that  the  money  waa  spent 
by  the  Council  in  paving  with  cobbles  that  part  of  High  Street  extending  from 
Homer's  Wynd  to  Lordbum.  Mr  Andson  died  in  July  1814,  while  he  was  still 
provost.  The  vacancy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  tilled  up  until  the  annual 
election  in  September,  when  Andrew  Duncan  was  appointed. 

One  of  the  four  members  who  entered  the  Town  Council  at  the  Michaelmas 
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election  in  1781  was  a  gentleman  of  distinction — Sir  David  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird, 
grandfather  of  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  and  who,  but  for  the  attainder  of  hia  familj, 
would  himself  have  enjoyed  the  earldom.  Sir  David,  who  bad  travelled  a  good 
deal,  waa  a  scholar  and  a  poet.  After  he  had  served  the  burgesses  of  Arbroath  in 
their  mnnicipal  Council,  he  represented  them  in  Parliaraeut,  and  subsequently  he 
was  member  for  the  county  of  Forfar.  His  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council  did  not  give  universal  satisfaction.  In  the  following  year,  obviously  with 
reference  to  his  election,  William  Ritchie,  dean  of  guild,  and  Thomas  Shanks, 
oonvener  of  Trades,  'protested  against  the  election  of  pei-sons  into  the  Council 
who  are  neither  traders  nor  residenters  in  the  burgh,  as  an  arbitrary,  unjust, 
opprenive,  illegal,  unconstitutional  measure,  wholly  contrary  to  the  ancient  usage 
and  oonstitution  of  the  burgh,  highly  injurious,  and  an  encroachment  upon  the 
undoubted  rights  and  inherent  pri\-ileges  of  tiie  freemen  and  citizens  thereof.'  Sir 
David  was  both  a  burgess  and  a  guild  brother  ;  but  the  protesters  appear  to  have 
been  right  as  regards  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  on  the 
subject,  if  not  also  as  to  its  letter.  In  1790  a  protest  was  entered  against  Sir 
David  Carnegie,  who,  however,  continued  in  the  Council. 

The  Lady  loan  grass,  which  had  for  centuries  formed  a  portion  of  the  common 
good  of  the  burgh,  dropped  out  of  the  rent-roll  in  1803.  It  had  been  diminished 
in  quantity  by  the  widening  of  the  Dundee  road,  and  another  reason  given  for  its 
abandonment  was  that  the  taxroan  had  often  made  depredations  on  neighbouring 
properties.  The  town's  own  property  was  subject  to  some  depredations.  A 
committee  of  the  Town  Council  reported  in  1805  that  there  had  been  considerable 
encroachments  on  a  number  of  the  properties  of  the  Corporation.  The  committee 
WM  instructed  to  set  up  march  stones ;  to  enter  into  a  pecuniary  settlement  with 
those  of  the  encroachers  who  were  so  inclined  ;  and  to  prosecute  the  refractory  for 
recovery  of  the  ground  which  had  been  taken  from  the  public.  It  ha<l  been  found 
Beeeesary  to  appoint  a  standing  committee  of  the  Council  on  encroachments,  and 
it  existed  for  many  years.  In  1813,  a  numl>er  of  old  people  gave  testimony  as  to 
encroachments  at  the  Common  Folds  and  the  Nolt  Loans.  The  threat  of  prosecution 
waa  renewed,  but  two  years  afterwards  the  Council  consented  to  allow  those  who 
had  encroached  at  the  Nolt  Loans  to  keep  their  ground,  on  their  paying  for  it  at 
the  rate  of  £100  an  acre,  and  leaving  a  roa<l  of  sufficient  breadth. 

The  Council  in  1785  recognised  a  right  of  private  property  in  Provost's  Close,  a 
lane  leading  from  High  Street  to  Gravesend.  The  public  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
naing  it ;  but  on  the  application  of  a  son  of  Provost  Oohterlnny,  and  to  prevent 
disputes,  the  Council  gave  a  declaration  that  the  close  was  Mr  Ochterlony's  sole 
property.  The  community  continued  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  close,  and 
in  consideration  of  this  privilege  the  Council  made  a  small  contribution  towards 
paving  it. 

Among    the  street    improvements   undertaken   about   the   beginning  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  wsm  the  widening  of  Lady  bridge,  and  the  erection,  at  the  foot 
of  Homer's  Wynd,  now  Commerce  Street,  of  a  atone  bridge  over  the  Brothock,  in 
place  of  the  wooden  bridge  which  had  been  the  sole  means  of  commnnication  at 
that  point  between  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  the  town.  An  improvement 
of  considerable  importance  was  undertaken  about  the  same  time  in  the  opening 
up  of  Hiil  Street,  in  a  line  with  Homer's  Wynd.  The  street,  which  was  originally 
a  narrow  passage,  was  opened  in  1806.  Some  good  houses  were  built  in  it,  and  it 
also  contained  a  flesh  market,  which,  however,  was  soon  abandoned,  the  ground 
beiDg  afterwards  feued  for  dwelling-bouses.  In  1795  the  Council  bought  a  number 
of  old  houses  in  Hamilton  Green,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  improvement  in 
that  part  of  the  town.  The  lots  of  ground  were  sold  for  feuing,  and  it  was  made 
a  condition  that  the  bouses  to  be  erected  should  be  built  uniformly,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  projections  on  the  street.  A  little  was  done  in  1812  to  make  a  straight 
street  of  Gravesend.  In  the  following  year  an  arrangement  appears  to  have  been 
made  with  Mr  Lindsay  of  Almerieclose  for  the  opening  up  of  the  road  from  the 
foot  of  Lordbum  over  the  Brothock,  now  called  Panmure  Street.  Mr  Lindsay 
built  a  bridge  over  the  burn,  in  the  place  of  an  old  ford,  and  he  offered  the  road  to 
the  Council  for  £100.  The  Council  proposed  to  give  him  £20,  and  that  he  should 
undertake  to  raise  the  balance  by  subscription.  Whether  this  was  done  or  not,  the 
road  Vieoame  a  public  thoroughfare,  and  one  of  considerable  importance,  The  bridge 
over  the  Brothock  at  this  point  was  rebuilt  in  1872.  Millgate,  West  and  South 
Grimsby,  and  Abbey  Street,  were  paved  about  the  year  1815.  In  1812  the 
inhabitants  in  School  Braes,  now  Hill  Termce,  petitioned  for  money  from  the 
town's  funds  to  enable  them  to  widen  the  road  and  to  form  a  terrace  in  front  of 
their  houses.  The  Council  remitted  this  matter  to  a  committee.  It  does  not  app>ear 
whether  money  was  given,  but  the  road  was  widened  and  the  terrace  formed. 

During  his  own  provoatship  and  that  of  Mr  Andson,  Provost  Duncan  took  the 
leading  part  in  promoting  the  considerable  street  improvements  which  were  effected 
at  that  time.  This  gentleman  was  a  most  energetic  magistrate,  and  he  carried  out 
his  reforms  without  any  of  the  statutory  powei«  with  which  public  authorities  are 
now  invested.  One  of  bis  principal  improvements  was  the  paving  of  High  Street, 
and  the  removal  of  obstructions,  from  Homer's  Wynd  to  the  Abbey  Tower,  accord- 
ing to  a  plan  by  Mr  Alexander,  Perth.  In  December  1815,  Mr  Goodall  called 
attention  in  the  Council  to  the  emiiient  services  of  Provost  Duncan,  particularly  in 
planning  and  personally  superintending  the  making  and  repairing  of  streets.  He 
proposed  that,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  the  Provost  should  be  presented  with 
a  piece  of  plate.  Mr  Duncan,  however,  declined  this  honour,  contenting  himself 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Council. 

Besides  improving  the  burgh  street.^,  the  Town  Council  paid  some  attention  to 
the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  In  1786  they  assisted  the  county 
authorities  in  building  a  bridge  over  the  EllioL       While  cooperating  with   the 
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county  in  the  ereotton  of  this  bridge,  the  Council  opposed,  but  ineffectually,  the 
Road  Bill  for  the  county  which  became  law  soon  afterwards.  It  regarded  the  bill 
as  unjust  to  the  burghs.  The  Keptie  Hill  tollbar  was  a  special  grievance  ;  and  the 
CooDcil  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  town  of  Forfar  and  the  parishioners  of 
Oannyllie  and  Arbirlot,  on  opposing  in  the  Court  of  Session  its  erection.  The 
opposition  was  in  vain,  but  the  grievance  is  now  only  of  historical  interest,  all  toll- 
bars  in  Scotland  having  been  abolished  by  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act,  1878. 

In  the  year  1806  new  shambles  were  built  at  Newgate,  not  without  opposition 
from  Mr  James  Butchart,  owner  of  the  estate.  The  same  gentleman  afterwards,  in 
1814,  asked  the  Council  not  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  saltwork  near  his 
property,  as  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  a  nuisance.  The  Council  did  not  interfere, 
and  the  work  was  proceeded  with.  There  had  been  a  previous  proposal  to  feu  part 
of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Common  for  a  saltwork.  Part  of  the  High  Common 
was  feued  in  1782.  Again,  in  1809,  the  Council  resolved  to  let  two  pieces  of  the 
High  Common, — the  part  called  the  Clayboles,  which  is  the  piece  on  the  west  side  of 
the  railway  bridge,  and  another  that  was  covered  with  broom.  The  Council  was  of 
opinion  that  these  parts  of  the  Common  were  of  no  use  to  the  public  for  recreation  ; 
bat  William  Watt,  convener  of  the  trades,  as  repi-esenting  the  incorporations, 
protested  against  their  being  let.  The  west  side  of  the  Low  Common  was  let 
^^lor  a  ropework  in  1812. 
^B  A  local  chronicler,  writing  in  1799,  took  a  sanguine  view  of  the  prosperity  of 
^Vllie  town,  and  the  results  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the 
^f  Corporation.  He  says :  '  The  town  has  increased  much  of  late  in  its  trade  and 
F  population,  owing  partly  to  the  war,  and  chiefly  to  its  excellent  situation  for  foreign 
trade,  of  which  the  inhabitants,  by  their  attention  and  industry,  have  availed 
themselves ;  and  by  the  improvements  that  are  taking  place  it  will  become  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  Scotland.' ' 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Corporation  turned  its  attention 
to  a  considerable  improvement,  the  bringing  of  water  into  the  town.  As  waa 
the  case  at  that  time  with  many  larger  towns  than  Arbroath,  the  only  water 
which  had  lieen  in  use  was  that  of  tlie  spring-wells  in  the  town  and  its  suburbs, 
and  the  'pit-wells,'  as  they  were  called,  in  the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
district  being  well  watered,  there  was  a  good  supply  from  those  sources,  but  with 
the  increasing  population  it  became  inadequate.  In  1802,  it  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Council  by  Provost  James  Johnston,  that  Mr  Strachan  of  Tarrie 
bad,  at  the  request  of  Sir  David  Carnegie,  '  agreed  to  give  the  springs  in  the  Hays 
OQ  bis  property  to  the  town  upon  receiving  such  a  compensation  as  Sir  David 
should  think  reasonable.'  The  Council,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
proposal,  and  'as  it  had  been  long  wished  to  procure  a  supply  of  spring  water,' 
appointed   the   Magistrates,  the    Dean   of  Guild,   the   Convener   of   the   Trades, 
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■ad  Mmr«  Waii&B  Mill,  Aadrev  Dumhb,  Alexander  Hay,  Cbarlw  Alka.  DtTid 
Balfour,  Jdka.  Aiitli,  jwu,  and  Joho  Oolvill,  Tovn  Clerk,  as  a  ooaunitU*  to 
take  tke  Decenary  itepa  for  obtaining  tlie  vater.  The  oommittee  set  aboat  iu  work 
diligentlj,  bat  difficvltiea  aroee.  The  anbject  was  to  have  been  broagfat  ap  for 
ooBOderatioii  at  a  maetini;  in  1806,  bat  it  was  delajed  then,  as  most  of  the  meiBben 
of  tfM  Oovnoil,  with  tiie  Town  Clerk,  were  required  to  be  on  duty  in  Dunde*  « 
Tolonteera.  Volunteering  and  the  war  came  to  an  end  ;  but  still  tha  qoMtiao  of  • 
ioeal  water  supply  remained  where  it  was.  It  was  ultimately  decided  by  the  Town 
CooBcil  in  1S15,  that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  I^ird  of  Tarrie  were  inadmissiblt; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  matter  should  be  postponed.  ProvoRt  Hayi 
however,  regarded  postponement  as  amounting  virtually  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
work, — 'a  work,'  as  he  said,  'imperatively  necessary,  and  of  vital  interest  loth* 
haakh,  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  inhabitants.'  In  oonseqaeofoe  el 
the  strong  advocacy  of  Mr  Hay,  the  Council  obtained  a  survey  from  Mr  Ueorgs 
Alexander,  the  same  gentleman  who  had  been  employed  as  surveyor  in  the  strast 
improvements.  The  instruction  to  Mr  Alexander  was  to  '  report  as  to  the  eligibiH^ 
of  taking  up  the  water  on  the  nearest  ground  to  the  fountain-head  not  belangiag  to 
Tarrie.'  The  report  which  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  instmotion 
recommended  that  the  springs  at  Hays  and  CuHoden  should  be  directed  into  a 
tank,  and  brought  into  the  town  in  pipes.  Mr  Hay,  in  urging  the  utilisation  «( 
this  water,  remarked  that,  of  all  the  towns  in  the  county,  Arbroath  was  mart 
favoured  by  nature  in  respect  of  water  ;  he  mentioned  the  tradition  that  it  was 
this  advantage  which  had  led  to  the  spot  being  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  Abbej; 
and  he  asked  bow  it  was  that  Arbroath  *  should  be  the  only  town  of  tkw  eosntj 
seemingly  doomed  to  be  deprived  of  one  among  the  greatest  comforts  and 
blessings  which  nature  can  bestow,  namely,  water  of  uncommon  excellenoet  aad 
that  comparatively  at  the  lip.'  This  ardent  and  able  member  of  the  Co<pOTatioo 
undertook  that  the  work,  which  was  estimated  to  cost  £2000,  including  ths 
expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  should  be  carried  out  without  imposing  any  n«« 
burden  upon  the  inhabitants.  To  begin  with,  only  sftven  wells  were  to  be  M«Ot«di 
but  it  was  provided  that  *  if  the  town  should  become  more  full  of  moacj,  ■naS 
pipes  can  at  any  time  be  carried  across  the  water  to  the  western  parte'  Bai  Hr 
Hay  was  too  sanguine  for  his  colleagues  in  the  Council,  who  declined  to  go  oo  with 
tlie  scheme. 

Soon  after  the  abandonment  of  the  water  scheme,  that  question  led  to  a  wrioas 
riot.  About  the  year  1816,  Mr  Kirkcaldy,  the  farmer  of  the  lands  of  Hays,  had 
ploughed  up  the  footpath  leading  to  the  ancient  spring-well  known  aa  Uayi  WsU, 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  be«u  made  use  of  by  the  inhabttaaUi  A  Bob 
collected  at  his  house,  Abbey  Hank,  and  having  shown  by  some  window-wskiig 
what  their  disposition  was,  the  farmer  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek  tmSmtj  ia  fl%l^ 
Tho  matter  was  brought  before  the  Council,  which  took  some  stc^  to  hava  Uw  ««li 
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and  the  path  leading  to  it  re-opened,  and  this  was  accordingly  done.      In  1842  the 
ell  was  fitted  ap  as  it  now  is  by  public  subscription.    It  has  since  been  surrounded 
)j  a  small  pleasure  park  which  was  gifted  to  the  town  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr 
Strachan  Carnegie  of  Tarrie. 

A  record  of  the  Town  Council,  dated  7th  May  1807,  gives  the  following  notice 
of  distarbanoes  in  Arbroath,  and  their  cause:  'The  Magistrates  and  Council, 
taking  into  their  serious  consideration  that  of  late  many  riots  have  taken  place  in 
this  town, — (one  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of  a  most  melancholy  circunutanoe), 
— arising  from  the  alesellers  in  town  keeping  open  their  doore  and  receiving 
company  during  the  whole  hours  of  the  night,  and  even  on  Sundays ;  the 
Ma^trates  and  Council  therefore  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  exert  their 
authority  for  the  suppression  of  these  evils :  and,  first,  they  have  resolved  that 
o  licence  for  selling  ale  will  be  granted  to  any  person  this  year  in  this  town  and 
berties,  unless  he  or  she  shall  produce  a  certificate  of  his  or  her  good  character, 
vigned  at  least  by  two  of  his  or  hec  nearest  and  most  respectable  neighbours ; 
second,  the  Magistrates  and  Council  find  it  necessary  to  enact,  and  it  is  accordingly 
hereby  enacted,  that  from  this  date  no  person  selling  ale,  Ac.  (except  innkeepers 
having  accommodation  for  travellers),  shall  on  any  account  have  company  in 
thedr  bouses  beyond  eleven  o'clock  at  night  at  furthest,  and  on  no  account  on 
finnday  during  divine  service.'  It  was  ordained,  further,  that  offenders  should  be 
severely  fined,  and  deprived  of  their  licence.'  These  enactments  by  the  Magistrate! 
of  Arbroath  were  an  almost  exact  anticipation  of  the  statutes  which  now  regulate 
public-houses  in  Scotland. 

As  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  the  consumption  of  liquors,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  1801  the  Town  Council  petitioned  Parliament  to  prevent  the  distillation  of  grain 
for  twelve  months,  owing  to  the  scarcity  which  had  existed  for  two  years,  and  the 
consequent  sufferings  of  the  poor.  A  like  resolution  was  come  to  iu  December 
1616,  when  the  country  was  sufi'ering  from  the  collapse  of  trade  that  followed  the 
termination  of  the  war.  In  1813  the  Council  adopted  a  petition  to  Parliament 
against  the  proposal  to  impose  a  protective  duty  on  the  importation  of  com.  It 
pointed  out  that  agriculture  was  flourishing,  that  it  stood  in  need  of  no  such 
rutection ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  commerce  and  manufactures  were  not  in  a 
•atisfactory  state,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  prices,  '  the  labouring  and 
industrious  workman  could  hardly  earn  as  much  as  keep  himself  and  his  family 
m  absolute  starvation.'  This  was  the  first  of  a  long  and  consistent  series  of 
resolutions  by  the  Council  and  the  community  in  opposition  to  the  Com  Laws, 
ending  in  1846  in  public  rejoicings  on  their  abolition,  and  in  an  address  of  gratitude 
to  8ir  Robert  Feel.  One  of  the  foremost  of  the  local  free  traders  was  the  late  Mr 
George  Canning,  who  by  voice  and  pen  had  eloquently  denounced  the  protective 
doUea  on  corn  long  before  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. 

Ahhoogh  opjxwing  the  corn  laws,  the  Council  saw  no  impropriety  in  interfering 
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in  some  other  renpects  with  the  free  coarse  of  trade.      The  Incorporated  Tnutat, 
zealous  enough  in  maintaining  their  owii  trade  privileges,  had  in   1799  lic^n  toj 
purchase  coal  u  it  was  brought  into  the  harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  it.  I 
The  Council  prohibited  them  from  purchasing  more  than  was  sufficient  to  supply  I 
their  own  members.     The  prohibition  was  on  the  ground  that  an  effect  of  the  tnda  < 
buying  up  the  coal  was  to  raise  prices,  and  to  cause  inconvenience  to  people  both  to 
town  and  country.      A  resolution  of  a  similar  character  was  come  to  in  1814  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  fish.     It  was  represented  that  on  the  arrival  of  north-country 
boats  their  cargoes  were   bought  by  wholesale  detvlers,    '  to  the  greitt   injury  of 
the  inhabitants,'       The  oompetition  of  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  perhi^M  slio 
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the   resort   of   the   boats   to   the   port,  were  stopped  by  an  order  of  the  Co 
prohibiting  the  tishermen  from  selling  to  the  dealers  for  forty-eight  houra 
they  had  by  bell  intimated  their  arrival. 

The  improvements  which  were  Ijejng  made  in  High  Street.  8«gK««ted  U<  a  imni^ 
of  the  burgesses  the  desirability  of  a  new  Town  House  l)eiug  eitwti'd,  and  Pinvost 
ilay  brought  the  matter  before  the  Council  in  January  1607.  That  body  appro^vd 
of  the  proposal,  and  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  which  (1  ■  •  '  '  '  .r* 
poration  bought  the  old  Town  House  for  JB800.      The  ground  ou  "n 

House  was  built  had  been  acquired  for  a  body  of  subscribers,  who  wero  to  erttet 
upon  it  a  coffee-room  and  library  ;  but  the  subscribers  accepted  inatend  thaoArW 
accommodation  ou  the  second  floor  of  the  Guildry  Buildings.  Tfa«  tuvotioa  of  (k> 
Town  House — containing  a  Town  Uall,  Council  Cbaoibar,  offices,  CoiuVhosM,  aad 
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prison — was  proceeded  with  in  1803,  from  plana  by  Mr  Logan,  architect,  and 
at  an  estimated  expense  of  two  thousand  guineas.  Scott  makes  allusions  to  the 
Town  House  in  'The  Antiquary.'  In  the  novel  it  is  described  as  the  'new 
OoQDcil  House,' — a  description  that  is  historically  correct,  for  it  was  built  only 
year  or  two  before  the  time  to  which  the  incidents  in  the  novel  refer.  In 
1844  the  architectural  features  of  the  building  underwent  a  little  modification. 
[The  aooeas  to  it,  like  that  to  the  first  Town  House  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
waa  originally  by  an  outside  stair.  The  stair  was  taken  down,  and  the  Mring 
connecting  the  edifice  with  the  Ouildry  Buildings  was  added  about  the  same 
time.  When  the  alterations  were  being  made,  it  was  contemplated  to  convert  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Town  House  into  shops ;  but  a  public  meeting  of  the  burgesses 
had  the  good  taste  to  veto  that  proposal,  and  it  was  not  carried  out. 

The  part  of  the  Town  House  that  was  made  a  jail  continued  to  he  so  used  till 

the  erection  of  a  new  prison  in  Gnivescnd.     In  the  older  buildings  which  had  been 

occupied  by  the  Corporation,  as  well  as  in  the  present  Town  House,  the  municipal 

^Kbusiness  of  the  town  was  transacted  in  the  premises  that  were  used  al.so  for  the 

^■detention  and  punishment  of  offenders.       This  was  an  arrangement  that  was  very 

^Beommon  in  the  Scottish  burghs.     The  first  prisoner  committed  to  the  prison  in  the 

^^new  Town  House  waa  a  certain  Tibbie  Hall,  whose  ofience  was  that  she  had  been  a 

ringleader  in  a  mob  of  women  who  were  opposing  the  king's  press-gang.     A  culprit 

of  »  different  kind  was  be  who,  not  long  afterwards,  being  convicted  of  a  serious 

crime,  was  lashed  at  the  cart-tail  from  the  Town  House  to  Tower  Nook  and  back  : 

be  was  the  last  oflfender  who  suffered  in  that  way  in  Arbroath. 

^B       A  few  years  after  the  building  of  the  Town  House,  a  work  of  much  more 

^^Importauce  than   it,  and   partly  carrietl  on  in  the  burgh,  waa  begun.     This  was 

1^       the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Bell  or  Inchcape  Rock.      A  great  storm, 

^■involring  many  shipwrecks,  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  December  1799,  directed 

^Ppublio  attention  to  the  desirability  of  erecting  some  kind  of  beacon  on  this  dangerous 

^P  rsef.     Upwards  of  seventy  vessels  were  wrecked  at  that  time  on  the  north-east 

coast,  and  many  of  the  crews  were  lost.     Five  vessels  were  wrecked  at  Arbroath, 

and  of  these  the  crews  of  two  perished.     The  John  Caird,  of  Arbroath,  was  wrecked 

at  Bervie,  and  her  crew,  seven  in  number,  were  drowned.     The  whole  of  the  wrecks 

were  uttributed  to  the  well-founded  dread  which  mariners  had  of  the  unbeaconed 

Inoboape  Eeef.     But  for  fear  of  the  danger  that  lay  in  their  way,  they  could  have 

ran  for  shelter  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  ;  and  two  of  them  in  attempting  to  do  so 

I  were  broken  to  pieces  on  the  Bell  Rock.  The  most  memorable  wreck  that  had 
taken  {ilace  on  the  Rock  was  that  of  the  York  74-gun  ship,  which  was  lost  upon 
It  with  all  her  crew.  The  scheme  of  erecting  a  lighthouse  having  been  taken 
Up  by  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights,  their  engineer,  Mr  Robert 
Bterenson,  made  a  survey  of  the  rock  in  1800.  He  found  many  traces  of  wreck 
npen  it,  including,  in  that  military  age,  a  considerable  number  of  warlike  weapons, 
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probably  from  the  wreck  of  the  York,  and  a  silver  aboe-baokle.  Ia  160S 
Convention  of  Burghs  was  moved  by  Provost  Duncan,  and  agreed,  t»  tek» 
subject  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  Lnchcape  Rock  into  ita  aeriou  oouidentl 
la  the  following  year  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  to  eaiable  \hb  ( 
miasiouere  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse ;  bat  it  wag  loat  in 
Ilouse  of   Lords.      Two  years  afterwards  it  appears  to  have  been  still  It 
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BMMsary  to  satisfy  some  objectors  as  to  the  neoeaaity  of  tlie 
In  Novnmber   1800  the  Town  Coanoil  of  Arbroath  received  a  letter 
OaninghMn,  secretary  to  the  Northern  Lights  Comnits6ion<>rs,  stating 
intended  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  aid  in  erecting  a  lighthouse  on  the 
and  r«H|uesting  authentic  information  of  the  accidents  which  bad  recently  I 
how  fiir  a  lighthouse  would  have  prevented  such  accidents;  and  in  general, ': 
a  light  would  prove  beoeScial  to  the  oomnorcial  interests  of  the*  caontry.'j 
Council  apiK>int«d  a  oommittee  to  procure  the  required  information.      At 
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Mr  Stevenson's  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  erecting  a  durable  lighthouse  on 
the  rock  having  been  fortified  by  that  of  Mr  John  Rennie,  C.E.,  an  Act  of  Ftu'lia- 
ment  authorizing  the  undertaking  was  passed  in  1806,  and  operations  were 
bfigun  in  1807.  When  the  Commissioners'  vessel  the  Pharos  sailed  for  her 
station  at  the  Bell  Bock  at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  she  was  on  9th  July 
1807  met  by  a  committee  from  Arbroath,  consisting  of  David  Balfour,  Andrew 
Duncan,  David  Cargill,  John  Fleming,  and  William  Kidd,  shipmasters  and 
merchants,  who  had  been  invited  as  being  familiar  with  the  coast.  The  lighthouse 
is  a  circular  tower.  It  is  on  the  principle,  improved  by  Mr  Stevenson,  of  Smeaton's 
work  on  the  Eddystone  Rock,  but  the  erection  was  a  task  of  greater  difficulty  than 
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it  earlier  enterprise.     The  rock  is  exposed  only  for  a  short  time  at  low  water, 
1(1  as  it  is  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Arbroath,  the  nearest  land,  the  task 
building  the  lighthouse  upon  it  was  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.     The  lower 
irsee  of  the  tower  are  of  granite,  obtained  from  Aberdeenshire  quarries ;  the 
Bmainder  of  the  tower,  up  to  the  cornice,  is  of  stones  from  Mylnfield  quarries,  near 
Dundee.     These  were  prepared   in   a  workyard    in  Lndyloan,  Arbroath,  in  com- 
memoration of  which  a  lane  adjoining  Ladyloan  Parish  Church  has  within  recent 
L^ears  been  named  after  the  Bell  Rock.    The  atones  for  the  cornice  and  the  parapet 
^H(  the  light-room  are  of  the  liver  rock  of  Craigleith  quarry,  and  were  prepared  in  a 
^Hnrd  at  Oreenside,  Edinburgh.    The  foundation-stone  of  the  lighthouse  was  laid  on 
^^unday,  10th  July  1808,  with  masonic  honours.     A  barrack-house  for  the  reception 
ol  the  workmen  had  been  placed  upon  a  temporary  wooden  erection.     It  wus  only 
in  summer  that  the  work  could  be  proceeded  with,  and  even  then  it  was  attended 
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with  frequent  perils.  Only  two  lives,  however,  were  lost  in  the  ooarta  of  tbt 
operations.  Whilst  the  work  was  going  on,  many  were  sceptical  as  to  wbetber  it 
would  ever  be  completed,  or,  if  completed,  whether  anybody  would  be  got  to  ventare 
his  life  in  the  lighthouse.  From  the  first  the  Magistrateci  of  Arbroath  had  shovTk 
great  friendliness  to  the  work,  and  a  berth  in  the  harbour  was  given  to  the  light' 
house  service.  On  the  invitation  of  Mr  Stevenson,  the  Bock  was  visited  on  3rd 
July  1810  by  Provost  Airth,  ex-Provosts  Balfour  and  Milne,  Bailies  Dunoan, 
Fleming,  Andson,  Wightman,  and  Kid,  together  with  Mr  Colvill,  Town  Clerk, 
Messrs  Bruce,  Bell,  Balfour,  Johnston,  Christie,  and  Lindsay.  The  lighthoate  via 
completed  in  the  beginning  of  1811  ;  and  the  light  was  exhibited  for  the  first  tiate 
on  the  night  of  the  let  February  in  that  year.  The  tower  is  100  feet  in  height,— 
or,  with  the  light-room,  116  feet, — 42  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  15  »t  the 
top.  It  contains  six  apartments,  including  the  light-room,  which  from  the  first  has 
been  supplied  with  the  best  apparatus.  The  light  is  a  revolving  red  and  whita 
light.  The  tower  is  supplied  with  two  large  bells,  which  in  foggy  w«»thMr  V9 
constantly  tolled  night  and  day,  by  the  same  machinery  that  moves  the  li^ts,  so 
that  the  traditionary  warning  bell  of  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrotbock  has  on  the  rock 
a  literal  and  noble  successor.  At  Arbroath  there  is  a  signal  tower  for  the  light- 
house, fifty  feet  in  height,  with  8torehouse.s  and  houses  for  those  of  the  ke^Mia 
whose  turn  it  is  to  be  on  shore,  and  the  families  of  the  keepers.  The  signal  towtr 
with  its  connected  buildings  was  completed  in  1813.  Including  these  buildings  on 
shore,  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  cost  £61,331  9b.  2d.,i — not  a  large  sum  to  b« 
spent  on  a  work  so  beneficent.  Terrible  storms  often  rage  around  tite  lighthoose,  ud 
even  in  a  summer  storm  the  sea  spray  has  been  known  to  be  dashed  up  aa  high  aa 
the  lantern  ,-  but  during  all  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  light  waa  &nt 
exhibited,  only  one  or  two  small  vessels  have  stranded  upon  the  Lnohoape  Boek, 
and  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  visited  the  lighthonaa  b 
1814,  gave  expression  to  his  estimate  of  its  value  in  the  lines  which  he  wrote  in 

the  visitors'  book : 

'  Far  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
O'er  these  wild  shelTM  toy  watch  I  keep, 
A  ruddy  gem  of  ohwDgefol  light 
Bound  on  the  duaky  brow  of  uight. 
The  ■eunan  bidi  my  lustre  hMl, 
And  Mxuiia  to  strike  hii  ttm'roui  mIL' 

From  the  time  it  was  first  lighted  until  the  night  of  Saturday,  5ih  A|»fl 
1890,  the  Bell  Rock  light  bad  never  failed  to  send  out  it«  i'  '  ignal  to  the 

mariner.      As  an  additional  warning  during  foggy  weather .  uiid  mHt  ia 

1890  been  fitted  up  on  the  lighthouse  a  cotton-powder  explosive  ngnal,  nndar  tba 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights.      The  signal  waa  lint  bntMglit 
into  ordinary  use  on  17th  March.     On  the  night  of  Saturday,  &th  April,  tiaera  ' 
>  Bobert  Stevenwm'i  Aoooimt  of  the  Jlell  Bock  lighttUMtne.     EOiteh.  IBM 
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by  aooident  a  prematare  explosion,  which  had  the  effect  of  doing  conmderable 
damage  to  the  lantern  or  light-room,  the  glass  being  blown  out.  The  light 
•pparatiu  was  not  much  damaged,  and  only  one  of  the  keepers  was  injured,  and 
that  but  slightly.  £ut  the  explosion  extinguished  the  light,  and  the  lighthouse 
remained  dark  until  the  evening  of  Sunday,  13th  April,  by  which  time  the  lantern 
luul  been  repaired.     Since  then  there  has  been  no  accident. 

In  his  '  Memorials  of  Angus  and  Meams,'  Jervise  states  that  '  one  horse,  the 
property  of  James  Craw,  a  labourer  in  Arbroath,  is  believed  to  have  drawn  the 
entire  materials  required  for  the  building.  This  animal  latterly  became  a  pensioner 
of  the  Lighthouse  Commissioners,  and  was  sent  by  them  to  graze  on  the  island  of 
Inchkeitb,  where  it  died  of  old  age  in  1813.'  '  Bassey '  was  the  name  of  the  Bell 
Rock  horse.  Its  bones  found  a  place  in  the  museum  of  Dr  John  Barclay,  an 
eminent  anatomist,  by  whom  the  skeleton  was  bequeathed  to  the  Roysd  College 
of  Surgeons,  who  placed  it  in  their  museum  in  Edinburgh. 

A  lifeboat  has  been  stationed  at  Arbroath  for  upwards  of  a  century.  For 
many  years  the  station  has  been  under  the  management  of  the  Royal  National 
Lifeboat  Institution.  In  November  1838  some  gentlemen  of  Arbroath  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  an  ever  memorable  and  heroic  rescue  at  sea,  by  presenting 
Oraoe  Darling  with  a  locket,  chastely  wrought  in  gold,  and  inscribed  :  '  To  Miss 
Grace  H.  Darling,  from  a  few  gentlemen  of  Arbroath,  to  mark  their  sense  of 
her  brave  conduct  on  7tb  September  1838.' 

In  1807,  Mr  Hay  being  provost  at  the  time,  the  Town  Council,  on  2nd  July, 
passed  this  self-denying  ordinance:  'The  Council,  considering  that  there  are  now 
mK&y  public  works  in  agitation,  the  execution  of  which  will  require  considerable 
sums  of  money,  so  that  it  is  proper  to  retrench  as  much  as  possible  the  expenditure ; 
with  this  view  they  agree  that  in  future  the  dinners  usually  given  at  the  election 
of  the  magistracy  shall  be  entirely  discontinued,  which  will  be  a  considerable 
annual  saving  in  favour  of  the  town.' 

The  Council  adhered  to  this  virtuous  course  for  only  four  years.  On  the  eve  of 
the  election  in  1811  they  resolved  thus:  'When  it  is  considered  that  much  time 
and  labour  are  bestowed  by  the  Magistrates  and  Council  on  the  affairs  of  the 
burgh,  without  any  consideration  whatever,  and  as  the  town's  affairs  axe  now  in  a 
▼ery  flourishing  state,  it  has  rather  a  singular  appearance  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  those  concerned  in  the  election  should  not  have  a  convivial  meeting  on 
the  election  of  the  magistracy  :  Resolved,  therefore,  that  there  shall  be  a  dinner  at 
the  election  of  the  Magistrates  annually,  to  be  defrayed  from  the  town's  funds,  but 
_to  be  strictly  contined  to  the  members  of  Council,  and  those  deacons  and  others 
kviug  an  immediate  connection  with  the  election,  together  with  the  retiring  dean 
guild  and  convener,  as  well  as  the  Established  clergymen  in  the  town,  the  rector 

the  teachers  of  English  and  writing  in  the  public  school.' 

ThflM  annual  feasts,  paid  out  of  the  common  good  of  the  burgh,   were  an 
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indieation,  small  but  eufflciently  accurate,  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  much  of  the 
corporate  property  waa  frittered  away  in  every  burgh  in  Scotland.  A  great  deal 
of  corruption  had  long  existed  in  the  management  of  burghal  affairs.  For  this  the 
dose  character  of  the  Town  Council  was  directly  responsible.  By  the  ancient 
constitutions  of  the  burghs,  the  Magistrates  and  Councils  were  elected  annually  by 
the  free  suffrage  of  the  burgesses  j  but  by  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  1469 
and  1474,  the  system  of  self-election  was  introduced.  So  early  as  the  reign  of 
Cliarles  II.,  the  attention  of  Qovemment  was  directed  to  the  scandalous  abuses 
arising  from  the  close  system  of  election.  In  1684  a  royal  commission  was  issued 
for  inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  the  burghs,  which,  originally  centres  of  liberty,  had 
through  corporate  mismanagement  become  sources  of  social  corruption.  The 
commission  was  issued  by  the  king  on  the  ground  of  its  being  understood  '  that 
in  many  of  our  royal  burghs  the  common  property  and  revenues  have,  by  the 
magistrates  for  the  time,  been  either  profusely  dilapidated  or  privately  peculated.' 
Reference  was  made  to  debts  having  been  contracted  without  necessity ;  to  their 
remaining  unpaid,  notwithstanding  that  grants  had  been  given  by  the  Crown  for 
paying  them  ;  and  to  self-interested  motives  which  led  factions  in  the  burghs  to  get 
themselves  elected  to  the  magistracy.  The  object  of  this  royal  commission  was  to 
bring  corrupt  administration  to  an  end,  through  a  strict  account  being  required 
from  the  magistrates  of  the  management  of  burgh  property.  But  that  object  was 
not  then  attained.  In  1693  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  an  Act  directed  against 
maladministration  by  burgh  magistrates ;  and  in  the  following  year  another  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  granted  by  the  Crown.  Three  years  before  the  date  of  this 
commission  Lord  Provost  Anderson  of  Glasgow,  in  a  supplication  presented  to  the 
Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  stated  '  that  of  late  the  burgh  is  become  altogether 
incapable  of  subsistence,  in  regard  of  the  heavy  burdens  that  lie  thereupon, 
occasioned  by  the  vast  sums  that  have  been  borrowed  by  the  late  magistrates, 
suid  the  misapplying  and  dilapidation  of  the  town's  patrimony.'  What  with  the 
mismanagement  of  their  corporate  property,  and  the  decay  of  their  trade  which 
took  place  during  the  forty  or  fifty  years  succeeding  the  Union,  sffairs  in  the  burghs 
fell  into  a  very  depressed  state  ;  with  the  revival  of  trade,  and  the  inspiration  of  a 
more  vigorous  life,  a  demand  for  reform  arose.  A  Burgh  Reform  Bill  was  promoted 
in  1789.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  those  who  had  charge  of  it  drew  up  a  paper, 
entitled  '  A  Substance  of  Grievances  as  now  exhibited  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Reform  Bill  against  the  Magistrates  of  Al^rbrothock.'  This  paper  was  transmitted 
to  the  burgh  by  the  Convention  of  Burghs,  and  the  Town  Council  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  it  It  was  at  the  time  that  they  were  in  difficulties  with 
their  creditors. 

In  the  year  of  this  first  and  abortive  Reform  Bill,  an  order  was  made  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  an  account  of  all  lands  and  other  heritable  property  sold, 
feued,  or  alienated  by  the  magistrates  of  burghs  since  the  Union.      The  order  was 
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daly  obeyed  bj  all  the  burghs  except  those  of  Fortrose,  Pittenweem,  and  Lochmaben ; 
and  a  Parliamentary  committee  in  1793  reported  that,  in  the  whole  of  the  aliena- 
tions since  the  Union,  'there  did  not  appear  above  one  hundred  instances  where 
the  property  was  sold  by  public  sale.'  The  same  report  bears:  'Glasgow  and 
Arbroath  appear  to  have  contracted  very  considerable  debts,  by  several  Acts  of 
Geo.  I.  and  II.  and  27  Geo.  III.  cap.  46,  imposing  and  continuing  a  duty  of  two 
penoiee  on  the  pint  of  ale  for  payment  of  these  debts,  and  other  purposes.'  It 
appears  from  the  report  and  its  appendices  that  the  groes  revenue  of  the  burgh  of 
Arbroath  for  the  year  1788  was  £864  Is.  7i4fd.  The  sums  collected  for  ten  years 
by  anesBment  on  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  £802  168.  8d. ;  the  amount  of  the 
land  tax  for  the  same  period  was  £436  13s.  4d.  ;  and  the  balance  was  the  sum 
collected  over  and  above  what  was  paid  to  Government^  In  most  of  the  burghs 
the  sums  collected  were  similarly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  land  tax. 

The  object  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1789  was  to  obtain  for  the  burgesses  of  the 

Yarioas  burghs  an  effectual  control  over  their  own  public  affairs  ;  but  although 

[lore  than  one  attempt  was  made  in  this  direction  in  Parliament,  the  revolutions 

ftnd    wars   in   Europe  postponed   parliamentary  and  burgh   reform  until  a  new 

generation  had  arisen. 
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EXTENDING  from  the  close  of  that  treated  of  in  the  last  chapter,  the  next 
period  of  burgh  history  may  conveniently  be  regarded  as  terminating  when 
the  Burgl)  Reform  Act  was  passed.  It  covers  about  eighteen  years.  William 
^Kid,  who  was  elected  to  the  office  at  Michaelmas  1817,  was  the  first  provost  in  this 
eriod.  He  was  succeeded  in  1820  by  James  Mamie,  who  held  office  two  years,  he 
iviog  resigned  in  September  1822.  On  Mr  Mamie's  resignation,  James  Goodall 
elected  provost,  and  he  continued  in  office  till  Michaelmas  1825.  William 
Benny  succeeded,  and  held  office  only  one  year.  On  Mr  Renny's  resignation, 
ex-Provost  Duncan  was,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Council  and  the  inhabitants, 
recalled  to  preside  at  the  Council  Board.  He  was  then  well  advanced  in  years,  but 
be  accepted  the  office,  and  discharged  its  duties  for  another  triennial  period  with  the 
pnblic  spirit  which  had  distinguished  his  previous  civic  reign.  He  died  in  1840,  in 
the  eighty -second  year  of  his  age.     James  Kay  became  provost  in  1829.     William 

'  Il«|)ort  by  Select  Cammitteo  of  tho  Houio  of  Commoiu. 
3c 
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AndsoD  fucoeeded  in  1832,  a,nd  his  wu  the  distinctioQ  ol  prwiding  over  Ute 
uiirfformod  nnd  the  first  reformed  Town  CounciiB  of  i^rbfXMth. 

The  suliject  of  '  encroachmenti '  continoed  to  occupy  a  good  deat  ol  tlw  at 
of  the  municipal  authorities.    It  was  repeatedly  reported  to  tli«  Town  Oooadl  < 
■mall  pinces  of  land  in  and  about  the  town  had  been  taken  pomiwion  of  bj  ] 
who  had  not  paid  for  thcoi.      The  Clerk  was  iostraoted  to  take  log>l 
•gainst  the  pereons  concerned ;  but  little  redreBS  was  obtained.      About 
1822  the  Town  Council  wont  to  law  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  what  it 
an  enoroaohinent  in  the  Abbey  Burying-G round.      It  sought  to  interdict 
Mr  Qlnig  from  enclosing  his  place  of  interment;  but  after  a  considerable 
boon  spent  in  the  matter,  the  Council  consented  to  the  re-erectioa  of  the  i 
railing,  which  it  had  caused  to  be  thrown  down.     The  burying-groood  aboat 
time  was  in  such  a  neglected  state,  that  the  dean  of  guild  and  the  coa^eoer  ( 
made  coiuplaiut  al>out  it  in  the  Town  CounciL   This  was  in  1827,  and,  ia  i 
of  the  action  then  taken,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  suggestion  of  tbe  Kirk-8esiioo,J 
appoint  a  committee  to  manage  the  burying-ground,  the  committee  consisting  ; 
of  the  Session  and  partly  of  the  Council.     This  arrangement  lasted  ODtil  1( 
when,  a  new  Cemetery  at   Muirlands  having  been  provided,  the  Town 
resolved  to  undertake  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Abbey  Burying-Ot 
Kirk-8ession  waiving  for  the  time,  but  at  the  same  time  reserving,  tboae 
administration  which  it  claimed  to  possess. 

About  the  year  1829  the  Town  Council  began  to  make  an  encroachment  on 
own  liccount.     It  ordered  the  gradual  demolition  of  the  Wardmill  Hill,  a  fav 
resort  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  object  of  ultimately  feuing  its  site.    The  t 
gravel  were  sold  as  ballast,  and  on  the  clay  being  reached,  the  hill  w 
brickwork.      In  this  way  it  was  in  the  end  reduced  to  a  plain  ;  and,  in 
with  tho  original  intention,  the  ground  has  been  feued.     The  bill  was  thus 
bring  revouuo  into  the  burgh  exchequer,  but  its  destruction  was  disapprov 
many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Their  jail  in  the  new  Town  House  gave  the  Magistrates  a  good  deal  of 
The  door  wa>  in  the  lobby  of  the  niunici|ial  building.     This  door  opeosd 
sinalirr  and  dimly  lighted  lobby,  in  the  ceiling  of  which  hung  a  gilded  di 
or  grifliu,  which  was  at  one  time  the  weathercock  of  the  old  steeple  of  the 
Pauiiig  the  entrance  door  were  two  dark  colls,  with  strong,  grated  doors.     U| 
were  two  rooms,  one  for  debtors  and  the  other  for  criminals.      The  system 
ditoiplin*  was  anything  but  strict.     The  debtors,  as  in  most  other  prisooa  i 
lime,  were  allowed  to  Ixig  for  alms,  by  hanging  out  a  bag  from  their  room 
low  enough  to  admit  of  money  being  dropped  into  it  by  paasen-by.     Tbe 
had  the  freedom  of  all  that  portion  of  the  building  which  was  devoted  to 
and  it  was  even  eemmon  to  allow  priaonens  to  go  out  of  doors,  on  Uietr  < 
return  in  the  eveiuug  to  be  locked  up.     This  state  of  matters  |^Te  rise  \ 
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to  laoghable  incidents.  In  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  an  old  woman 
named  Margaret  Hodge  was  imprisoned  by  the  Bakers'  Incorporation  for  an  offence 
against  their  exclusive  privileges  of  trade.  Quite  properly,  an  offender  of  this  sort 
had  all  the  liberty  which  a  prisoner  could  expect  to  have,  including  the  liberty  of 
going  at  times  to  her  own  house  during  the  day.  It  is  told  of  her  that  one  night, 
on  returning  to  jail,  finding  the  premiaes  shut  up,  so  that  she  could  not  get 
admittance,  she,  to  the  amusement  of  the  bystanders,  made  loud  complaint  of  the 
jailor,  Jamie  Mill,  declaring  that  it  was  a  shame  to  keep  a  decent  woman  oat  of  her 
bed  at  that  time  of  night ;  and  threatening,  if  she  were  not  speedily  admitted  into 
the  prison,  that  she  would  complain  to  the  provost. 

But  the  laxity  of  administration  at  the  prison  wbiS  attended  with  some  resalts 
to  the  burgh  which  were  not  amusing.  As  was  to  be  expected,  escapes  were 
freqaant,  and  the  Magistrates  were  repeatedly  required  by  aggrieved  creditors  to 
make  good  the  liabilities  of  debtors  whom  they  had  failed  to  keep  securely. 
Bever&I  of  these  cases  were  taken  into  court,  but  the  Magistrates  had  either  to  pay 
in  full  or  to  compromise  the  matter.  In  one  case  they  pleaded,  but  ineffectually, 
that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the  debt,  '  as  no  ]irudent  care  or  attention  could 
have  foreseen  the  expedient  which  the  prisoner  had  recourse  to,'  in  getting  through 
the  floor  of  the  prison,  and  effecting  his  escape.  The  sums  which  in  this  way  the 
Corporation  was  called  on  to  pay  from  time  to  time  were  considerable ;  and  in  the 
year  1819  it  occurred  to  the  Town  Council  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
make  the  prison  secure.  Tradesmen  were  accordingly  employed  for  this  purpose ; 
but  complete  security  was  not  attained,  escapes  continuing  to  take  place  with 
considerable  frequency.  On  the  occasion  of  an  escape  in  1827,  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk,  when  presiding  at  the  Circuit  Court  in  Perth,  took  notice  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Magistrates  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  prison.  The  Magistrates 
made  a  representation  on  the  subject  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  William  Rae  ;  and 
after  his  Lordship  had  instituted  inquiry  he  exculpated  them,  but  recommended  the 
dismissal  of  the  jailor,  whose  conduct,  he  said,  had  been  extremely  reprehensible. 
The  jailor  was  accordingly  dismissed.  In  1840,  on  the  appointment  of  a  County 
Prison  Board,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Magistrates  ceased 
to  have  the  management  of  the  local  prison,  save  through  representatives  sent  by 
the  Town  Council  to  the  Board.  At  the  SAme  time,  prison  assessments  began  to  be 
levied.  In  the  following  year  it  was  proposed  by  the  Qeneral  Prison  Board  for 
Bootland,  that  such  prisons  as  the  one  at  Arbroath  should  not  be  places  of  detention 
for  debtors.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Town  Council,  principally  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  civil  prisoners  to  remove  them  from  the  towns  in 
which  they  resided  and  had  their  business.  The  County  Board  took  the  same  view, 
•o  far  as  Arbroath  was  concerned  ;  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  erect  the  prison  in 
Graresend,  on  the  site  of  the  old  guard-house.  In  1862,  the  prison  of  Arbroath, 
together  with  those  of  Montrose  and  Brechin,  was  closed  by  an  order  of  the  Home 
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Secretary.  The  only  prisons  left  in  the  county  were  those  of  Dandee  and  Forfar ; 
and  the  prison  of  Forfar  is  now  only  local,  and  for  limited  detention. 

A  faint  attempt  towards  etttablishing  a  system  of  police  in  the  burgh  was  made 
in  the  year  1819.  Contribations  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  pay  four 
night  watchmen  during  the  winter  months,  the  Town  Council  undertaking  to 
provide  the  men  with  watch-coats,  rattles,  and  lanterns.  A  similar  appointment 
was  made  in  the  following  winter.  In  October  1821,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  with  the  view  of  setting  up  a  more  regular  police.  The  necessity 
for  this  was  said  to  be  the  large  number  of  vagrants  and  depredators  then  infesting 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  To  meet  the  case  of  vagrants,  there  was  an  official 
with  the  expressive  title  of  the  '  beggar-runger '  ('  rung,'  a  big  stick),  who  was  wont 
to  receive  tramps  at  the  Montrose  Road,  escort  them  through  the  town,  and  shew 
them  the  road  to  Dundee.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  1825  it  was  resolved  to 
recommend  the  Town  Council  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  local  Police  Act  for  the 
town  and  suburbs,  the  Act  to  contain  power  for  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting  the 
streets,  and  for  supplying  the  town  with  water.  This  recommendation  was  not 
given  effect  to  j  but  as  stated  (p.  340)  in  connection  with  the  transference  of  the 
management  of  the  harbour  to  the  Harbour  Trust,  the  General  Police  Act,  3  and 
4  William  IV.  cap  46,  was  adopted.  It  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  September  1836,  and  the  first  commissioners  were  elected  on  the  15th  of  the 
stune  month.  The  adoption  of  the  Act  introduced  for  the  first  time  a  regtilar 
assessment  on  the  inhabitants  for  police  purposes.  In  1838  the  assessable  rental 
for  police  purposes  was  jB2  1,100.  Soon  after  the  Police  Act  was  brought  into 
operation,  the  present  Police  Office  was  built  on  the  site  adjoining  the  prison.  The 
Act  of  King  William  remained  in  force  in  the  burgh  until  the  adoption,  on  14th 
March  1866,  of  the  General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act,  1862,  under 
which  the  Town  Council  became  the  Police  Commission.  This  Act  was  superseded 
by  the  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  which  continues  the  Town  Council  aa 
the  Commissioners  of  Police.  Although  consisting  of  the  same  persons,  the  Burgh 
Commissioners  are  administratively  a  body  distinct  from  the  Town  Council.  The 
first  Clerk  of  Police,  appointed  in  1836,  was  Alexander  Guild.  He  held  the  ofiSce 
for  a  year  or  two,  after  which  Robert  Lyon  was  appointed.  Mr  Lyon  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1847  by  David  Smith.  On  Mr  Smith's  death,  in  the  end  of 
1896,  Mr  W.  F.  Mackintosh,  who  had  for  a  few  years  been  assistant  clerk,  was, 
in  January  1 897,  apirainted  to  the  office. 

In  1825  an  important  improvement  was  introduced.  The  streets  and  houses 
were  lighted  with  gas,  a  company  having  been  formed  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  visitation  of  cholera  to  this  country,  in  1831,  was  an  event  which 
might  well  lead  local  authorities  to  urge  upon  their  constituents  the  necessity  of 
adopting  sound  sanitary  regulations.  In  Arbroath,  on  the  first  news  of  the  appear- 
ance of  cholera  in  the  country,  a  Board  of  Health  was  appointed,  and  funds  for 
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lianitary  purposes  were  placed  at  the  dispoial  of  the  Magistrates.  The  dreaded 
diaecute  broke  out  in  the  town  in  1832,  the  first  case  occurring  in  an  old  two-storey 
house  in  Market  Place,  long  ago  demolished.  By  day  and  night  the  alarmed 
inhabitants  kept  up  fires  of  flax  mats,  tar,  and  sulphur,  in  the  hope  that  by  such 
means  they  would  arrest  the  progress  of  the  plague.  A  common  place  for  these 
fires  was  at  the  top  of  Marketgate,  in  front  of  Bumside  Mill.  Valuable  furniture 
was  thrown  out  of  plague-stricken  houses  and  burned  at  the  Common.  The  town 
at  the  time  was  not  in  a  good  sanitary  state,  and  suffered  severely  from  cholera. 

In  1621,  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  the  old  hostelry  of  the  town,  being  ruinous, 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Corporation.  It  was  sold  in  1851,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
private  property. 

The  Town  Councils  of  Arbroath  and  Forfar  contemplated  a  very  considerable 
work  in  the  formation  of  a  canal  between  the  two  towns,  to  be  called  the  Strath- 
more  CanaL  The  first  survey,  which  extended  from  Arbroath  to  the  ruins  of 
Resteuneth  Priory,  was  made  in  1783,  by  Mr  Whitworth,  C.E.  The  matter  was 
more  thoroughly  gone  into  in  1817,  when,  at  the  request  of  Provost  Duncan,  Mr 
Robert  Stevenson,  the  engineer  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  made  a  survey.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  scheme  being  taken  up  then  was  the  want  of  fuel  in  Strath* 
more,  from  the  failure  of  the  peat  mosses,  and  the  great  expense  of  land  carriage. 
The  expense  of  cartage  from  Arbroath  to  Forfar  was  from  14s.  to  15a  per  ton,  and 
by  the  canal  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  7s.  Power  was  to  be  taken  to  extend  the  canal 
westward  to  Coupar-Angus,  and  eastward  to  Brechin.  At  Arbroath  it  was  to 
eommDnicate  with  the  harbour  by  means  of  a  lock.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
trade  of  the  town  would  be  much  developed  by  the  canal,  and  that  the  Magistrates 
would  be  enabled  to  extend  and  improve  the  harbour.  In  1824  the  Town  Council 
rabsoribed  jC200  for  another  survey.  In  the  following  year  they  had  a  report  from 
Mr  Stevenson  with  regard  to  a  proposal  to  form  a  railway  from  Arbroath  through 
Strathmore,  and  the  canal  scheme  then  finally  fell  out  of  sight.  A  number  of  years 
dspsed,  however,  before  the  railway  was  made,  and  meanwhile  the  roads  were  the 
only  means  of  communication.  Mail  coaches  and  stage  coaches  |>assed  through  the 
town  daily,  bringing  with  them  that  stir  which  in  those  days  helped  to  enliven 
the  towns  and  villages  that  were  situated,  like  Arbroath,  on  some  great  line  of  road. 
In  addition  to  the  coach  that  carried  his  Majesty's  mails,  the  '  Saxe  Coburg '  stage 
pMsed  by  way  of  Arbroath  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen.  Then  there 
were  the  '  New  Times,'  from  Aberdeen  to  Perth ;  the  '  Highlander,'  from  Montrose 
to  Dundee ;  and  the  '  Commercial  Traveller,'  which  ran  daily  between  Arbroath 
and  Dundee.  These  and  other  stage  coaches  supplied  the  town  with  its  principal 
means  of  communication  with  neighbouring  and  distant  places.  The  mail-coach 
driver*  and  guards  often  suffered  much  from  exposure  in  winter.  One  of  them, 
M'Osorge,  a  guard  on  the  eastern  road,  lost  his  life,  being  found  frozen  to  death 
with  the  mail  bags  round  his  neck,  in  the  great  snow-storm  of  1822-23.     The  mail 
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ex-ProTOst  Airth,  Mr  James  Goodall,  and  Mr  David  Oibaon.  The  speeches  set 
forth  the  miseries  of  the  country,  the  result  not  only  of  a  close  system  of  Govern- 
ment, but  of  the  reaction  in  trade  which  followed  on  the  termination  of  the  Ion;; 
war.  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  demanding  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  pledging  the  meeting  '  to  obstruct  the  election  of  any  candidate  for  a  seat  in 
Parliament  who  should  not  engage,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  to  promote  the 
great  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  an  immediate  abolition  of  existing 
abases.'  > 

These  resolutions  were  followed  up  in  1820  by  the  Arbroath  Corporation  voting 
for  Mr  Joseph  Hume,  when  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for  the 
district  of  burghs.  The  contest  was  between  Mr  Hume  and  Mr  Mitchell.  The 
latter  having  challenged  the  vote  of  the  Arbroath  commissioner,  the  Town  Clerk 
yna  summoned  to  London  to  produce  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  Town's  charter  and  the  Council  minutes.  He  was  accompanied  by  Provost 
Kid ;  and  the  validity  of  the  vote,  which  appears  to  have  been  disputed  on  very 
■lender  grounds,  was  admitted,  Mr  Home  accordingly  taking  his  seat  in  the  House, 
A  few  years  after  tluB,  Mr  Hume  temporarily  retired  from  the  representation  of 
the  burghs,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Horatio  Ross  of  Rossie. 

In  the  exciting  years  1830  and  1831,  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
frequently  considered  by  the  Council  and  by  public  meetings  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  was  celebrated  by  a  'jubilee'  dinner  on 
I6tb  August  of  that  year.  The  day  was  observed  with  great  public  rejoicings,  in 
which  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  country  district  largely  took  part. 

At  the  first  election  for  the  burghs  to  the  Reformed  Parliament,  the  election 
taking  place  in  December  1832,  Mr  Ross  was  opposed  by  Mr  Patrick  Chalmers 
of  Aldbar,  who  also  was  a  Liberal,  when  Mr  Ross  was  returned  by  801  votes, 
against  539  for  Mr  Chalmers.  In  Arbroath  there  were  at  that  time  472  registered 
elector*,  who  in  the  election  were  thus  accounted  for :  Voted  for  Roes,  228 ;  for 
Chalmers,  19&  ;  did  not  vote,  34  j  absent  by  indisposition,  2 ;  did  not  vote  in  con- 
sequence of  removal  from  premises  registered  upon,  3 ;  paired  oS,  2  ;  rejected  by 
refusal  to  take  oaths,  5  ;  removal  from  Arbroath,  1  ;  appeared  after  close  of  poll,  2. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  movement  for  the  reform  of  Parliament  there  went 

a  movement  for  tlie  reform  of  the  burghs.  In  February  1817,  Mr  Hay  proposed 
motion  on  this  subject  in  the  Town  Council.  The  object  sought  was  to  do  away 
with  the  system  of  self-election.  The  motion  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  in 
the  month  of  May  brought  up  a  long  report.  The  committee  was  very  decidedly 
in  favour  of  popular  representation.  '  In  our  burgh,'  the  repoit  stated,  '  the  great 
mass  of  burgesses  feel  little,  if  any,  interest  in  public  affairs,  from  the  management 
of  which  they  are  entirely  excluded  ;  and  the  natural  consequence  arising  from  all 
exclusive  regulations  is,  that  it  produces  upon  those  whom  it  affects  not  merely 
>  rrootedinp  ia  Arbroath  for  obtaining-  a  Ueform  in  Farliuuent,    (Arfaioath,  1817.) 
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bat  very  oftoi  positiTe  bostilitjr.'      Publicity  in  the  ttsiUMtiaa  of 
mmakafal  bwiaaM  waa  dend«nted  bj  the  oaaunittoc^  who  uked  tike 
'  Wkai  vaa  tbe  caae  in  oar  ovn  bargfa  in  Comer  timea,  vlien  nn  <MUh  ef  eeefwy  J 
wee  impoaed  open  ewerj  aanber  of  Coaneil  T  Tlw  pablio  interest  vaa  eoaaproaiiMd|| 
and  held  to  be  of  minor  importaaee  to  Um  aelfith  parpoeei  of  prirste  advaDtagai'l 
Tbe  practical   aaggeatMnn  nade  hj  the  eommittee   were,   that  the  system 
permitting  the  popolar  bodies  in  the  bargh — ^^he  Gaildry  &nd  tbe  Inoorpoimteii 
Trades — to  niwitinat»  a  certain  nomber  of  pecaooa  whom  the  Cooucil  shoold  elec^J 
to  tta  meobenfa^  sfaoald  be  revived.    An  appKeatioD  waa  made  to  the  Oonvant 
off  Borgba  to  alter  tbe  aett  of  tbe  borgfa,  so  as  to  give  efiect  to  the 
reform  ;    and   tbe   Convention  on   12th  Jalj   1821 — Provoet  Mamie  and  BaQill 
Anderson  being  present  aa  representing  the  bargh — passed  an  Act  giving  effsot  m 
the  main  to  the  petition  of  tbe  bargb.      The  Act  did  not  pass,  however,  will 
dissent.     The  commissioner  for  Aberdeen  dissented,  '  as  considering  it  to  be  : 
and  anconstitutional  in  the  Convention  to  innovate  or  alter  the  sett  of  a  rojal 
borgfa  in  aoj  circamstances  whatever,  and  the  commissioner  for  Perth  disseatadj 
because  the  alteration  was  not  in  precise  conformity  to  what  was  asked  bj  tha^ 
petitioners.'  *     Bj  the  alteration  agreed  upon  the  Gnildry  and  the  Trades  acquired 
the  right  to  nominate  four  members  of  Council  each  year,  the  Cooncil  eleotiog  twOj 
of  those  so  nominated.     They  thus  obtained  a  concession  similar  to  the  one  whkfcj 
was  aimed  at  by  them,  and  partially  granted,  towards  the  dose  of  the  eJ^tettfc'j 
century. 

Mr  Joseph  Hume  had  an  opportunity  in  1827  of  expressing  his  opinion  on  ths 
municipal  condition  of  Arbroath,  and  on  the  general  question  of  the  rprrT'ntr*^j 
of  the  public  in  local  governing  bodies.      The  opportunity  waa  preaentad  thraof^i 
the  Magistrates  applying  to  him  to  use  his  influence  in  Parliament  to  obtaia  %\ 
renewal  of  tbe  tax  on  ale.      Mr  Hume,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Town  OiMadl^ll 
pointed  out  that  there  was  great  reluctance  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  oonthina  < 
this  taxing  power  to  self-elected  magistrates.      He  suggested  that  the  Magiatraf 
should  call  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  consider  the  matter,  and  i 
'  I  know  no  Corporation  which  is  better  able  to  make  that  appeal  with  coofids 
of  support  from  their  constituents  than  tbe  Magistrates  and  Council  of  Arbroath 
Taxation  and  representation  \&  one  of  the  maxims  1  have  laid  duwn  for  mj 
since  first  I  took  a  part  in  public  business ;  and  as  the  Council  of  their  own 
adniittud   members   from    the  trades  and  merchants  (who  form  the  balk  of  the 
community  who  pay  taxes)  into  Council,  the  proceeding  I  suggest  woald  oaljr  bs 
in  accordance  with  that  principle.'     Mr  Hume  went  on  to  say  :  *I  am  |>raad  to  b*l 
the  representative  of  Arbroath,  and  am  anxious  to  see  it  take  the  lead  in  Qheoll 
measures.'     The  Town  Council,  however,  did  not  follow  Mr  Hame'a  advk*  ss  ta 
consulting  the  inhabitants.     In  1828  they  obtained  a  renewal  ol  tba  Twepeuf 
■  MinoolUay  of  Souttith  Uut^h  K«eor<l  Society,  p.  984. 
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Act,  as  it  WAS  called,  for  twenty-one  years.  The  Harbour  Bill  in  1836  was 
threatened  with  opposition  if  the  Council  did  not  surrender  this  tax,  which  the 
inhabitants  generally  thought  they  should  have  done,  seeing  that  the  comnionity 
had  agreed  to  assess  themselves  for  police  purposes.  The  Town  Coanoil,  however, 
resolved  to  maintain  the  tax;  and  it  continued  in  operation  till  1849,  when  it 
finally  ceased. 

Before  the  Burgh  Reform  Act  was  passed,  the  Town  Council  gave  other  proof 
of  its  interest  in  popular  election  than  that  which  was  seen  in  the  concession  to  the 
Ouildty  and  Incorporated  Trades.    Prior  to  the  ordinary  election  in  1831,  a  number 
of  members  resigned,  and  the  Council,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  William  Renny,  resolved 
to  aak  the  burgesses  to  nominate  to  the  vacancies.    The  first  election  of  Councillors 
Ltmder  the  Reform  Act  took  place  on  5th  November  1833,  the  period  of  election 
having  been  changed  by  the  Act  to  the  first  Tuesday  of  that  month  from  the  term 
of  Michaelmafi,  the  time  at  which  elections  in  the  Scottish  burghs  had  for  centuries 
rtaken  place.     The  number  of  councillors  was  fixed  by  the  Act  at  seventeen,  being 
the  smallest  number  allowed  by  the  sett  of  the  burgh.      The  seventeen  chosen  by 
•  the  ten-pound '  electors  were  the  following,  in  the  order  of  voting :    William 
Andson,  merchant ;  Robert  Allan,  merchant ;  James  Qoodall,  Peaaiehill ;  James 
Walker,    merchant ;    Patrick    Wilson,    bookseller ;    James    Kirkland,    merchant  j 
George   Kidd,   ropemaker ;    Robert  Gordon,  merchant ;    David   Faterson,   manu- 
facturer ;    James  Gibson,  tanner ;    William  Chapel,  shipovmer ;    James  Anderson, 
Linerchant ;    Thomas  Wightman,   baker ;    David   Muir,  shipowner ;    John  Towns, 
iianufacturer ;  Andrew  Sturrock,   merchant ;   and  George  Phillip,  merchant.      A 
number  of  these  had  been  in  the  Council  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act. 
^The  Me^;istratea  were  elected  as  follows  :  William  Andson,  provost ;  Robert  Allan, 
enior  bailie ;  David  Paterson,  junior  bailie  ;  James  Walker,  treasurer ;  and  James 
Anderson,  dean  of  guild.      The  Reform  Act  allowed  only  two  bailies  to  Arbroath. 
By  the  Municipal  Elections  Act,  passed  in  1852,  the  number  of  councillors  was 
ixed  at  eighteen,  as  at  present,  and  the  number  of  bailies  was  increased  to  three. 

In  an  address  by  the  Town  Council  to  the  '  reforming  king,'  William  IV.,  on 

bi*  accession  in  1830,  there  occurred  this  bold  piece  of  posthumous  flattery  of  his 

predeoeMor  on  the  throne :  '  Endeared  as  his  Majesty  was  to  all  his  people  by  a 

of  unrivalled  glory  and  unexampled  success  in  war,  and   devoted  as  his 

ajesty  was  to  the  improvement  and  amelioi-ation  of  the  internal  policy  of  the 

itry,  the  melancholy  event  which  is  now  so  universally  deplored  cannot  but  be 

iewed  as  a  national  calamity.'     The  victories  of  Wellington  were  thus  made  to 

ct  glory  on  the  memory  of  George  IV. 
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8TATB     OF    THE     POPOLATION — HARKKTS — HIOH     8TREBT- 

Or    TBB    PBEBAOB. 


-AHUSKMENTS — A     BOHASOft 


WITH  the  development  of  the  linen  trade,  the  burgh  had  been  groiring  bto 
a  place  of  some  importance.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  oaataiy 
the  population  had  increased  to  7000,  making  more  progreas  io  the 
preceding  fifty  years  than  it  had  done  at  any  previous  time.  When  the  census  yrt» 
taken  in  1821  the  population  stood  at  8906;  and  in  1831  it  was  11,211.  As  to 
the  condition  of  the  people  generally,  it  was,  and  continues  to  be,  good  in  r«fpect 
of  house  accommodation.  The  town  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.  There  is 
thus  not  much  crowding  even  in  poor  districts.  Mr  Canning,  in  a  contribution 
which  he  made  to  the  '  New  Statistical  Account '  of  St  Vigeans  altout  1 835,  dot* 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  '  Arbroath  may  be  pronounced  as  decidedly  the  cIcMtot 
manufacturing  town  in  Scotland.' >  The  same  writer  remarks  on  the  cleuiliiMM 
and  self-respect  of  the  people  of  Arbroath,  and  on  the  healthiness  of  the  town. 
Ue  also  notices  with  commendation  the  intiuence  of  the  Total  Abstinenoa  Soekftjr, 
at  that  time  a  new  agency  in  the  town. 

The  healthiness  of  Arbroath  was  due  not  only  to  sanitary  reforms  within  iXaM, 
but  to  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Gleig,  writing  about  the  year  1790,  says:  'About  twenty  years  ago,  intermittrat 
fevers  were  very  prevalent,  particularly  during  spring  months  ;  but  since  tlw  fakodi 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  a  keen  spirit  of  agriculture,  hurt  beoi 
drained,  the  disease  has  totally  disappeai'od.'  ^ 

The  Rev.  Mr  Aitkin,  in  his  'Statistical  Account'  of  St  Vigeans,  b«an  hii 
testimony  to  the  progress  which  agriculture  liad  made.  He  notices  tjw  Ivp 
extent  of  enclosed  acreage  in  the  parish,  and  contrasts  that  with  the  ttfttd  of 
things  which  existed  in  the  year  1754,  when  'there  were  not  forty  aera,  gmrdcitf 
excepted,  enclosed.'  The  land  was  l>eing  rapidly  brought  under  cultivktioo,  aul 
rents  were  in  consequence  rising.  On  this  subject  Mr  Aitkin  saya  :  *  It  is  gwwnUly 
allowed  here  that  the  raising  of  the  rents  in  this  district  has,  an  nao, 

contributed  to  the  activity,  attention,  and  industry  of  the  fiu-n  .x- \d 

late  been  rou8<xi  from  that  torpid  and  insignificant  rank  they  formerly  bdd  io 
society,  and  are  become,  in  this   part  of   the  country,  an  aoatei  «MinriH<<.  aod 


'  New  Statutioal  Aoouuut  uf  SootUud— Forfar- 
■hin,  p.  604. 
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intelligent  set  of  men.'  Aa  yet,  however, — about  the  year  1790, — there  was  no 
great  wealth,  and  consequently  no  luxury  either  among  farmers  or  lairds.  Of  the 
latter  there  were  ten  who  were  resident  in  8t  Vigeans  pariah,  and  of  these  Mr 
Aitkin  says  :  '  One  heritor  keeps  a  two-wheeled  carriage  ;  but  there  is  not  a  four- 
wheeled  chaise  belonging  to  any  heritor  residing.'     The  same  writer  says : 


'  Tbe  farmers  g«iienUy  dress  in  a  plain  manner. 
The  oommon  colour  of  their  cliithuii  it  blue,  and 
nuuiy  of  tUem  still  wear  the  Scotch  broad  bonnet. 
The  dreas  of  a  number  of  the  men-oervanta  is  a 
Je  showj,  and  rather  superior  to  that  of  the 
tniAlea  of  the  some  rank.  Many  of  the  farmers 
I  BOW  soooiniuodated  with  good  houses,  built  of 
and  slated.     In  1764,  there  were  not  three 


farmers  in  the  parish  who  h«d  half  »  dozen  knive* 
and  forkH ;  now  these  implements  abound  in 
almost  all  their  houses.  Pew  of  them  at  that 
time  drank  tea  ;  it  is  now  common  among  people 
of  inferior  station.  In  1754,  it  was  oommon  for 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  his  servants ;  now  they  eat  in  a  separate 
room.'* 


While  this  was  the  state  of  farmers  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Arbroath 
swards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  statement  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Gleig  of 
'^Bges  and  prices  at  that  time  indicates  something  of  tbe  condition  of  the  laliouring 
daos  in  the  town  and  district : 


*  A  common  labourer  reeeiroa  from  Is,  to  Is.  2d. 
~per  day ;  the  wage*  of  a  journeyman  smith  are 
from  £5  to  £7  s-year,  with  his  victuals ;  shoe- 
makers wHl  earn  from  Gs.  to  8s.,  and  house  car- 
peQt«n>  aboQt  Ss.,  a  mason  lOs.,  a  slater  12s.,  and 
a  wearer  from  7t.  to  lOs.  per  week.  A  gardener 
has  la.  3d.  per  day  ;  bakers  have  the  same  aa 
smiths  ;  tailor,  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  day,  with  bis 
TiotoaLi.    The  common  wages  of  a  servant-maid 


is  £3;  some  reoeive  £3  10s.,  and  some  £4  per 
annum.  Be*f,  mutton,  lamb,  ve«l,  and  pork,  from 
3id.  to  Sd.  per  lb. ;  butter,  8d.  to  Ud. ;  cheese,  6«. 
per  stone ;  eggs,  3}d.  to  4id.  per  dozen ;  fowls, 
from  la.  8d.  to  Zs.  per  pair;  oatmeal.  15s.  6d.  ; 
wheat,  £1  Is. ;  barley,  from  17s  to  18b.  per  boll. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  butcher  meat,  but 
fish  scarce  and  dear;  dry  fish  imported  inboats  from 
Peterhead  uid  other  fishing  towns  in  tbe  north.'' 


P  From  the  period  reported  upon  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Gleig  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Aitkin, 
or  earlier,  the  hours  of  labour,  especially  in  towns,  were  oppressively  long,  and 
Saturday  afternoon  brought  with  it  no  break  in  the  monotonous  round  of  toil.  It 
was  common  in  Arbroath  for  weavers  to  work  fourteen  hours  daily,  and  yet  be 
unable  to  earn  more  than  a  bare  subsistence,  or  hardly  that.  But  happily  the  time 
for  working  fourteen  hours  a-day  came  to  an  end.  By  the  mill  operatives  in 
Arbroath,  as  elsewhere,  the  Ten  Hours  Act  was  hailed  as  a  great  relief ;  and  when 
weaving  came  to  be  done  in  power  loom  factories,  the  relief  extended  to  that  branch 
of  the  trade  also.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  the  working  week  in 
the  textile  trades  has  been  further  legislatively  reduced  to  fifty-six  hours.  The 
principal  result  of  these  changes  is  a  distinct  improvement  both  in  the  moral  and 
laterial  condition  of  the  people. 

Not  even  the  hard  conditions  which  prevailed  before  the  passing  of  the  Factory 
Lot  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  making  holiday  on  the  day  of  St  Thomas.     In 
rlier  times,  the  anniversary  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  burgh  had  been  a  day  of 
1  Old  Stetirtleal  Aeoount  of  SootUnd,  toL  xil.  pp.  16S-184  *  Ibid.  pp.  351, 352. 
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Njoicmg  ftnd  holiday-keeping,  and  it  haa  so  continued  long  aft«r  the  *  Saint  anJ 
Martyr '  haa,  in  the  popular  imagination,  become  very  shadowy  indeed.  Uatfl 
the  introduction  of  railways,  the  favourite  resorts  of  St  Tbomaa  ezcurooniflfti 
were  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  burgh,  Auchmithie,  Chance  Inn,  'Tlw 
Moon  '  at  Maryvell,  Ethie  haven,  the  East  auad  West  havens,  and  there  wan 
enterprising  persons  who  made  the  trip  to  the  Bell  Rock.  All  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  resorted  to  one  or  other  of  these  places  for  their  midsummer  holiday. 
Sim  Sands,  a  local  satirist,  says  :  '  Drinking  and  shooting  among  the  lover  orden, 
and  rustication  and  rural  dinners  among  the  higher  classes,  form  the  chief  enjoy- 
ment of  this  day,  and  Auld  St  Thomas'  Marketrday  has  been  so  celebrated  in 
Arbroath  for  many  centuries.'  He  adds  :  '  Long  may  it  be  so  I' '  Happily  the 
holidays — in  the  plural  now — continue  to  be  celebrated,  but  not  exactly  in  the  Aid 
fashion.  The  railways  have  introduced  a  change.  The  people  now  have  tiM 
opportunity,  which  they  readily  embrace,  of  visiting  distant  scenes  and  cities,  and 
of  spending  their  time  more  satisfactorily  than  in  shooting  and  drinking. 

St  Thomas'  Market  was  one  of  the  principal  markets  of  the  year.  It  was  bald 
on  the  Low  Common  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  at  it  there  were  coosidetsbla 
ti-ansactions  in  cattle.  Since  1846,  the  market  has  been  held  on  the  18th  or  the 
first  Saturday  thereafter ;  and  it  has  so  dwindled  away  that  it  is  of  little  mora 
importance  than  the  ordinary  weekly  market.  The  chief  markets  now  are  thov* 
held,  for  the  hiring  of  servants  and  for  general  business,  at  the  Whitsunday  aikd 
Martinmas  terms,  and  the  winter  market.  Owing  to  the  removal  terms  being  tarn 
by  law  on  28th  May  and  28th  November,  the  Magistrates  changed  the  tecB 
markets  to  these  dates,  if  a  Saturday,  or,  if  not,  the  tirst  Saturday  thereslbtr. 
The  date  of  the  winter  market  has  been  altered  from  the  last  Saturday  of  Jaanuy 
to  the  first  Saturday  of  March.  In  the  olden  time,  almost  all  the  busineas  of  tiw 
market  day  was  done  in  the  open  market,  not  in  shops.  There  wer6  'boetiflt 
stands,'  'smiths'  stands,'  '  wrigbts'  stands  of  timber  diahe«,'  '  country  aboeoMikcn' 
stands,'  'cloth  country  stands,'  and  stands  for  many  articles  of  inercliaadtB^ 
including  all  country  produce,  wool,  flax,  webs  of  cloth,  and  every  artid*  tblft 
might  be  included  in  a  chapman's  pack.' 

With  regard  to  the  weekly  market,  sundry  attempts  have  been  made  to  hold 
it  un  Thursday  uistead  of  Saturday,  and  for  some  time  it  was  so  held.  In  1780, 
on  experiment  of  that  nature  was  abandoned,  and  a  return  made  to  Satarday.  In 
1845,  there  was  a  petition  by  merchants  and  others  that  the  market  might  be  again 
appointed  for  Thursday.  The  reasons  aasigaed  were  of  a  basin«as  aod  rel^fioai 
character.  It  was  maintained  that  Thursday  would  be  more  suitable  thaa  Satordaj 
for  bank  arrangements  ;  and  that  by  the  market  being  held  on  Saturday  '  the  LordV 
day  was  often  encroached  upon,  most  revolting  soenes  ooourring  on  Sabbatb 
morning.'  With  the  prayer  of  a  similar  petition  in  18fi9  the  Town  Oooacd 
*  Sands' Poeni»—Note^  jt.  1S7.  *  ficbediUe  <tf  Land  Oiutoiai  at  Um  fiuigti, /aar  im 
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oomplied,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  the  change  to  Thuraday  waa  again 
tried ;  bat  in  con8e<)uenoe  of  the  opposition  of  the  farmers  and  com  merchants  it 
proved  a  complete  failure,  and  since  then  the  market  has  been  uninterruptedly  held 
on  Saturday. 

Until  1854  the  only  market-place  waa  the  High  Street,  in  front  of  the  Town 
Honne ;  but  in  1852  plans  for  a  spacious  Com  Exchange  and  Market  Place  were 
obtained  from  Mr  Edward,  architect,  Dundee.  The  building  was  erected  on  an 
extensive  site  behind  the  Town  House,  and  cost  £6000.  It  was  opened  for  busineaa 
on  Saturday,  2nd  June  1856.  As  a  commercial  speculation,  it  has  never  come  up 
to  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it  by  its  promoters. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  which  had  begun  to  be  made,  the  High 
Street,  now  a  very  good  street,  had  but  a  mean  appearance  previous  to  about 
the  year  1820.  Many  old  and  inferior  houses  were  still  standing,  and  the  shops 
were  diminutive,  with  small  knotted  green  giaaa  panes  in  many  of  the  windows, 
in  which  there  was  no  great  display  of  goods.  The  shop  doors  were  in  halves, 
upper  and  lower.  The  lower  was  generally  closed,  and  it  was  common  to  see 
the  shopkeeper  leaning  out  over  the  door  of  his  shop  discussing  the  newa  of  the 
day  with  his  nearest  neighbour,  who  also  would  be  leaning  over  his  door.  Business 
went  on  in  those  days  without  any  hurry  ;  and  during  meal  hours  the  doors  were 
closed  altogether,  the  customers  having  to  wait  until  the  shopkeepers  had  dined. 
The  state  of  society  in  which  this  was  possible  was  favourable  to  the  production  of 
^characters ;'  and  at  a  time  when  every  small  village  possessed  itfi  strongly  marked 
idividaality,  Arbroath  had  several  of  them.  There  were  those  who  were  of  weak 
intellect,  and  those  who  had  no  failing  of  that  nature.  In  the  latter  class  was 
Alexander  Grant,  for  forty-two  years  town's-oflBcer,  and  the  energetic  head  of  such 
police  as  the  burgh  had  in  his  time.  Grant,  before  entering  on  the  service  of  the 
Magistrates  of  Arbroath,  served  in  the  Sutherland  Fencibles.  One  of  his  many 
municipal  duties  was  to  act  as  toastmaster  when,  on  the  king's  birthday,  the 
Magistrates  assembled  in  the  Town  HaU  to  drink  his  Majesty's  health.  Grant, 
who  was  on  the  whole  disposed  to  magnify  his  ofEce,  hardly  made  it  impressive  to 
the  amused  crowd,  to  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  announcing  the  loyal  toasts  from 
the  Town  Hall  windows,  in  some  such  style  as  this  :  '  The  king  be  trunckt ! '  '  The 
qneen  be  trunckt  i '  '  All  the  royal  family  be  truncken  ! '  The  old  town-officer  has 
I  been  commemorated  in  an  'elegy'  by  Sim  Sands.'  'Deacon  Elshender'  is  another 
^^vorthy  whose  memory  has  beeji  embalmed  in  Sands'  pages.*  He  was  the  Vulcan 
^Bf  the  Abbey  Path,  and  long  the  stranger's  guide  to  the  Abbey  itself.  Elshender, 
^|br  Alextuidar,  was  a  sort  of  local  Munchausen,  and  it  is  by  his  reputation  of  that 
kind  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  He  was  the  first  who  held  the  office  of  Keeper 
of  the  Abbey  under  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 

The  High  Street  of  the  burgh  was  made  lively  on  some  other  occasions  than  the 
>  Saudt'  Poema,  pp.  40-43.  *  lUd.  pp.  4&-137.  and  Mote«. 
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we«kly  mai-ket-day.  It  occasionally  witnesaed  a  display  of  civic  pomp,  aa  in 
the  start  for  the  riding  of  the  marches.  A  more  popular  tam<oat  was  that  of  ladi 
and  InBBee,  and  of  numerous  itinerant  venders  of  apples,  on  Hallowe'en.  The 
anniversary  of  the  king's  birthday  was  the  occasion  of  a  good  deal  of  powder  being 
burned,  and  also  some  amount  of  miachief-making.  About  the  year  1816,  or  a 
little  earlier,  it  became  a  practice  to  fire  guns  in  the  streets  in  honour  of  marriages, 
but  the  Town  Council  issued  an  ordinance  against  it  The  observance  of  May-day 
was  much  more  common  in  the  olden  time  than  it  is  now.  Young  persons  of  both 
■exes  were  in  the  habit  of  going  into  the  country  to  gather  'the  may,' — primroses, 
— and  of  walking  along  the  clifls  to  engrave  their  names  on  the  Maiden  hillock  at 
the  Cove  haven.  In  connection  with  these  observances,  a  tragic  event  occurred  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  May  in  the  year  1807.  In  the  spirit  of  frolic,  a  number  of 
young  men  had  gone  to  the  house  of  a  person  who  lived  near  the  Common,  and 
commenced  a  series  of  trifling  annoyances,  by  knocking  at  the  door  and  windows 
of  the  house.  This  exasperated  the  man,  who,  with  gun  in  hand,  followed  the  lads. 
One  of  them,  George  Shepherd,  seeing  him  approaching  them,  went  up  to  him  when 
he  had  got  to  the  Shore,  and  said  that  he  surely  did  not  intend  to  shoot  any  of 
them ;  whereupon  he  raised  his  musket,  and  discharged  its  contents  into  the  breast 
of  Shepherd,  who  died  shortly  after.  The  homicide  was  tried  on  a  charge  of 
murder,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  people,  the  drama  held  a  place,  and  was  better 
supported  by  all  classes  of  the  community  than  it  is  now.  We  learn  from  an  old 
play-bill  that  '  King  Lear '  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  Arbroath  at  the  '  New 
Theatre,'  on  2l8t  May  1793.  The  production  of  the  scenes  of  the  tragedy  must 
have  been  a  considerable  effort  for  the  resources  of  the  local  stage.  The  'New 
Theatre '  was  situated  in  Commerce  Street,  in  the  tenement  in  which  there  is  at 
present  a  tobacconist's  shop.  The  house  was  built  as  a  theatre,  and  the  lessee 
about  that  time  was  a  Mr  Hamilton.  The  premises,  or  part  of  them,  were  after- 
wards converted  into  a  stable  for  the  George  Ion.  Later,  the  Trades  Hail,  now 
the  Sheriff  CourtrHouse,  was  the  usual  place  for  dramatic  repre8entation&  It 
continued  so  for  many  years,  and  under  the  management  of  'old  Ryder,'  sub- 
sequently of  Mrs  Pollock,  good  plays,  well  acted,  were  placed  upon  the  stage. 
'Rob  Roy  '  was  always  a  favourite,  and  playgoers  of  his  time  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Ryder  as  'Rob,'  and  occasionally  Mackay  in  his  original  part  as  'the 
Bailie.' 

Mention  has  been  made  several  times  in  the  course  of  this  History  of  the 
considerable  amount  of  secular  work  and  amasement  wliich  was  commonly  gone 
through  on  Sunday  in  the  olden  time.  The  news-rooms,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  were  open  on  that  day.  The  practice,  however,  was 
censured  by  the  Church.  About  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Act, 
and  for  some  years  later,  there  were  in  Arbroath  a  number  of  small  club-houses. 
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'where  working-men  met  on  Sunday  to  read  the  newapapera  and  diacuss  politios. 
The  long  hours  of  labour  which  then  prevailed  were  an  excuse  for  the  practice. 

ICoiiuected  with  the  district  of  Arbroath  there  is  an  interesting  romance  of  the 
jbeerage.  In  the  parish  church  of  Lunan  there  is  attached  to  the  pulpit  a  brazen 
support  for  a  baptismal  font,  and  likewise  to  the  precentor's  desk,  or  lectern,  a 
■andglass-stand  of  the  same  metal.  Each  of  these  articles  bears  this  inscription  : 
^Qiven  to  the  church  of  Lunan  by  Alexander  Oavin,  merchant  there,  and  Elizabeth 
J&mieeon,  his  spouse.  1733.'  A  bell,  also  belonging  to  the  church,  which  used  to 
be  mng  at  funerals,  bears  a  like  inscription.  This  Alexander  Gavin  was  for  many 
jmn  beadle  of  the  parish  of  Lunan,  an  office  which  he  added  to  his  business  as  a 
'merchant,'  or  retailer  of  groceries  and  other  provisions.  His  father,  James  Oavin, 
had  also  held  the  office  of  beadle ;  and  it  was  in  his  time  that  the  remarkable 
history  which  follows  began  : 


'  It  bftppeuol  in  the  lifetime  of  JAtues  [Gavin] 
tlutt  a  Dutch  veisel  w%a  wreokiMl  in  the  bay  of 
Loaan :  and  the  beadl?,  taUng  pitj  on  the 
deatitute  oonditioa  of  the  caataway  ilapper, 
inrited  him  to  ihare  the  boipitality  of  bia  humble 
abode.  Thia  kindly  offer  was  readily  accepted : 
and  the  aoquaintanoe  thiiK  io  strangely  formed 
resulted  in  the  marriage  of  the  Dutch  skipper 
with  the  beadle's  daughter,  Catherine  Gavin. 
Soon  thereafter  the  skipjicr,  with  his  wife,  loft 
for  Holland,  where  he  renounced  the  seafaring 
life,  and  betook  himself  to  the  less  dangerous  and 
more  lucrative  puraaita  of  oomtneroe.  After 
Catherine's  departure,  Alosajider  auocoedcd  his 
father  in  the  office  of  beadle.  He  married 
Kliiabeth  Jamieson,  and  had  a  son  named  David. 
Tbia  David  Oavin,  while  a  young  man,  was 
aritad  to  Holland  by  his  uncle  and  aunt ;  beoame 
I  coune  of  time  a  partner  in  the  business  carried 
by  the  skipper ;  and  married  his  couain,  the 
kipper's  daughter,  who,  however,  soon  thereafter 
IimL  Having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune, 
Dnvid  Gavin  returned  to  Scotland  and  purchased 
,thc  e«tat«  uf  lAngtoi),  in  Berwickshire,  as  well  as 
Dnie  other  property  ;  and  married,  in  1770,  L«dy 
ctty,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  The 
iMue  of  this  marriage  was  three  daitghten,  one 
of  whom,  Mary  Turner,  married  in  1703  the 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  waa  the  late  Dowager 


Marchioness,  and  mother  of  the  present  Marqnia 
and  of  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Alexander 
Oavin,  the  Idrk-beadle  of  Lunan,  was  thus  the 
father-in-law  of  an  Earl's  daughter,  the  grand- 
father of  a  marohioDeH,  and  the  grMt-grandfather 
of  a  marqtiis  and  a  ducheas,  whoao  family,  by  her 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  a  daughter  of  Henry  H.,  and 
thus  remote  heirs  to  the  British  throne.  Not 
many  years  ago  there  were  people  alive  in  the 
pariah  of  Lunan  who  knew  Almander  Gavin,  and 
remembered  him  after  he  had  become,  through  hia 
ton's  affluence,  independent  of  the  einohunents  of 
his  office  and  the  proGta  of  hia  shop,  sauntering 
about  dressed  in  a  long  vect  of  scarlet,  embroidered 
with  lace  of  gold,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  gold- 
headed  stalT.  It  was  after  he  reaehad  this  itato 
of  comparative  independence  that  he  presented  to 
the  parish  the  sand-glass  and  baptismal  font 
supports  and  the  boll — momoriala  of  the  duties  he 
ha<l  long  discharged,  and  acknowledgments  of  the 
kind  providence  he  had  so  strangely  experienced. 
A  solitary  tree  on  the  estate  of  Lonan,  near  by 
the  monument  of  Colonel  Blair,  marks  the  spot 
where  stood  the  oottsge  of  Alexander  Oavin,  and 
will  continue,  so  long  as  it  withstands  the  inroads 
of  decay,  to  b«  an  object  of  ipeeial  interest  to  all 
who  are  aoqnainted  with  the  facts  of  this  strange 
history." » 


'  Arhroatk  Guide,  February  22,  1862. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BUBOB   ADMIN I8TRATIOH,    1834-1899  —  POPOLATIOS  —  IMPROVKltlirrB— RAttWAT»— 

WATER   8UPPLT — PURIFICATION  OF  THK  BBOTBOOK GAB  TaASS 

— VICTORIA    PARK V0HJNTBBR8. 


MR.  ANDSON,  the  first  of  the  Reform  proTosts,  having  ootnplstod  the 
triennial  term  of  office,  Robert  Allan  was  elected  provovt  in  1836.  In 
1839  he  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Mann,  who  was  re-elected  in  1843, 
and  resigned  in  the  following  year,  when  James  Gibson  was  appointed  to  the 
provostship.  Mr  Gibson  continued  in  the  office  till  1849,  when  he  waa  lucoaedti 
by  William  Johnston,  who  held  office  for  three  years.  The  portraits  of  Provoits 
Mann  and  Johnston  are  hung  in  the  Town  Hall. 

Under  the  Municipal  Elections  Act  an  election  of  the  whole  Counoil,  instead  of 
the  usual  third,  took  place  in  November  1852.  Robert  Lyon  w&a  elected  Provost  ID 
1852  ;  J.  S.  E&plin,  Dick  Johnston,  and  John  Kidd,  bailies  ;  John  Simpson,  dean  of 
guild  ;  and  William  Sim,  treasurer,  These  were  the  first  office-bearers  in  the  Ooaacfl 
after  it  had  attained  its  full  uuniV>er  of  members,  as  at  present.  In  1865,  Jofan 
Lumgair  became  provost ;  and  Jumes  A.  Dickson  of  Woodville  followed  in  18£8.  Mr 
Lumgair  was  re-elected  in  1861,  and  again  in  1864,  holding  office  until  the  expiry  cf 
the  triennial  period  in  1867.  In  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  borjlb,  be  was 
on  28th  May  1868  entertained  to  a  public  banquet,  at  which  his  successor  ia  sffios 
presided  ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  was  presented  with  his  portrait,  which  was 
added  to  the  collection  in  the  Town  Hall,  8ind  also  with  a  silver  epergMi  Mr 
Lumgair's  successor  in  the  provostship  was  Mr  David  Corsar,  who  held  tbstiAst 
for  two  years.  At  the  election  in  1869,  which  was  the  second  that  took  place  sftor 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  householders,  local  opinion  in  regard  to  maiuci|»i 
matters  ran  high.  It  was  concentrated  principally  on  two  qaestioos — a  |iiinwsil 
to  introduce  a  water  supply,  and  a  matter  as  to  interments  on  Sundays,  a  reaolatka 
directed  against  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Town  Council.  At  a  pahlk 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  the  water  scheme  and  the  burial  resolatioo  wirs 
condemned  ;  and  at  the  succeeding  municipal  election  representattvei  wea«  cbosv 
whose  views  coincided  with  those  of  the  meeting.  After  the  eleettae,  ftmr  of  ths 
old  members  resigned  office.  A  peculiarity  of  the  election  in  1869  was,  thai  t«o 
artisans  were  returned  to  the  Council ;  and  a  third  candidate  d  that  chns  sfiOB 
afterwards  obtained  a  seat.  Arbroath  was  the  first  burgh  in  Scotland  ia  wfaidi 
working-men  were  admitted  to  membership  of  the  municipality.     The  rafijnstina 
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of  the  four  membera  of  the  Town  Council  in  1869  neoeasitatod  a  new  election  to 
fill  the  vacADcies ;  and  the  appointment  of  Magistrates  was  deferred  until  it  had 
taken  place.  The  Magistrates  wore  elected  on  29th  November,  when  Mr  James 
Muir  was  unanimously  chosen  provost  cul  interim.  In  November  1870  he  was 
re-elected  for  the  ordinary  triennial  term,  and  he  was  again  re-elected  in  1873, 
holding  office  until  1876,  when  he  retired.  George  Shield,  who  had  long  held  office 
as  a  bailie,  was  in  1876  elected  to  the  provostahip.  He  was  succeeded  in  1879  by 
Alexander  Reid,  who  was  re-elected  in  1882,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 
Provost  Reid  was  only  the  second  Provost  of  Arbroath,  so  far  as  the  records 
•how,  who  died  in  office.  On  his  death,  George  Thornton  was  elected.  He 
oontinued  in  office  till  the  ordinary  period  of  retirement  in  1886.  Alexander  D. 
Anderson  was  Provost  from  1886  to  1889,  when  George  Keith  was  elected.  Mr 
Keith  was  reelected  in  1892.  In  1895,  and  again  in  1898,  Colin  Grant  was  chosen 
Provost. 

Mr  Loneon,  Town  Clerk,  died  on  11th  December  1868.  He  had  held  the  office 
fully  forty-six  years,  the  last  eleven  in  conjunction  with  his  partner  in  buainesB, 
Mr  John  Macdonald.  The  Council  expressed  in  their  minutes  their  high  sense  of 
his  moral  worth,  benevolence,  and  public  spiiit.  On  the  death  of  Mr  Louson,  Mr 
Macdonald  became  sole  clerk,  He  vrill  be  long  remembered  in  the  town  as  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  who  admirably  managed  the  affairs  of  the  burgh. 
Mr  Macdonald  died  in  1868 ;  and  on  28th  May  of  that  year,  his  son,  Mr  W.  K. 
Macdonald,  was  unanimously  chosen  Town  Clerk.  Mr  Macdonald  had  since  22nd 
September  1864  held  the  office  of  depute-clerk. 

During  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  burgh,  the  population  of  the  town  has 

'lje«n  doubled.  From  11,211  in  the  year  1831,  it  advanced  to  14,668  in  1841,  to 
16,986  in  1851,  17,667  in  1861,  20,170  in  1871,  21,768  in  1881,  and  in  1891, 
22,993,  excluding  seamen,  but  including  187  inhabitants  of  the  old  royalty 
who  were  outside  the  Parliamentary  burgh.  With  the  growth  of  the  town 
very  considerable  improvements  were  introduced.  In  1840,  the  Council  resolved 
to  rebuild  Horner's  Wynd  bridge,  now  called  Brothock  Bridge  The  bridge  was 
then  a  somewhat  narrow  road  over  the  Brothock,  between  the  west  end  of  Homer's 
Wynd  and  East  Grimsby.  From  time  to  time  it  has  been  widened  ;  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  now  a  spacious  place,  in  which  there  are  good  public  and  private 
buildings.  An  important  improvement  was  also  effected  in  the  opening  up  of  a 
cturiage  road  from  the  east  end  of  Millgate,  through  the  lands  of  Brothock  Bank. 
Previous  to  this  being  done^  the  principal  access  to  the  centre  of  the  town  from 

,tbe  west  was  by  way  of  the  Grimsbys, — a  circuitous  route  through  narrow  streets. 

loiently,  the  chief  aocess  was  by  the  Shore  and  Ladybridge.     About  the  same 

lime  that  Brothock  Bank  road  was  opened  up,  the  Council  turned  its  attention  to 

Daking  an  access  to  High  Street,  by  way  of  Park  Street,  from  the  north-east  end 

of  Millgate.      In  1859,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  the  town  with  the  trusteea 
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of  the  late  Mr  Louson,  by  which  the  latter  gave  ground  for  making  a  road  to  Park 
Street ;  and  the  bridging  of  the  Brothock  at  this  point  was  then  proceeded  with. 
Hume  Street  bridge  waa  rebuilt  in  1841.  Gravesend,  an  important  thoroughfare 
in  the  district  of  these  bridges,  was  much  improved  in  1855  by  the  removal  of 
obstructing  erections  ;  and  Mr  Alexander  Gordon,  of  Burnside  Spinning  Mills,  the 
principal  proprietor  in  the  street,  was  thanked  by  the  Council  for  the  assistance 
he  had  given  in  the  matter. 

It  was  proposed  in  1849  to  make  a  street  from  High  Street  to  Hill  Place,  bat 
this  was  not  carried  out.  The  High  Street  itself,  extending  from  the  Abbey  to  the 
sea,  contains,  besides  the  Town  House  and  the  Sheriff  Court-House,  several  public 
buildings  of  recent  erection, — the  Public  Hall  and  Museum  buildings,  the  Guildry 
buildings,  and  the  offices  of  the  Royal  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Scotlemd,  and  the 
Commercial  Bank.  The  banks  have  contributed  to  the  architectui-al  adornment  of 
Arbroath.  The  first  to  build  was  the  British  Linen  Company,  who  erected  offices 
at  Brothock  Bridge,  on  the  site  of  the  town  house  of  the  Lindsay  Cam^es 
of  Boysack.  The  Clydesdale  Bank,  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank,  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Scotland  have  also  branch  offices  in  the  town,  The  Public  Hall 
buildings — which  include,  besides  the  Public  Hall,  an  assembly  room,  the  Museum 
hall,  and  other  apartments — were  begun  in  1865  and  were  com)ileted  in  1867, 
when  the  Public  Hall  was  opened.  The  total  cost  of  these  buildings  up  to  date  has 
been  £6930.     An  organ  was  erected  in  the  Hall  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  £1127. 

With  the  growth  of  its  jiopulation,  the  town  has  been  widely  extending  its 
borders,  from  east  to  west,  and  north.  The  lands  about  the  Hays,  in  the  east,  round 
by  Caimie  and  Lochlands  to  Rosobrae  and  the  lands  of  the  Colvill  Mortification 
in  the  west,  districts  in  which  about  sixty  years  ago  there  were  but  few 
houses,  are  now  well  built  upon,  while  in  High  Street  and  other  of  the  older  parts 
of  the  burgh  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  j-ebuilding.  In  1880  the  Commissioners 
bought  the  properties  at  Hamilton  Green  known  as  'the  Island,'  while  they  were 
carrying  out  improvements  at  the  Abbey.  Later,  they  bought  the  School  Wynd 
properties,  and  those  on  the  north  side  of  Kirk  Wynd.  All  the  buildings  comprised 
within  the  latter  purchase  were  demolished  ;  Kirk  Wynd,  now  known  as  Kirk 
Square,  was  widened,  and  High  Street  also  was  widened  at  the  same  point,  hand- 
some blocks  of  buildings  being  erected  in  Kirk  Square  and  High  Street,  The 
improvement  was  completed  in  1890.  The  municipal  boundaries  of  the  burgh  were 
largely  extended  in  1864,  and  a  later  extension  has  made  them  conterminous  with 
the  Parliamentary  boundaries.  In  1889  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  approved  of  a 
division  of  the  burgh  into  electoral  wards,  and  the  Town  Council  thereupon  made 
a  division  into  six  wards,  these  being  High  Street,  Millgate,  Keptie,  Lochlands, 
Guthrie  Port,  and  Abbey. 

Until  1844,  Arbroath  had,  for  Customs  purposes,  possessed  only  the  rank  of  a 
'  creek,'  notwithstanding  that  in  populution,  and  in  the  amount  of  duties  paid,  it 
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even  then  exceeded  at  least  a  dosen  other  places  in  Scotland  which  were  classed  as 
head  ports.  The  inconvenience  which  was  thus  caused  to  shipmasters  and  the 
consignees  of  cargoes  led  to  the  matter  being  brought  before  the  Town  Council  early 
in  1844,  by  Provost  Mann  and  Mr  Canning  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  by  a  Treasury 
minute,  dated  17  th  May  of  that  year,  which  followed  on  representations  made  by 
the  Council,  Arbroath  became  an  independent  port.  Owing  to  Customs  changes  it 
has  again  ceased  to  be  a  coUectorship,  Since  1883  Arbroath  has  Ijeen  a  port  under 
the  charge  of  a  superintendent  or  principal  coast  officer.  Until  1899  the  business 
of  the  Post  Office  in  Arbroath  had  been  carried  on  in  premises  leased  by  the 
successive  postmasters ;  in  that  year  the  Qovernment  commenced  the  erection  of 
a  building  of  their  own  in  Hill  Sti-eet  to  accommodate  the  large  development  of 
the  various  branches  of  business  carried  on  by  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General. 
An  ikrbroath  man,  James  Chalmers,  was  an  early  postal  reformer.  He  was  bom 
in  the  town  in  1782,  and  at  an  early  age  removed  to  Dundee,  where  he  joined 
his  brother  William,  who  had  established  a  bookselling  business  there.  Mr 
Chalmers  died  in  1853.  For  years  his  son,  the  late  Mr  Chalmers,  spent  time,  and 
published  many  pamphlets,  to  make  out  that  his  father  was  the  inventor  of  the 
adhesive  postage  stamp.  Mr  Chalmers,  helped  by  local  researches  in  Arbroath  and 
Dundee,  strongly  supported  his  case. 

The  growth  of  the  town  is  reflected  in  the  figures  of  its  valuation.  In  1 856  the 
valuation  of  the  burgh  was  £38,634;  in  1898-99  it  was  £90,147,  exclusive  of 
railways. 

Railways  have  of  course  largely  developed  local  tnide.  The  Town  Council 
honourably  distinguished  itself  in  strenuously  supporting  at  an  early  date  the 
aoheme  of  a  railway  l>etween  Arbroath  and  Forfar.  It  took  up  the  matter  in  ISSn, 
and  resolved  on  subscribing  £4000  to  the  undertaking.  In  the  same  year  Lord 
Panmure  called  a  meeting  at  Woodhill  Inn  of  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
formation  of  a  railway  between  Dundee  and  Arbroath.  The  meeting,  which  was 
hold  on  12th  October,  was  attended  by,  among  others.  Provost  Andson  and  the 
Town  Clerk.  The  Council  subscribed  towards  the  survey,  and  took  shares  to  the 
amount  of  £500.  Both  lines  were  zealously  promoted  by  Lord  PHnmui-e,  and  by 
Mr  W.  F.  Lindsay  Carnegie.  The  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway  was  opened  from 
Arbroath  to  Craigie  on  6th  October  1838;  to  the  Rood  Yards  of  Dundee  on  3rd 
June  1839  ;  and  to  the  present  terminus  at  Dock  Street,  Dundee,  on  1st  April 
1840.  It  was  the  custom  at  the  time  to  give  names  to  railway  carriages,  and  the 
first  two  carriages  on  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  line  were  named  the  '  Lord 
Panmure'  and  the  'Patrick  Robertson.'  Lord  Robertson,  who  upwards  of 
a  generation  ago  was  a  notable  wit  in  the  Edinburgh  Parliament  House,  was 
before  his  elevation  to  the  Bench  standing  counsel  for  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath 
lino.  The  Arbroath  and  Forfar  Railway  was  opened  for  five  miles  on  3rd 
September  1838,  and  for  the  whole  line  on  Thursday,  3rd  Jauuary  1839,  when  the 
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first  train,  drawn  by  the  '  Victoria '  engine,  left  Arbroath  at  half-post  eight  in  the 
morning,  carrying  the  directors  and  a  large  number  of  passengers.  Previously,  the 
directors  had  meuie  an  experimental  trip  in  the  '  Lady  Jane '  carriage.  The 
Arbroath  and  Forfar  line  was  'as  at  Ist  February  1848,  leased  in  perpetuity  by 
the  Aberdeen  Railway  Company,  whose  rights  as  lessees  are  now,  in  consequence 
of  successive  amalgamations,  vested  in  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company.' 
At  first  the  entrance  of  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  line  into  Arbroath  was  by 
Seaforth,  and  the  station  was  at  Ladyloan.  That  had  been  opposed  by  the 
Arbroath  and  Forfar  Company,  who  reasonably  wished  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath 
line  to  enter  the  town  by  way  of  the  High  Common,  so  that  the  two  lines  might  be 
joined  to  each  other.  This  route  was  taken  in  1846,  the  Seaforth  part  of  the  line 
being  then  abandoned.  Two  years  afterwards,  on  28th  January  1848,  railway 
communication  by  way  of  Guthrie  Junction  was  opened  between  Arbroath  and 
Montrose.  The  North  British  Arbroath  and  Montrose  Railway,  which  takes  the 
coast  route  by  Inverkeilor  and  Lunan  Bay,  was  opened  throughout  for  goods  traffic 
on  Ist  March  1881,  and  on  1st  May  1885  for  passenger  traffic.  It  was  opened  as 
a  single  line,  but  has  since  been  doubled  between  Arbroath  and  Inverkeilor.  This 
line,  together  with  the  construction  of  the  Forth  and  Tay  bridges,  has  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  to  Arbroath  the  position  which  it  occupied  in  the  old  coaching 
days,  of  being  a  station  on  a  great  east  coast  route  between  north  and  south. 

On  Ist  February  1880  thei-e  came  into  operation  an  Act  of  Parliament  giving 
the  North  British  Railway  Company  a  joint  ownership,  with  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Company,  of  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway.  In  1877  the  Upper 
Wardmills,  which  had  long  been  the  property  of  the  town,  were  sold  for  £5400, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  lands  connected  with  the  mills  are  to  be  ultimately 
used  for  an  extension  of  the  North  British  Company's  station  accommodation 
at  Arbroath.  After  inquiry,  an  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
authorising  the  conversion  of  the  branch  single-line,  from  Elliot  to  Carmyllie  into  a 
light  railway  under  the  provisions  of  the  Light  Railways  Act.  This  branch  line 
has  hitherto  been  used  for  goods  traffic  only,  chiefly  that  of  the  Carmyllie  quarries. 

There  has  long  been  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Town  Council  and  the 
public  to  improve  and  extend,  or  reconstruct,  the  station  at  Arbroath.  Plans 
were  prepared,  and  were  proposed  to  be  given  effect  to  in  a  bill  which  was  promoted 
by  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  in  1896;  but  the  Town  Council  threatened 
opposition  because  of  the  plans  providing  for  closing  the  level  crossing  at  Spink 
Street,  and  the  Company  withdrew  those  clauses  of  their  bill  wliich  related  to 
Arbroath.  Since  then  there  have  been  fresh  negotiations  for  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  station,  but  up  to  the  present  time  (1899)  nothing  actually 
has  been  done. 

When  the  bill  for  taking  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway  through  the 
Common  was  before  Parliament,  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  it,  because  of 
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duDAge  to  the  recreation  ground  of  the  inhabitants.  Mr  Hume  called  attention  to 
the  subject  in  Parliament,  but  to  no  effect.  Although  the  Common  was  certainly 
damaged,  this  was  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  to  the  public  of  the  new 
route  given  to  the  railway.  Some  improvements  were  made  on  the  Common  in  the 
year  1852,  when  trees  were  planted  along  the  boundary  of  the  higher  ground. 

The  water  question,  and  the  kindred  one  of  purifyiixg  the  Brothock,  continued 
at  intervals  to  command  attention.  Early  in  1850,  a  report  was  obtained  by  the 
Town  Council  on  a  proposal  to  utilize  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a 
supply  of  water  to  the  town.  The  report  on  this  scheme  was  not  favourable.  A 
committee  of  the  Town  Council  condemned  it  as  inadequate,  and  declared  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  supply  from  some  more  distant  source.  The  Council 
was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  in  1851^  the  valley  of  the  Elliot  was  surveyed  by  Mr 
P.  D.  Brown,  C.E.  This  scheme  was  estimated  to  cost  £40,000.  About  the  same 
time,  other  plans  of  supplying  the  town  with  water,  one  of  them  combining  with  it 
a  plan  to  cleanse  the  Brothock,  were  considered  ;  but,  chiefly  because  of  the  cost  of 

k  carrying  them  out,  they  were  set  aside.  As  the  manufacturers,  having  the  Brothock 
supply,  which  was  supplemented  by  some  wells,  took  up  the  position  that  they  did 
not  require  water  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade,  and  there  being  a  large  number  of 
private  wells  throughout  the  town  yielding  water  for  domestic  use,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  general  sanction  to  a  large  scheme.  The  Town  Council  was  every 
now  and  then  passing  resolutions  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme  ;  but  nothing  further 
was  done  in  the  matter.  This  was  the  8t.<ite  of  affairs  when,  in  1863,  the  late  Mr 
William  Gibson,  Maulesbank,  presented  the  town  with  a  small  water  supply.  The 
water  was  derived  from  the  Hays,  and  supplied  about  a  dozen  street  wells.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Townheod  district,  by  contributions  raised  among 
themselves,  brought  water  in  pipes  from  a  cistern  sunk  in  the  Montrose  Road,  the 
water  being  distributed  to  street  wells  in  that  part  of  the  town.  Small  as  these 
schemes  were,   they  afforded,  in   the  scarcity   which   had    arisen,   an   appreciable 

'  addition  to  the  quantity  of  water  available  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  necessity  of  bringing  in  a  larger  supply  of  water  was  in   1869  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Local  Authority  by  the  Board  of  Supervision.     As  already 

t  stated,  this  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  inhabitants,  at  the  municipal 
election  that  year,  decided  in  the  negative.  But  although  the  members  then 
returned  to  the  Town  Council  were  opposed  to  any  large  water  scheme,  the  water 

|4)aeBtion  continued  to  command  a  good  deal  of  attention.     Ultimately,  acting  on  a 

,  suggestion  by  the  late  Mr  Patrick  Allan-Fraser  of  Hospitalfield,  the  local 
authorities  resolved  to  sink  a  well  in  a  piece  of  ground  in  Nolt  Loan,  on  the  north 
of  Keptie  Hill,  belonging  to  the  Corporation.  It  was  believed,  from  the  dip  of  the 
land  and  the  character  of  the  strata,  that  a  large  supply  of  water  would  be  obtained 
there.  This  ex|)ectation  was  realized.  At  the  depth  of  no  more  than  45  feet,  the 
supply  waa  found  to  be  so  large  that  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  sink  further ; 
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and  the  utilization  of  the  water  was  proceeded  with.  The  ground  belonging  to  the 
Corporation  in  which  the  well  is  sunk  being  only  a  narrow  strip,  part  of  the 
adjoining  land  was  feued  from  the  pi-oprietors,  the  Patrons  of  Colvill's  Mortification, 
and  a  large  tank  was  erected,  at  an  elevation  of  40  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  To  this  tank  the  water  was  pumped  up,  and  distributed  through  pipes  to 
all  the  districts  of  the  town,  the  water  rising  to  nearly  the  highest  points.  It  was 
at  first  not  allowed  to  be  taken  by  pipes  into  dwelling-houses,  but  it  supplied  about 
130  street  hydrants,  and  was  made  use  of  for  certain  trade  purposes.  The  water  is 
hard,  but  is  otherwise  of  good  quality.  The  scheme  cost  about  £5000  at  first, — a 
sum  soon  added  to  by  extensions.     It  was  on  25th  September  1 87 1  that  the  water 
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from  the  Noit  Locm  well  was  first  turned  on  to  the  town.  The  scheme  was  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  late  Mr  John  Milne,  superintendent  of  police,  who  also 
performed  the  duties  of  burgh  surveyor. 

In  the  year  1878  the  Commissioners  allowed  the  Nolt  Loan  water  to  be  carried 
by  pipes  into  private  dwelling-houses,  charging  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  per  1000 
gallons.  In  the  same  year  a  proposal  was  brought  forward  in  favour  of  obtaining 
a  larger  supply  from  the  Crorabie  reservoir,  belonging  to  the  Dundee  Water 
Commissioners,  but,  meeting  with  little  support,  it  fell  through.  To  secure  the 
purity  of  the  water  supply,  a  lease  was  taken  of  the  land  between  Nolt  Loan  and 
Keptie  Hill,  belonging  to  the  Colvill  Mortification,  and  soon  afterwards  the  land 
was  laid  out  as  a  skating  pond.  In  order  to  allow  of  the  water  reaching  the  higher 
levels  of  the  town,  a  large  and  castellated  water  tower,  containing  thrive  capacious 
tanks,  was  designed.     The  tower  was  completed  in  1885,  when  the  tank  which  had 
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been  erected  in  1871  on  the  lower  ground  was  taken  down.  The  height,  above  the 
sea  level,  of  the  groand  on  which  the  old  tank  stood  is  58  feet ;  from  the  ground  to 
the  top-wat«r  level  of  the  old  tank,  40  feet,  giving  a  total  height  of  90  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  height  of  Keptie  Hill  at  the  point  on  which  the  water 
tower  stands  ia  111  feet,  and  the  top-water  level  of  the  tanks  137  feet,  above  aea 
level.  Water  was  supplied  from  the  tower  to  the  town,  for  the  first  time,  on  23rd 
Jolj  1885.  About  the  time  that  the  water  tower  was  built  a  second  well  was  sunk 
a  few  yards  from  the  first.  It  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  51  feet,  being  6  feet  deeper 
than  the  first  The  two  wells  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  an  adit. 
Additional  pumping  machinery  was  obtained,  and  a  pumping  station  was  efected. 
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Much  attention  continued  to  be  given  by  the  Burgh  Commissioners  to  the  water 

apply.     It  was  found  to  be  illegal  to  charge  both  a  water  assessment  and  a,  meter 

'^rate.     The  latter  was  accordingly  discontinued,  and  this,  together  with  the  growth 

I  of  the  town,  led  to  a  much  larger  use  of  the  water.  In  1893  Professor  Fidler,  of 
TJniversity  College,  Dundee,  was  consulted  as  to  extending  the  supply  by  connecting 
Ittic  pumping  station  at  Nolt  Loan  with  additional  wells  to  be  sunk  at  Warslap, 
Sirhore  certain  experimental  operations  were  carried  out.  Afterwards  Mr  James 
Wilson,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  was  asked  to  advise  the  Commissioners.  He  reported  in 
October  1895  unfavourably  to  the  pumping  scheme,  and  suggested  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  adviuble  to  adopt  a  gravitation 
■cherae  By  a  majority  a  resolution  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme  was  passed,  but  it 
was  unanimously  condemned  at  a  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  held  on  the  eve  of  the 
momoipal  election  in  1895.     The  election  resulted  favourably  to  the  'Nolt  Loan' 
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party,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  thereafter  the  resolation  to 
resort  to  a  gravitation  scheme  was  rescinded.  The  Commissioners  then  resolved  to 
consult  Mr  M'Culloch,  C.E.,  who  reported  on  an  extension  of  the  Nolt  Loan  scheme. 
The  chief  features  of  his  report  were  the  sinking  of  a  well  on  the  lands  of  Warslap, 
and  the  connecting  of  it  with  the  wells  and  pumping  station  at  Nolt  Loan  bj  means 
of  an  adit  about  500  yards  long,  including  an  extension  of  the  adit  100  yards 
westward,  partly  into  the  lands  of  HospitalBeld.  The  adit,  which  is  built  of  brick, 
and  horse-shoe  shaped,  is  6  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  the  greatest  breadth  is  3 
feet  6  inches. 

Something  has  been  done  to  rescue  the  Brothock  from  its  foal  condition.  In 
1850  the  Town  Council  appointed  a  committoe  on  the  subject  of  restoring  the 
stream,  which  had  become  a  receptacle  of  almost  all  the  sewage  of  the  burgh,  to  a 
state  of  comparative  purity.  The  result  was,  that  a  plan  for  purifying  the  burn 
was  obtained  from  Mr  Findlatei-,  C.E.  ;  but  it  was  not  given  effect  to.  There 
continued  to  be  many  complaints  by  the  inhabitants  as  to  the  state  of  the  water. 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  in  1852,  the  Town  Council  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  Provost  Lyon,  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  main  drain 
from  the  extremity  of  the  royalty  at  Panmure  Street,  along  the  Lordburn  '  stank ' 
[ditch],  and  down  the  Brothock  to  the  sea.  The  Council  had  no  authority  beyond 
the  royalty,  and  hence  the  partial  character  of  thiu  scheme,  it  being  left  to  the 
Police  Commissioners  to  see  to  the  cleansing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bum.  How- 
ever, the  only  part  of  this  scheme  which  was  gone  on  with  was  the  small  portion 
relating  to  the  Lordburn  stank.  At  length,  in  1872,  a  main  drain,  extending  from 
the  sea  at  Danger  Point  to  the  Dens,  was  undertaken.  The  drain  intercepts  the 
sewage,  and  a  genei-al  system  of  drainage  has  been  constructed  throughout  the  town. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  improvements  were  gone  on  with,  others  of  an 
important  character  were  undertaken  by  the  Town  Council  and  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners, mostly  on  the  motion  of  Provost  Muir.  Many  of  the  streets  were  repaved. 
In  1870,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the  Qas  Company  for  the 
transference  of  their  work  to  the  Corporation ;  and  this  transfer  was  carried 
through  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  the  following  year.  A  considerable 
renewal  of  the  works  was  effected  in  1890  and  1898.  The  first  installation  of  the 
electric  light  in  Arbroath  took  place  in  the  late  Mr  Lowson's  Baltic  Works  in  1891. 
Eight  years  afterwards  the  Gas  Corporation  obtained  a  provisional  order  for  the 
supply  of  electric  lighting  to  the  town.  Mr  David  Chapel,  who  was  clerk  to  the 
Gas  Company,  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  when  the  works  wore  transferred 
to  the  Corporation. 

In  1867,  Provost  Lumgair  being  then  in  office,  a  new  cemetery  was  provided  at 
East  Muirlands,  at  an  expense,  including  the  laying  out  of  the  ground,  of  £6000. 
The  first  interment  took  place  on  31st  October  1867.  Six  acres  were  added  in 
1874,  making  the  whole  extent  of  the  cemetery  about  twenty  acres.      The  cheaper 
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grnre  spaoea  for  sale  were  rapidly  bought  up,  and  in  1893  the  Town  Council,  as  the 
Burial  Board,  purchased  about  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the  farm  of  Warddykes, 
ataated  in  the  eastern  district,  as  an  additional  cemetery.     This  cemetery  is  called 

klhe  Eastern  Cemetery,  as  the  other  is  now  called  the  Western  Cemetery. 
Altogether,  including  the  price  of  the  ground,  laying  out,  enclosing,  and  building 
two  lodges — one  at  the  Brechin  Road  and  the  other  at  the  Montrose  Road,  it  cost 
about  £8000.  It  was  opened  for  interments  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1894, 
the  first  interment  taking  place  on  Christmas  Day. 

The  electric  telegraph  was  extended  to  Arbroath  in  the  year  1860,  and  the 
tel^hone  was  introduced  into  the  town  in  1885.  A  weekly  Sheriff  Court  was 
Mtablished  in  1887,  the  Court  being  opene-d  on  5th  October  of  that  year.  The 
Wednesday  half-holiday  in  the  shops  is  an  institution  highly  prized  by  the  shop- 
keepers and  their  assistajits.  Arbroath  was  one  of  the  6rst,  if  not  the  very  first, 
of  Scottish  towns  in  which  such  a  holiday  was  introduced.  It  was  established  in 
1865,  and  has  been  remarkably  well  kept  ever  since.  At  first  the  closing  hour  waa 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  then  two  ;  and  lately,  by  general  agreement  between 
the  shopkeepers  and  their  assistants,  it  has  been  fixed  at  one  o'clock. 

From  time  to  time  there  were  various  proposals  to  acquire  land  for  a  public 
park.  Largely  through  the  energy  of  Provost  Grant,  the  parks  extending  from  the 
lands  of  Springfield  to  the  Ness,  and  from  the  Braeheads  to  the  sea,  were  purchased 
(or  this  purpose,  by  public  subscription,  from  Mr  Strachan  Carnegie  of  Tarrie,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  wore  converted  into  a  spacious 
public  park.  The  Victoria  Park,  as  it  is  named,  was  formally  opened  with  much 
rejoicing   on    Diamond   Jubilee   Day.      The  i-oad  to  the   Ness,  which  had  been 

.dilapidated  by  encroachments  of  the  sea,  was  at  the  same  time  converted  into  a 
carriage  drive,  and  the  road  by  West  Scuton  cottages  was  also  improved  and  its 
msMiagemeut  taken  over  by  the  county  road  authorities.  A  few  years  previously 
the  Braeheads  footpath  was  widened,  and  in  1895  an  iron  bridge  was  thrown  over 

'the  den  at  West  Seaton,  and  the  footpath  continued  to  the  Ness,  There  was  thus 
formed  an  unbroken  footpath,  overlooking  Victoria  Park  and  the  sea,  from 
Arbroath  at  Boulzie  Hill  to  the  picturesque  sea-cliffs.  At  its  western  extremity 
the  Victoria  Park  includes  St  Ninian's  Well,  classed  as  one  of  the  holy  wells  of 

LBootlaud. 

The  Corporation  and  community  have  never  been  backward  in  expressions  of 
the  loyalty  of  the  royal  burgh.     The  coronation  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  wag 

rcelebrated  by  street  decorations ;  a  procession  to  the  Common,  a  stoppage  being 
made  at  the  harbour,  where  a  salute  was  fired  by  vessels  lying  there ;  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  trades  on  Boulzie  Hill,  a  dinner  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  fireworks  on  the 
Common.  The  Queen's  Jubilee  in  1887  and  her  Diamond  Jubilee  in  1897  were 
siinilarily  celebrated.  At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  then  Secretary  for 
War,  Lord  Paumure  (Earl  of  Dalhou&ie),  was  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  geutle- 
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men  of  the  shice  on  30th  December  1856.  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  convener  of  the  county, 
presided  on  the  ocoAsion.  The  dinner  was  held  in  the  Com  Exchange  of  Arbroath, 
and  was  the  largest  MSembly  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  Forfarahire. 
Lord  Panmure  was  himself  a  sufierer  by  the  war,  in  the  death  of  his  brother,  the 
Hon.  lAuderdale  Maule,  whose  remains  were  brought  from  Varna  and  interred  at 
Pan  bride,  now  also  the  last  resting-place  of  the  distinguished  man  who,  successively 
as  Fox  Maule,  Lord  Panmure,  and  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  long  took  a  prominent  part 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  that  of  his  county. 

In  1852,  soon  after  his  coming  into  possession  of  the  Panmure  title  and  estates, 
the  Town  Council  presented  Fox  Maule  with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh.  Almost 
the  only  other  persons  on  whom  this  honour  has  been  bestowed  in  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  been  Lord  Brougham,  the  late  Mr  W.  F.  Lindsay  Carnegie 
of  Boysack,  Lieutenant  Medley,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Arbroath  Museum,  a 
former  Earl  of  Northesk,  the  late  Mr  Graham  Binny,  W.8.,  Colonel  Bait,  C.B.,  the 
late  Mr  Allan-Fraser  of  Hospitalfield,  and  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Lowson. 

The  new  Volunteering  which  began  in  the  country  in  1859  was  gone  into  in 
Arbroath  with  heartiness.  Mr  Dickson  was  in  office  at  the  time  as  Provost,  and 
he  induced  the  Town  Council  to  interest  itself  actively  in  the  movement.  An 
Artillery  and  a  Rifle  Corps  were  formed  in  Arbroath.  The  first  election  of  officers 
took  place  on  26th  August  1859,  when  Captain  H.  F.  Lindsay  Carnegie  of  Boysack 
was  elected  Captain  of  the  Artillery  Corps,  with  Messrs  John  F.  Dickson  and 
James  Addison  as  Lieutenants.  The  officers  of  the  Rifle  Corps  were  chosen  as 
follows  :  Messrs  James  A.  Dickson,  Ist  Captain  ;  James  Muir,  '2nd  Captain  ;  David 
Salmond,  ist  Lieutenant ;  John  A.  Anderson,  2nd  Lieutenant ;  C.  W.  Corsar,  1st 
Ensign  ;  David  Corsar,  2nd  Ensign.  The  two  companies  of  Riiies  formed  in  1859 
now  number  three,  and  there  are  three  batteries  of  Artillery.  To  no  one  has 
volunteering  in  Arbroath  been  so  much  indebted  as  to  Mr  Dickson  of  Woodville. 
After  serving  successively  as  Captain  and  Major,  be  was  promoted  in  1868  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  in  1884  became  Colonel.  He  was  for  nearly 
twenty  yeare  in  command  of  the  2ud  (Angus)  Volunteer  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Highlanders,  comprising  all  the  Rifle  Volunteers  of  Forfarshire  outside  Dundee. 
After  being  granted  an  extension  of  one  year's  service  beyond  the  period  allowed 
by  the  regulations  of  the  War  Office,  he  on  4th  January  1888  retired  from  the 
command  of  his  regiment,  on  which  occasion  he  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  his 
brother  officers,  as  a  mark  of  their  cordial  appreciation.  In  1894,  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  Kinloch  of  Kilne,  who  had  held  that  office,  Colonel  Dickson  was  gazetted 
to  the  Hon.  Colonelcy  of  the  Angus  Riiies.  As  a  recognition  of  his  services  to  tha 
Volunteers,  to  which  he  was  then  to  add  many  more  years  of  valuable  service, 
Colonel  Dickson,  at  that  time  Major,  was  in  August  1866  presented  with  a  valuable 
vase  in  silver.  The  ceremony,  at  which  Fox  Maule,  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  presided, 
took  place  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  presenco  of  the  subscribers  to  the  presentation. 
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OBAVITABLI   AND   OTBBB   PUBttO  9UKDR    AND    INBTITUTIONS — PDBLIO    LIBBARY- 
MOBKDM CO-OPBRATIVK    AKD    PRIENDLY    SOCIBTIBa. 
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ON  1 4th  January  1836,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arbroath  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  on  a  requisition  of  the  local  medical  practitioners,  to  devise 
means  for  establishing  a  dispensary,  and  in  the  same  year  the  dispensary 
wiw  instituted.  But  the  want  of  a  house  for  the  reception  of  caaea  of  the  sick  poor 
was  much  felt;  and  in  February  1843  the  Town  Council  agreed  to  give  a  site  at  the 
Common,  at  a  nominal  feu-duty.  The  Infirmary  was  opened  to  patients  on  12th 
January  1845.  This  institution  is  both  a  dispensary  and  an  infirmary.  Provost 
Mann,  its  first  president,  was  largely  instrumental  in  getting  it  established.  The 
Infirmary  has  received  liberal  support  from  persons  connected  with  Arbroath  and 
its  neighbourhood.  The  first  Baron  Panmure  conferred  upon  it  an  annuity  of 
j££0  ;  besides  which  it  is  in  possession  of  funds  amounting  in  1898  to  £11,359 
16a.  lOd.,  being  principHlly  moneys  given  and  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  of 
permanent  endowment.  The  institution  is  supported  by  public  subscriptions,  and 
by  the  annual  proceeds  of  its  investmenta  A  Convalescent  House  in  oonnection 
with  the  Infirmary,  and  under  the  management  of  its  directors,  was  formally 
opened  on  1st  May  1891,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Duke,  of  St  Vigeans.  The  house  is 
ntuated  at  Jennyswells,  fully  three  miles  from  Arbroath,  on  the  Forfar  road.  It 
was  erected  through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr  Alexander  Duncan,  of  Rhode 
Island,  United  States,  and  his  brother,  Mr  John  Duncan  of  Farkhill.  The  house 
oontains  accommodation  for  eighteen  beds.      In  1891  there  was  also  established  in 
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Arbroath  a  District  Sick  Nursing  AasociAtion,  which  is  in  affiliation  with  the 
Qneen  Victori&  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nursea.  In  the  year  1882  the  Local 
Authority  erected  an  Isolation  Hospital  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
In6rmary.  The  accommodation  was  limited,  and  in  1899  the  Bargh  Authority 
and  the  Local  Authority  of  the  Arbroath  district  of  Forfarshire  resolved  to  erect 
jointly  an  hospital  on  the  lands  of  Little  Caimie,  large  enough  to  allow  of  more 
than  one  disease  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  character  being  treated  in  the 
hospital  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  part  of  the  town  situated  in  the  original  parish  of  Arbroath  poMosw  a 
Destitute  Sick  Society,  which  is  supported  entirely  out  of  the  uiterest  of  accumu- 
lated funds,  the  amount  of  which  is  at  present  £1137.  The  Society  was  founded 
about  the  year  1818.     There  exists  a  similar  Society  for  the  parish  of  St  Vigeans, 

An  Industrial  School  was  opened  at  Demondale  in  1853,  mainly  through  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Miss  Rolland  of  Abbethune,  and  Provost  Johnston.  Miss 
Rolland  presented  the  institution  with  the  house  in  which  the  school  is  held.  The 
same  charitable  lady  likewise  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  redeem  the  feu-duty.  A  few 
years  ago  Mr  Duncan  of  Parkhill,  who  has  long  been  president  of  the  institution, 
generously  enlarged  and  improved  the  school  buildings.  The  Industrial  School  has 
an  endowment  fund  amounting,  at  the  closing  of  the  accounts  for  the  year  1899,  to 
£5630  Is.  2d.  (including  £667  ISs.  7d.  expended  on  additions  to  the  school),  the 
proceeds  of  which  go  towards  meeting  the  annual  expenses. 

The  Seamen  Fraternity,  the  oldest  friendly  society  in  the  town,  was  instituted 
two  centuries  ago.  It  was  reconstructed  in  1784,  when  John  Spink  was  elected 
preaea,  and  the  first  extant  minute  is  dated  1 7th  April  of  that  year.  The  fraternity 
is  now  composed  entirely  of  master  mariners,  or  persons  who  have  occupied  that 
position ;  but  at  one  time  mates,  carpenters,  and  seamen  participated  in  its 
membership.  In  1898,  the  property  belonging  to  the  fraternity  consisted  of  funds 
to  the  amount  of  about  £1300,  and  a  ground-annual  of  £14.  The  annual  proceeds 
are  divided  among  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members  ;  the  sum  thus  paid  in 
1898  was  £62.     The  annuities  are  granted  on  the  condition  of  pood  behaviour. 

Some  years  after  the  Seamen  Fraternity  was  formed,  the  town  acquired  the 
first  of  those  charitable  funds  commonly  known  in  Scotland  as  '  mortifications,'  in 
which  it  has  of  late  years  become  rich.  This  the  earliest  of  the  mortifications  is 
Carmichael's.  In  1738,  Mr  Carmichael,  shipmaster  and  shipowner,  bequeathed 
twenty-four  acres  of  land  in  Ponderlaw field,  sevei-al  dwelling-houses,  and  9500 
merks  Scots,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  widows  of  shipmsisters.  This  fund,  like  the 
others,  is  managed  by  a  body  of  patrons,  or  trustees.  The  numVier  of  pensioners  is 
restricted  to  seven,  among  whom  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  are  divided  half-yearly. 
The  amount  allowed  to  each  widow,  as  fixed  at  Martinmas  1898,  was  £15  for  the 
year. 

The  next  of  the  mortifications  in  order  of  time  is  CktlviU's.      Under  the  deed 
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of  mortification  of  Mr  John  Colvill,  Tovm  Clerk,  in  1812,  £30  a-year  was  paid  to 
the  parochial  schoolmaater  of  Arbroath  for  the  education  of  five  poor  children  ; 
£30  to  the  schoolmaat«r  of  St  Vi^eans  for  a  like  purpose  (moneys  which  are  now 
adminiitered  by  the  Educational  Trust) ;  £10  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman 
of  the  town  ;  and  £10  are  distributed  among  the  most  necessitous  poor  of  the  town, 
under  the  management  of  the  Kirk-Session.  The  residue  is  divided  between  twenty 
poor  householders,  selected  by  the  patrons.  Aa  most  of  the  lands  bequeathed  by 
Mr  Colrill  are  now  feued,  the  estate  has  become  valuable.  The  amount  distributed 
to  each  of  the  twenty  poor  householders  in  1899  was  £18. 

Dove's  mortification  dates  from  1841.  The  free  rental  of  a  dwelling-house  in 
Park  Street  was  applied  to  the  education  of  boys  of  poor  parentage,  bom  or 
rasident  in  the  town  or  suburbs.  The  number  on  the  fund  was  seven.  The 
property  has  been  sold,  and  the  fund  is  administered  by  the  Educational  Trust. 

In  1844,  the  late  Mrs  Rennie  Strachan  of  Tarrie  gave  £1000  for  an  annuity  of 
£60,  to  be  given  in  charity  by  a  body  of  trustees.  One  half  of  the  money  is  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  coals,  and  the  other  half  in  the  purchase  of  oatmeal,  which,  in 
terras  of  the  trust,  are  distributed  at  Christmas  amongst  the  most  necessitous  poor 
of  the  town  and  suburba 

The  Forbes  Fund  is  formed  of  bequests  by  Provost  Johnston,  his  wife,  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Forbes.  It  is  dated  1864.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  fund  is 
distributed  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £8  or  more  than  £10  yearly,  for  the  relief 
of  destitute  widows  and  old  unmarried  females  in  Arbroath.  The  number  who 
received  the  benefit  of  the  fund  in  1898  was  seventeen, — seven  at  £10  each,  four 
at  £9,  suid  six  at  £8  each. 

In  1868,  Mr  William  Gibson,  Maulesbank,  merchant,  bequeathed  large  sums  to 
form  three  distinct  charities.  The  first  of  these  charities  is  called  the  Gibson  Fund. 
The  annual  proceeds  of  the  residue  of  Mr  Gibson's  trust-estate  are  applied  thus ; 
£100  to  the  Rector  of  the  High  School,  for  the  education  of  eight  boys  in  his 
department  of  the  school, — a  sum  now  forming  one  of  the  endowments  of  the  whole 
school  ;  and  the  remainder  to  be  divided  at  Whitsunday  yearly  in  sums  of  not  less 

Ethan  £20,  and  not  exceeding  £25,  among  poor  householders  of  the  town  of 
Arbroath,  preference  being  given  to  'respectable  worthy  people  of  fallen  fortunes.' 
Ihe  number  of  persons  on  the  fund  in  1898  was  foi-ty -seven,  and  each  of  them 
received  £20.  The  second  of  Mr  Gibson's  mortifications  is  called  the  Gibson 
Christmas  Charity.  Under  it  the  annual  revenue  of  a  sum  of  £2000  is  applied, 
one  half  in  the  purchase  of  coals,  and  the  other  half  in  the  purchase  of  groceries, 
OfttTneftl,  and  clothes,  divided  at  Christmas  yearly  among  necessitous  poor,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Mrs  Renny  Strachan's  ciiarity.  The  third  of  these  charities  is 
Gibson's  Mortification  for  Sixteen  Poor  Householders.  The  annual  revenue  of  a 
sum  of  £4000  is  divided  at  Whitsunday  yearly  among  sixteen  poor  householders 
of  Arbroath. 
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The  Duncan  Charity,  dated  1869,  is  administered  by  the  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Town  Council.  Mr  Darid  Duncan,  Greenb&nk,  merchant,  left  the  annual 
profits  of  three-eighths  of  the  residue  of  his  trust  estate  for  behoof  of  poor,  aged, 
and  reduced  persons  of  either  sex,  being  natives  of  or  old  residenters  within  the 
Parliamentary  boandanes  of  the  burgh,  and  not  objects  of  parochial  relief.  The 
number  of  persons  on  this  fund  in  1898  was  thirty -seven,  and  they  each 
received  XIO, 

In  1875,  Mr  William  Petrie,  manufacturer,  Lillies  Wynd,  bequeathed  the  free 
income  of  the  residue  of  his  estate,  to  be  annually  distributed,  subject  to  liferents 
which  have  not  yet  expired,  in  sums  not  exceeding  £10  among  '  ten  poor, 
deserving  women  of  respectable  character,  bom  in,  and  belonging  to,  and  at 
the  time  resident  in  the  parish  of  St  Vigeans,  and  who  have  not  been  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief  for  the  preceding  &ve  years  at  least.' 

In  the  year  1876  John  Mudie  of  Pitmuis  bequeathed  the  personal  estate  of  his 
sister,  Miss  Catherine  Mudie,  of  Arbikie,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  as  her 
residuary  legatee.  This  fund  is  called  the  Arbikie  fund,  the  free  revenue  of 
which  is  divided  in  annuities  of  £40  amongst  deserving  persons  residing  in 
the  parish  of  Arbroath  and  St  Vigeans.  The  number  of  persons  on  the  fund 
in  1898  was  nine. 

The  Arrott  Mortitication,  referred  to  in  the  donations  to  the  minister  and  kirk- 
session  of  Arbroath  (p.  292),  wtis  bequeathed  by  Dr  James  Arrott,  Dundee.  The 
sum  presently  amounts  to  slightly  over  £4600,  and  ultimately  will  be  added  to  by 
about  £1000.  Nineteen  persons  received  annuities  of  £6  in  the  year  1898,  and 
smaller  grants  were  given  to  others. 

The  late  Alexander  Smith,  Brothock  Bank,  bequeathed  £1591  to  the  kirk- 
sessions  of  Arbroath  and  Inverbrothock,  the  annual  proceeds  of  which  are  applied 
to  destitute  sick  persons  in  Arbroath  and  suburbs.  The  sum  bequeathed  for  a 
like  pui^ose  to  St  Mary's  Episcopal  Church  (p.  292)  was  an  eighth  of  the  residue 
of  Mr  Smith's  estate,  amounting  to  £786. 

The  sum  of  £200  was  in  1880  Ijequeathed  by  Robert  Miln,  Viewfield,  to 
be  applied  annually  in  the  purchase  of  coals  and  meal  for  the  poor  of  that  part 
of  the  original  parish  of  St  Vigeans  which  is  situated  within  the  Parliamentary 
burgh. 

Among  other  organizations  in  the  town  of  a  benevolent  character  are  the 
Ladies'  Clothing  Society,  the  Town  Mission,  the  Female  Home  Mission,  an  agency 
of  the  Scottish  Coast  Mission  (for  whicli  a  hall  was  built  in  1872),  a  Maternity  Aid 
Society,  and  a  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
A  Temperance  Society,  still  in  existence,  was  established  in  1837  ;  two  years 
afterwards  it  hivd  1500  members,  and  possessed  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  the 
town.  It  started  the  scheme  of  building  John  Street  Hall,  now  St  Ninian's 
Chapel,  but  the  work  was  chietly  carried  out  by  the  Chartists,  who  also  at  that 
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time  were  an  energetic  body.      Good  TenjplariBtn  was  introduced  into  Arbroath  in 
1869,  and  there  are  a  nuin1>er  of  local  lodges  of  the  order. 

A  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  ABSociation  was  established  in  Arbroath 
man  J  jears  ago,  and  within  recent  years  there  has  been  instituted  a  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  Both  associations  have  premises  of  their  own 
in  lligh  Street.  Those  of  the  Young  Women,  which  were  pro^^ded  largely  through 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr  Lowson,  Elm  Bank,  were  formally  opened  on  10th 
^September  1891.  Mr  C.  W.  Corsar  presented  the  Young  Men's  Association  with 
commodious  dwelling-house,  which  was  adapted  for  their  purposes,  with  the 
addition  of  a  hall.  These  premises  were  formally  opened  by  Mr  Corsar  in  Octo>jer 
1891.  Both  associations  are  well  equipped.  The  Young  Men's  Association 
a  good  reading-room  and  a  gymnasium. 
A  Subscription  Library  was  established  in  the  town  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1797.     It  was  long  located  In  the  Guildry  buildings,  and  in  1868  was  removed  to 
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in  those  of  the  Public  IlalL  By  that  time  it  had  declined  considerably  in 
mem>>ership  and  influence,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  popularise  it.  A 
scheme  of  this  nature  was  carried  into  etfect  in  the  beginning  of  1875,  and,  the 
charge  for  membership  having  been  reduced  to  a  smaU  sum,  the  number  of 
members  enrolled  in  that  year  was  about  1100.  From  this  time  the  Library  was 
Known  as  the  Public  Library.  Its  membership  ttgain  fell  off,  until  within  a  few 
fears  it  was  less  than  half  the  number  at  which  it  stood  in  1875.  The  desirability 
of  having  a  really  popular  library  was  much  felt,  and  a  considerable  section  of  the 
^community  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  establish  such  an  institution 
ras  for  the  town  to  adopt  the  Public  Libraries  Act.  A  proposal  to  this  effect, 
however,  was  twice  rejected  by  large  majorities  of  the  ratepayers.  The  amending 
Act  passed  in  1894  put  it  in  the  power  of  Town  Councils  in  .Scotland  to  adopt 
the  Act  for  the  community,  and  the  Act  was  adopted  by  the  Town  Council 
of   Arbroath  on  8th  Octol>er   189G.      The  adoption  of   the  Act  was  facilitated 
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hj  two  fwnruw  ^tm,  «id  wilkoM  mmm  nob  gifts  it  «o«ld  hnva  baa 
to  mnj  «  tlM  lilmry  with  tgeiwuy.  la  tk»  fnt  piM*^  Mr  Aadn 
IfcB  Mil— I  |WiMMler  o(  pabik  librwia,  gave  £1000  far  the  librmry  ia  Arfaraath 
M  eo«diliB>  ol  the  Aet  Iniag  adoptad.  A  still  kigBr  gift  eua  tnm  OM 
ol  tha  litiim  «f  Arbroath,  Mr  David  Conar.  of  The  Bbm,  CofMriy  Ftovaat 
of  tha  bsiih'  Mr  Conar  boogbt  the  oU  Hig^  School  frooi  the  School  Board, 
enlarged  aad  eatiraly  roooastraeted  the  bvthfiagi,  pttwidia^  aapb  Iwiriing 
librarj  aoaoroodatioD,  rafereoee  library  rooa,  a  large  raading-tooa,  aad  pietaia 
gallery.  This  free  Public  library  wae  fonaaUy  opeaed  on  4th  Jnae  1898  by 
Mr  Alesaodar  Gordon,  of  Aahladie.  who  had  long  inteneted  hsmadf  in  libiary 
aiittfi^  and  who  wae  the  firat  Chiurm&n  of  the  libiary  Oumiaitlae  after  tha 
Act  wee  adopted.  At  the  ceremonj,  Mr  Coraar  conveyed  the  bnildiny  to 
tha  Magietratee  and  Town  Conncil,  for  behoof  of  the  comnmnity.  The  Bi^t 
Hon.  4ohD  Moriey,  M.P.  for  the  Montro««  diitrict  of  barght,  wax  preaent,  and  took 
the  iirat  book  oat  of  the  Library,  which  was  a  copy  of  the  firat  edition  of  the 
*  lliatory  of  Arbroath.'  There  had  been  a  public  proceasion,  and  in  HiU  Place,  in 
front  of  the  Library  bnildinga,  Mr  Moriey  addroaaed  an  aaaembloge  of  dtizena 
which  denaely  crowded  that  spacious  locality.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
be  was  the  chief  speaker  at  a  banquet  in  the  Town  Hall,  over  which  Proroat  Grant 
presided. 

In  January  1840,  Lieutenant  Medley,  R.N.,  who  had  been  resident  on  dnty  at 
Weatbaven,  wrote  to  the  Town  Council  informing  that  body  that  he  was  ao 
impreaaed  with  a  sense  of  the  many  hoepitalities  he  had  received  from  the 
iahabitantA  of  Arbroath,  that  he  offered  the  whole  of  his  collection  of  curioaitiee 
aa  a  foundation  of  a  Museum.  With  this  nucleus  of  'curiosities'  the  Muaeam 
was  started.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  Council  voted  £50  to  assist  in  getting  a 
suitable  building  for  its  accommodation.  In  that  year  premises  in  Hill  Street  ware 
pnrohaaed,  and  the  MuMeum  continued  to  be  housed  there  until  in  1867  it  waa 
removed  to  the  upper  hall  in  the  Public  Buildings,  which  had  been  designed  for  it. 
Among  many  gifts  by  the  late  Mr  James  Renny,  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  Museum, 
there  is  a  collection  of  shells  and  British  fishes,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Professor 
Fleming,  of  the  Now  College,  Edinburgh.  Many  of  the  fishes  in  this  collection  are 
typical,  being  standards  of  reference.  The  Museum  contains  a  tine  specimen  of 
the  Pterygotus,  from  the  Carmyllie  quarries.  It  is  a  well  known  fossil,  and  is  the 
admiration  of  all  pAiiiy)utologistH  \>y  whom  it  has  been  seen.  The  specunen  is  a 
fragment,  showing  the  tailplatc  and  eight  post-thoracic  segments.  It  measures 
fully  3^  feet  in  length ;  the  creature,  when  entire,  would  be  about  6  feet  long. 
The  Museum  also  contains  a  specimen  of  the  Eucephalaspis  (Cepbalaspls)  LyelliL 
The  Pterygotus  and  Cephalaspis  are  exceptions  ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
local  museums,  illustrations  of  the  natural  Iiistory  of  the  district,  to  which  speciiU 
promineucc  ought  to  bo  given,  aru  rather  scarce.      There  is  a  like  want  as  regards 
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the  stftple  industry  of  the  town.  One  of  the  local  antiquities  in  the  Museum  is  the 
ohoroh  bell  of  Navar — a  parish  in  the  north-east  of  Forfarshire,  which  waa  united 
to  the  pariflh  of  Lethnot  in  1721.  The  bell,  which  was  the  gift  of  Mr  John  Fyfe, 
minister  of  Navar,  was  cast  in  Rotterdam  in  1655.  It  continued  at  Na\'ar 
after  the  union  of  the  parishes,  and  when  the  church  fell  into  ruins  it  wm 
suspended  from  a  tree  in  the  churchyard,  and  afterwards  was  placed  in  a 
tower  built  to  receive  it.  In  1827  the  heritors  proposed  to  remove  the  bell  to 
Lethnot,  but  this  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  people  of  Navar,  who  concealed  it, 
and  it  remained  in  concealment  till  1838,  when  it  was  given  up  to  Lord 
Fannilire  as  a  condition,  insisted  on  by  him,  of  his  renewing  the  l6«u»e  of  a  farm 
adjoining  the  churchyard.  His  Lordship  sent  the  bell  to  the  church  of  Arbirlot, 
where  it  remained  till  it  was  cracked,  and  then  this  bell  with  a  history,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  had  a  remarkably  sweet  tone,  was  presented  by  Lord 
Fanmure  to  the  Arbroath  Museum. 

A  Mechanics'  Institute  was  established  in  1832.  For  a  few  years  previously 
there  had  been  in  existence  an  artisans'  reading-room  and  an  artiBans'  library. 
The  manap;ers  of  these  institutions  set  about  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  to  contain  both.  In  their  appeal  to  the  public  they  declared  that  the  new 
institute  was  to  be  non-political,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  '  factious ' — a  word 
suggestive  of  the  strong  political  feeling  of  the  time — and  that  the  only  object  in 
view  was  'to  procure  instruction  to  a  large  number  of  the  community  whose 
means  have  hitherto  prevented  them  from  obtaining  it  themselves.'  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building, 
situated  in  Market  Place,  was  laid  on  1 6th  August  1832,  the  day  on  which  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  locally  celebrated.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Lady  Jane  Carnegie,  the  wife  of  Mr  W.  F.  Lindsay  Carnegie  of  Boysack.  The 
Institute  consisted  of  a  library  and  a  reading-room,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
institutions  which  it  succeeded,  and  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  lectures 
of  a  scientilic  character  were  delivered  in  connection  with  it.  The  library  was 
discontinued  in  1875,  from  which  time  the  Institute  consisted  only  of  the  reading- 
room,  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodical  literature.  The  membership  of  the 
Institute  fell  off  of  late  years,  particularly  after  the  opening  of  the  Public  Library, 
with  its  reading-rooms.  It  was  in  consequence  resolved  by  the  members  to  close  it, 
and  it  was  closed  accordingly  at  the  end  of  March  1699.  Along  with  the  resolution 
to  discontinue  the  Institute  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Town  Council,  with 
whom  the  funds  are  vested,  to  co-operate  with  the  office-bearers  in  an  application 
to  the  Court  of  Session  for  authority  to  transfer  the  value  of  the  property  in  Market 
Place  and  the  funds  to  the  Public  Library.  The  funds  consist  of  £425,  residue  of 
the  estate  of  Mr  John  Storrar,  who  long  held  office  as  president  of  the  Institute,  paid 
over  to  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  on  1  Ith  November  1880  for  behoof  of  the 
Institute,  and  £100  gifted  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr  David  Cobb,  of  Taypark, 
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near  Dundee.  On  29th  Mav  1899  the  Town  Conncil  agreed  to  join  with  the 
Institute  in  an  application  to  the  Coart  of  Session  to  the  foregoing  effect.  Another 
reading-room,  or  Coffee-Room,  as  it  was  called,  established  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  connection  with  the  Subscription  Library,  was  removed  with 
it  from  the  Guildry  buildings  to  the  Public  Hall  buildings,  and  became  extinct 
about  twelve  years  ago.  A  Natural  History  Association  wu  formed  in  1880,  and 
haa  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour.  It  has  printed  a  number  of  its 
p^>er8. 

A  Hortiouitural  Society  has  been  in  existence  since  1824,  and  there  is  also  a 
Chrysanthemum  Society.  A  Choral  Union  and  a  Philharmonic  Society  have  done 
much  to  develop  musical  culture  and  taste,  and  there  are  several  instrumental 
brass  bands  and  pipe  bands.  There  are  a  number  of  clubs  in  the  town — the 
Whist  Club,  established  in  1802;  another  Whist  Club,  instituted  in  1891 ;  the  New 
Club,  a  Bums  Club,  the  Literary  Club,  an  Art  Club,  and  a  Dramatic  Club.  The 
clubs  or  organizations  devoted  to  play  are  numerous.  They  include  a  good  many 
cricket  clubs;  the  chief  of  these  is  the  Arbroath  United,  long  established  and  of 
good  repute  in  the  game.  The  United  possesses  an  excellent  park  at  Lochlanda, 
gifted  to  it  in  1894  by  the  patron  of  the  club,  Mr  W.  K.  Macdonald,  Town 
Clerk.  There  are  several  football  clubs.  The  Arbroath,  the  chief  of  them, 
was  established  in  1878.  A  Golf  Club  has  its  course  on  the  links  at  Elliot. 
There  are  four  bowling  greens  in  the  town,  two  of  them  public,  being  made  by 
the  Town  Council,  and  two  the  possession  of  private  clubs.  Cycling,  curling, 
and  other  outdoor  recreations  are  likewise  organized  into  clubs.  Among 
other  organizations  there  are  two  building  societies,  a  society  for  the  defence 
of  the  licensed  trade,  a  photographic  association,  a  plate  glass  association,  a 
canine  society,  and  ornithological  societies.  Free  Masonry,  believed  to  have 
been  established  in  the  town  for  centuries,  is  represented  by  three  lodges — St 
Thomas  (No.  40),  St  Vigian  (101),  and  Panmure  (299),  and  by  the  Royal  Arch 
Chapter,  Hope  No.  9. 

A  Savings  Bank  was  established  in  the  town  in  1815.  Since  1896  the  funds 
have  been  invested  with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and  the  Bank  has  been 
certified  under  the  Trustees  Savings  Bank  Act,  1863,  At  20th  November  1898, 
l^ing  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  the  number  of  accounts  was  2886,  and  the 
balance  due  to  depositors  was  £97,760  fis  5d. 

There  exist  in  the  town  important  organizations  which  owe  their  origin  entirely 
to  working-men,  and  which  have  for  many  years  been  managed  by  them  with  much 
prudence  and  ability.  These  are  the  co-operative  and  friendly  societies.  It  has 
been  noticed  that  the  Incorporated  Trades  co-operated  in  supplying  articles  of 
ordinary  provision  to  their  members  The  Rev.  Mr  Aitkin  has  given  an  account 
of  other  co-operative  aifti  friendly  agencies.  At  the  time  he  wrote,  an  estate  in  the 
parish   of   St  Vigeans,  adjoining  Arbroath,   was  in  course  of   being  feued,  and 
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*  villages,'  long  since  inclnded  within  the  town,  were  erected  upon  it     It  is  in 
reference  to  this  district  that  Mr  Aitkin  writes : 


'  Id  tbe  sboye  distriot  there  ^re  two  KKxicties, 
OtM  of  whioh  takes  the  name  of  the  St  Vigrana 
Weaver  Society,  ingtituted  in  1787,  and  governed 
by  H  preees  uid  councillor*,  chosen  annually. 
Tbii  society  eoniista  at  preaent  (circa  1790)  of  87 
memben,  all  weavers ;  and  they  admit  none  bat 
tboaa  who  have  been  regularly  bred  to  the  buai- 
DM^  The  preaea  buyi  from  800  to  1000  bolU  of 
meal  yearly,  and  from  400  to  500  liolU  of  coaU,  all 
which  !■  given  out  to  the  memben  at  three  or  four 
montha'  credit  Thia  looiety  afford*  2i  a-week 
(a  their  poor,  which  ii  |iaid  out  of  the  general 
fund  ;  and  when  the  fund  happens  to  be  reiluced 
to  a  Certain  sum,  their  poor  are  supplied  by  a 


coBtribution  among  the  members.  "Hie  other  is 
oolicd  the  Townhead  Society ;  is  managed  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  former,  but  admits 
members  of  all  occupations,  and  has  no  stated 
allowance  for  their  poor,  but  bestows  as  their  funds 
will  allow.  The  chief  design  of  the  establishment 
of  these  societies  was  for  providing  coals  and  meal 
for  the  families  oonoemed  in  them,  which  they 
are  enabled  to  purchase  at  a  cheap  rate  by  laying 
in  large  quantities  at  proper  icaaoni ;  and  they 
find  ample  credit  by  the  whole  members  being 
bound  for  the  payment.  The  members  of  both 
societies  show  particular  attention  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  personi  they  admit.' ' 


A%  present  there  are  fire  oo-cperative  associations  in  the  town.  Three  of  them 
are  engaged  chiefly  in  retailing  groceries  and  general  household  provisions.  The 
oldest  of  these  bodies  is  the  Equitable  Co-operative  Society,  which  was  started  in 
1 833  under  the  name  of  the  '  Arbroath  Economical  Association,'  a  name  which  was 
changed  to  'Onthrie  Port  Provision  Association  of  Arbroath'  in  1861.  It  was 
registered  in  1865  as  the  Arbroath  Equitable  Co-operative  Society.  The  West 
Fort  Association  came  into  existence  in  1834,  and  the  High  Street  Society  in 
1869.  The  Friendly  Coal  Society  was  begun  in  1867.  The  fifth  of  these  co-operative 
societies  is  a  Butcher  Meat  Society,  which  was  started  in  1896.  All  these  societies 
are  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act 

The  friendly  societies  having  a  local  habitation  in  the  town  are  those  commonly 
called  'yearly  societies.'  There  are  at  present  ten  of  them.  They  are  sick  and 
funeral  societiee,  and  are  also  made  use  of  for  the  deposit  of  money  that  is  drawn 
out,  generally  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas  term,  for  the 
payment  of  house  rent  The  great  friendly  societies  of  the  country  are  well 
repreaented  in  Arbroath,  where  they  do  a  large  business.  In  the  town  there  are 
fifteen  branch  trade  unions. 

)  Old  SutUtical  Account  of  SootUnd.  voL  xiL  |>pl  175,  I7fi. 


IN  noticing  the  Incorporated  Trades,  the  Town  Clerk,  writing  in  1743,  wmj* : 
'The  w«aT»rs  are  as  nameroaa  as  all  th«  other  trades  pat  togetfaer.  The 
greatest  manniactare  is  coarae  lineu,  which  ia  commonlj  sold  green,  and  tba 
greatest  part  sent  to  London.  Of  late,  the  moat  considerabte  merchanta  have  aeC 
op  a  maaofacture  of  white  and  checked  linena,  which  they  are  in  good  hopes  to 
bring  to  perfection.' '  The  coarse  Hnen  spoken  of  bj  Mr  Madie  was  Osnabargs. 
The  mauuCactare  of  this  fabric  was  introdaoed  into  the  town  by  accident ;  and  the 
story  is  thas  told  : 


*  la  1738  «r  1738,  •  wMver  In  or  near  Arbnwtb^ 
haviag  got  a  RDaO  (tvaatHy  of  flax,  nafit  for  the 
ktavd  of  eioth  then  unaUy  broo^t  to  oiarket, 
made  H  Mita  a  web,  and  offered  it  to  hi*  merchant 
M  ■.  picwc  on  which  he  would  be  vilUng  to 
toM  •omeihiog.  The  gentleman,  who  had  bcea 
la  G«naaB7,  immediately  rvmsHud  tb*  Binllaritjr 


between  the  pieee  of  doth  sod  the  fabric  o< 
Oenabniaa,  sad  mtged  the  wearer  to  andertske 
the  maBnfaetnre  of  other  pieces  at  the  smbc 
kind,  which  be  reluctantly  agreed  to  do,  Hw 
ezperiment  luceeedcd  to  a  wtah,  and  manj  haada 
were  eoon  employed  in  the  neighbomhood  of 
Arbroath.'' 


Provost  John  Wallace  was  the  merchant  to  whom  this  weaver  sold  bis  fortonate 
web.  The  manufacture  of  the  fabric  speedily  became  the  staple  of  the  town. 
Pennant  says  that  '  Osnaburgs  were  made  in  Arbroath  before  any  encouragement 
was  given  by  Government,  or  the  Linen  Company  erected  in  Edinburgh.'  The 
same  writer,  speaking  of  the  population  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  August  1772, 
says : 


'TIm  number  at  thia  time  U  aaid  to  be  aboot 
three  tbouiand  five  biindred  :  these  principally 
eoniiit  of  weaven  of  coarae  brown  linen,  and 
Mine  lallelotb ;  othon  are  employed  in  making 
white  and  oolouml  threada ;  the  other¥  are  either 
engaged  in  the  thipping  of  the  place,  or  in  the 
naceaaary  and  oommon  meofaanio  trade*.     Beside 


the  export  of  brown  lioena  and  that  of  thrraid, 
maoh  barley  and  aome  wheat  ii  acnt  abroad ;  but 
•o  pupuloue  ii  the  country,  that  more  than  aa 
e<|iiiTaleiit  of  meal  it  imported.  The  foreign  im- 
porti  are  flax,  flax-aeed,  and  timber  frocB  the  Bal  tie. 
Tbe  eoaatlug  trade  eondsta  of  eoal  frooi  Borrow- 
■toneaa,  and  lime  from  Lord  Elgin's  kOas  in  FVe.'* 


Mr  John  Wallace  carried  on  business  with  Mr  James  Oardyne,  under  the  firm 

of   John   Wallace  &   Co,       His   firm    was  the  first  of   the  large  manufacturing 

establishments  in  Arbroath.      Mr  Wallace's  partner,  James  Oardyne,  was  laird  of 

Lawton.     The  firm  were  spinners  of  yams  and  threads,  and  were  merchants  and 

>  H&  AooouDt  of  Arbrvath.  *  Warden's  Linen  Trade  (bd  edit,),  p.  frU. 

'  Pennant's  Toar  in  Scptland.  &.  UA. 
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■hipownera.  Both  partners  were  also  members  of  a  local  firm  of  linen  mano- 
rfactarers,  bat  in  which  they  were  rather  sleeping  than  active  partners,  the 
management  of  the  linen  business  being  attended  to  by  another  partner,  John 
Gardiner.  It  was  Mr  Gardiner  who  in  1774  obtained  from  the  Town  Council  a 
.lease  of  'the  Lordbum  Braes,  with  liberty  of  a  sluice  of  water  for  his  bleaching 
l^reen,  and  liberty  tklso  to  build  a  plash  mill  on  the  Brothock.'  The  extent  of  the 
business  carried  on  by  Wallace  <k  Co.  seems  remarkable  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  it  was  conducted  in  the  midst  of  quite  a  small  community.  Their  business 
oonneotions  extended  far  and  wide.  As  merchants,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
buying  large  quantities  of  malt  and  bear,  and  exporting  it  at  Arbroath  chiefly  for 
Norway,  Their  shipmasters  were  instructed  to  call  at  any  port  in  Norway  where 
they  were  likely  to  be  able  to  sell  to  advantage,  and  their  cargo  home  was  generally 
herrings  or  timber.  Tliat  was  the  time  of  the  infancy  of  the  Scottish  herring 
fishery,  when  herrings  were  imported  into  Arbroath  from  the  North  of  Europe. 

Wallace  ii  Co.'s  yarns  were  chiefly  exported  to  Spain,  whence  cargoes  of  oranges 
and  lemons  were  brought  home.  They  had  some  slight  dealings  with  Holland  for 
flax,  but  the  character  of  their  relations  there  may  be  gathered  from  an  instruction 
to  a  correspondent  'to  try  if  for  once  they  could  get  the  better  of  the  Dutch.' 
•  From  Holland  and  other  countries  the  ships  brought  home  rum,  airack,  velvet  for 
dresses,  muslins,  boots,  and  tea.  The  tirm  imported  flax  from  Russia,  and  tar  and 
potash. 

There  is  a  glimpse  in  the  letter-book  of  John  Wallace  it  Co.  of  the  manner  in 
which  spinning  was  done  at  the  time  and  until  the  introduction  of  steam  power  in 
■pinning.  At  the  time  of  a  heavy  demand  for  yarns  a  correspondent  of  the  firm 
had  written  to  them  that  the  old  women  of  the  district  should  l>e  '  spinning  like 
mad,'  seeing  that  the  prices  were  so  high,  so  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
delivering  yams.  Mr  Wallace  writes  in  reply,  explaining  that  the  firm  used  to 
supply  flax  to  the  old  women,  who  spun  it  into  yam,  but  that  the  wometi  were  now 
able  to  buy  flax  themselves  and  spin  it,  so  that  they  took  their  yarn  to  market 
inBtflad  of  delivering  it  to  the  firm. 

There  is  a  deal  in  the  letters  of  this  Arm  to  their  London  agents,  Alex.  Hogg  k 

Co.,  about  the  thi-eod   manufacture,  and  it  is  generally  written  in  a  somewhat 

I  doleful  tone.     As  previously  stated,  the  thread  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  the 

Abbot's  Houfe.     It  was  never  a  prosperous  trade  in  Arbroath,  and  in  the  days  of 

its  final  decline  the  Rev.  Mr  Gleig  had  a  joke  about  it  to  the  efiect  that  '  the 

;  thread  trade  in  this  place  may  be  said  to  be  thread-bare.' '      Mr  Wallace,  however, 

^eontinaed  the  trade  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  it  was  not  extinct  as  one  of  the  local 

industries  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  firm  of  John  Wallace  k  Co.  received  a  gratuity  of  XI 00  from  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  to  indemnify  them  in  part  of  the  expense  which  they  had  incurred  in 
>  Old  SUtutioiU  Aeeouni  of  Scotland,  vU.  ]>.  S4S. 
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in«tl(uK  InMOVMDonta  in  manufactarinf;  and  bleaching  machinery.  On  28th  April 
1T(0  \hi*j  wrote  a  letter  to  the  tmaiees  in  acknowledgment  of  this  gift.  In  th* 
|«tl«r,  which  wM  tigned  by  Mr  Wallace,  Mr  Gardyne,  and  Mr  Oardiner,  they  state ^ 
UtA(  thi»ir  improvements  had  been  at  an  expense  upon  themselves  of  not  less  than 
MXWQ  sterltng,  adding  :  '  We  are  about  enlarging  oar  bleachBeld  jnst  now  four  to 
f|V«  AOrw-  Wu  will  be  asking  from  the  Honoarable  Trustees  something,  and  we 
ftitr  it  to  their  Honours  to  bestow  on  as  as  we  merit,  for  we  tell  you  honestly  oar 
■uflhrings.'  A  request  or  suggestion  of  this  kind  would  sound  strangely  now,  but 
tiy  Mrsors  Wallace  &  Co.  it  was  put  forward  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  having  been  brought  into  existence  for  no  other  purpose  bat  to  give 
unoouragoment,  which  was  then  thought  to  be  needed,  to  such  enterprise  as  theirs. 
Continuing  their  letter,  Messrs  Wallace  k  Co.  say  :  'None  in  the  kingdom  have 
done  more  towards  improving  the  spinning  than  ourselves.  We  yearly  spin  for  our 
own  use  forty  to  iifty  thousand  splls.,  besides  what  we  sell  or  send  into  England. 
What  we  find  unfit  for  our  own  manufactory,  if  any  makers  of  linens  want  these 
■orts  of  yarns  they  are  at  any  time  welcome  at  the  market  price.  We  this  year  sold 
■ome  parcels  to  Dundee  folks  under  the  price  the  English  people  pay  us  ;  but  that 
is  a  trade  by  which  we  are  out  of  pocket,  and  cannot  therefore  be  continued.'  As 
flax  merchants  and  linen  manufacturers,  this  firm  had  of  coarse  a  close  connection 
with  Riga.  Their  interest  there  appears  to  have  been  in  part  attended  to  by  Mr 
John  Mudie,  who  was  of  an  old  Arbroath  family,  and  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
late  John  Mudie  of  Pitmuis.  He  had  gone  to  Riga  to  establish  himself  as  a  Baltic 
merchant.  Latterly  the  6rm  of  Wallace  Sl  Co.  assumed  another  partner,  a  Mr 
Graham,'  Probably  they  never  reaped  a  full  reward  for  their  enterprise  and 
industry — such  reward,  that  is,  as  may  come  to  commercial  men  now — although 
they  maintained  a  foremost  position  in  the  town ;  but  they  did  a  great  deal  to 
arouse  Arbroath  from  the  listlessness  of  a  little  semi-agricultural  burgh,  and  to  give 
it  a  start  in  that  commercial  progress  which  has  resulted  in  its  becoming  a  large 
and  prosperous  community. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  family  of  Wallace,  so  long  influential  in  the 
businees  and  municipal  life  of  Arbroath,  came  to  Arbroath  from  the  parish  of 
Kirkden,  where  their  arms,  with  those  of  the  family  of  Gardyne,  are  on  a  pew  in 
the  parish  church.  The  house  of  Provost  John  Wallace  was  situated  in  High  Street, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Public  Hall.  John  Wallace  was  married  to  a 
sister  of  John  Mudie,  of  Riga,  and  Mr  Mudie  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Mr 
Wallace.  The  Wallaces  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Gardynes  of  Lawtonj 
the  James  Gardyne  who  was  in  partnership  with  John  Wallace  in  his  bosineaa  as 
a  merchant,  shipowner,  and  manufacturer  was  of  the  family  of  Middleton. 


'  The  paragiapha  relating  to  the  firm  of  Wallsoe 
k,  do.  are  written  from  a  letter-book  of  the  firm, 
■tUl  extant,  and  in  the  pnemiiinn  of  Mr  Chitrlea 


Weir,  flax  merehatit,  Arbroath,  a  repreaentative 
of  the  Wallaoe  bunily. 
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The  local  importations  of  flax  in  the  year  1765  amounted  in  value  to 
£15,000  sterling,  and  Mr  Wallace's  tirm  were  the  principal  importers.  For  the 
twelve  months  from  1st  November  1796  to  1st  November  1797,  the  manufacture 
of  Osnaburgs  and  brown  linens  in  Arbroath  amounted  to  953,090  yards,  valued  at 
£44,005.  These  figures  are  those  of  the  atsmpmaster.  Sailcloth  was  not  stamped  ; 
but  in  1796  there  were  about  500  looms  employed  in  the  burgh  producing  this 
article,  the  product  being  about  as  extensive  as  that  of  Osnaburgs  and  other  brown 
linens.  In  1798  the  imports  from  the  Baltic  of  flax,  hemp,  and  flax-seed  amounted 
to  about  1000  tons.  The  sailcloth  and  linens  uiauufactured  at  Arbroath  about  this 
time  were  shipped  at  the  port  chiefly  to  Loudon ;  smaller  quantities  were  sent  to 
Glasgow  and  other  parts,'  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
manufacture  of  'scrims'  was  introduced: 


'About    tlukt    pariod    the    mADufkoturc    of   » 
fartteoUr  land  of  cloth   for  ooiiohmakori    knd 
itditercn  wu  begun  in  Arbrokth.   The  ptirtlev 
who  e(t«bU«hed  the  mkniifitoture  opened  •  ihop 
in  London  for  the  ikle  of  it ;   and  in  1793  the^r 


h»d  eighteen  loom*  working  in  Arbroath.  On« 
of  the  kind*  w»e  reinu-kable  for  ita  thinneaa, 
and  more  deeerved  the  name  of  gauzo  than  tiDen. 
A  weaver  wsa  able  to  weave  alMUt  forty  yardH  of 
it  a-daj  ;  and  the  aelling  priee  was  4d  per  yard.' ' 

Up  to  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  introduction  of 
power,  the  development  of  the  local  manufacturing  trade,  during  the  previous 
Jifty  years  or  so,  can  be  spoken  of  only  with  reference  to  the  state  of  things  which 
had  preceded.  The  condition  of  trade  then  was  one  of  contrast  to  what  it  is  now, 
rather  than  of  comparison.  There  were  some  business  concerns  on  a  larger  scale, 
but  it  was  a  common  arrangement  for  the  manufacturer  to  occupy  a  one-etorey 
cottage,  one  end  of  which  was  his  dwelling-house,  the  other  being  his  weaving-shop. 
The  weaving-shop  usually  contained  four  looms.  At  one  of  these  the  master 
wrought  himself,  and  two  journeymen  and  an  apprentice  \\bA  charge  of  the  others. 
The  pirns  were  filled  in  the  dwelling-house  by  the  master -weaver's  wife  and 
daughters.  There  was  little  or  no  division  of  labour,  all  the  processes,  from  tho 
reasing  of  the  newly-imported  flax  to  the  disposal  in  the  market  of  the  woven 
cloth,  being  undertaken  or  directly  superintended  by  the  manufacturer  himself. 
The  master  attended  personally  to  the  cleaning  of  his  yarns  in  the  tubs  and  'caves' 
of  the  plash-mill,  where  he  had  often  to  wait  his  turn  among  other  masters  who 
were  there  on  the  same  errand  with  hin)self.  This  plash-mill  was  the  Nether  Mill, 
situated  at  the  top  of  East  Grimsby.  It  was  built  about  1740,  on  the  site  of  an 
der  mill ;  and  was  discontinued  in  1863,  when  the  business  was  removed  to  the 
Greens.  About  a  century  ago  few  women  were  employed  at  the  looms ;  hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  until  the  hand-loom  was  generally  superseded  by  the  power-loom, 
it  was  common  for  out-door  craftsmen  to  betake  themselves  to  the  looms  in 
winter,  when  they  were  unable  to  pursue  their  ordinary  occupations. 

The  first  spinning  mill  in  Arbroath  in  which  steam  was  introduced  was  the 
'  Arbroath  Magaxine,  pp.  3,  61.  >  Warden'i  Linen  Trade,  p.  143. 
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Brothock  Mill,  the  date  of  its  introduction  being  1 806.  The  Brothock  Mill,  whiefa 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  principal  spinning  mills  in  the  town,  was  at  that  Utne 
occupied  by  Messrs  Renny,  partners  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  Fitchet  &,  Sona.  The 
Inch  Mill  was  supplied  with  a  steam-engine  in  the  year  1808.  It  waa  of  nzteen> 
horse-power ;  and  for  about  seven  years  it  drove  at  the  same  time  spinning  and 
corn-grinding  machinery.  At  the  end  of  the  seven  yean  it  wiu  wholly  oonrertad 
into  a  flax  and  tow  mill.  In  the  parish  of  St  Vigeans,  but  out«ido  the  town  of 
Arbroath,  the  Inch  Mill  was  preceded  by  a  small  mill  at  Letham,  which  was  only 
the  second  attempt  in  Scotland  to  spin  flax  by  machinery.  The  Letham  mill  wmt 
at  first  driven  by  water-power,  and  a  small  engine  was  afterwards  added. 

Mr  Canning  says,  in  his  account,  that  '  the  period  embraced  between  the  yean 
1820  and  1826  may  be  considered  as  the  halcyon  era  of  the  linen  mannlaetures  in 
this  quarter.'  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  growing  trade,  the  lands  of 
Almerieclose,  consisting  of  about  thirty-fire  imperial  acres,  lying  on  both  aidea  of 
the  Brothock,  were  feued  ;  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  large  factories  and  streoti 
of  dwelling-houses  were  erected.  Then  there  followed  the  commercial  disasten  of 
1825-26.  Speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  panic  in  Arbroath,  Mr  Cannmg  says  tlMJ 
'  were  experienced  here  with  overwhelming  severity.' '  This  was  indeed  a  bad  tiaifl 
for  everybody  in  Arbroath,  for  the  trade  of  the  place  was  for  many  months  almoit 
at  a  complete  stand-still.  But  although  the  prospect  was  not  exhilarating,  a  joke 
even  then  was  not  out  of  the  question.  It  is  told  that  one  day  a  stranger  to  Uw 
town,  bent  on  seeing  the  Abbey,  came  up  to  a  knot  of  bankrupt  citizens  stAnding 
in  conversation  in  the  burgh  market-place,  and  asked  to  be  shown  '  the  mint  of 
Arbroath.'  'Sir,'  said  one  of  the  citizens,  'yon  are  in  the  midst  of  them.'  Tbs 
period  of  ruin  soon  passed  away,  for  by  the  year  1827  trade  had  reviTed  m  good 
deal,  and  wages  had  risen. 

In  1842,  there  were  fifteen  spinning  mills  in  the  parish  of  St  Vigenos,  drireo 
by  twenty  steam  engines,  having  an  aggregate  of  250-horse  power ;  Mtd  givtVg 
employment  to  1240  persons,  of  whom  275  were  fiaxdresaere,  and  the 
millworkers,  in  the  proportion  of  250  males  and  715  females.  Of  the  men,  110 
employed  as  millwrights,  foremen,  overseers,  &c.  The  quantity  of  flax 
in  these  mills  was  estimated  at  5500  tons  per  annum,  of  the  avera^  valoe  of 
£200,000.  The  value  of  the  yarns  spun  was  calculated  at  j£264,000.*  Hmm 
figures  relate  only  to  the  part  of  the  town  situated  in  the  parish  of  Si  Vi^— iw 
In  1833,  when  there  were  twelve  spinning  mills  in  St  Vigeona,  iherv  w«ni  fowr  IB 
the  pariaii  uf  Arbroath.  About  that  time  the  total  quantity  of  fiax  q>an  in  tiM 
town  was  7000  or  8000  tons  per  annum. 

Although  trade  had  revived  soon  after  the  catastrophe  of  1825-26,  It  mmiwiod 
many  fluctuations,  and  was  not  generally  in  a  prosperous  state.      In  April  1843  a 
report  on  the  subject  was  presented  to  the  Town  Council ;   and  it  appoan  Erou  it 
>  N«w  SUtiitical  Aeooont  of  SootUad— Forfanhir*.  p.  5u3.  '  /ML  ^  fiOL 
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that  in  1841  the  wages  of  canvM  weavers  per  week  were  :  First  claas,  8b.  lid.  ; 
■eoond  class,  78.  Id. :  sheeting  weavers,  first,  8s.  6d. ;  second,  Ts. :  dowlas  weavers, 
first,  68.  4d.  J  second,  48.  7d.  The  week  was  one  of  fourteen  hoars  for  each  of  the 
■ix  days.  From  1836  to  1841  there  had  been  a  fall  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
canvas- weaving.  During  the  same  period  the  wages  of  those  employed  in  the 
•innniug  mills  had  fallen  18  per  cent. ;  flaucdressers,  20  per  cent. ;  machine  makers, 
20  per  cent  ;  house  carpenters,  20  per  cent. ;  masons  and  labourers,  15  per  cent. 
Oatmeal  at  this  time  was  Is.  9^.  per  stone,  and  the  4-lb.  loaf  8fd.,  so  that  the 
condition  of  work-|>eople  could  not  have  been  satisfactory.  The  Town  Council's 
committee  reported  that  the  decay  of  trade  bad  been  of  long  continusince.  Many 
factories  were  then,  and  had  been  for  some  time,  unoccupied ;  many  more  were 
partially  occupied  ;  the  weavers  in  employment  were  restricted  to  half  or  two-thirds 
time,  and  even  that  was  very  irregular.  A  change,  the  committee  reported,  had 
taken  place  in  the  local  trade,  by  which  an  important  part  of  it  had  been  well-nigh 
annihilated.  In  place  of  manufactured  goods  being  sent  to  foreign  countries,  yarns 
were  sent,  the  foreigners  manufacturing  the  cloth  themselves.  The  committee 
believed  that  this  state  of  matters  was  occasioned  by  the  then  restrictive  policy  of 
the  British  Government  in  regard  to  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  ;  and  the 
Town  Council  petitioned  for  reform  in  this  respect. 

About  the  year  1847,  power-looms  for  the  weaving  of  sailcloth,  the  staple 
manufacture  of  Arbroath,  weie  introduced  into  the  town.  Their  number  increased 
rapidly  ;  and  hand-loom  weaving  in  tlie  linen  trade  was  gradually  extinguished. 
In  1860  there  was  a  local  movement  to  raise  funds  to  assist  flaxdressers  to 
emigrate,  on  the  ground  that  machinery  had  superseded  manual  labour. 

The  staple  trade  of  Arbroath  Euflered  severely  from  the  financial  difScnlties  of 
1857.  The  civil  war  in  America  gave  it  a  ^reat  development,  and  many  additions 
were  made  at  that  time  to  the  mills  and  factories.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  trade  has  not  made  much  progress.  In  consequence  of  the  continued 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sailing  ships,  the  demand  for  sailcloth  for  ships'  use  has 
fallen  off.  Manufacturers  are  directing  their  attention  to  other  fabrics  for  which 
their  looms  are  suitable,  as  well  as  to  sailcloth,  and  in  this  way  they  are  able  to 
keep  their  mnchiiiery  going.  The  spinning  of  flax  and  tow  yarns  is  at  pi-esent 
(1899)  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  for  years,  and  millworkers  in  every 
department  are  fully  employed.  Generally,  the  number  of  spinning-mills  and 
factories  in  the  town,  with  their  output,  is  much  the  same  as  stated  in  the  first 
edition  of  tliis  work.  Nor  have  four-and-twenty  years  produced  much  difference 
in  wages  in  the  staple  trade,  which  may  be  quoted  thus :  Flaxdressers  in 
constant  employment,  an  average  of  20s.  per  week ;  spinners  (women),  about 
10s.  a-week  ;  weavers,  women,  13s.,  and  men,  from  178,  to  188.  a-week  ;  tenters  and 
mill  foretnen,  from  258.  to  278,  a-week  ;  mechanics  employed  in  the  mills  and 
factorie«,  (roiu  248.  to  26s.,  and  their  foremen,  from  288.  to  328.  a-week.      In 
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of  Ike  pOTpl««f  Jishnmih  to  trade  oecvzs  ia 

•  fcaafc  — iKfad  'A  H ■  ii  WimMb  i»  the  Kocth  WtgthfA  ia  1625/   n>  iilhii 

«UM«  AHmatfc,  Md  aakv  tkb  itiiiid  rmc^  abcMt  tk»  ln£ag  dkm-.  'K 
■fnimw  0a  AilwiMffc)  fadi  Uawlf  weAdlf  oat  of  ha  plM*  aft  their  iiiailia  if  he 
kaow  aat  the  iiiaiiw  ipeliHia  aad  earwrt  prieee  rf  B«^  FTR  aad  PDR,madwaa 
iaclijr  ia  aajoyii^  the  JwefetelHy  «f  a  ■eiwhta ihwl  6i«Dd  (aot  aa  uafwaiw  «( 
B%»  PTB)  who  had  a  bnatifid  retreat  ia  the  M^Hwwiltiiiiir 

HaaflMB  of  laaaHiy  otMr  laaa  tae  wam^  tfHe,  aos  caeSy  aaaeeoa  to  tae 
OTaBvw  ev  locBA  waaeib  sse^v  HiaT  oe  aonceo  ^ae  HiBDiaK  ob  h^dbb*  x^^b  ^^aoeL  aaa 
of  the  Moet  aadeai  ia  the  tova,  was  aatd  abook  for^  fBan  ago  cacned  c»  to  a 
very  ierfe  cxtaat^  the  taajard  thea  ia  operatkm  at  Lordbara  beiqg  ooe  of  the 
lar^Mt  ia  the  eoontrjr.  The  work  »ae  eo  eooeiderable,  that  when  it  wee  doeed  ii 
wae  felt  ae  if  the  proeperi^  ol  local  trade  bad  aeriooal  j  eaflered.  Earijr  in  thai 
eeatarf ,  beCiwa  the  Lordbam  tanvork  waa  boilt,  the  valae  of  the  indee  dreaMd 
fearljr  in  the  «ae  taajard  ia  the  towa  waa  £3500.  Within  the  hat  thzrtj  jcan 
tite  boot  and  shoe  trade  baa  been  larjfel j  derelofied.  Tbe  goods  prodaeed  ia  thaae 
factoHee  find  a  market  over  a  \a*jgt  part  of  the  ooontrj. 

There  are  aerenJ  large  engineering  woHeb  in  tbe  town.  Lawn-aMwing  maririBea 
are  a  ptiaeiiiaJ  nuuiafactore  at  one  of  them.  The  manofactare  of  gaa  and  water 
apparaiu  b  carried  on  to  a  oonaiderable  extent  in  the  town ;  there  a  a  chemical 
and  aapbalte  woric  in  the  nei^boathood,  and  there  are  a  large  oonCBetiaoery  work 
aod  a  ooaeb-(juil(Iin^  wtabluhmebt. 

An  important  part  of  the  trade  of  the  district  consurts  in  the  '  Arbroath  pave- 
ment' of  oommeroe.  The  pavement  qoarries  of  Forfarshire  are  the  oldest  and 
moitt  extensive  in  Scotland ;  and  all  tho  larger  qoarries  are  within  a  few  miles  of 
ArhroAth.  Thit  most  extensive  of  tbe  quarries  are  those  of  CarmjUie,  sitaated  six 
miles  from  the  town.  They  have  been  worked  for  oentnries.  Aboct  a  hundred 
jreart  ago  the  land  of  the  parish  was  still  divided  into  small  farms  and  pendicles, 
and  each  farmer  was  allowed  the  liberty  of  qaarrying  on  his  own  farm.  The 
fanaers  grnMnklly  worked  tJi  the  qoarries  from  the  time  they  got  the  se«d  into  tbe 
ground  until  harvest.  Tbe  principal  quarrying  at  that  time  was  for  heavy  rough 
slates,  which  were  carted  to  I>ondee  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  also  shipped 
to  Leith,  to  be  oaed  in  roofing  houses  there  and  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  not  until 
about  a  century  ago  that  thu  Cannyllie  quarries  began  to  be  worked  for  pavement 
to  any  connidcnJile  *?rxtent ;  and  after  they  had  been  so  worked  for  a  short  time  it 
was  oomitiouly  feared  in  the  district  that  tliey  would  rapidly  be  exhausted.  The 
farmer  iA  East  Hills  of  Carmyllie  hud  seven  or  eight  men  qoarrylng ;  and  it  is  told 
that  one  day,  after  they  had  lundc  sonic  disappointing  searches  for  good  pavement, 
the  foromun  reoommended  them  to  take  up  their  tools  and  go  home  to  their  master, 
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Mid  tell  him  that  the  quarries  were  done.  Bat  soon  after  this  the  quarries  began  to 
be  worked  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale.  It  was  found  necessai-y,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  water  in  the  principal  quarry,  to  cut  a  drain  through  a  large  part  of  the 
parish ;  and  this  was  done  at  a  cost  of  £3000.  The  quarries  at  Carmyllie,  Leysmill, 
and  others  in  the  district  of  Arbroath,  are  supplied  with  powerful  cutting,  planing, 
sawing,  and  polishing  machines.  The  stones  are  used  not  only  for  pavement,  but 
aIbo  for  architectural  ornaments,  and  for  general  building  purposes. 

For  about  twenty  years  Arbroath  possessed  a  bank  of  its  own,  called  the 
Arbroath  Bank.  It  was  begun  in  1825,  and  in  1844  its  business  was  transferred 
to  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER    III, 


STBBBT  AMD  OTMKR   PLACE   MAMBa. 


THE  nomenclature  of  streets  presents  views  of  the  history  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  are  situated, — that  is,  when  names  are  not  chosen  arbitrarily,  in 
mere  caprice,  and  without  respect  to  local  associations,  as  they  too  often  are. 
In  Arbroath,  although  the  street  names  are  not  all  strictly  local  in  their  associations, 
there  has  been  little  arbitrariness  in  their  selection.  The  older  names  are  about  as 
old  as  the  burgh  itself ;  and  most  of  these  are  much  older  than  the  streets  to  which 
they  are  now  attached.  The  High  Street  is  the  first  street  in  the  town  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  oldest  records — those  of  the  Abbey.  It  is  noticed  in 
the  Chartulary  in  the  year  1303,  by  which  time  the  burgesses  had  built  houses  on 
it.  But  it  was  only  about  the  year  1720  that  it  began  to  be  called  the  High  Street. 
Formerly  the  houses  on  the  west  side,  from  the  Abbey  Tower  to  Lordbum,  were 
called  Eleemosynary  Street.  It  ?nay  be  regretted  that  this  name,  characteristic  as 
being  derived  from  the  neighbouring  almonry  of  the  Abbey,  has  passed  out  of 
use.  From  Lordbum  to  Kirk  Wynd,  the  street  was  anciently  called  Rotten 
Bow.  The  name,  which  is  that  of  a  fashionable  resort  in  London,  occurs  in 
other  towns  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  it  has  been  a  puzzle  to 
I)hilologists.  It  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Dutch  for  retinue ;  and  in  Arbroath 
it  may  be  suggestive  of  retinues  or  proccisions  to  and  from  the  Abbey.  Below 
Kirk  Wynd,  and  extending  to  the  sea,  the  High  Street  was  called  Cobgate, 
Covgate,  Cowgate,  or  Copegate.  '  Ckiwgate '  is  a  common  name  in  Scottish  towns, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  Arbroath  it  connects  itself  with  the  bestial  of  the 
burgesses,  which  in  early  times  formod  an  important  part  of  the  local  economy. 
Bat  the  form  '  Copegate '  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.      It  is  probably  derived 
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from  the  Sootch  word  eo/L,  '  to  bay,'  leading  to  the  conclusion  of  its  having  bMB 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  still,  the  chief  market-place  of  the  burgh. 

From  the  apper  part  of  High  Street  there  branch  off  to  the  west,  James  Street, 
Church  Street,  Lordbom,  and  Applegate.  James  Street  is  modem,  and  it  derives 
its  name  from  Mr  James  Watson,  formerly  proprietor  of  Towerbank  House.  Om 
of  the  principal  breweries  in  the  town,  established  by  David  Knight,  was  in  thb 
street;  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  dwelling-house.  All  the  district  in  the 
neighbourhood,  extending  to  the  Brothock,  and  a  short  way  on  the  farther  side  cA 
the  stream,  bears  the  ancient  name  of  Almerieclose.  Church  Street  was  known 
until  about  forty  years  ago  as  Braick's  Wynd,  it  being  so  called  after  a  proprietor. 
It  derives  its  present  name  from  the  church  of  the  Scottish  Independents,  which  i* 
situated  there.  With  regard  to  Lordburn,  the  commonly  received  derivation  of 
the  word  is  that  it  is  a  contraction  of  '  Lord  Abbot's  Burn,'  the  springs  from  the 
Hays,  after  passing  through  the  Abbey  precinct,  Sowing  that  way  to  the  Brothock. 
llie  same  word  occurs  at  Forfar,  where,  if  it  was  derived  from  a  lord,  his  lordship 
must  have  been  the  Ecu*!  of  Strathmore.  Another  suggestion  that  has  been  offisred 
is,  that  Lordburn  is  a  corruption  of  '  lower  bum.'  '  Lorebum '  is  the  name  of  a 
street  in  Dumfries.  It  and  two  small  narrow  lanes  in  the  same  town,  *  East-boni 
Wynd '  and  •  West-bum  Wynd,'  derive  their  names  from  breweries.  This  is  not 
an  improbable  origin  of  the  word  *  Lordbum '  in  Arbroath,  especially  keeping  ia 
view  the  large  brewing  trade  which  was  formerly  carried  on  in  the  town.  One  of 
the  meanings  of  the  Scotch  word  bum  is,  '  the  water  used  in  breweries  '  Appk^jato 
is  believed  to  derive  its  pleasant  name  from  the  gardens  formerly  in  its  nelghbaar- 
hood.  In  the  gardens  attached  to  the  dwelling-houses  there  are  still  some  troesof 
the  Abbot's  apple,  or  oxlin.  Although  Loi^bum  and  Applegate  are  very  old  stresti, 
none  of  the  existing  hotuet  is  of  great  antiquity ;  the  older  of  them  soooeeded  i 
the  rows  of  thatched  cottages  that  are  figured  in  Sleser's  view  of  the  town. 

The  branch  streets  on  the  east  side  of  the  upper  psrt  of  High  Street  are  all 
comparatively  modem,  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  street  having  aadeotly  b«si 
occupied  by  the  boundary  wall  of  the  Abbey  precinct.  Abbey  Path  is  •  path  or 
'  steep '  leading  to  the  Abbey ;  the  word  is  literally  descriptiv*,  patk  or  ptA  w 
Scottish  signifying  '  a  steep  and  narrow  way,'  Allan  Street  bears  the  oaaw  of  John 
Allan,  Wright ;  and  Kirk  Wynd,  now  Kirk  8<iQare,  ia  so  called  M  leMfing  to  Urn 
Town  Church. 

The  lower  part  of  Hi|^  Street  is  interaected  by  Commerce  Street  and  BUI 
Street  The  former  is  a  very  old  street,  but  the  origin  of  its  old  name  of  *  HartMr** 
Wynd '  is  doubtful.  The  name  may  be  thut  of  the  Nicholas  Hornrr  who 
bailie  in  the  burgh  four  centuries  ago  ;  or  it  may  be  derived,  like  tiie  oama  <#| 
some  other  streets  or  lanes  in  Scottish  towns, — such  as  BucUeraaksr  Wynd  ia 
Dundee, — from  a  trade  carried  on  in  It,  which  on  this  eappoaitMQ  woald  bi  Uw 
trade  of  making  such  articles  as  horn  spoons.     It  was  in  1860  ikat,  after  • 
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deal  of  opposition,  the  name  w&b  chaiif(ed  to  Commerce  Street ;  but  in  feu-charters, 
and  Bometimea  colloquially,  the  street  is  atill  called  '  Homer's  Wynd.'  Hill  Street 
— a  modem  street — takes  its  name  from  Boulzie  Hill ;  as  do  also  Hill  Place,  Hill 
Terrace,  and  Hill  Road,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Again,  at  the  Ladybridge 
Street  and  John  Street  intersection,  the  street  on  the  west  of  High  Street  is  old, 
and  that  on  the  east  new.  lAdybridge  takes  its  name  from  the  old  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  at  Bridgend  ;  but  the  name  of  '  Ladybridge  Street '  is  modern  ;  formerly  the 
street  was  called  New  Wynd.  John  Street  is  one  of  two  streets  in  the  town 
bearing  the  same  name.  It  is  generally  called  John  Street  East,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  other  ;  and  it  is  named  after  the  late  Mr  John  Butchart,  son  of  Mr  James 
Butchart  of  Newgate.  Union  Street  E^t,  on  the  same  estate,  is  so  named  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  Union  Street  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  Both  the 
streets  which  form  the  most  southern  intersection  of  High  Street,  Old  Shorehead 
and  Seagate,  are  old.  Old  Shorehnad  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
ittt  having  been  built  opposite  the  old  '  shore,'  or  Abbot's  harbour.  As  to  Seagate, 
the  name  occurs  in  Abbey  charters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  a  long  time 
the  street  was  called  East  Wynd,  but  its  ancient  name  has  been  restored.  South 
Street  is  a  nnxlem  continuation  of  Seagate. 

The  streets,  old  and  new,  whose  names  have  a  connection  with  the  Ab)>ey  are 
numerous.  Ponderlaw  Street  and  Lane  are  situated  in  the  '  field '  which  lielonged 
to  the  '  punder '  of  the  Abbey,  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  its  woods  and  forests, 
Smithy  Croft  is  a  street  built  on  the  croft  which  was  possessed  by  the  master  smith 
and  armourer.  In  the  olden  time  the  trade  of  the  smith  and  armourer  was  an 
important  one  in  every  burgh  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  Arbroath,  to  which 
the  monastery  was  constantly  attracting  pt^rsons  of  distiaction,  the  master  smith 
had  always  plenty  of  work  on  hand,  besides  that  which  was  required  for  the  Abbey 
itself.  Fisheracre,  the  name  of  a  street,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  possession  of 
the  person  whoae  office  it  was  to  see  that  the  monastery  was  well  supplied  for  the 
season  of  Lent.  The  name  '  Barber's  Croft '  may  have  had  a  similar  origin, 
the  barber  being  about  as  important  a  person  as  the  fisher  to  a  community  of 
slmven  monks.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  family  of 
which  Barbour  the  poet  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  member.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  a  person  of  this  name  occupied  the  croft  near  the  Darn  Gate,  that  is,  where 
the  street  called  Barber's  Croft  is  situated,  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  named 
after  him  or  some  of  his  ancestors.  Barngreen  and  Hamilton  Green,  old  streets, 
are  Abbey  names.  Bai-ngreen  was  the  site  of  the  barns  of  the  n)ona8tery,  or  of 
some  of  them.  As  to  Hamilton  Green,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  now  ducal  family  who  long  had  a  connection  with  the  abbacy  ;  '  Homlow  ' 
(ir  'Humlow'  Green,  by  which  the  place  was  sometimes  called,  being  probably 
a  corruption.  The  Hays  is  the  name  of  meadow  lands,  now  built  upon,  close 
to  the  Abbey ;  hence  also  Uayshead.     Hay's  Lane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  believed 
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to  bear  the  nhxi»  of  ProvtMt  Hay.  Warddykea  u  to  called  from  tta  »M«|rtihnMi4Mi«wl 
to  tlie  '  ward  '  of  the  monaetefy,  a  portioa  of  tU  laoda.  *  WaidmiU,'  '  Wardaill 
Hill,'  and  '  Wardmill  RomI  '  have  a  like  origin.  •  Deewodafa.'  in  this  locality,  it 
another  ancient  name,  occaning  in  the  Chartalary  of  the  Abbey  at  '  Damysdayll,' 
which  u  derived,  moct  probably,  from  the  'dam '  or  pool  of  water  that  itood  in 
thii  Muall  '  dale '  or  hollow  before  the  demoUtioa  of  the  Wardmill  Hill. 

'  Newgate,'  which  gives  a  name  to  three  atreeta,  Eaat,  West,  and  South,  goea 
back  to  Abbey  time*.  There  wu  a  street  of  that  name  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Diihlaadtown  Street  and  Keptie  Street,  with  West  KepUe  Street  and  Keptie  Road, 
are  modem  ;  bat  the  names,  which  are  those  of  the  lands  part  of  the  streets  are  btult 
apon,  oocar  in  the  Chartalary.  In  1838  the  Commissionera  of  Northern  Lights 
gave  the  trastees  of  the  Colvill  Mortification  a  part  of  the  east  end  of  the  Bell 
Bock  garden  to  enable  them  to  make  s  rood  from  MiUgate  Loan  to  the  lands  of 
Dishland.  When  Free  Ladyloan  Charch  was  bailt  there  a  few  years  afterwards  the 
road  came  to  be  popularly  known  as  '  Monnt  Zion  Brae,'  and  this  odd  name  has 
recently  been  formally  given  to  it.  The  lands  of  Grimsby  are  mentioned  in  the 
Ohartulary,  bat  how  they  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  port  on  the 
Hnmber,  or  whether  the  identity  of  names  is  more  than  an  accident,  pethaps 
cannot  now  be  discovered.  The  streets  bearing  the  name  of  Grimsby,  North,  Soath, 
EMt,  and  West,  data  only  from  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Millgate 
was  a  street  in  the  time  of  the  Abbey.  It  was  so  named  from  its  being  the  '  gate,' 
i.e.,  road,  to  the  burgh  meal  mills  at  Millhead.  Millgate  Loan  is  a  modem  extension 
of  Millgate.  The  present  Marketfrate,  the  road  to  the  market  place,  was  a  street 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  lands  of  Caimie  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Chartulary.  A  considerable  part  of  the  estate  is  feued,  and  one  of  the  streets  bean 
its  name.  The  word  signifies  a  fort.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  district 
probably  availed  themselves  of  the  natural  advantage  of  the  high  land  for  the 
erection  thereon  of  some  rude  work  in  fortitication. 

Besides  the  Abbey  Path,  a  number  of  modem  streets  itt  the  town  have  had 
their  names  suggested  by  the  monastery.  These,  which  are  all  in  one  district,  are: 
Abbey  Street,  East  and  West  Abbey  Streets,  Abbey  Park  (facing  the  Convent 
Churchyard),  Convent  Street,  Abbot  Street,  and  St  Thomas  Street.  Abbot  and 
Convont  Streets  are  of  recent  erection. 

The  town  has  three  '  Porta  '—Guthrie  Port,  North  Port,  and  West  Port.  The 
two  latter  are  of  course  named  from  their  situation.  Guthrie  Port,  as  also  Guthrie 
Hill,  bears  the  name  of  a  former  proprietor.  As  to  Stobcross,  the  continuation  of 
Guthrie  Port  northward,  the  word,  which  occurs  also  among  local  names  in  Glasgow, 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  '  St  Abb's  Cross,'  and  likely  it  indicates  the  site  of  aa 
ancient  cross.  Before  the  erection  of  a  stone  bridge  at  Stobcross,  the  Brothock  was 
crossed  there  by  a  wooden  bridge.  In  the  olden  time  the  crossing  was  a  ford,  called 
the  Cellarer's  Ford,  after  the  officer  of  the  monastery  who  bore  that  title.     The 
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name  East  Links,  applied  to  honses  near  the  old  Saltvork,  recalls  the  time  when 
the  lands  there  were  open  bents  along  the  aea-shore.  At  Seaton  Den,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  road  in  front  of  Victoria  Park,  there  stood  a  apinning-mili  previous  to 
1626.  High  Common  is  a  name  similar  in  signification  vrith  East  Links.  There 
is  another  class  of  names  which  have  been  given  to  parts  of  the  ancient  commonty 
of  the  burgh.  Rosebank  weis  originally  included  in  the  town's  moor.  It  is  named 
after  the  person  who  feued  it,  Alexander  Ross.  Rosely  is  a  modem  name.  The 
place  to  which  it  is  applied  was  formerly  called  Townfield.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  there  are  two  places  of  the  name  of  Bloomtield.  One  of  them  was  part  of  the 
town's  moor,  and  was  formerly  known  as  Muirlands.  There  are  also  East  and 
West  Muirlands,  the  latter  being  now  known  as  Rosevilla,  and  the  former  having 
been  converted  into  the  Western  Cemetei-y.  A  part  of  Woodville  was  also 
comprehended  within  the  extensive  burgh  moor.       Tutties'  [Scottish  tout  or  toot, 

I* the  blast  of  a  horn ']  Nook  is  the  place  where  the  town's  herdsman  assembled  the 
settle  by  blowing  his  horn  or  trumpet,  to  take  them,  by  Nolt  [cattle]  Loans,  to  the 
moor.  The  Greens  is  sji  old  name.  The  yarn  bleaching-green  to  which  it  is 
applied  ts  a  portion  of  the  extensive  '  Greenyard '  mentioned  in  the  more  ancient 
records  of  the  burgh,  and  in  those  of  the  Abbey.  The  Elast,  West,  and  Cross  Mill 
Wynds  are  named  as  leading  to  the  Wtirdmill.  Ladyloan,  like  Lodybridge,  takes 
its  name  from  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  at  Bridgend.  When  the  land  in  that 
quarter  was  in  com  and  grass,  the  house  immediately  to  the  west  of  Ladyloan 
Parish  Church  was  the  farmhouse.  A  narrow  lane  beside  the  church  has  recently 
received  the  name  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lane,  from  the  fact  that  it  wai>  in  an  adjoining 
yard,  partly  occupied  by  the  site  of  the  church,  that  the  stones  for  the  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse  were  hewn. 

School  Wynd,  a  lane  or  street  three  or  four  centuries  old  at  least,  but  now  no 
onger  in  existence,  derived  its  name  from  the  burgh  school,  which  was  situated 
bere.     Academy  Street  is  the  name  of  the  street  adjoining  tlie  old  High  School, 
leading  to  Ponderlaw.     Orchard  Street  is  so  called  from  its  occupying  part  of 
orchard  ground,  which  extended  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Brothock  from 

^£ridge  Street  to  Stobcross  Bridge.  In  the  centre  of  the  factory  district,  its  grimy 
lurroundings  now  are  as  unlike  as  they  possibly  can  im  to  the  original  orchard 
state  of  the  locality.  Brothock  Bridge  stands  in  no  need  of  explanation.  The 
bridge,  or  a  former  one,  which  gives  name  to  the  street  or  square,  was  at  one  time 
called  after  the  public  Shambles,  when  they  occupied  a  site  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Bog  Laut',  originally  called  '  the  Bog,'  indicates  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ground 
on  which  part  of  the  street  is  built.  Park  Street  is  so  called  as  occupying  part  of 
the  site  of  a  yam  park.  Lochland  Street  bears  the  name  of  the  estate  of  Lochlands, 
which  Again  derives  its  name  from  lochs  formerly  in  the  low-lying  lemd  at  the  base 
of  Kcptie  II ill.  Green  Street  is  another  of  the  streets  whose  names  have  a 
topographical  origin.     The  locality  was  pasture-ground.     Wellbank  has  a  similar 
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orMon.  Bridge  Street  o«re«  ita  name  to  iu  proximity  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Rrothook  at  Almerieclase.  Oraveaend  is  an  old  name,  the  origin  of  which  is 
uncertain  ;  ancient  graTea  have  from  time  to  time  been  discov^ered  in  the 
locality.  Garden  Street  is  named  as  having  been  bailt  on  garden  gnmnd. 
Long  Row  simply  indicates  the  length  of  a  row  of  old-fashioned  houses  in  the 
lane  of  that  name.  Bakers'  Wynd  leads  to  what  was  once  the  public  bakehoaae, 
— an  early  and  unfortunate  co-operative  enterprise.  Oayfield  is  supposed  to  be 
fOggestive  of  the  cheerful  appearance  of  its  locality.  The  name  has  of  late  years 
beoome  known  far  and  wide  in  connection  with  the  Arbroath  Football  Club's  park, 
which  is  situated  there.  Bank  Street  has  no  connection  with  commerce.  The 
street  is  so  called  as  being  bailt  on  a  bank  of  ground,  terminating  the  slope  from 
Keptie  Hill  to  Millgate  Loan.  The  ground  was  feued  by  Provost  Gibson,  who 
erected  the  house  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Hyde  Park.  The  name  of  this  honae 
is  a  play  ou  a  word.  Hyde  Park  is  not  named  after  the  great  park  in  London.  Mr 
Gibson  was  a  tanner,  his  house  is  built  opposite  what  was  his  tannery,  and  its 
name,  appropriately  enough,  was  at  first  written  '  Hide.'  Inch  owes  its  name  to 
its  position  l>etween  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Brothock  at  Stobcrose. 
The  Shore  is  of  course  named  from  its  proximity  to  the  harbour.  Wareslap,  or 
Waralap,  is  so  called  from  the  large  quantities  of  seaweed  that  during  storms  are 
cast  up  on  the  shore  opposite  this  place.  Blind  Loch  and  Blind  Toll  are  names 
suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  district  where  they  occur  neither  loch 
nor  toll-bar  is  now  to  be  seen  ;  the  toll-bar  had  disappeared  long  before  the 
legislative  aliolition  of  tolls  iu  Scotland.  Gallowden,  a  small  farm,  is  believed  to 
bo  an  ancient  place  of  execution.  The  farm  of  Culloden  Li  said  to  have  got  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  possessed,  or  tenanted,  by  a  person 
who  fought  in  the  battle.  8pring6eld  Terrace  is  named  as  being  situated  on  the 
estate  of  Bpringtield.  Hawthombank,  the  name  of  a  house  and  garden,  is  derived 
from  a  hawthorn  hedging  which  surrounded  the  property  a  good  many  years  ago. 
Windmill,  Greenbank,  Seaforth,  Elm  Bank,  Abbey  Bank,  The  Elms,  Caimiehill, 
Woo<l8iflp,  Fernlea,  Denley,  Asbbrook,  Rosebrae,  Maytield,  Cliffhouse,  CliflTbum, 
and  other  houses  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  have  also  their  names  from  local 
peculiarities.  Caenlochan  is  Gaelic,  signifying  '  the  head  of  the  little  loch.'  Market 
Place  is  another  of  the  names  which  need  no  explanation  ;  and  St  Vigeans  Road,  a 
new  street,  joins  the  road  leading  to  the  church  and  kirktown  of  St  Vigeans. 
Brechin,  Montrose,  and  Dundee  Roads  are  similarly  named.  The  Mawkin  Pool  is 
a  name  for  the  mill-dam  above  Almerieclose  Bridge.  It  is  as  old  at  least  as  the 
middlo  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  origin  is  uncertain.  It  may  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  person,  perhaps  the  person  who  made  the  dam  ;  and  as  appears 
from  the  Chartulary  of  the  Abbey,  there  was  a  family  of  the  name  of  Makvnis  in 
the  town  iu  the  tiftoonth  century.  The  name  of  the  pool,  as  now  pronounced,  ia 
identical  with  the  Scotch  word  'maukiu,'  signifying  a  young  maidservant.     *Emw- 
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law '  occura  in  the  oldest  i-ecords  of  the  bur|;b  ;  '  Tiiubergreen '  is  also  A,n  old  name. 
Glover  Street  is  named  after  the  Glover  Incorporation,  who  at  one  time  were 
proprietors  there.  None  of  the  other  incorporations  ban  been  similarly  honoured. 
Befonn  Street  is  a  new  street,  with  a  political  name. 

In  Arbroath  a  large  proportion  of  the  street  names  have  a  personal  origin,  and 
aomo  of  these  are  the  names  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  Russell  Street  was  so 
named  in  compliment  to  Lord  John  (Earl)  Russell,  as  one  of  the  champions  of 
reform.  Hume  Street  bears  the  name  of  the  best  remembered  of  the  representatives 
of  the  burghs,  Mr  Joseph  Hume.  Mr  Horatio  Ross  of  Rossie,  and  Mr  Chalmers  of 
Aldbar,  a  distinguished  antiquary,  who  were  members  for  the  district  of  bui^hs, 
have  given  their  names  to  Rossie  Street  and  Chalmers  Street  respectively. 
Recently,  in  Stanley  Street,  the  name  of  the  Derby  family  was  reproduced  by  a 
political  admirer  of  the  late  Earl,  the  late  Mr  John  Walker,  manufacturer,  who 
built  Stanley  Works,  and  whose  name  has  been  given  to  a  block  of  dwelling-houses, 
Walker  Place,  facing  the  Abbey  Green  on  the  east  side.  Salisbury  Place,  a  cross 
street  off  Nolt  Loan  Road,  is  another  political  name.  Gowan  Street  is  named  after 
the  Rev.  Mr  Gowans,  formerly  minister  of  Lunan.  In  the  streets  there  appear 
clusters  of  family  names.  Lindsay  Street  is  named  after  Mr  Robert  Lindsay, 
formerly  of  Almerieclose ;  two  of  his  sons  give  their  names  to  John  Street  West 
and  Robert  Street  respectively ;  and  Helen  Street  and  St  Mary  Street  bear  the 
names  of  his  daughters,  the  'St'  being  prefixed  to  the  latter  name  to  distinguish 
the  street  from  other  Mary  Streets.  Spink  Street  is  so  called  after  Mrs  Lindsay. 
Ogiivy  Place  and  Howard  Street  bear  the  names  respectively  of  the  late  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Ogiivy.  Kinnaird  Street  is  of  the  same  family  connection,  the  deceased 
wife  of  the  present  baronet  of  Inverquharity,  Sir  Reginald  Ogiivy,  having  been  a 
daughter  of  a  former  Lord  Kinnaird.  Panmure  Street  and  Maule  Street  are  named 
after  the  first  Baron  Paimiure.  The  name  Colvill  Place  commemorates  the  founder 
of  the  Mortification  which  bears  his  name.  The  Trustees  of  the  Mortification 
have  given  proof  of  their  loyalty  in  the  names  applied  to  other  streets  on  their 
lands.  These  are :  Queen  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Albert  Street,  Princes  Street, 
Alexandra  Place,  and  Duke  Street.  Elliot  Street  and  Elliot  Place  ara  named  after 
the  wife  of  the  late  Mr  Penuycook,  who  was  superior  of  the  ground.  The  name 
Lillies  Wynd  is  that  of  William  Lilly,  who  had  a  woodyanl  there.  Hannah  Street 
bears  the  name  of  a  daughter  of  a  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr  James  Dick. 
Formerly  the  locality  was  called  '  the  Siccara.'  Dicktield  Street  is  called  after  Mr 
Dick  himself.  He  was  at  one  time  a  merchant  in  the  town.  Kyd  Street,  in  the 
same  locality,  is  named  after  John  Kyd,  eldest  son  of  John  Kyd  of  Muirlands,  who 
acquired  the  land  on  which  the  street  is  built  The  name  of  Ann  Street  is  that  of 
Mr  Kyd's  eldest  daughter.  Fergus  Square  and  Fergus  Street  are  called  after  the 
Rev.  Mr  Ferguson,  who  was  minister  of  Famell  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr 
Ferguson  was  proi>rietor  of  Lochlands,  and  the  feus  on  his  estate  were  at  first 
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known  as  Fergiistown.  Jamieson  Street  bears  the  name  of  Mr  J&mieson,  farmer, 
Brianton,  who  resided  in  the  cottage  called  Pleas&Dce,  when  it  w&s  the  only  bouse 
in  the  street  or  the  neighbourhood.  Anderson  Street  is  called  after  the  late 
Mr  John  Anderson,  auctioneer.  Murray  Place  is  named  after  the  late  Mr  John 
Murray,  contractor,  the  first  feuar ;  Croall's  Wynd,  after  a  proprietor  and  builder 
of  that  name ;  Wallace  Street  and  Catherine  Street  have  a  like  origin ;  Addison 
Place  takes  its  name  from  the  former  superior  of  the  ground.  In  this  locality  are 
Nolt  Loan  Road  and  Uillend  Road,  both  old  place  names.  Nolt  Loan  Road — 
Road,  as  a  superfluity,  might  have  been  omitted — was  formed  into  a  street  bj 
unemployed  men  a  few  years  ago,  and  ia  largely  feued.  Hillend  Road  is  named 
after  the  old  farm  of  Uillend,  at  the  end  of  Keptie  Hill.  This  small  estate,  now 
mostly  feued,  is  the  prof)erty  of  the  Town  Council  as  the  trustees  of  the  Duncan 
Cliarity.  Lochshade,  another  old  place  name,  has  been  made  to  give  way  to 
Dalhousie  Place,  a  street  extending  between  Nolt  Loan  and  Viewfield  Road.  The 
latter  street  takes  the  name  of  the  villa  of  Viewfield.  Hope  Street  is  called  after 
the  daughter  of  a  principal  proprietor  there ;  the  house  of  Annesley,  after  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Provost  Johnston  ;  Stuart  Street,  in  compliment  to  Mr  Stuart, 
Wright,  as  being  the  first  feuar  in  the  street.  George  Street  is  named  after  George 
Carey,  mason,  the  first  feuar.  Doig's  Vennel  is  also  named  after  a  proprietor ; 
and  in  Arrott  Street  the  name  of  the  late  Dr  William  Arrott,  for  many  years  a 
medical  practitioner  in  the  town,  is  perpetuated.  Provost's  Close,  an  old  lane 
within  the  burgh,  is  so  named  from  Provost  Oohterlony.  Danger  Point  was  named 
by  a  proprietor,  John  Croall,  from  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  sea  upon 
his  land.  A  populous  district  has  sprung  up  in  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Hay's  Field,  east  from  the  Abbey.  The  field  was  feued  by  the  late  Dr  Peter 
Leonard,  Leonard,  Sidney,  and  Ernest  Streets  bear  the  names  of  three  of  his 
grandsons,  sons  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Duke  of  St  Yigeans.  In  this  neighbourhood  there 
are  also  four  new  streets  :  Hayswell  Road,  bearing  the  name  of  Hay's  Well ; 
CuUoden  Road,  named  after  Culloden  Farm  ;  and  Carnegie  and  Strachan  Streets, 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  C.  C.  Strachan  Carnegie  of 
Tarrie,  In  the  same  locality  is  Palmer  Street,  which  preserves  the  name  of  the 
late  Dr  Palmer,  a  medical  practitioner  in  Arbroath.  Seaton  Road  is  a  modem 
continuation  of  the  Ponderlaw  line  of  road  ;  Kinloch  Terrace,  on  the  Keptie  Road, 
takes  its  name  from  the  loch  which  was  formerly  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  Caimie 
Loan  marks  as  a  street  name  a  recent  appearance  of  stone  and  lime  amidst  the 
silvan  beauty  of  the  Lovers'  Loan  at  Cairnie. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


THB   ABBBT    BDRTIKO   OBOUNO. 


rIE  oldest  known  interments  in  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  were  those  of  ita 
founder,  King  William  the  Lion,  before  the  high  altar,  and  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Gilchrist,   Earl  of  Angus,   who  was  buried   befoi-e  the  altar  of  St 
Catherine,  in  the  south  transept  of  the  church.    One  of  the  oldest  tombstones  in  the 
Abbey  Churchyard  is  a  flat  red  sandstone  slub,  with  this  fragment  of  an  inscription : 
'Hoc  eit  tumultu  Aikmanobum  de  Lordbunue.' 

The  date  is  supposed  to  be  about  1560.  The  Aikmans  of  Lordburn  and  Cairnie 
held  these  lauds  for  centuries.  In  a  manuscript  book  by  William  Aikman  of 
Cairnie,  dated  1700,  there  is  a  statement  concerning  a  local  tradition  that  the  6rst 
of  the  Aikmans  in  the  district  was  an  English  goldsmith,  who  was  brought  out  of 
England  by  King  William  the  Lion  to  do  the  gold  and  silver  work  of  the  Abbey. 
•  Aik '  is  a  Scottish  form  of  '  oak,'  and  the  crest  of  the  Aikmans  is  an  oak.  In  the 
same  manuscript  it  is  stated  that  '  in  the  churchyard  of  this  town  [Arbroatli]  there 
is  a  burial  place  belonging  to  them  [the  Aikman  family]  built  after  the  manner  of 
a  choet,  vaulted  and  asseler  work  within,  with  this  inscription  on  the  top  in  very 
ancient  characters,  lately  revised  by  John  Aikman  of  Cairnie :  "  Uic  jacet  antiqua 
Aikmanor  de  Lordbum  familia,"  in  which  there  is  reported  to  have  been  laid  ten 
John  Aikmans  of  this  family  successive  without  interruption,  whereof  the  late  John 
Aikman  of  Cairnie  was  the  last.'  In  the  vestry  of  the  Abbey  there  is  a  monumental 
brass,  placed  there  in  1869  by  Captain  Robertson  Aikman  of  Ross,  and  thus  inscribed: 


'To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  my  snceaton, 
the  AtKHANS  of  Lunlbum  uid  Cairnie,  this  tablet 
b  idiMwd  in  tfa«  Abbey  of  Aberbrothwick  on  the 
■tonai  tbat  eorerod  the  rerting-pUoe  in  the  Abbey 
Cmtnda  of  ten  John  Aikmans,  the  Uat  of  whom 
WIS  bom  1613,  and  died  1693.  He  wm  deiignated 
the  Onde  LAinl  o'  Cairnie.  Hii  eldest  eon, 
William  Aikman,  was  an  eminent  advocate,  and 
SharUI  of  Forfanhire.  He  raooeeded  to  Cairnie, 
and  dted  1699,  and  wu  buried  in  the  Qreyfrian 
Kirkjard.  Edinburgh.  Ho  wu  nioeeed^d  by  hii 
only  *on  William  Aikmau,  the  celebrated  biitorical 
painter  of  SootUnd,  who  lold  Cairnie  in  XlVfl. 
lie  «a«  bom  1082,  mod  died  in  1731,  and  with  hia 
only  M)n  John  reat*  In  the  Greyfrian  Kirkyard. 


the  Code  Laird  o'  Oaimle,  waa  a  lawyer  of 
eminenoe,  and  Keeper  of  the  Beoorda  of  Scotland. 
He  bonght  the  laada  of  Ko«»  and  Broomelton, 
Hamilton,  Lanarkihire.  Here  the  repreiontattve 
of  the  Aikman  family  now  reddoi.  The  Abbey 
wasTiiited  by  me,  my  wife,  and  eldeet  eon  Thomas 
8.  O.  H.  R.  Aikman,  on  the  lOtb  anniverMry  of 
OUT  marriagti,  the  iUet  September  1868,  and  thii 
tablet  ii  preaented  to  the  Town  by  me  the  great- 
greai-greatgrcKt  grandion  of  "the  Gnde  L*in]  o' 
Cairnie,"  in  affectionate  remembranee  of  the 
Aikmani  of  Lordbam  and  Cairnie,  who  redded 
in  and  near  Aibruath  for  many  oenturiee.  Hngh 
ileary  Kobertaon  Aikinao.  Boi*  HouM,  Jan. 
lit,  1869." 


Edinbitrgli.    lliumua  Aikman,  the  aecond  ton  uf 

Another  slab  of  red  sandstone,  which  stands  near  the  vestry  door,  and  is  much 
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worn,  is  from  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Piersons,      Thin  fragment  of  the  inacription 

can  be  trnced  : 

'Hie  JMot  honot»bili(    ...LP.  [Pietaon  mum]  1689.' 

The  Piersons  were  for  generations  an  influential  family  in  Arbroath  oad 
neighbourhood.  In  the  eighteenth  century  they  held,  aouong  othera,  the  lands  of 
Barngreen,  Smiddycroft,  Lochlands,  Berryfauld,  and  Balmadies.  One  of  tbeo, 
Robert  Pierson,  advocate,  who  came  into  possession  of  the  property  in  1763, 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  John  FrEtser  of  Kirkton  and  Hospitalfield.  He  was 
grandfather  of  the  late  Mr  James  A.  Pierson,  who  succeeded  to  Guynd  on  the 
death  of  his  maternal  uncle.'  For  some  time  the  family  also  possessed  the  Ward* 
mill  of  Arbroath.  Alexander  Piersoun  of  Wardmylne,  with  Sir  John  Carnegie  of 
Etbie  and  others,  was  in  1617  an  arbiter  in  a  dispute  between  Harie  Wood  of 
Bonytoun  and  Frances  Ogilvie  of  New  Grange  as  to  marches.^ 

The  monument  of  Dr  Henry  Philp,  minister  of  Arbroath,  and  his  wife,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  Burying  Ground  in  its  relation  to  family  histories.  In 
the  biographical  introduction  to  his  translation  of  'The  Grameid,'  Canon  Murdoch 
has  a  notice  of  this  gravestone.  He  says:  'The  figures,  I  think,  were  an  ofiering 
to  the  memory  of  their  parents  by  James,  Marjory,  and  Isabel  Fhilp,  hut  were  raifted, 
perhaps,  from  a  recumbent  position  in  the  more  ambitious  structure  of  which  ther 
now  form  a  part  by  James  Philp,  the  father  of  the  poet  who,  blazoning  bis  anus  and 
those  of  his  wife,  Margaret  Graham,  describes  himself  as  "  the  buiolder."  Hia 
initials  J.  P.  and  those  of  his  wife  M.  G.  in  association  with  their  aroM,  and  th* 
date  1674,  at  which  time  we  know  they  were  alive,  plainly  indicate  tho  BfeetaoD 
of  the  monument  by  them  to  the  memory  of  those  below.  The  initials  of  Hwiry 
Philp  and  Isabel  Paterson  in  connection  with  the  &gures  identify  them.  The  other 
initials,  I  think,  are  to  be  thus  read :  M.  is  for  Marjory  and  J.  P.  below  is  for 
James  Philp,  the  J.  G.  opposite  giving  the  initials  of  the  wife  of  James  Philp, 
Jane  or  Isabel  Guthrie ' ;  who  was  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Arbiriot.* 

Alexander  Peter,  who  at  Michaelmas  1617  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Town  Council,'  emd  became  town  treasurer,  seems  to  have  been  an  active  rcfonner, 
judging  from  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone : 

'  Sach  •  treiwuroT  waa  not  linoe,  nor  y et  before, 
For  common  world,  mUaU,  briga,  sad  seboir ; 
Of  all  othera  he  did  exoell. 
He  doviaed  our  akoel  [nobool],  and  bo  hnng  our  bell.' 

The  following  inscription  records  the  death  of  another  of  the  seroatMotk 
century  treasurers  of  the  burgh  : 

'  Here  \yt»  ane  honeat  and  vcrtTrea  mau  oalled  '  Life  i*  roe  i^me  oi  i>t«in. 
lAlODB  loHKBTONB,  theiaTKr   in  Abcrbrotbook.  And  Dtatb  ^A  dm  mi1m» 

who  departed  thii  lyfe  the  last  day  of  Febrrary  Vnto  the  U>nl  my  God, 

1«86,  aod  of  hia  age  50  yean.'  Who  i*  th«  King  of  Oidre.' 

Jerrlae'a  Bpita.  and  Ina,  i.  p.  386.    'Privy  Connofl  IU«.,  x.  541.   *  OimmIiI,  tiiU  siv.    *amffm,  f.  lA 
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Inscribed  on  a  stone  erected  in  1669  by  the  husband  of  deceased  : 


*  Vxor  eaata  parent  felix,  rnktrona  judicii 
SwK  riro,  mosilo  Marthft,  Mftria,  Deo.' 

'  Here  lyes  »  wife  wai  ohact,  a  mother  blest, 
A  nodrtt  womkn,  all  these  in  one  chest  ; 
8*r*h  unto  her  mate,  Mat^  to  Ood  ; 
Hortba  to  men,  whiltt  here  she  bad  abode. 


'  Here  lyes  GlBflXL  WXST,  spoui  to  John  Caraegy. 
dootor  to  the  Gramer  SobooU  of  Aberbrothoclc, 
who  departed  this  life  the  27  of  Aprile  and  of  her 
ago  87>  Haviii{(  brought  forth  aevun  ehildron, 
four  of  them  die<l  before  her,  to  witt,  Cathbbm, 

TlIOMAH,  and  CaTHERAN  CARNCailS,  161(9.' 


Upon  a  broken  slab,  with  monogram  and  death's  head,  dec. : 

'  Hr-ir  lyis  Aj.exand«k  Halir,  Rpo.    .    .     to  ICwfane  Gr&ut,  who  died  the  D  day    .    .    .    IQSO 
yeini ;  the  30  yeim  of  hia  a^fo.' 

A  broken  record  of  the  death  of  two  sisters — probably — children,  within  about 

a  month : 


'  Hier  lyia  AoNia  Brotns  .  .  .  departit 
this  life  to  His  eteniali  glo  .  .  .  day  the  14 
of  April  1647,  being  .  .  years  thric  month 
and  21  dayis  old.' 

*  Heir  lyes  WriLiAM  Sttvikiison,  who  was  a 
malt  man  brrgiw  of  Alwrbroth,  and  departed  this 
lyf  wpon  the  19  of  lanvare  166&,  and  of  hia  age 


'  Heir  lyia  iKANBBuovNCdep.  .  .  .  odnsday, 
the  last  of  Moroh  1647,  being  4  yieis  4  months 
4  dayU  old.' 

64,  with  hia  spovM  IsoBHL  Rtnknk,  who  departed 
thia  lyf  the  7  of  Deoembr.  1G69,  and  of  her 
age  67.' 

This  inscription  is  followed  by  some  lines  of  verse,  partly  worn  away,  expressive  of 
resignation. 

'  Heir  lys  Iames  Giibibtt,  morchond  burges  of  Arbroth,  who  departed  this  lyf  the  27  day  of 
Febrvaty  1673,  and  of  hia  age  63,' 

The  family  of  Renny  is  of  antiquity  in  the  burgh.       On  the  oldest  of  their 

tomlwtonee  in  the  Abbey  Burying  Ground  there  is  inscribed  : 

'  Heir  lioa  loxY  Rxnnt,  eordlner,  who  deoeasit  yo  23  day  of  lanvar  1630  ye  83  of  his  age.' 

The  inscription  to  John  Renny  is  round  the  edge  of  the  stone,  which  shows  a  shield 
charged  with  a  tree,  with  a  human  figure  among  the  branches.  There  is  also 
inscribed  on  the  stone : 


'  This  stone  was  revised  by  John  Renny  in 
memory  of  hii  father  John  Rbnnt,  merchant 
and  late  bailie  of  ArhrMth,  who  died  ye  3<I  Jany. 
17&3,  aged  7S.     He  married  Nioolaa  Fitehet,  who 


bore  him  8  children,  3  of  them  lies  beside  thia 
stone,  and  5  survive,  vis.,  John,  James,  William, 
Margaret,  ami  Agnes  Renny.  Again  revised  by 
Samnel  Benny,  aen.,  nephew  of  the  above,  1838.' 


On  an  adjoining  stone : 

'  In  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection,  here  lyes 
WiLUAM  RiNNAT,  late  bailie  of  Aborbrothoek, 
husband  to  Katbbcn  Forsyth,  who  dt'|iart«d 

Upon  a  stone  on  which  are  sculptured  emblems  of  the  brewers'  trade : 


this  life  on  the  30th  day  of  Hay  1714,  and  of  his 
Bge  42.  Ijlcewiae  five  ohildreu,  Harot.,  Patrick, 
John,  Jahu,  and  Ubohus  Rcnntb.' 


'  Hare  lyes  Iobn  MiiUCsoM,  maltman  burgia  of 
Arhroth,    who  died  the  14  of  Febr,  16»4,  and 


of  age  63  yearn,  And  Agniii  Bhaldrt  his  apous,  who 
died  the  4  of  Maivb  1703,  and  of  age  59  years.' 


The  maiden  name  of  John  Mikeson's  wife,  Sbakirt,  seems  to  have  oeaaed  Erom 
ArbroAth,  but  it  was  for  ceoturies  a  common  local  surname. 
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A  tablet  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  Abbey  Church  is  thus  inscribed  : 

"This  burikl  plMC,  built  anno  173S,  belongs  to        minirter    lit    Koberton,    in    the     Piwhylarj' 
Mr  JOHK  FKBOU80OK,  miniiter  of  tlie  GooiieJ  nt        Selkirk,  luino  16tl8,  uiil  wbs  B<lmitt«d 
AWrbrothook,   wlio   wns   licensed   and  ordftiued        of  Aberbrothocic  anno  1B99.' 

The  burial  place  referred  to  in  the  inscription  on  the  slab  is  said  to  have 
a  tomb  of  some  architectural  pretensions.' 

The  name  of  another  of  the  eighteenth  century  ministers  of  Arbroath,  th«  Rev. 
William  Bell,  is  preserved  on  a  stone  in  the  Abbey  : 

'UnderthUstoneisdepo^tedthemortalremaiDj       of  his Ubouts for  the  likst  27  jr64rs  of  bia  Ufew    El| 
of  the  Rev.  Mr  William  Bell,  minisUr  of  the       died  17th  December  1776,  ^ged  06.    "Ih*vefo 
Gospel,  sometime  at  Beaholm,  in  Meanu,  from        s  good  figbt,"  &a 
wbenoe  be  was  tnuislatod  to  this  town,  the  soene 

Mrs  Bell,  as  the  inscription  further  states,  was  buried  near  her  husband.     She 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  WiUison,  minister  at  Dundee,  author  of  a  well  Vva"* 
religious  work,  '  The  Afflicted  Man's  Companion.' 

Surely  the  memorial  of  a  contented  man  : 
'  Jous  Habris,  weaver,  Wardmill  Oroft,  died  Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  ; 


178a  aged  77.' 

' ,  What  few  vain  marbles  can 

May  truly  say,  "  Here  lies  an  honest  man." 
Calmly  he  louk'd  on  either  life ;  and  here 

'  Here  lies  the  mortal  part  of  Gbobob  Kyd  of 
WoodhiU,  whose  many  exoelleut  qualifioatiohi 
made  him  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 
The  ornaments  of  the  Christian  and  gentleman 
were  ooiispionous  in  him,  but  were  most  transcen- 
deatly  so  when  his  Religion  and  Loyalty  suffered 
the  tost  of  the  wont  of  times.  While  Right  and 
Wrong,  Truth  and  Falsehood,  are  distinotioos 
among  men  his  memory  must  be  dear,  as  now 


From  Nature's  temp'rate  fcaAt  rone  satisfy'^, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  IbU 
he  dy'i' 

his  early  death  is  justly  lamented   by  all  wha, 
knew   how   much    he   was   the    best   (riead 
agreeable  comiunioa,  the  teiulerent  father,  i 
affectionate  and  oumfortablo  husband. 
Could  wot  til  or  wishes  stretch  onr  seaiity  s|»a, 
Tjong  had  the  world  enjoy 'd  this  worthy  mao ; 
But  longer  life,  alas !  oould  not  be  given 
For  praverv  or  tears :  suob  was  the  will  of  Hear 
Uediodthe  .    .    .    1735,  the 4U'Lr«*r«*f  his ag^f 


The  stone,  which  is  flat,  is  adorned  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  deccnaed.     Tb« 
reference  in  the  panegyric  to  the  '  test  of  the  worst  of  times '  is  doubtlcn  to 
troubles  arising  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715.     Mr  Kyd  was  probably.  1ik«^  mmiy 
the  gentlemen  of  Angus  of  his  time,  a  Jacobite  and  au  Episcopalian. 


ere  long  they  shall  hoist  their  Aa^  of  Uu|w,  i 
sail beforoasweet  gale uf  Redeeming  lova  l«« 
Imraanael's  happy  shore — Qie  UmhiI 
Eternal  life' 


'  William  Ritohis,  om  of  the  Bailies  of  Ar- 
broath, died  1795,  aged  K  .  .  .  Tberighteotti 
teem  to  ly  by  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  as  a  war;- 
pilot  in  some  well  sheltered  creek  till  the  storms 
that  invest  this  lower  world  are  blown  over  ;  but 

Bailie   Ritchie  was   probably   the   billet-master   who  gavo  aotse   trouble   to 

Magistrates  about  the  year  1 778,  and  ultimately  became  a  Ma^trate  of  the 

himself.^ 


'  This  stone,  set  np  by  James  Ooaper  in  Aber- 
brotbook  and  Isabel  Wilkie  his  spouse,  in  memory 
of  their  children,   vis.  :   William,  who  at  the 

1  S\tpra,  p.  100. 


present  dat<>  lurvives ;  as  abn*  llAaOAUan^  «k« 
died  Feb.  A  1747.  and  AVXA,  diad  Sef*.  St 
1748.* 
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It  Appears  from  some  rather  doggerel  lines  on  the  stone  that  the  chUdren  died 
in  infancy.     The  inscription  is  peculiar  as  showing  that  one  of  the  children  in 
whose  memory  the  stone  was  erected  was  alive  at  the  date  of  erection. 
On  the  north  wall  of  the  Burying  Ground  : 

' .    .    .   Lyia  John  Giphon,  none  wm  to  D»viil       1702,  and  of  hi«  t^  17  yemn. 
OipMn,  present  Dikon  of  Hammorinan  of  Ab«r-  All  indii  and  wimea  raoat  ds^Mft, 

Inothoek,  who  dejiarted  thia  lyfe  the  3  of  luly  When  daj-a  are  ipent  on  Erth.' 

A  grey  granite  stone,  with  the  following  inscription  in  gilt  lettering,  marks  the 

grave  of  a  benefactor  of  generations  of  widows,  the  founder  of  the  first  of  the 

Arbroath  '  funds ' : 


'  Heroliethorofflainaof  Bfr  JoHM  CaRKICHAIL, 
■bipmacter,  Aberbrothock,  who  departed  thu  life 
fai  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1735.  This  itone,  in  plaeo 
of  one  which  had  decayed,  ii  erected  by  the 
Tnutaee  of  the  Mortification  founded  by  him  for 
behoof   of   eeveD  poor  widow*  of   thipina«ter» 


within  the  burgh  of  Aberbrothock,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  grave  of  one  whose  good  example  in 
aiding  tho«e  of  fallen  fortune,  and  in  oaring  for 
the  poor  and  the  diitroiised,  haa  finoe  been 
followed  by  man/  benefaotora  of  this  oommunitjr. 
1886.' 


name  of  the  Lord."  Ho  had  a*  wife  Barbara, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Bait,  paator  of 
Monikie,  who  erected  tills  monument.  Looking 
for  the  immortal  glory  of  the  Reaurreotion,  ihe 
yielded  up  hor  apirit  to  God,  on  the  21at  day  of 
May,  in  the  year  from  the  Nativity  of  Christ 
1774,  and  in  the  82nd  year  of  her  age.' 


In  the  south  aisle  of  the  Abbey  Church  there  is  a  flat  atone,  partly  corered  by 
the  encroaching  turf,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which  this  is  a  translation : 

'  Beneath  this  itone  rest*  all  that  could  die  of 
the  Very  Reverend  Bishop  HSMRY  Edoah,  aon  of 
David  Edgar  of  Keithock.  For  36  yean  he  faitb- 
fnlly  dia«harged  the  dntiea  of  hia  sacred  offloo  at 
Aberbrothoc,  and  died  in  the  full  hope  of  a 
biassed  resurrection  on  the  21»t  day  of  August 
1766,  in  the  71st  year  of  h  is  ago.  ' '  The  Lord  hath 
given,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 

It  was  Bishop  Edgar's  brother  who  was  secretary  to  the  Chevalier  de  St  George. 

A  slab  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  Abt>ey  is  inscribed  : 

*S.  D.  G.    Herelyea  the  mortal  part  of  Racrrl        17%,  aged  4  yean  6  months  ;    Airir  Nrvsr,  their 
LOMsOXN,  spouse  was  to  John  Nivon  of  Peebles,         daughter,  who  died  19th  Jan,  1788,  iged  4  years 
who  died  Bth  July  1786,  aged  38  years.     Al«o       and  7  months.' 
WiLUAic  MiTKN,  their  aon,  who  died  9th  Oct. 

The  al>ove  named  Rachel  Lumsden  was  a  sister  of  Harry  Lumsden,  who 
bought  the  estates  of  Clova  and  Auchendoir,  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  his  cousin 
the  Laird  of  Cushnie.  Having  no  family,  his  nephew,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Niven- 
Lumsden,  son  of  the  above,  succeeded  to  these  properties.  His  father  was  a 
staunch  Jacobite,  and  it  is  said  that  his  grandfather  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  '45, 
and  beheaded  at  Carlisle,  and  that  her  son  John  was  with  him  when  he  was  arrested. 
John  afterwards  hecatiie  a  tobacconist,  made  money,  and  bought  the  property  of 
Peebles  [near  Arbroath],  and  subsequently  that  of  Thornton  in  Aberdeenshire.* 
On  this  stone  there  is  shown  Death,  leading  on  Tune,  with  sandglass  : 

*  Here  lyua  Iamk.1  Spink,  aon  to  lanies  Bplnk.        his  apouae,  who  departed  thia  life  the  24  of  April! 
mariner  in  Aborbrothook,   and  Kathnm  Spink,        1744,  and  of  hia  age  9  yean  7  months  4  daya.' 


'  UnpubUahad  ante  by  the  Utu  Andrew  Jerriae. 
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On  cbUdren  of  John  Peter  and  Mary  Wylie,  1771 : 

*  He  th»t  ii  bom  to-d»7  Mid  diee  to-nwrrow 
LoMH  wme  houn  of  joy,  tmt  mootlu  of  aorrov.* 

A  stone  in  the  Burjing  Ground  bears  the  names  of  two  of  'Meg  Matthew's  bairns': 

'To  the  memuTj  of  W.  CBtucKSHAinc,  Eaq.,        seedeTycAn.     Tliia  stone  U  erected  •■  s  tzih«l* 
Utc  of  Jamaica,  aon  of  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  Cmiek-        of  teganl  \sj  bia  liater,  tin  laabol  HaUaae.' 
thank,  minirter  of  Arbroath,  died  16  Sep.  1817. 

On  the  tomb  of  the  Rev.  George  Gleig  : 

'  Bev.  GsoROS  Glxio  died  19th  January  ISSfi.  beiini  dead,  yet  ipeaketh.  Alao  of  HCia  kUsT 
in  the  78th  year  of  hia  a^  and  47tb  of  hU  Duncan  Olho,  hia  wife,  who  died  an  the  19 
miniatry  in  the  pariih  of  Arbnwth,  to  which  ho,        January  1B38,  aged  75-' 

Mre  Gleig  was  a  sister  of  Jonathan  Duncan,  Governor  of  Bombay. 

A  marble  tablet  built  into  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the  high  alt*r  ol  the  Abbej 
is  inscribed : 

'To  the  memory  of  the  family  of  OucHTKBLOWT  ii  ereoted  in  corntiUance  with  the  wittuanf  the 
of  The  Ctuynd,  the  mortal  remains  of  whose  late  John  Ouobtcrlouy,  Ew).  of  The  Goynd. 
aneeatry  lie  interred  near  thia  apot.     Tbia  tjvblet        July  1M4.' 

Upon  a  slab  of  white  marble,  inserted  in  an  upright  monument,  thera  ia 

inscribed  : 

'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  Jobs  Fbaskb 
of  UoepitalBeld  and  Kirkton,  who  died  16tli 
Deeember  1809,  aged  50  yean,  and  Euzabkth 

Major  Fraeer  was  the  last  male  representative  of  th«  Frasere  of  Hospitalflelcj, 

Kirkton,  and   Balmadies.     His  wife,   Elizabeth  Parrott,  was  of  Hawkslej  Uall, 

Warwickshire.    Major  Fraser  had  the  command  of  the  Angus  Foncible  Volunteers. 

He  waH  quartered  with  his  regiment  at  Dumfries  when  Robert  Burns  died.      The 

Angus  Fencibles  attended  the  funeral,  and  Major  Fraser,  who  was  an  admirer  of 

the  poet,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory  put  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  into  his 

grave.     Major  Fraser's  daughter  wiw  married  to  the  late  Mr  Patrick  Allan-Fmcer 

of  Hospitaltield,  and  his  remains,  with  those  of  his  wife,  have  been  rointerred  in 

one  of  two  vaults  in  the  Mortuary  Chapel  which  Mr  Allan-Fraser  erected  in  the 

Western  Cemetery.     Mr  and  Mrs  Allan-Fraser  are  interred  in  tlje  other  vault. 

A  veteran  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  is  here  commemorat«d  : 

'  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jn.  AndKesoN,  who        K.N.  ;  and  aa  he  lireil  aa  he  .Irturtcil 


PaRBOTT,  bia  wife,  who  died  3nd  Fottruary  IMl, 
aged  88  year*,' 


by  all  who  knew  him,  on  t  'iary  ISCX 

i»ged  7S  yc«ni.    AJwofOi-Ev  :t«u,«iiIIbI 

of  the  above,  who  dkvd  at  KdlubajKh  on  tbe  Sid 
Jane  186!l,  and  wiw  inl<-rroiI  tlicrv.' 


after  fighting  the  battle*  of  bia  country  from  the 
year  1790  to  1815,  and  being  wounded  in  the 
gloriou*  Rotionii  of  tlio  Nile  ami  Egypt,  and  faith- 
fully aerving  daring  variooa  other  aotiona  in  the 
war  of  that  period,  died  a  retired  Commander 

Another  veteran  servant  of  his  king  and  country  met  with  n  -■•^i!  t/'nniti.x{ifja 
to  an  honourable  career  : 


'Thia  atono  wm  ereeted  by  John  Chriatia, 
mariner,  in  memory  of  hia  father  John  CiiniSTiB, 
who,   after  aerring  hi«  Majraty  37  yeara  and  U 


montha.  uufortimat«ly  lo«t  hia  own  life  In  Iha 
water  of  Klliot  on  Ute  34  of  tlatk  ITSO,  •gad  TV 
year*.' 


C?HAP.    IV.] 


John  Christie  was  the  pout-rider  between  Dundee  and  Arbroath.  It  waa  a  wild 
night,  the  24th  September  1785.  There  was  a  great  storm  of  vdnd  and  rain,  and 
when  Christie,  on  his  journey  from  Dundee  to  Arbroath,  with  the  mail  bags  in  his 
possession,  arrived  at  the  ford  of  the  Elliot,  he  found  that  the  usually  small  stream 
was  a  roaring  torrent.  The  cottagers  at  Elliot  advised  him  to  go  round  by  Arbirlot 
bridge,  but  that  would  have  lengthened  his  journey  by  about  two  miles,  and, 
resolving  to  attempt  the  passage  he  headed  his  horse  to  the  ford.     The  horse 

ihed  the  further  bank  in  safety,  but  the  old  man  was  swept  away,  and  his  body 
next  morning  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  His  death  led  a  year 
afterwards  to  the  erection  of  the  bridge  at  Elliot. 

Upon  a  marble  slab : 


'  Ssored  to  th«  memory  of  hh  lather  Alex  audir 
BowMAM,  who  died  at  St  Yigeana  on  the  11th 
Deoember  1811.  aged  89  yean.' 


'Sacred  to  the  momor;  of  John  Bowman, 
Paroohial  Sohoolmaater  of  St  Yige&na.  who  died 
11th  Auguat  1836,  and  of  his  wife  Mary  Crbb, 
who  died  11th  SUrch  1841,  both  sgcd  73  yo»rn.' 

Mr  Bowman,  who  was  a  native  of  Brechin,  had  a  high  reputation  in  hia  time  as  & 
schoolmaster. 

Upon  a  marble  slab,  in  the  base  of  an  obelisk  : 

'This  monainent  ix  erected  bv  Alexander  Hay,  Her  opening  rirtuoa  gladdened  the  heart  of  her 
Befj.  of  Letbom,  to  the  memorv  of  his  daughter  parenta,  and  now  nuatain  them  under  their  loea.' 
HtwoRT,  who  died  14  Nov.  ISlO,  aged  14  yean. 

Marjory  Hay  was  a  sister  of  the  late  John  Hay  of  Letham  Grange,  who  died  23rd 

May  1869,  aged  73  years,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  burial  place  in  the  Abbey 

Burying  Ground.       He  succeeded  hia  father,  Provost  Hay,  as  proprietor  of  the 

itate  of  Letham,  to  which  he  added  Grange.     Being  looked  upon  as  a  typical 

country  gentleman,  he  used  frequently  in  the  common  speech  of  the  country  side 

to  be  known  as  '  Squire '  Hay — a  title  unusual  in  Scotland.    He  was  a  kind  master 

wBB  well  as  a  good  landlord  and  keen  sportsman.     Mr  Jervise,  in  his  unpublished 

Jtes,'  says  of  him  that  hia  domestics  rarely  left  his  service.     '  What  d'ye  think,' 

said  in  his  garden  to  Mr  Jervise  one  day,    'that  gardener  said  to  me  the  other 

iay  when  I  paid  him   his  hundredth  half-year's  wage,   "I  doubt,  sir,  we'll  no  be 

'«ae  lang  thegither  again.'"   Mr  Hay  was  a  bachelor.   Some  years  after  his  death  the 

estate  of  Letham  Grange  was  acquired  by  the  late  Mr  Fletcher  of  Rosehaugh,  and  it 

^now  belongs  to  one  of  hia  sons,  Mr  Fitzroy  C.  Fletcher  of  Letham  Grange  and  Fern, 

*  Mr  JOHD   StratON.    who  filled  the  office  of        29  Mansb  1791  ;  died  in  the  diiioharge  of  htti  dnty 


jtoaohar  in   the  Commercial    Department  of  the 
I  Arbroath  Aoailemy  for  upwardsof  29  jeais-    Bom 

Upon  a  marble  slab,  set  in  freestone : 

'  Breote<l  by  Mary  Balfonr  in  memory  of  her 
IiiibImuiiI  tflcKRT  SllAJ<l'£Y,  who  die<1  on  the  31it 
IW)!,   in  the   44tb  year  of  hii  age ;   al<o 
HBT  ShaU'C)',  her  sou,  who  died  on  the  19th 


17  April   1860.     By  norrowlng  and  aifeotionate 
brothers  and  listeiB,' 


Deo.  ll^R,  in  the  7th  yoarof  hie  ago  ;  and  DAvro 
SUABFET,  her  lecoml  son,  who  died  Ifitb  Oot. 
1808.  aged  8  years.' 


'  In  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Auti<|narios  of  Bootlaad. 
3k 
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Mrs  Shai-pey  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Dr  Arrott,  medical  practitioner  io 
Arbroath,  three  of  whose  sons  followed  the  profession  of  their  father.  Dr  William 
Sharpey,  Professor  of  Physiology  iu  University  College,  London,  was  Mrs  Sharpey's 
son  by  her  tirst  marriage.  Professor  Sharpey,  who  also  is  bnried  in  the  Abbey,  is 
noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

In  the  next  inscription  there  are  the  names  of   Mrs  Sharpey's  aiater  koA 
brother-in-law : 


'Saond  to  the  memorr  of  Rov.  Riohabd 
'Watson,  miniHtur  o(  Arbirlot,  'who  died  7  Sop. 
1R39,  aged  87  yean,  and  of  Isabel  Balfuub,  hU 
wife,  who  died  17  January  1837,  ag«d  77  years, 


and  of  RiCHAKD  Watsoit.  thoir  only  aaa,  vbft 
died  24  Nov.  1799,  aged  18  yean ;  aiao  of  tSABUU 
Phillip,  their  (p^od-daughter,  who  died  !1  July 

1823,  ogod  15  yoan.' 


Upon  a  marble  slab,  sunk  into  south  side  of  a  light  sandstone  monument : 
'  To  the  memory  of  Abouisald  Watsok,  Ool.        H.E.LO.     Bom  Feb.  6,    1760;   died  Aov.  S. 
lit  Bengal  Cavalry,  60  year*  in  tho  nervioo  of  the        1865.' 

'  This  gentleman,  who  selected  the  spot  for  his  interment,  and  had  his  monumoot 
prepared,  some  years  before  his  death,  was  brother  to  the  late  Mrs  Holland  ol 
Auchmithie.     She  married  a  second  husband,  Capt.  Scott,  who  bought  AbbethaiMv 
and  whose  burial  place  is  at  St  Skae,  in  Craig.' — JerviM. 
'  Jasbt  QoubIaAT,  died  1804,  aged  fiO.' 
'  By  him  whose  eonquosta  thro'the  world  are  kaowu.      My  dtut  lie*  here,  tny  better  (wrt's  above, 
I  to  my  mean  original  ara  thrown  ;  So  I,  not  Death,  the  Coii4Ucror  prove ' 

Upon  a  stone,  with  these  verses,  there  is  inscribed : 

'Jaxks  Hdib,  ahipownor,  died  1803,  agod  60.' 
'  Ye  who  with  youth  and  plcaoure  sail.  And  ye  who  long  ha<re  stemm'd  the  li'te. 

Soft  gliding  in  tho  aucamcr  breece.  While  round  rour  bark  tliir  billon  mro, 

Prefiaro  to  meat  the  wintry  gale,  Ho|w  to  a  thelter'd  [mrt  oan  u  u 

And  think  of  Life's  tcmpestuoos  seas.  A  haven  of  re«t  beyond  ih-  „ 

On  another  stoiio  tho  last  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  burgh  who  bure 
the  name  of  Ouchterlony  is,  with  his  family,  commemorated  : 

'Saorod    to    tho    memory    of    Prorost   JOUN        of    their    family,   OATUBlims,    Aons,    JlMW^, 
OucHTCRLOMT.  who  died  23rd  Dee.  1804,  ai{ed  61       Ocoiwie,  and  Akn  OucuTKUXMrr.  are  all  iaternd 
yoani;  and  Isabklla  OooHTKKLONir,  his  apoiuo,        here.     1840.' 
who  died  7th  July  1818,  aged  79.      LUcewi«e  five 

Provost  Kid  is  commemorated  by  a  monument  in  marble : 
'William    Kid,  merebant  and  banker,  and       aaagt  toapprodatu  hrrniatrmal  lonsad  i 


aomotiine  Provost  of  Arbroath,  died  Ut  A[>ril  1837, 
aged  62,  hi*  wife,  Hasqabct  All.v.m,  having  pro- 
deoeaaed  him  2nd  Sept.  1818,  aged  39.  In  memory 
of  a  mother  of  whom  he  was  bereaved  at  too  early 
Upon  a  granite  obelisk  : 

'In  memory  of  Wiu.IAif  Bkuce,  minixtt-r, 
Episeoiml  Church,  Arbroath,  and  Hkllck  Puaujat 
of  BlackfurtI,  bin  sfiouite ;  aluo  their  dauglittir 
Jkan,  who  died  in  infancy.' 

*In  memory  of  Williax  Bkcck,  H.E.LC.S., 
who  died  10th  July  18«5,  aged  89,  aud  MABOAitrr 
HiLU  his  spouse,  who  died  15tb  Oot.  1840,  agvd 


virtues :  and  of  a  father  who  was  dtattngiriAsi 
for  Moocrity  and  aprightneiu  in  rrtty  rolatfawisl 
Ufo,  this  tablet,  as  a  humble  tribute  of  tbi 
affeetiou,  is  «r«et«d  by  their  son  Ohariw  KiiL' 

73  yeara.  Wk.  Foxan,  who  dl*4  31  Hep.  18(7. 
aged  19  yoan,  aod  Oukui.  who  di«4  Is*  Oct. 
IMUi,  ageil  'J2  yearn,  and  ttieir  live  daagktan. 
who  all  dicfl  in  infanoy.  Alan  of  thslr  son  Roaaar 
WAttDLAW  UaucK,  M.O..  whu  iIImI  C  AprU  187. 
agod  70  yeaia,' 
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Upon  a  marble  slab  in  the  west  wall : 

'  NeM  thfainonanienikredepiMited  theramAiiu  is  erected  by  Margaret  Blxth,  his  roUct,  a*  a 
of  OouM  Bbcoe  of  Seaforth,  who  died  26th  Atig.  tribute  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  an  atfeotionata 
IBIS,  in  the  S!Hh  year  of  his  age.     This  tablet       hiuband.' 

A  etone  in  the  Burying  Ground  bears  the  name  of  one  who  was  a  man  of 
inBuence  when  the  trading  incorporations  were  still  locally  powerful  bodies : 


Brewers  of  Arbroath,  oa  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  worthy  member  who  waa  twelve  times  elected 
Dean  of  the  Iiioorpomtiou. ' 


*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Wiixiam  Gray,  dean 
of  the  Fraternity  of  Brewers  in  Arbroath,  who 
died  19  January  1837,  in  the  47th  year  of  liis  age. 
This  monuroent  was  erected  by  the  Fraternity  of 

Upon  a  marble  slab,  set  in  a  freestone  enclosure : 

'OiOBOE  Gibson,  tanner,  Arbroath,   died  25  William  Gibson.' 

Oct.  1842,  aged  €4  years;  BuoaBT  Vanhet,  his  '  Willum  Gibson  of  Mauleabaok,  merchant  in 

wife,  died  Zlst  March  1808,  aged  33  years.    This  Arbroath,  died  15  June  1808,  aged  01.' 
tablet  waa  crcototl  to  their  memory  by  their  son 

Mr  Qibson  of  Maulesbank  was  the  founder  of  the  charitable  endowments  which 

bear  his  name. 

Inscribed  on  a  handsome  short  column  of  Aberdeen  granite  : 

'In  memory  of  Bb».  M.  KxNiCEnT,  editor,  etc.,        Wlok,  Zlst  Nov.  1600;   diod  in  Arbroath,  24th 
'Arbroath  Guide'  from  1842  to  1866.    Bom  at       Jan.  1861* 

Before  settling  in  Arbroath,   Mr  Kennedy  edited  the  '  John   O'Groat  Journal' 
He  poBseasad  good  literary  taste  and  ability. 

'In  memory  of  Btajor-Oeneral  JAXaa  Da7id 
Gbedthux.  C.B.,  H.B.LO.S.,  who  died  at  Abbey 
Bank.  10  Feb.  1840,  ago<l  63  years.     This  stone 

Inscribed  on  an  obelisk  : 

'  Erected  by  the  United  Presbyterian  eongrega- 
tion  North  Grimsby  Street,  Arbroath,  to  the 
memory  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  J06EFH  Hat, 

Here  is  the  simple  memorial  of  an  artist  who  died  at  an  early  age,  and  whoae 

fine  work  in  portraiture  gave  promise  of  even  greater  excellence : 

'  A.  B.  MiDDLFTON,  bom  6  May  1829 ;  died  17  Jan.  1860,' 

A  stone  with  this  simple  inscription  upon  it  marks  the  grave  of  'Tom  Watson,' 

poet: 

'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Tbokas  Watson,  who  died  26th  January  1875.  aged  68  year*.' 

Other  family  names  are  inscribed  on  the  stone. 

'  Erected  by  James  Henry  Gielde  to  tb«  memory        died  at  Ariiroath,  22  8ept.  1813,  aged  36  yean, 
of  his  brother  Lieut.  Wh.  Otnux,  R.  Navy,  who 

Tlie  first  minister  of  what  is  now  the  Abbey  Parish  Church  is  commemorated 

on  a  stone  in  the  Burying-Grouud  : 

'  Kev.  KoBXRT  TKOMaoH,  29  years  minister  of       minister  four  months  he  died    17    Nor.  1890,' 
the  Ablwy  Chapel,  .Vrbniath,  translated  to  Oarnook        agod  ('i(S. ' 
in   1820,  where  after  discharging  the  duties  of 


was  dedicated  by  his  widow  Mrs  Mary  Ranken, 
who  died  18  Aug.  1840,  aged  43  yeare.' 


A.M.    Born  4  July  1797,  ordained  IB  Oct  1823, 
died  11  .Tnly  1&^.' 
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Mr  Thomson  wu  twice  married.     His  first  wife,  Alison  Lowaon,  died  itb  DeoemW 
1808,  aged  43  years ;  his  second  wife,  Ann  Allan,  born  1798,  died  in  1855. 


wu  onlAined  Aog.  8,  1844,  and  died  llMvh  13L 
1885.  aged  67.' 


'Erected  to  tha  memory  of  the  Rev.  AxEX. 
Hiau>r,  raininter  of  the  Baat  Free  Church, 
ArhroAth,  by  hin  oongregatioD  and  friends.     Ho 

The  following  touohing  memorial  lines  are  inscribed  on  a  freestone  obelisk 

'SMt«d  to  the  memorjr  of  Buzabetu  Kiitr, 
wife  of  WUlUun  B.  Oat,  merchant,  Auatralia, 
and  thoir  four  children,  MaKT  Kkitb,  Roxavina, 
Ada,  and  LizziK,  all  drowned  off  the  Auckland 
hlaixb,  on  their  t>a**age  from  Melbourne  in  the 
•hip  "Oenend  Grant  "  13th  March  1866.' 


'  No  Hcolptared  mArble  ean  mark  the  spot 

Wltere  mother  and  children  ileep  ; 
No  flowon  may  ware  o'er  their  eold,  eold  gisf*, 

Far  down  in  the  pathleaa  deep. 
Ah  !  little  they  deemed  on  that  fatal  mom 

MThen  the  parting  Inn  waa  given, 
Thej  wonld  meet  no  more  on  au  earthly  ah***, 

No  more  tiU  they  meet  in  beMveo.' 

that  departed  parent,  who  died  white  ht  the 
maglsttaoy  of  Arbroath  on  the  13th  of  OotoW 
1840,  at  the  bouse  of  hie  wnin-law  at  Utfwgfoti, 
and  waa  here  interred  on  the  IMth  of  that  bmII^ 
aged  56.' 


'  Thie  frail  memorial  of  an  imperiahable  affection 
is  orootod  to  .lonw  ToWNH  by  hi»  Iwroaved  widow 
Helen  Keir,  not  to  roconnt  the  virtue*  of  the  dead, 
nor  to  deelare  her  sorrows :  but  that  bis  children 
may  hare  a  continual  memorial  before  them  of 

About  a  dosen  years  ago  the  late  John  Ritchie  Findlay  of  Aberloar,  principal 
proprietor  of  'The  Scotsman'  newspaper,  erected  in  the  Abbey  Burying  Oroand  « 
monument  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother,  their  children,  and  nthoT  incmhora 
of  the  family.       It  is  thus  inscribed  : 


'  In  memory  of  Petsb  Fihdlay,  bom  April  5tb 
1777.  died  Not.  36th  1806  ;  and  Mi>  wife  Ha.nnah 
DAi.airrY,  bom  March  16th  1777,  died  Oct  S7th 
18A3.  Andof  tbeirohildren :  PrriR,  bom  Feb.  10th 
1800,  died  in  Bombay,  Nov.  10th  IS&O  ;  JoSKPH, 
bom  Deo.  8th  1803,  died  in  01a«gaw,  Aug.  37th 
1833 ;  Ohauu,  bora  April  24th  1804,  died  iu 
Ohuigow,  Not.  30th  1891 ;  Bkhjamin,  born  Dee. 
4th  1806,  died  at  Friockhelm,  Oct.  22nd  1880; 
Bannaic,  born  Juno  3rd  1808,  died  at  01asi(aw, 
Aug.  8rd  1897 ;  WiixiAH,  bom  Aug.  21st  1810, 
died  in  Glasgow,  Feb,  33ud  1873  ;  Kdwaru,  bom 
Jan.  13th  1813,  died  at  Bournemouth.  Feb.  14th 
1876  :  BLt£ABKTH,  bom  Sept.  16th  1816,  died  at 
Arbroath,  Nov.  22&d  183& ;   OWHOK,  bom  Oct. 


37th  1820,  died  at  Arbroalb,  Aug,  31st  UH& 
Also  of  BoBKBT.  Maboaoit.  and  David,  who  iliad 
in  childhood ;  and  of  MASOARrr,  infant  daofhtar  ' 
of  Petot  Findlay,  Jnn.,  who  died  1827.  AJ«o  la 
memory  of  BuSABtfrM  SOoTT,  wift  «f  Ohsri 
Findlay,  who  died  January  S8th  1818 )  sad  lk<lr  | 
children  Jaku  3oott  Flkouat,  died  at  saa,  VeU 
Uth  L870>  and  of  Rohbkt.  CArnnuat^  awl 
Bankab,  who  died  in  chUdhool.  RLnuaani 
Laisd,  second  wife  of  CUAALni  Fixolat,  dl«d  la 
GlsHow,  Fub.  I8tb  18<J0,  agvd  82.  AIm  of  tke 
Father  %\v\  Mutbvr  of  Peier  Findlay.  Boanr 
FDinLAT.  bora  Dec.  isnh  1743,  dl«d  Felt.  Mb  180; 
Maboarr  RrrcHiB,  born  May  14lk  193^  4M 
Feb.  10th  1819.' 


On  the  t>ase — '  Erected  by  John  llitchie  Findlay.'  The  noBBlDe&t,  wkkli  b 
of  stone  from  Craigleith  quarry,  is  oblong  and  massive,  with  moulding,  and 
ornamentation  in  the  form  of  pediments. 

There  are  a  number  of  enclosed  burial-places  belongin;;  to  hmilies  in  lbs 
town  and  district.  The  quiet  and  beautifully  kept  Barying-Orouidl,  villi  tba 
picturesqao  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  forms  a  striking  oontrast  to  Uw  Inatle  of  Xh» 
•treets  ontaide  its  gates. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AtrcnMITIttK— F.AaTltAVBN — CARN0U8TIK — PRIOCKHBHI. 


A  nCHMITHIE  ia  one  of  the  oldest  fishing  villages  on  the  east  coast  of 
J~\  Scotland.  It  is  bo  old  that  nobody  knows  anything  about  its  beginning. 
The  opinion  has  been  ventured — but  that  ia  matter  of  opinion,  and  nothing 
more — that  ita  origin  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  Danish  incursions  on  the  East 
coast,  and  that  its  population  ai'e  of  Scandinavian  lineage.  The  earliest  notice  of 
the  village  occurs  in  the  Chartulary  of  Arbroath  Abbey.  Auchmithie  waa  situated 
within  the  barony  and  regality  of  Aberbrothock,  and  was  thus  a  posaesaion  of  the 
Abbey.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  the  Chartulary  is  in  the  year  1434.  After  that 
date  it  is  mentioned  frequently,  and  always  in  connection  with  a  lease  of  the  land, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  with  the  village.  Among  successive  lessees  were  Thomas  Lyon, 
Duncan  FHthie.,  Simon  Fithie,  William  Harwar,  Simon  Boys,  and  John  Brahame. 
Tn  1533  Marion  Ogiivy,  the  morganatic  wife  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  obtained  a  lease 
of  part  of  Auchmithie.  The  village  remained  in  the  poaseasion  of  the  monastery 
until  after  the  Reformation,  and  beyond  the  period  covered  by  the  Chartulary.  It 
waa  in  1564  that  it  ceased  to  he  monastic  property.  At  Perth,  on  23rd  June 
1565,  Queen  Maty  confirmed  a  charter  dated  4th  November  1564,  granted  by  John, 
Comniendator  of  the  Abbey  of  Aberbrothock,  and  his  convent,  by  which,  for  sums 
of  money  paid,  they  disponed  in  feufarm  to  their  vassal  John  Camegy  of  Setoun 
and  Katherine  Fothringhame  his  spouse  the  iishing  village  of  'Echmuthe,'  as  it  ia 
called  in  the  charter, '  with  the  lands  known  as  Fischersehed,  the  brewhouse  of  said 
village  with  its  Ifuids,  with  the  houses  and  crofta  in  said  village,  with  the  harbour 
and  fish-house  of  said  village,'  to  be  held  by  them  and  the  longer  liver  of  them  in 
conjunct  fee,  and  by  the  heirs  of  the  said  John  Camegy ;  whom  failing,  by  James 
Camegy  his  brother  and  his  heirs  male  whomsoever,  and  the  assignees  and  sub- 
VBsials  of  the  said  John  and  James  whomsoever,  of  said  monastery.  All  this  waa 
given  for  £Z  13s.  4d. — Scots,  doubtless — annually,  with  6s.  8d.  of  augmentation  and 
dupHcand  on  the  entry  of  heirs.*  That  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
proprietarj-  connection  of  the  Carnegies  with  Auchmithie — a  connection  which  has 
lasted  ever  since.  The  charter  in  their  favour  was  really  granted  by  Lord  John 
Hamilton  alone,  the  Commendator  for  the  time  being,  the  conjunction  of  the 
'convent'  being  a  mere  formality.  Prior  to  1564  the  monks  had  been  dispersed, 
utd  Lenten  entertainment,  or  Friday  fare,  in  the  providing  of  which  the  fishermen 
>  Reg.  Qrrat  Seal,  <fol  1646.^,  No.  1696. 
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of  Auchmithie  must  have  been  useful,  had  ceased  to  be  a  customary  religiooi 
observance. 

When  John  Camegy  of  Seaton — an  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Ethie,  afterwudi 
the  first  Earl  of  Northesk — agreed  to  pay  £3  ISs.  4d.  annually  for  AacluuHUa 
and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  the  men  and  women  of  the  village  may  not  have 
been  looked  upon  as  part  of  its  belongings.  But  later  they  were  held  to  be 
kfCb  or  thralls.  A  judicial  decision  to  that  effect  was  given  in  the  year  1705. 
In  that  year  an  action  was  raised  before  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Earl  of 
Northesk  '  against  Robert  and  James  Cargills  and  the  Magistrates  of  Aber^ 
brotbwick  for  their  interest.'     In  the  complaint,  which  is  dated  28th  May  1705, 


ks 
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it  was  set  forth  that  *  servants^  particularly  when  employed  to  serve  as  whH» 
fishers,  have  been  allwayes  Lookt  upon  as  tyed  to  continue  witli  their  iiaid  niuitm 
and  not  to  depart  and  leave  their  possessions  and  servicn,  specislly  betwixt  terrn^ 
without  their  master's  leave  and  consent,  nor  aught  any  to  harbour,  raMtC  ori 
detain  such  mentennents  or  servents,  wh\'t  fishers  Vjy  their  consttuit  implnyment,  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  masters  and  against  their  consent,  seeing  that  the  loxxmiA 
white  fishers  by  their  possessione,  occupation,  and  manifest  dependeoa*  apoa  tboirj 
masters  aa  his  mentennents  and  servants,  specially  by  payment  of  constant  suppiisr'] 
of  fish  for  the  use  and  service  of  their  master's  house  and  faniilie,  are  opoa  (li» 
matter  in  the  same  condition  and  subject  to  the  same  oblidgementa  as  salten  sad 
coaliers,  who  are  and  were  allwayes  adjudged  to  be  so  ostrict  and  b"  tbrir 

masters  and  their  poesessions.'     It  was  further  stated  in  the  oofnpl<  t^ 

Oargills  had  left  Auchmithie  between  the  terms  of  Martinmas  and  Whitaunday 
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clandestinely  and  under  cloud  of  night,  and  had  ^one  to  Aberbrothock,  and  there 
hod  taken  up  house.  The  Magistrates — David  Ramsay,  provost,  and  Alexander 
Webster  and  Williaaj  Reuny,  bailies — refused  to  give  up  the  'runaways,'  and 
were  ordered  to  compear  before  the  Privy  Council. 

Answers  for  the  Cargills  and  the  Magistrates  to  the  'lybel  and  complaint' 
were  lodged.  In  these  answers  it  was  set  forth  that  on  13th  August  1686  there 
was  entered  into  a  contract  by  way  of  tack  between  the  Earl  of  Northesk  upon  the 
one  part  and  David  Cargill,  skipper  in  Auchmithie,  and  John  and  Robert  Cargills 
(one  of  these  a  defender  in  the  action)  on  the  other,  whereby  the  Earl  set  in  tack 
aome  dwelling-houses  and  arable  land,  at  that  time  possessed  by  David  Cargill, 


■■^SSiSSi:'^  "      '"  3 
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lying  in  the  Seatoun  of  Auchmithie,  with  the  liberty  of  great  and  small  fishing 
boats  for  the  space  of  nineteen  years  from  Martinmas  1685,  for  which  the  Cargills 
were  bound  to  pay  a  certain  tack  duty,  under  a  penalty  of  £100  Scots.  The 
defenders  further  stated  that  they  had  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  set 
them,  '  though  with  no  great  8atisf8M:tion.  Having  earned  and  laid  to  the  fore 
by  their  great  industry  and  latniur  some  small  sums  of  money  for  the  sustenance  of 
themselves  and  their  families  in  their  old  age,  there  were  ways  and  means  fallen 
upon  by  some  illwillers  in  tiie  neighbourhood  to  raise  processes  for  trides  in  the 
Earl's  baron  court,  and  thei-eupon  to  decern  the  defenders  in  exhorbitant  fines.' 
The  defenders  seem  from  their  statement  to  have  been  disposed  to  say  that  the 
E^ri  hod  nothing  to  do  with  these  processes — '  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that  the 
EUrl  could  have  the  least  occasion ' — but  they  went  on  to  state  that  they  would  be 
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obliged  to  underlie   the   annoyance   of   which    they  complained  'if   they  ahoald 
continue  longer  in  the  oomplainer's  ground,  especially  when  warned  at  the  Earl's 
instance  to  remove,  and  therefore  do  they  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  r«uMVt 
when  and  where  they  pleased.'    The  defenders  further  answered  '  that  the  natBf* 
of  this  lybel  is  altogether  new  and  unprecedented,  noways  condescending  upon  any 
law,  custom,  or  practice,  from  which  the  conclusions  lybelled  could  be  drawn,  so 
that  the  same  are  entirely  irrelevant ;  for  the  defenders  by  nature,  being  alse  free 
as  any  other  man,  and  no  law,  fact,  or  deed  of  their  own  having  restricted  their 
liberty  of  disposing  themselves  to  what  employment  they  pleased,  or  from  following 
their  employment  in  any  part  of  the  nation,  it's  not  to  be  conceived  how  such  a 
groundless  lyhell  could  be  raised  against  thein.      There  can  be  no  argument  drawn 
from  the  Act  of  Parliament  Ja.  6th  anent  coalliers  and  salters.     For  this  being  a 
statute  introduced  against  natural  liberty  cannot  by  any  rule  of  law  or  reason  be 
extended  beyond  the  precise  terms  thereof,  which  comprehends  none  others  bat 
coalliers  and  salters.     This  lybel  seems  the  more  groundless,  that  the  defeoden 
wei-e  under  tack  and  agreement  with  the  Earl,  containing  mutual  proteatAtions  OD 
either  side,  which  implys  an  antecedent  freedom ;  and  consequently  at  the  ish  (clow) 
of  the  said  tack  leaves  the  persons  contractoi's  in  the  same  case  they  were  formerly ; 
and  if  they  had  not  formerly  been  free,  but  bound  slaves  to  the  Earl  of  Northesk, 
to  work  his  fisher  boats  at  his  pleasure,  there  could  be  no  need  of  a  tack,  and  far 
less  of  an  ish.      The  fish  boats  whereby  the  defendera  earned   their  lirdihood 
belonged  to  themselves  and  noways  to  the  Earl,  and  the  Earl  by  his  tM^  ^Vfll 
them  a  liberty  of  small  and  great  fish  boats,  which  was  a  privilege  to  the  defandsn. 
and  which  they  may  renounce  when  they  will ;  for  he  that  has  the  liberty  to  om 
may  not  use  at  his  pleasure.     And  so  if  the  defenders  did  pay  up  tboir  Lack  duty 
in  reason,  it  would  seem  the  Earl  had  no  more  to  ask.     By  a  precept  of  warning 
under  the  Earl's  hand,  dated  at  Ethie,  the  31  of  March  last  bypast,  the  said* 
defenders  are  warned  40  days  before  the  term  of  Whitaenday  to  ilit  and  rBtaore  ( 
themselves,  wives,  families,  and  servants,  subtenants,  cottars,  goods  and  geftr  firoa  ' 
their  respective  possessions.     Ho  that  it  is  pretty  odd  whilst  that  the  defenders,  in 
obeying   the    Earl's    warning,   should    be   harrasscd   with    Council    prooewf,  and 
bronght  over  from  their  la>>our  and  imployment,  the  only  means  of  their  and  Uurirj 
family's  subsistence.     How  the  Magistrates  of  Aberbrothock  ootoe  to  be  Ijt 
against  in  this  process  is  not  conceivablu,  for  it  cannot  be  pretended  tha(  thej  < 
keept  them  in  their  service  or  withdrew  them  from  their  uiastec*,  nor  !»«•  tlMyl 
the  least  knowledge  what  may  be  betwixt  the  Earl  and  the  saids  peraoos ;  bat  tlM] 
saids  Magistrates  suppose  that  there  is  no  law  to  hinder  persona  living  paaeaably 
under  the  Government  to  reside  in  their  burgh,  Dor  are  they  obliged  to  torn  \hst 
burgaaaes,  such  as  thir  defenders  are  (when  they  l>ehiive  tfaemselvaa  rmnlarij  and 
aooording  to  the  law  of  the  land)  out  of  their  burghs.' 

The  Magistrates  further  pleaded  separately  in  an  instmmcat  datsd  mX  Abar- 
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brothock,  7th  May  1705,  '  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  saids  James  and  Robert 
Cargill,  their  removing,  their  coming  with  their  boats,  goods,  family,  and  eflecte  to 
mide  in  the  said  town  of  Aberbrothock,  that  they  were  not  to  protect  and  that 
the  Earl  might  do  with  them  what  he  pleased,  only  they  looked  upon  their  boats 
being  there  as  accidentall  for  following  their  fishes,  which  was  open  for  any  fisher- 
men to  do,  and  that  the  said  James  and  Rol>ert  Cargill  being  burgesses  of  the 
town,  and  having  free  hotises  there,  they  could  not  as  Magistrates  discharge  them 
from  residing  in  their  own  houses.' 

It  was  replied  that  this  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  Magistrates  to 
protect  them,  seeing  they  were  the  Earl's  immediat  servants  as  white  fishers,  and 
went  away  without  getting  his  certificate  or  so  much  as  acquainting  him  thereof  in 
procuring  any  legal  declaration  in  term  of  law. 

The  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  follows,  was  altogether  against  the 
fishermen : 


•  Ed/.  11  Deoember  1706.  The  Lord*  of  Her 
Majeitia'a  Piivie  Counoill  hAvcing  proceeded  to 
ad*7M  the  prooaca  kt  the  instance  of  Dftvid,  Earle 
of  Nortbcak,  proprietor  of  the  Seatoun  of  Auch- 
metltie  and  the  whytfinhliig  and  fiihers  thereof, 
•gafaiat  Junes  and  Kobcrt  Cargill*,  whytfiabeni 
there,  and  the  lybeU  with  aiuwers  thereto  and 
de|ioeitioiu  of  the  vitneaiei  taken  therflapon 
being  all  read  in  their  premnee,  and  the  aaid 
Lordi  having  ooniidered  the  lame  the  aaidi  Lordi 
have  found  and  hereby  find  the  aaida  two  do- 


fendcra  withdrawing  themielTea  and  running 
away  with  their  boati  and  all  their  initrumenta 
of  fishing  and  other  goods  and  gear  from  the  said 
Seatoun  of  Auchmethie  and  from  the  said  Earle's 
service  as  fyahera  was  onwarrantable,  and  there- 
fore the  saida  Lords  have  appoynted  and  ordained, 
and  hereby  appoynta  and  ordains  the  saids  Jamea 
and  Robert  CargUls  defenders  to  return  back  to 
the  said  Seatonn  of  Aachmethio  and  to  the  said 
pcrsewaris  service  there  as  formerly,  with  their 
boats  and  other  instnuDents  of  fishing.' 


There  follows  the  customary  formal  direction  to  the  Sheriff- Depute  of  Forfarshire, 

and  to  all  sheriffs,  stewards,  bailies  of  regalities  and  bailiearies,  justices  of  peace, 

and  magistrates  of  burghs  within  whose  bounds  the  two  defenders  were  reset  to 

cause  them  to  be  delivered  back  to  the  Earl  of  Northesk,  and  their  haill  boats  and 

other  iuBtninients  of  fishing.     The  interlocutor  is  signed  '  Queenabery.'      On  19th 

June  the  Privy  Council  had  'assoilzied  the  Magistrates  from  the  points  and  articles 

of  the  libel  and  declared  them  quit  thereof.''       But  there  seems  no  reason  to 

doubt  that  the  Magistrates  had  to  do  with  the  removal  of  the  two  fishermen  to 

Arbroath.     The  matter  is  referred  to  in  Fraser's  'History  of  the  Carnegies.*     The 

writer   of   that  work,   referring   to   an    '  original    letter   at    Ethie,'    states    that 

Lord    Noithesk  coniplained    of   the   conduct  of   the  Magistrates  to  Sir  William 

Stewart,  Lord  Advocate,  who  gave  an  opinion  against  the  fishermen  being  allowed 

to  transport  themselves  from  one   msfter  to  another^   and   that   they   might    be 

reputed   in   the   same   condition   as  colliers   and   salters.      It  was  no  doubt  in 

consequence  of   his  having  received  this  opinion   that  Lord  Northesk  raised  his 

tion,  resulting  in  a  judgment  in  his  favour.    For  long  afterwards  the  Magistrates 

I  The  narrative  of  tbii  eaae  is  oondeniod  from  the  (lapers  in  the  process,  prcserrcd  in  the  0«aeml 

Ragister  Houae,  Edinburgh. 
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again  and  again  offered  inducements  to  Aachmithie  fishermen  to  settle  in  Arbroath, 
and  the  largo  fiahing  population  now  in  the  town  originated  from  Auchmithie. 
There  had  ceased  to  be  any  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  migration  of  fishermen 
from  Auchmithie  to  Arbroath.  By  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1705 
they  were  treated  as  if  the  law  applicable  to  colliers  Euid  salters  applied  to  them, 
but  the  Act  15  Geo,  III.,  cap.  28,  set  colliers  and  salters  free  from  their  bondage. 

The  village  of  Auchmithie,  during  the  summer  months  especially,  is  much 
frequented  by  people  from  far  and  near.  There  ia  much  in  its  still  remaining 
old-world  quaintness,  as  well  as  its  picturesque  situation,  its  one  long  street 
being  perched  on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  cliffs  and 
caves  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  attract  visitors.  The  great  attraction,  however, 
is  the  romantic  interest  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  threw  over  the  place  when 
he  selected  it  for  the  main  features  of  the  'Musselcrag'  of  'The  Antiquary.' 
There  is  a  well  established  tnuiition  that  he  resided  in  the  village  inn  for  some 
days.  Mrs  Walker,  a  renowned  hostess,  was  at  that  time  the  landlady  of  'The 
Northesk  Arma'  In  honour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  the  name  of  the  house  was 
altered  in  her  time  to  '  The  Waverley  Inn,'  but  the  old  name  was  afterwards 
restored.  Before  Scott's  time,  Robert  Burns,  on  bis  return  along  the  east  coast 
from  his  third  Highland  tour,  was  at  Auchmithie  on  13th  September  1787. 
He  breakfasted  there,  and  examined  the  huge  chasm  of  the  Gaylet  Pot,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  sailing  from  Auchmithie  to  Arbroath  in  order  to  see  the  rock 
scenery  of  the  coast. 

Before  the  village  had  become  famous  it  was  visiteil  by  the  Rev.  James 
Hall,  an  English  clergyman,  who  in  1807  published  his  book  of  'Travels  Ln 
Scotland.'  He  regarded  the  inhabitants  as  sufficiently  primitive,  and  from  hia 
point  of  view  with  some  reason,  for  they  took  him  for  'a  shoemaker'  from 
London  lately  settled  in  Arbroath,  and  a  crowd  of  them  were  importunate  that 
be  should  '  take  their  measure.' 

In  December  1876  a  remarkable  discovery  of  coins  was  made  at  Auchmithie. 
In  a  severe  sea  storm  about  Christmas  a  bank  of  shingle  near  the  old  landing- 
place  was  earned  away,  and  its  site  was  found  to  be  thickly  strewed  with  coins. 
Thousands  of  coins,  including  metal  tokens  of  various  towns  and  companies,  with 
buttons  of  all  sizes  and  patterns,  are  said  to  have  been  picked  up.  There  were 
coins,  chiefly  copper,  of  all  the  British  sovereigns,  from  James  Y.  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  there  were  various  foreign  coins,  including  a  silver  franc  of  Henry 
III.  of  France.  The  Rev.  Dr  Duke,  minister  of  St  Vigeans,  examined  the  spot. 
It  is  the  place  where  the  fishermen  had  for  centuries,  previous  to  the  building 
of  the  new  harbour,  been  accustomed  to  divide  and  sell  their  fish  after  bringing 
them  ashore,  and  where  they  daily  hauled  their  boats  up  and  down.  Dr  Duke 
suggests,  and  with  considerable  probability,  that  the  coins,  buttons,  and  similar 
articles  which  were  found  were  simply  the  accumulation  of  the  losses  of  centuries, 
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aa  when  a  coin  or  Buch  like  article  dropped  among  the  shingle  it  would  disappear, 
and  high  tides  would  carry  it  still  deeper  into  the  ground. 

A  good  many  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  Auchmithie.  It  ia 
many  years  since  the  school  was  erected  by  the  then  Earl  of  Northesk.  The 
village,  with  some  of  the  adjacent  land,  has  since  1885  formed  a  quoad  sacra 
pariah.  The  present  church  and  the  m&nse  are  recent  erections.  In  1870  a 
water  supply,  carried  up  from  a  spring  at  the  base  of  the  clifis  by  hydraulic 
power,  was  given  to  the  village  by  the  late  Earl  of  Northesk  A  commodious 
village  hall,  with  reading-room,  was  opened  in   1886. 

A  small  fiaheiy  harbour,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  12th 
July  1890  by  Mr  Barclay,  M.P.  for  Forfarshire,  has  lieen  built,  and  the  road 
from  the  village  to  the  harbour  has  been  improved.  Three-fourths  of  the  money 
for  the  harbour  was  obtained  as  a  grant  from  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board.  The 
harbour  is  under  the  management  of  a  body  of  trustees,  created  by  a  provisional 
order  in  Parliament. 

About  the  end  of  last  century  the  population  of  Auchmithie  numbered  180, 
and  there  were  six  boats'  crews.  The  population  at  present  numbers  t^tweeu  300 
and  400.  There  are  about  a  dozen  crews  of  white  fishers  ;  in  the  season,  six  large 
boats  go  to  the  herring  fishing,  and  as  many  as  about  a  score  of  boats  follow  the 
crab  and  lobster  fishing  in  the  season. 


About  sixty  years  before  the  date  of  the  burgh  charter  of  Arbroath,  the  fishing 

.village  of  Easthaven,  which  was  even  then  of  great  antiquity,  waa  erected  into  a 

[free  burgh  of  barony.     The  charter  of  erection,  dated  at  Falkland,  17th  March 

1540-41,  was  granted  by  James  V.  to  Thomas  Maule,  son  and  heir  apparent  to 

'  Robert  M.  de  Panmure,  and  his  heirs.'      The  charter  granted  also  the  lands  and 

barony  of  Panmure,  as  fully  detailed  in  the  deed,  '  which  lands  the  said  Robert 

personally  resigned,  and  which  the  king,  for  the  good  service  of  the  said  Robert, 

incorporated  into  the  free  barony  of  Panmure.'      The  charter  proceeds  to  say  that 

for  the  singular  favour,  ikc,  '  he  created  the  village  and  lands  of  the  East  Haven 

(OrierUalia  Portua)  of  Panmure  a  free  burgh  in   barony ;    and  granted    to  the 

inhabitants  power  of  buying  and  selling,  <fec.  ;  and  that  they  should  be  burgesses, 

and  elect  bailies  annually,  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs,  and 

^have  a  market-croes  and  weekly  market  on  the  day  of  Mars,  and  a  free  yearly 

fair  on  the  day  of  St  Luke  and  throughout  eight  days,  with  tolls,  Ac. ;  And  with 

,  power  to  the  stiid  Thomas  and  his  heirs  of  settling  said  land  on  particular  burgosaes 

hereditarily  :  To  be  held  with  the  power  of  building  towers,  castles  and  fortalioea 

on  said  lands  with  iron  doors,    battelling,  corbel Isailze,  Jbc' '      This  grant  was 

confirmed  by  a  charter  by  James  VI.  dated  7th  March  1610,  which  also  granted 

to  Patrick  Maule  of  Ptuimure  the  patronage  of  the  church  of  Punbride,^ 

>  R««.  Oreat  Seal,  1513.1M6,  Nol  8SU.  *  R«8.  At  Panmure,  U.  318. 
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When  the  Rev.  Robert  Edward,  minirter  of  Murroea,  published  his  *  Descriptioa 
of  the  County  of  Angus,'  in  1678,  the  then  Earl  of  Panmure  had  it  in  oontemplatioa 
to  build  A  harbour  at  Easthaven.  Indeed,  Mr  Edward  says  that  the  work  wm' 
begun,  adding  that  there  '  vessels  are  invited  to  take  shelter  when  by  ooatmty 
winds  they  are  prevented  from  getting  up  the  river.'  An  English  translation  of 
Mr  Edward's  book — Mr  Edward  wrote  in  Latin — was  published  at  Dundee  in 
1793.  Coixoeming  the  projected  harbour  at  Easthaven,  folly  a  century  before,  the 
translator,  in  a  note,  says :  *  Nothing  more  seems  to  have  been  done  in  it  than 
collecting  a  few  stones  for  the  purpose.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  thia 
Bclierae  was  not  carried  into  execution ;  for  a  small  quay,  either  at  East  or  West 
haven,  would  not  only  have  been  of  great  service  in  the  view  above  mentioned  ;  l«it 
as  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  is  now  supplied  with  coals  and  lime  at  one  or 
other  of  those  places,  the  conveniency  of  a  safe  harbour  would  have  been  of  general 
advantage.  At  present  vessels  cannot  at  all  venture  to  land  there  duriuff  the 
winter  months ;  and  frequently  they  suffer  considerable  damage  at  other  waaon 
by  storms  happening  to  blow  from  the  south  or  east.' 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  the  harbour  at  Easthaven  not  being  proceeded  with 
was  that  the  Earl  died  young,  and  his  brother.  Earl  James,  became  immemd 
in  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  rising  of  the  JaoofaiUi 
party  in  1715.  Easthaven  never  became  a  place  of  importance  as  a  burg^  ol 
barony.  About  the  time  that  a  harbour  wai  projected,  or  earlier,  tho  place  began 
to  be  called  Maulesburgh,  in  consideration  of  its  erection  as  a  burgh  of  barony, 
and  sometimes  Mauleehaven,  but  the  old  name  has  prevailed.  Easthaven  is 
a  fishing  and  agricultural  village,  and  a  station  on  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath 
Joint  Railway.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  railways  it  was  the  oommoo  pleasure 
resort  of  Arbroath  people  during  the  St  Thomas  market  holidays.  The  old  villog* 
was  oversheMlowed  by  the  new,  Carnoustie — now  a  burgh— of  which  Wntliavfla, 
greatly  older  than  Carnoustie,  forms  a  part. 

Carnoustie  was  founded  by  Thomas  Lowson,  a  wright,  residing  in  Barry. 
About  the  year  1797  he  feued  two  acres  from  Major  Philips,  the  then  proprietar 
of  the  estate  of  Carnoustie.  His  feu,  with  the  land  around  it,  was  at  that  tiiM 
quite  a  wilderness  ;  but  Mr  Lowson,  who  was  a  shrewd  and  eae*ig«Cie  pMMB« 
lived  to  see  his  house  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  and  populous  wa(«ring-plaMk  Ha 
died,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  on  2nd  April  1856,  aad  «■•  bariad  fai 
the  churchyard  of  Barry.  At  the  time  of  the  founder's  death  th«  popaktaoo  ol 
Carnoustie  was  somewhat  under  2000  ;  at  the  census  taken  in  1891  it  waa  411S. 
In  1889  the  village  became  a  police  burgh,  its  inhnbitants  having  aiioptad  iha 
General  Police  Act  Its  first  Provoat  was  Mr  D  A.  M'Corqjiiodaia,  baakar. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  Police  Act  the  CommiaiionerB  elected  by  tlie  JnhaMtanta 
have  done  much  fur  the  improvement  of  CtLrnooatie,  inoiading  tbc  hsyiag  oat  aad 
paving  of  streets,  the  introduction  of  a  water  rapply,  improved  street  l^tiaK 
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and  the  pnrcbaae  of  the  links  as  a  golf  coarse.  The  neighbouring  links  of  Barry 
have  within  the  last  few  jeara  been  acquired  by  the  War  Office  aa  a  military 
training  ground,  the  troops  undergoing  training  being  encamped  on  the  links. 

Carnoustie,  although  a  modem  burgh,  and  a  modem  place  altogether,  possesses 
a  very  old  name.  The  estate  of  Carnoustie  formed  part  of  the  extensive  barony 
of  Kirriemuir,  and  it  is  mentioned  under  the  form  '  Carnowis '  in  a  charter  by 
James  lY.,  dated  at  Falkland,  1st  August  1610,  in  favour  of  Archibald,  Lord 
Douglas,  the  son  and  heir  apparent  to  the  late  George,  Earl  of  Angus. 

Barry,  Arbirlot,  Marywell,  Colliaton,  and  Friockheim,  are  the  chief  other 
villagee  in  the  district  of  Arbroath.  The  greater  part  of  the  burgh  of  Carnoustie 
is  situated  within  the  parish  of  Barry.  Arbirlot  is  a  very  old  kirktown,  and 
Marywell  and  Colliaton  are  roadside  villages.  Friockheim,  like  the  burgh  of 
Carnoustie,  is  comparatively  modern,  but  from  the  extracts  from  the  Register  of 
the  Privy  Council  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work  it  would  appear  that 
about  three  centuries  ago  there  was  a  considerable  population  in  the  locality. 
The  modem  village  of  Friockheim  was  founded  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
by  Provost  John  Andson,  of  Arbroath,  who  added  the  Norse  termination  of 
'helm'  to  the  old  local  name  of  '  Freok.'  The  land  was  feued  from  the  estate 
of  Middleton.  Provost  Andson's  son,  the  late  Mr  John  Andson,  who  died  in 
1873,  took  much  interest  in  the  village,  and  did  a  good  deal  for  its  development. 
The  population  of  the  quoad  aaera  parish  of  Friockheim  at  the  census  in  1891 
was  1265. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


LrrSRATDBK,    SCIKWCK,    AND    ABT. 


f  I  "^hE  most  distinguished  nxsociation  of  Arbroath  with  literature  consisto  in  tt 
_|^  and  its  neighbourhood  having  lieen  selected  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  the 
scenery  of  one  of  his  beat  novels,  'The  Antiquary.'  Sir  Walter,  as  a  great 
literary  artist,  does  not,  in  depicting  particular  scenes,  copy  localities  exactly ;  but 
there  is  abundance  of  evidence  in  his  local  allusions  thiit  Arbroath  is  the  'Fairport ' 
of  his  story.  The  neighbouring  tishing  village  of  Auchmithie  has  the  best  claim  to 
be  the  original  of  its  'Muaaelcrag.'  There  are  several  claimants  for  '  Monkbarns,' 
the  reddenoe  of  'Jonathan  Oklbuck,  Esquire/  but  the  house  which  best  answers 
the  description  is  Hospitalfield,  a  former  possession  of  the  monks  of  Arbroath. 
Ethie  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk,  is  supposed  to  he  the  original  of 
'  Knockwinnock.'  '  Kinblythemont,'  occurring  in  the  novel,  is  very  nearly  in 
spelling   the   Kinblethmont   of    the   locality.        The    greatest  liberty  which   Sir 
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Walter  has  taken  with  places  or  things  in  the  distriet  is  with  the  Abbey.  The 
Abbey,  somewhat  altered,  is  the  original  of  'St  Ruth's  Priory.'  In  Sir  Walter's 
time  it  was  not  so  encompassed  by  the  town  as  it  is  now,  but  it  was  io  ckea 
proximity  to  it ;  and  it  is  removed  in  the  story  to  a  silvan  solitude  in  Beaton  Den 
or  Kelly  Den. 

Through  its  Abbey,  Arbroath  had  a  connection  Math  the  learning  of  the 
medinval  period  ;  and,  as  before  noticed,  there  was  one  man  of  distinction  educated 
at  the  school  of  the  Abbey — John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  But  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  determine  now  whether  the  father  of  Scottish  poetry,  the 
author  of  'The  Bruce'  and  'The  Steward,' — the  latter  work  now  loet, — was 
connected  by  birth  with  the  town  or  its  neighbourhood.  All  that  can  ha  said  oo 
the  point  ia,  that  the  poet's  name  was  a  surname  in  the  locality  about  his  time. 

Alexander  Mylne,  the  first  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  was  another 
eminent  student  of  the  monks  of  Arbroath,  but  at  a  later  period  than  the  time^ 
Barbour.  Mylne's  birthplace  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  as  it  seems  to  have 
unknown  to  any  of  his  biographers,  who  also  say  nothing  about  his  pIaM| 
education,  except  that  his  university  training,  or  part  of  it,  was  received  at 
Andrews,  where  he  was  a  determinant  in  1494.  The  notice  of  his  education  at 
the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  General  Hutton  l)y  the  Rev.  Mr 
Will,  minister  of  Guthrie,  who  was  a  zealous  and  well-informed  antiquary.  In  tlie 
letter,  which  is  dated  6th  June  1815,  Mr  Will  says:  'I  am  in  posaenion  of  % 
very  ancient  copy  of  St  Jerome's  Epistles,  presented  by  Alexander  Myln<»,  first 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  the  library  of  the  Abbey  [of  Arbroath],  when 
he  was  official  of  Dunkeld,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  received  his  education  there."^ 
Mylne  was  appointed  Abbot  of  Canibuskenueth,  which  office  he  held  along  with 
that  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  he  is  generally  referred  to  as  Abbot 
Mylne,  he  having  been  eminent  in  that  capacity.  The  name,  in  one  fom  or 
another,  has  long  been  common  in  Forfarshire  ;  and  the  fact  of  Mylne  having  bees 
educated  at  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  as  also  his  having  been  prebendary  of  Monithi* 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Dunkeld,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Angus,  suggests  tho 
probability  of  his  having  been  a  native  of  the  county,  perhaps  of  Arbroatli  or  its 
neighbourhood. 

The  enterprise  of  Arbroath  has  developed  most  strongly  in  tra<le  ;  but  the  town 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  have  from  time  to  time  made  contributions  to 
the  professions,  including  that  of  arms.  With  regard  to  soldiers,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Aitkin  has  a  notice  of  one  connected  with  the  district  who  attained  to  diatii 
in  his  day.  Writing  of  8t  Vigeans,  Mr  Aitkin  says  :  '  The  only  nminnnt  man 
has  appeared  in  this  parish  during  this  [eighteenth]  and  a  part  of  the  last  oeittury 
was  Sir  James  Wood  of  Bennington,  Colonel  of  the  Scotch  FuHiliers  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.    Uu  served  in  Flanders  under  the  Duke  of  Miirlljumugh,  and  ooijuinNl 

1  Hutton'*  OoUeottoiu,  yoL  U. 
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conaiderable  reputation  in  his  profession.'*  The  district  hu  prodaced  soldiers  of 
distinction  since  Mr  Aitkin's  time ;  but  it  is  those  natives  of  the  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood who  have  made  an  appearance  in  literature,  science,  or  art  with  which 
this  chapter  is  concerned.  David  Pierson  of  Lochlands  is  the  earliest  of  these 
whom  we  have  been  able  to  trace.  Mr  Pierson  wais  son  of  Thomas  Pierson,  who 
was  infeft  in  Lochlands  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who 
obtained  for  Arbroath  its  charier  as  a  royal  burgh.  David  Pierson  was  the  author 
of  a  curious  book,  entitled  '  Varieties  ;  or,  a  Surveigh  of  Rare  and  Excellent 
Matters,  necessary  and  delectable  for  all  sorts  of  Persons.  Wherein  the  Principall 
Heads  of  diverse  Sciences  are  illustrated,  rare  secrets  of  Natural!  things  unfoulded, 
kc.  By  David  Person,  of  Loghlands,  Gentleman.'  This  work  was  published  in 
London  by  Thomas  Alchom,  '  at  his  shop  in  Paul's  Churchyard,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Green  Dragon.'  It  is  now  as  rare  as  the  '  rare  and  excellent  matters '  of  which 
the  author  discourses,  and  is  consequently  prized  by  book-collectors.  The  'Varieties ' 
is  'digested  into  five  books.'  The  author  was  a  considerable  traveller ;  he  was  in 
Florence  in  1618,  and  there  he  saw  the  comet  of  that  year,  of  which  he  gives  an 
account.  His  work  was  begun  at  Paris,  and  the  author  says  it  was  forced  to  the 
press  by  the  importunity  of  friends  against  his  own  inclination.  He  promised  ere 
long  '  a  work  far  more  worthy  of  his  readers'  goodness ' — '  a  treatise  of  metaphysics, 
wherein  you  shall  find  that  noble  science  more  perspicuously  delineated.'  This  last 
work  is  not  known  to  be  in  existence,  except  as  it  may  be  comprehended  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  *  Varieties,'  which  contains  an  '  Introduction  to  the  Metaphysics.' 
The  •  Varieties '  may  be  described  as  a  compilation  of  the  superstition  and  folk 
lore  which  in  the  time  of  its  author  was  ceasing  to  be  known  as  science,  but  in 
which  he  appears  to  have  believed.  He  describes  the  astronomy  of  Copernicus  as 
'  a  frantic  and  strange  opinion,'  and  pins  his  faith  to  that  of  Ptolemy.  The  first 
book  is  occupied  with  astronomy,  with  the  earth,  the  elements,  and  such  subjects 
as  the  generation  of  fishes.  Meteors,  earthquakes,  and  other  natural  phenomena 
are  among  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  second.  The  discourse  in  the  third  is  on 
armies  and  battles,  ancient  and  modern;  on  duels;  on  death  and  burial  ceremonies; 
on  mental  reservation  ;  on  laughing  and  mourning.  The  fourth  book  is  on 
'  curiosities ' ;  and  a  good  many  things  of  that  character,  both  in  mind  and 
matter,  are  adduced,  among  them  being  old  philosophies  and  speculations  as  to 
sleep  and  dreams.  Besides  metaphysics,  in  the  fifth  book  there  are  treatises  on 
the  numbers  three  and  seven,  on  prodigies  and  miracles,  on  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  on  the  world.  The  '  Varieties '  is  prefaced  by  many  commendatory 
notices  in  Latin  and  English  vers«.  One  of  the  latter  is  by  the  poet  Drummond, 
of  Hawthornden,  who,  describing  Mr  Pierson 's  performance,  says : 

*  ThU  book  %  world  u  ;  herv,  if  errors  b«, 
The  like  {aaj  wor«e)  in  Uie  great  world  we  we.' 


>  Old  StatiftiMl  Account  of  tkotland,  vol.  sii.  p,  186. 
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Each  of  the  five  books  ia  dedicated  to  some  dUtinguinhed  person,  aod  with 
of   them,  if   not   all,  the  author   appears  to   have   been  on  terms  of  intima 
They  are  :    Jam^  Duke  of  Lennox  ;   Patrick,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow ;   ThomM^I 
Earl  of  Haddington  ;   John,  Earl  of  Traquair  ;  and  Thomas,  Lord  Binning. 

In    1609,    consequently   before    Mr    Pierson's   time,    there    was    published 
Edinburgh  a  work  with  the  quaint  title,  'A  Garden  of  Grave  and  Oodlie  Flower^^ 
planted,    polished,  and   perfected   by  Mr   Alexander  Gardyne.'      Gardyne  U  a 
surname    of    Arbroath  and    its    neighbourhood,  but    it    is    doubtful    whether  tlw 
author  of  the  '  Garden  of  Grave  and  Godlie  Flowers '  can  be  claimed  as  a  local 
author.     There  is  some  evidence  that  he  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen. 

At  the  University  of  Wittenberg  in   1682,  there  was  an  Arbroath  scholar 
the  name  of  John  Guthrie,  one  of  whose  productions  has  come  down  to  the  pr 
day.     It  is  a  pamphlet  of  eleven  leaves  quarto,  and   there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  tlie 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.     John  Guthrie  seems  to  have  been  proud  of  his 
native  place,  for  his  work,  which  is  a  college  thesis  delivered  at  the  Univereity 
in  1682,  bears  to  be  by  'Johannes  Guthreiis,  Aberbrothensis,  Scoto  Brilannus/J 
The  subject  of  the  thesis  is  John  Barclay's  'Iconem  Animorum,'  an  intenwtinf  1 
little  book,  describing  the  manners  of  the  several  European  nations. 

It  was  about  this  period,  rather  later,  that  James  Philp  of  Almf^rieclow 
his  epic,  'The  Grameid,' — a  eulogy  on  his  kinsman  John  Graham  of  Claverfa 
Viscount  Dundee. 

Arbroath — the  neighbouring  district  included — has  during  the  last  bundrat 
years  produced  a  fair  proportion  of  the  minor  poets  of  our  country.  The  first  of 
these  was  Alexander  Balfour.  Balfour  was  not  a  native  of  the  town,  bat  ww 
born  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  in  the  parish  of  Monikie.  He  was  bom  in  bumble  \ilt%.\ 
and  in  his  childhood  he  received  but  little  education.  His  career  waa  chequer 
and  mostly  unfortunate.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  weaving  trade,  afterwi 
he  taught  a  school,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years  he  became  clerk  to  a 
facturer  in  Arbroath.  Balfour  subsequently  changed  his  situation  ;  bat  oo 
death  of  his  first  employer  he  carried  on  the  business  in  partnership  with  his  ' 
during  which  time  he  re^sided  in  a  bouse  in  Applegate.  For  a  time  he  procpersd^ 
ia  business,  but  subsequently  suffered  losses;  and  he  then,  in  1314,  removvd  to 
Trottick,  near  Dundee,  where  he  assumed  the  management  of  a  branch  of  a 
house.  This  house  failed  in  the  following  year,  and  Balfour  waa  under  the  ricnowit 
of  accepting  the  situation  of  manager  of  a  spinniag-mill  at  Balgonie,  in  Fife.  H» 
removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1818,  and  was  empl(^ed  a»  a  clerk  by  Mr  Bhwilcwood,  I 
publisher.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  paralyais,  atui  WM 
consequence  obliged  to  relinquish  hie  employment.  He  died  at  Edinburicb  oo  IStk 
September  1829.  Balfour  had  attempted  compofiition  at  the  early  age  of  ftwelv 
years.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  but  while  still  a  young  man,  be  wai  •  fr 
contributor  of  prose  and  verse  to  magasiuea  of  the  day.     He  ia  the  aaUior  of  ( 
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Mcount  of  Arbroath  in  Brewater's  •  Encyclopsedia,'  and  he  contributed  papers  to 
Tillooh's  '  Philosophical  Journal.'  During  the  wars  vrith  France  he  wrote  patriotic 
aongB  in  a  work  called  the  •  Northern  Minstrel,'  published  at  Newcastle,  and  made 
Riroiiar  contributions  to  the  newspapers.  Most  of  his  songs  were  republished  in 
London,  and  some  of  them,  being  set  to  music,  were,  in  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the 
time,  sung  in  the  theatres.  One  of  his  patriotic  pieces,  published  about  this  period, 
was  entitled  'The  Oenius  of  Oaledonia;  a  Poem  on  the  Threatened  Invasion.' 
After  his  removal  to  Edinburgh,  Balfour  published  bis  principal  work — a  novel, 
'Campbell ;  or,  The  Scottish  Probationer.'  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  although 
owing  to  disease  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  chair,  were  years  of  much  literary 
activity.  In  1819  he  edited  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  his  deceased  friend,  Robert 
GalL  In  the  following  year  he  brought  out  hia  'Contemplation,  and  other  Poems'; 
'The  Farmer's  Three  Daughters,'  a  three-volume  novel,  followed  in  1822;  and 
'  The  Foundling  of  Glenthorn ;  or,  The  Smuggler's  Cave,'  another  novel,  in 
1823.  'Characters  omitted  in  Crabbe's  Parish  Register,  with  other  Tales,'  wm 
published  in  1825.  It  is  a  volume  of  graceful  poetry,  and  the  subjects  and 
scenery  of  several  of  the  poems  are  connected  with  the  district  of  Arbroath.  From 
about  1820  to  1826,  Balfour  also  contributed  tales,  sketches,  and  poems,  chiefly 
illustrative  of  Scottish  rural  life,  to  'Constable's  Edinburgh  Mageudne.'  In  1827, 
through  the  intervention  of  Mr  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.,  he  received  from  the  Treasury 
a  donation  of  £100  as  a  recognition  of  his  literary  talent  He  published  his  last 
novel,  'Highland  Mary,'  in  the  same  year.  A  posthumous  volume,  entitled  'Weeds 
and  Wild  Flowers,'  with  memoir  by  Dr  Moir,  the  'Delta'  of  'Blackwood,'  completes 
the  list  of  his  literary  labours.  Balfour  was  an  elegant  writer  both  of  prose  and 
verse.     Many  of  his  stories  and  sketches  reveal  a  6ne  vein  of  pathos. 

William  Allan,  another  local  poet,  was  born  in  Arbroath  about  the  year  1780. 
His  pieces  are  of  a  fugitive  character ;  it  is  not  known  that  any  collected  edition  of 
tliem  was  ever  published.  Melancholy  is  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  Allan's 
poems.  Ho  anticipated  his  own  early  death  in  a  poem  entitled  'The  Man  of 
Sorrow.' 

David  Carey  was  a  poet  and  novelist  of  character  and  standing  similar  to 
Balfour.  He  was  bom  in  1782  in  Arbroath,  where  his  father  was  a  thread 
manufacturer.  Having  completed  his  school  education,  he  entered  in  his  father's 
office ;  but  his  taste  for  literature  soon  led  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtained 
employment  from  Mr  Constable.  After  a  brief  stay  in  the  northern  capital,  he 
went  to  London  ;  and  when  he  was  only  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  became 
connected  with  its  periodical  press.  In  1802,  he  published  '  Pleasures  of  Nature  ; 
or.  The  Charms  of  Rural  Life,  and  other  Poems';  in  1803,  'The  Reign  of  Fancy, 
a  Poem ' ;  in  1804,  'Lyric  Tales.'  Carey  was  an  able  writer  on  the  Whig  side  of 
politics,  and  his  party  offered  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  of  this  nature, 
a  situation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.      He  declined  the  offer ;  but  on  the  Whigs 
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soon  after  going  out  of  oSice,  be  showed  himself  true  to  them  by  publishing  a 
trenchant  satire  on  their  successors.  It  is  entitled  '  Ins  and  Outa  ;  or,  The  State 
of  Parties.  By  Chrononhotonthologos.'  The  adoption  of  this  nom  de  plume  might 
lead  to  the  inference  that  Carey  was  of  the  family  of  H.  Carey,  the  English 
dramatist  who  wrote  the  mock  tragedy  bearing  this  name  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  only 
identity  of  name,  not  family  relationship,  which  led  him  so  to  style  himself  on  the 
title-page  of  his  satire.  About  the  date  of  the  publication  of  'Ins  and  Outs,'  Carey 
published  '  Secrets  of  the  Castle,'  a  novel,  and  '  Poems,  chiefly  Amatory.*  He 
removed  to  Invernees  in  1807  to  edit  the  Inwmeat  Journal,  and  he  remained  there 
about  five  years.  While  he  was  in  the  North,  he  became  impressed  with  its  scenery 
and  traditions,  as  appears  from  most  of  his  subsequent  works: — 'Craig  Phadrig ; 
Visions  of  Sensibility,  with  Legendary  Tales,  and  Occasional  Pieces,  and  Historical 
Notes' — a  work  which  was  dedicated  to  Lord  Seatield,  as  'a  tribute  chiefly  of 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  his  Highland  friends  and  neighbours.' 
'Craig  Phadrig'  was  followed  by  'Picturesque  Scenes;  or,  A  Guide  to  the 
Highlands ' ;  '  The  Lord  of  the  Desert,  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Odes,  and  other  Poems';  and  '  Lochiel,  or  the  Field  of  Cullodon,'  a  novel.  In 
1812,  Carey,  haring  removed  from  Inverness,  conducted  the  Boslon  Gazettt.  He 
aft«>rward3  returned  to  London,  and  made  a  short  visit  to  Paris.  One  of  the  fruits 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  French  capital  was  '  Life  in  Paris,'  a  curious  and  rare  book. 
Feeling  ill,  he  returned  to  his  father's  house  in  Arbroath,  and  died  there  on  4tii 
October  1824,  in  the  forty -second  year  of  his  age. 

The  father  of  the  poet,  novelist,  and  political  satirist,  David  Carey,  sen.,  was 
also  an  author.  He  wrote  'Thoughts  on  the  Principal  Articles  of  the  Christian 
Religion,'  which  was  published  in   1822. 

John  Sim  Sands — bom  somewhere  about  Alyth,  but  from  long  residence  and 
otherwise  closely  connected  with  Arbroath — was,  like  the  younger  David  Carey,  a 
satirist;  and  some  of  his  satires,  particularly  on  members  of  his  own  profession  of 
the  law,  are  keen.  Sands,  however,  comes  a  long  way  after  Carey.  He  was  a 
contributor  of  poetical  and  prose  pieces  to  various  periodicals  of  his  day.  He  also 
published  a  volume  of  verse,  entitled  '  Poems  on  Various  Subjects :  Political, 
Satirical,  and  Humorous.'  Most  of  the  poems  are  local,  and  some  of  them  are 
extremely  personal.     The  book  contains  a  deal  of  smart  writing.     The  longest  of 

the  poems  is  on  '  Deacon  E r's  pBlshender's]  Last  Visit  to  the  Redhead.'     It  is 

quit(i  worthy  of  the  remarkable  'character'  who  is  its  hero.  One  of  the  local  pieces 
is  the  'Elegy  on  Saunders  Grant.'  In  the  'Battle  of  the  Brothock'  the  story  of 
Fall's  bombardment  of  Arbroath  is  told.     By  an  odd  freak  of  his  muse,  the  author 

of  'Deacon  E r's  Last  Visit  to  the  Redhead'  paraphrased  the    137th  Psalm. 

Sands  for  some  time  editeii  a  local  newspaper,  of  which  he  was  also  proprietor. 

John  Riokard,  teacher,  Arbroath,  published  a  little  treatise  on  Arithmetic 
lo  1810.      It  contains  some  curious  poetical  puszles  he  gave  his  pupils.      David 
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Diok,  of  Arbroath,  was  the  author  of  'All  Modern  Slavery  Indefensible,'  published 
at  Montrose  in  1835.  John  Craik,  a  curious  character,  published  two  small  books 
of  verse,  one  of  them  at  Dundee,  in  1792,  and  the  other  at  Arbroath,  in  1802. 
A  volume  of  verse  was  also  published  in  Arbroath  by  a  poet  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  Herald,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  native.  '  Flights  of  Fancy,  con- 
sisting of  a  Variety  of  Poetical  Pieces,  Satirical,  Humorous,  and  Pathetic,  by  a 
Lady'  was  published  by  Patrick  Wilson  in  1844.  James  Airth  weib  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  poems,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled  '  Maud's  Dream.'  The 
opening  scene  of  the  'Dream'  is  a  cottage  on  Moutrethmont  Moor,  and  the  time 
about  that  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Mr  Airth  was  a  baker  in  Arbroath.  He 
emigrated  to  America,  whence  he  returned  about  the  year  1859,  and  died  in 
Dundee  about  1870. 

John  Steill,  a  native  of  Arbroath,  published  in  1854,  at  Edinburgh,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  '  Scotland  and  her  Union  with  England,'  in  which  he  advocated  the 
re-eatahliahnient  in  Scotland  of  a  native  Legislature,  '  based  on  Scottish  principles 
and  devoted  to  Scottish  interests.'  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  other 
pamphlets,  of  similar  character,  in  some  of  which  ho  donounced  the  '  clearances,' 
or  the  doing  away  with  small  agricultural  holdings  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland.  Mr  Steill  was  a  member  of  a  family  who  had  been  landowners  in 
Forfarshire  for  generations,  but  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  on  16th  December  1807, 
his  father  was  a  saddler  in  Arbroath.  Mr  Steill  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Edinburgh,  giving  his  attention  to  literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  die<l 
in  July  1871,  bequeathing  about  £4000  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  in  Aberdeen.  The  bequest  was  subject  to  the  liferent  of  his 
housekeeper,  who  died  in  1877,  and  the  statue  was  erected  in  April  1888, 

Thomas  Watson,  one  of  the  best  poets  that  Arbroath  has  produced,  was  by 
trade  a  painter.  His  'Rhymer's  Family'  was  published  in  1851,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  critics  to  possess  sterling  merit,  Indeed,  much  of  its 
contents  hod  stood  the  previous  test  of  admission  into  magazuies  of  a  good 
literary  class.  '  The  Rhymer's  Family '  having  been  long  out  of  print,  Mr 
Watson  published  in  1873  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  works,  under  the 
title  of  '  Homely  Pearls  at  Random  Strung.'  It  consists  of  poems,  songs,  and 
prose  skotches.  Mr  Watson  died  on  26th  January  1675.  The  late  George  W. 
Donald,  keeper  of  the  Abbey,  had  deservedly  a  favourable  reception  as  a  local 
poet.  Mr  Donald  was  bom  at  Weatfield,  near  Forfar,  on  2ud  April  1820.  He 
filled  in  succession  situations  as  a  schoolmaster  in  the  county,  and  in  September 
1866  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  Arbroath  Abbey — an  appointment  which  be 
retained  until  his  death  on  3rd  May  1891.  Over  his  grave  in  the  Western 
Cenietery  a  few  friends  have  erected  a  stone  in  memory  of  '  a  true  poet  and 
kindly-natured  man.'  Mr  Donald's  book,  '  Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs,'  originally 
published  in  1867,  reached  a  second  edition.     David  Carnegie,  who  died  on  16th 
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December  1890,  published  a  small  volume  of  pleasinj;  verse.  'Rural  Note*' 
(1886),  by  the  late  James  Crighton,  ia  a  volume  of  verse  by  a  g^entleman  who 
WB8  for  many  years  a  contributor  of  racy  prose  and  verse  to  the  ArbrotUk  Ouid& 
Mr  Crighton  was  bom  at  Perth  on  5th  April  1811,  and  died  at  Tarry  Bank, 
Arbroath,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  He  was  for  a  short  time  statiotunMter  at^, 
Broughty  Ferry  on  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway,  and  was  the  first  who  hel^ 
that  appointment.  Mr  Crighton  had  extensive  experience  in  farming  and  land 
management  in  this  country  and  in  Canada.  A  volume  of  songs  axid  poena 
was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  David  L,  Oreig.  Indeed,  Arbroath  may  be^ 
•aid  to  rival  Paisley  in  the  number  of  its  poets — writers  of  good  verses,  bnt 
many  of  these  poets  have  published  only  in  the  columns  of  the  looal  oevspapar^ 
press. 

Other   Arbroath   men,  not    publishing    locally,    have   made  contributions   to 
literature.       Dr    Peter   Leonard,    who  was  bom  at  Arbroath   in    1802,   was  Um 
author  of  '  Records  of  a  Voyage  to   the  Western   Coast  of   Africa  in    Fr.M.8> 
Dryad,  in  the  years  1830-1832.'     At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  work  it 
was  favourably  reviewed,  partly  because  of  the  acoount  which  the  author  gave  of 
the  slave  trade.     Dr  Leonard,  following  hia  profession  of  medicine  in  the  Navy, 
saw  much  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world.      While  serving  on  the  Boutheart 
coast  of  South  America,  he  was  awarded  the  '  Blane  Gold  Medal '  for  his  medioal 
and  surgical   report«  for  1845-47.      He  attained  to  the  higbett  rank  of  htsj 
department,  that   of   Inspector-Oeneral   of   Hospitals  and    Fleets,   and   died  on 
1st  May  1888  at  the  manse  of  St  Vigeans,  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Duke.      Oeorge  Canning  wrote  on  many  of  the  public  questions  which 
from  time  to  time  have  agitated  the  country.     He  died  15th  May  1881.     Alex- 
ander   8.    Murray,    LL.D.,    keeper    of   the   department   of    Greek  and    Roman 
Antiquities  in   the   British    Museum,  is  the   author  of  an  admirable   *  Manoal  i 
of   Mythology,'  —  Greek,   Roman,    Norse,   Old   German,  Hindoo,  and   Egyptian,  ] 
and  other  works.     Dr  Murray  has  also  contributed  valuable  articles  to  periodical  | 
literature  on  classical  art  and  antiquities.      Thomas  Hill  Jamieaon,  keopar  of  i 
the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  who  died,  while  still  a  younx  man,  on  Ml' 
January  1876,  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Alexander  Barclay,  the  adaptar  into 
English  of  Sebastian  Brandt's  'Ship  of  Fools.'     Besides  the  'Life.'  Mr  Jamieaaa^.^ 
volume  contains  notices  of  Barclay's  works.      Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.,  curator  ol' 
the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland — an  eminent  aatbority 
on  Scottish  antiquities — is  a  writer  on  archniological  subjects.       Ho  baa  ediied  aa  , 
edition  of  'The  Orkneyinga  Saga,'  for  which  he  wrote  an  elaborate  introdnolMMk 
Dr  Anderson's   chief   works  are    '  Scotland    in    Pagan    Tiinas,'  aad    '  Soodaad 
in   Early  Christian   Times,'  being   tlie   Rhynd    lectures  in    Arohaolo^qr  for  tba 
years  1879-82.      James  Donald,  who  met  his  death  in  a  railwmy  acoidaot  aivnA\ 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  an  editor  of  dictionaries  and  otfasr  edaeataoaal  boofca; 
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Alexander  Main  has  written  a  life  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  and  in  another  volume 
he  haa  compiled  some  choice  morsels  from  the  works  of  George  Eliot ;  P.  Barry,  who 
ia  also  author  of  some  books  on  gunnery,  has  written  on  social  questions ;  the  late 
Provost  Johnston  gave  to  the  world  some  pamphlets  on  the  currency  ;  and  James 
Anderson  is  author  of  a  book  of  travels.  J.  Sands  wrote  a  book  on  St  Kilda  and  its 
islandera  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  was  the  fruit  of  a  prolonged 
sojourn  by  its  author  on  this  lonely  island  of  the  Hebrides.  Mr  Sands  is  also  the 
author  of  a  book,  locally  printed,  entitled  'King  James'  Wedding  and  other 
Rhymes'  (1888).  It  was  illustrated  by  Charles  Keene,  Harry  Christie,  and  other 
artista 

Brides  the  works  of  local  poets,  some  books  of  a  local  character  have  issued 
from  the  Arbroath  press.  Among  them  are  David  Miller's  '  Arbroath  and  its 
Abbey  '  ( 1 860),  the  Rev.  Dr  Blair's  ( Dunblane)  '  Random  Recollections '  of  various 
districts  of  Scotland,  and  '  Chronicles  of  Aberbrothock  ' — the  latter  a  series  of  light 
sketches,  written  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  vernacular  of  the  distriot ;  and  J. 
M.  M'Bain'a  'Arbroath  Past  and  Present'  (1887).  These  works  made  a  first 
appearance  in  the  columns  of  the  Arbroath  Guide.  Their  authors  are  not  natives 
of  Arbroath,  but  cloeely  connected  with  it.  Mr  Miller,  whose  book  is  valuable, 
died  in  Dundee,  on  9th  February  1879.  Thomas  Mason,  who  is  chief  librarian  of 
St  Martin's  Free  Library  in  London,  and  was  educated  in  Arbroath,  is  the  author 
of  a  work  of  a  different  kind,  '  Adam  Dickson,'  a  novel.  This  book  also  appeared 
originally  in  serial  form  in  the  Guide.  A  N.  Simpson  is  the  author  of  *  Parish 
Patches'  (1888)  and  other  volumes  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Forfarshire.  Mr  M'Bain  has  also  published  a  book  on  the  '  Bibliography  of  Arbroath 
Periodical  Literature.'  John  Bremnar,  printer,  who  died  at  a  great  age  in  July 
1896,  waa  the  author  of  a  small  guide-book  to  the  Abbey,  and  one  of  similar  size, 
to  the  cliffs  and  caves. 

Arbroath  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  a  printing  press  until  about  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  tirst  local  printer  and  publisher  was  John 
Findlay,  and  the  imprint  of  Peter  Cochrane  is  on  some  books  published  by  Mr 
Fiudlay.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  Fettercairn,  in  the  Meams.  His  father  dying 
when  he  was  an  infant  bis  mother  married  again,  and  went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh, 
where  young  Findlay  learned  his  business  as  a  printer  in  the  office,  it  is  believed, 
of  Messrs  Oliver  ic  Boyd.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  he  remsuned  two 
years  and  married.  On  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Thomson,  the  first  minister  of 
the  Abbey  Parish  Church,  he  in  1798  took  up  his  abode  in  Arbroath,  beginning 
here  the  business  of  printer  and  publisher.  One  of  the  first  of  his  publications  was 
the  *  Arbroath  Magazine.'  It  was  begun  in  1799,  and  twelve  monthly  numbers 
were  published,  the  enterprise  being  abandoned  in  1 800.  The  Magazine  consists  of 
eesays  and  sketches ;  it  does  not  contain  much  local  matter.  Findlay  also  brought 
out  an  edition  of  Stewart  of  Pardovan's  '  Collections  and  Observations,'  an  edition 
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of  '  OssiAn,'  and  one  of  Burns'  Poems.  The  whole  edition  of  Burns  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  sold.  It  must  have  been  printed  in  one  of  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  but  there  are  in  existence  some  copies  with  a  reprinted  London  title,  and 
the  date  1824.  f  indlay  bad  in  after  life  visited  the  London  publishers,  and  in  this 
way,  probably,  his  edition  of  Burns  got  its  London  title-page.  In  point  of  bulk, 
the  greatest  work  locally  published  by  Findlay  was  an  edition,  in  two  volumes 
quarto,  of  Holinshed's  'Scottish  Chronicle.'  The  book  is  excellently  printed,  and 
it  says  much  for  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
Findlay  '  set  up '  and  printed  with  his  own  hands  the  whole  of  the  '  Scottish 
Chronicle.'  This  work  and  others  were  broujjht  out  in  parts,  which  were  taken 
round  the  country-side  for  sale.  When  he  wm  in  Arbroath,  Mr  Find  lay's  house 
took  fire  from  the  burning  of  the  composition  used  to  make  printer's  inking  balls  or 
rollers.  By  this  accident  his  daughter  was  severely  burned,  and  her  life  was  saved 
only  by  her  lieing  thrown  from  a  window.  Mr  Findlay,  who  jumped  after  her,  also 
suffered  injury.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  Arbroath  He  removed  to  Mussel- 
burgh, then  to  London,  where  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  was  in  a 
stationery  business  in  Whitechapel.  In  1815  he  retunied  to  Dublin,  where  he 
developed  a  special  trade  of  army  printing,  which  has  continued  to  be  successfully 
carried  on  by  his  descendants. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  monthly  Arbroath  Magazine  was  followed  by 
the  Arbroath  Journal  and  Arbroath  Herald  weekly  newspapers,  both  of  them  short- 
lived. A  periodical  called  the  Arbroath  Aryns,  or  Forfarshire  Political  and  Critical 
Review,  appeared  in  the  year  1836.  It  was  edited  and  published  in  Arbroath  by 
Mr  Sim  Sands,  but  was  printed  in  Edinburgh.  The  existence  of  the  Argus  was 
brief.  In  1842  the  Arbroath  ffuic/e  succeeded  the  earlier  local  essays  in  journalism, 
The  Saturday  £vening  Guide,  started  in  1855,  was  one  of  the  first  penny  news* 
papers,  it  was  lately,  as  its  afternoon  edition,  merged  in  the  Arbroath  Guide, 
which  continues  to  have  a  vigorous  existence. 

In  July  1846,  'The  Pennyworth,'  a  local  literary  journal,  made  its  appearance. 
Somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  well-known  'Chambers's  Journal,'  it  was 
published  monthly ;  but  notwithstanding  that  it  possessed  considerable  merit,  it 
ran  its  course  in  twelve  months.  Its  editor  was  Mr  Ben.  M.  Kennedy,  the  first 
editor  of  the  Guide.  In  1856,  a  newspaper  called  the  Arbroath  News  was  begun 
in  the  town  by  the  late  Mr  John  Mitchell,  who  had  Ijeen  long  connected  with  the 
Montrose  Review ;  it  expired  in  about  a  year.  A  second  Arbroath  Herald  was 
started  in  1887. 


Not  much  can  be  said  concerning  the  connection  of  the  town  with  science.  The 
first  known  local  scientific  names  do  not  occur  until  about  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  those  of  David  Thomson  and  George  G.  Carey. 
Thomson  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  sailor,  and  became  a  shipmaster.     Ue  waa 
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the  inventor  of  the  longitude  scale,  and  the  author  of  lunar  and  horary  tables  that 
are  still  used  in  navigation.  He  took  latterly  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  died  at 
Mauritius.  George  Guthrie  Carey  was  brother  of  Darid,  the  poet  and  novelist. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  in  London.  Carey 
was  the  author  of  several  scientiRc  books, — '  Astronomy  as  it  was  and  is,'  an 
applied  system  of  arithmetic,  an  elementary  book  on  astronomy  and  geography, 
.and  a  work  on  chemistry.  He  also  edited  a  publication  called  'The  Artisan.' 
Carey  assisted  in  founding  the  Arbroath  Mechanics'  Institute,  by  deliveriag 
leotorea  for  its  benefit  on  subjects  in  natural  philosophy.  His  death  took  place 
in  Arbroath  in  the  end  of  1832. 

Dr  Neil  Arnott,  a  distinguished  physician  and  natural  philosopher,  is  claimed 
as  a  native  of  Arbroath,  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  there  is  a  doubt  with  regard 
to  his  birth-place.  We  have  it  on  respectable  authority  that  he  was  born  in  a 
house  in  the  High  Street  of  Arbroath,  a  short  way  down  from  the  White  Hart 
Hotel,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  spent  some  of  hia 
early  years  in  the  town,  with  which  his  family  was  connected.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  stated  that  Dr  Arnott  was  bom  at  Dysart,  in  the  parish  of  Maryton. 
He  was  bom  about  the  year  1788,  and  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Aberdeen.  Dr  Arnott  died  iu  March  1873.  His  'Elements  of  Physics'  is  a 
standard  work  ;  and  the  stove  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  he  invented,  is 
•well  known. 

Other  local  inventors  were  the  late  James  Hunter  and  Alexander  Shanks.  Mr 
Hunter,  who  was  born  in  Arbroath  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  invented 
stone-dressing  machines,  and  Mr  Shanks  machines  for  lawn  mowing.  The  late  Mr 
W.  P.  Lindsay  Carnegie  of  Boysack,  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  gentlemen  of 
his  shire,  took  much  iaterest  in  the  work  of  both  these  inventors,  as  he  did  in 
everything — specially  including  railways  and  the  Harbour  of  Arbroath — that  was 
likely  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  district. 

Dr  William  Sharpcy,  an  eminent  physiologist,  was  bom  in  Arbroath  1st  April 
1802.  His  father  died  five  months  before  his  birth,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Balfour,  afterwards  married  the  late  Dr  William  Arrott,  Arbroath.  Dr 
Sharpey  received  liis  school  education  in  Arbroath,  and  subsequently  studied  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where,  after  further  prosecuting  his  studies  in  London 
and  Paris,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  Subsequently  he  visited  the  medical  and 
Kientitic  institutions  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  University  College,  Loudon.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  for 
nineteen  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Society.  He  held  many  other  honours  and 
appointments  at  home  and  abroad,  one  of  which  was  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh 
University.  Professor  Sharpey  was  the  author  of  several  medical  publications. 
In  1874  he  retired  from  his  professorship  on  account  of  failing  sight,  and  received 
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a  peixsjon  from  Government.  Dr  Sharpey  died  in  London  on  11th  April  1880. 
Hia  remftina  were  removed  to  the  house  of  his  half-cister,  the  Ute  Miu  A.rrott,  in 
Arbroath,  and  they  were  interred  in  the  family  burying  place  in  the  Abbey  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  17  th  April  1880.  Dr  Sharpey  was  one  of  tlte  moat 
il]u«triou8  of  Arbroath's  scientific  men.  In  1869  his  pupils  and  others,  aa  a 
testimony  to  his  eminence  in  science,  and  to  his  abilities  as  a  teacher,  raised  a 
fund  to  endow  a  physiological  scholarship  in  University  College,  London.  Tbe 
scholarship  bears  his  name. 

As  being  a  native  of  the  near  neighbourhood,  though  nnctmnected  with  Um 
town  it8«]f,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  late  James  Bowman  Lindsay.  Mr  Lindsay 
was  bom  at  Carmyllie  in  1799,  where  in  early  life  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
weaver.  When  at  the  loom,  he  devoted  himself  to  self-instruction,  and  in  1821 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  St  Andrews.  Soon  afterwards  he  settled  in 
Dundee,  where,  after  passing  a  somewhat  obscure  life,  he  died  in  1862.  Mr 
Lindsay's  attainments  in  languages  and  natural  philosophy  were  remarkable.  He 
wac  an  early  student  of  electricity,  and  one  of  the  tirst  to  experiment  in  wirel«« 
telegraphy.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  dictionaiy  of 
fifty  different  languages. 

Sir  John  Kirk,  M.D.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Kirk,  minister  of  Arbirlot,  waa 
educated  at  Arbroath,  after  which  be  studied  medicine  at  the  University  ol 
Edinburgh.  During  the  Crimean  war  he  served  as  a  physician  in  the  hoapitAl  oH 
Scutari.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  Dr  Kirk  travelled  for  a  time  in  tho 
East.  Afterwards,  in  1858,  he  accompanied  the  late  Dr  Livingstone,  aa  a  botanist, 
in  his  exploring  expedition  to  Africa.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  British 
Consul  at  Zanzibar,  and  has  also  seen  important  public  service  in  West  Africa. 

Alexander  Brown  was  a  native  of  Orange  of  Conan,  in  the  neighlwurhood  of 
Arbroath,  having  been  bom  there  on  8th  February  1814.  He  was  well  known  for 
his  ardent  devotion  to  astronomical  and  meteorological  science;.  Mr  Brown  WM 
originally  a  weaver,  and  was  afterwards,  for  many  years,  employed  in  the  office  of 
the  Town  Clerk.  In  recognition  of  his  scientific  attainments  and  servioM,  ha 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  8t  Andrews.  Dr 
Brown  died  in  July  1893.  Subject  to  the  liferent  of  his  widow,  who  has  cine* 
died,  he  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  trustees,  for  the  purpoae  ol 
establishing  a  bursary  for  boys  belonging  to  the  town  of  Arbroath,  and  rMkUol 
therein  at  the  time,  who  may  be  studying  the  physical  soiencoi  at  dliwr  tlas 
University  of  St  Andrews  or  University  College,  Dundee,  a  preiBrenoe  b^g  gi^nft 
to  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

William  Spink,  teacher  of  navigation,  has,  like  David  Thomson  early  in  Uw 
century,  worked  steadily  in  the  direction  of  making  tliinga  easier  for  (fcote  wlio 
'go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.'  He  has  invented  an  instrument  for  indieatiag  or 
correcting  a  ship's  course  at  sea. 
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Fainting  is  fche  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  Arbroath  has  made  any 
notioeable  appearance.  In  William  Aikman,  the  painter,  it  lays  claim  to  having 
produced  an  artist  of  considerable  eminence  Aikman  was  born  at  Cairnie  on  24th 
October  1683.  Uis  father,  the  l&ird  of  Cairnie,  was  an  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
bar  ;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Penicuik.  It  was  the  wish 
of  his  father  that  Aikman  should  follow  the  profession  of  the  law  ;  but  the  son 
resolved  on  devoting  himself  to  art ;  and  having  sold  his  patrimonial  estate,  into 
the  posaesaion  of  which  he  had  entered  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  removed  to 
Borne,  at  the  art  schools  of  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  three  years.  He 
then  travelled  for  about  two  years  in  the  East,  returning  to  his  native  country  in 
the  year  1712.  For  a  number  of  years  he  worked  at  his  art  in  comparative 
obscurity  ;  but  about  1723,  having  fixed  his  residence  in  London,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and 
others,  and  receive<l  their  patronage.  This  led  to  his  being  employed  to  paint 
portraits  for  many  families  of  the  first  rank  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
fashionable  portrait  painter  pleasingly  imitated  the  simplicity  of  nature.  Aikman 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poets  Somerville,  Mallet,  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
Thomson.  He  died  in  London  on  4th  June  1731.  Six  months  previous  to  his 
deiith  he  had  lost  a  son  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years ;  and  the  remains  of  father 
and  son  were  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  buried  in  the  Oreyfriars 
Churchyard.  His  four  friends  each  mourned  over  him  in  elegiac  numbers.  Mallet 
wrote  the  epitaph  which  was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

It  is  a  long  leap,  in  point  of  time,  from  William  Aikman  to  the  late  Alexander 
Bell  Middleton,  who  was  bom  in  Arbroath  on  6th  May  1829,  eind  died  there  on 
17th  January  1860.  Middleton  had  given  proof  of  the  possession  of  much  power 
in  his  art,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  own  portrait,  now  in  the  Picture  Gallery  of 
Arbroath  Public  Library  ;  in  that  of  Provost  Johnston,  in  the  Town  Hall ;  and  in 
pictures  by  him  at  Hospitalfield.  James  Greig,  London,  is  a  present-day  Arbroath 
artist  in  biatck  and  white,  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems. 

Art  had  a  local  representative  in  the  late  Mr  Patrick  Ailan-Fraser  of  Hospital- 
field,  /^.R.S.A.,  who  also  made  some  contributions  to  literature,  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  work  entitled  '  An  Unpopular  View  of  Our  Times ;  being  the  result  of 
a  free  inquiry  into  the  existing  source.8  of  demoralization,  and  the  causes  that  have 
rendered  inefficacious  the  schemes  of  social  reformers,  lay  and  clerical.'  In  this 
work  many  social  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  free  spirit.  But  Mr  AUan-Fraaer  was 
more  widely  known  by  his  art  as  a  painter  than  as  an  author.  He  was  bom  in 
Arbroath  in  the  year  1813,  and  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  late  Mr 
Rul>ert  Allan,  merchant  in  Arbroath.  He  studied  painting  at  Edinburgh  and 
Rome,  and  attained  to  special  excellence  in  portraiture,  as  is  seen  in  such  works  of 
his  as  the  portraits  of  the  late  Mr  Lindsay  Carnegie  of  Boysack  and  Provost 
Mann,  in  the  Town  Hail,  and  that  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Bell,  of  Carmyllie,  with 
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others,  at  Hospitalfield.     In  September  1843  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  chilJ 
of  Majof  John  Fraser  of  Hospitalfield,  and  hia  wife  Elirabeth  Parrott,  daught 
of  Francis  Parrott  of  Hawkesbury  Hall,  Warwickshire,  after  which  he  by  Roya 
licence  added  to  his  o«m  name  that  of  Fraaer,  and  auumed  the  arms  of  the  Fnuer 
of  Hospitaltield.     After  his  marriage,  while  still  continuing  to  paint — though  do4 
following  the  art  as  a  profession — he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  architecture. 
He  reconstructed  the  House  of  Hospitalfield,  lavishing  upon  it  much  of  the  artistic 
talent  of  himself  and  others,  including  Mr  John  Hutchison^  R.S.A.      He  built  Um 
house  of  Blackcraig,  one  of  his  Perthshire  estates,  together  with  a  massive  stootj 
bridge  across  the  Ardle  at  Blackcraig.     Hia  principal  architectun^  work  ic 
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Mortuary  Chapel  which  he  erected  in  the  Western  Cemetery.  It  wm  %  nwnti 
of  years  in  course  of  erection,  and  was  completed  in  the  year  1 884.  The  Chapel  is 
remarkable  for  the  extent,  variety,  and  beauty  of  its  stone  earringB.  Mr  Fra—j 
gifted  the  Chapel  to  the  community  of  Arbroath.  In  one  ol  its  two  vvalil 
interred  the  remains  of  himself  and  his  wife ;  in  the  other,  those  of  hia  £atlier-in-Uf 
and  motht<r-inlaw.  which  on  the  Chapel  being  built  were  removed  from  the  Al 
for  risintci-Tni'nt.  Mr  Krast^r,  who  had  been  long  pn«decea8»d  by  his  wife,  died 
17th  St'j  H«  bequM^thed  his  estates  in  Scotland  for  the  estmblj 

mj,,-.  .1   -•    f<<^tal&eld.      The  sdieme  has  ii«t   y«»t  imnu.  inu*! 

•1*1  proprietor  of  T\^  .^.Mtj  ,.  la  u^  .i.j.aj.  r, 
:  :io  orifpnal  founders  ot  tb<^  piijirr,  »-i\ji  com  ' 
'JS.    He  was  a  munifioent  patron  uf  art.  Laving 
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given  to  the  nation  the  Scottish  portrait  gallery,  erected  in  Edinburgh  from 
designs  by  Dr  Rowand  Anderson.  Mr  Findlay,  a  man  of  a  retii-ing  disposition, 
who  did  a  deal  of  good  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  was  not  desirous  that  it  sliuuld  be 
known  who  was  the  donor,  but  at  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  Gallery  it 
was  publicly  stated,  and  in  a  speech  on  the  occasion  he  made  appropriate 
acknowledgment.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  stated  that  Mr  Findlay  bad 
again  and  again  declined  honours  from  the  State,  but  he  accepted  the  freedom  ef 
Edinburgh,  of  which  he  had  been  a  citizen  nearly  all  his  life.  The  Corporation 
gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  city,  in  December  1896,  '  in  token  of  their  respect  for 
him,  in  recognition  of  his  public  spirit  as  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  testimony 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  munificence  in  providing  a  noble  edidce  for  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery.' 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  1887,  the  brothers  Messrs  John  K., 
James  G.,  and  David  Tullis,  leather  merchants  in  Glasgow,  presented  to  their 
native  town  a  valuable  picture  by  Scott  Lauder,  '  Christ  Teacheth  Humility.'  It 
is  bung  in  the  Ait  Gallery  of  the  Public  Library. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THI   OEOLOOT   OF    ARBROATH THB   CLIFFS   AND   0ATI8. 

THE  geological  formations  which  enter  into  the  Arbroath  district  of  Forfar- 
shire, arranged  in  descending  order,  are : 


Recent  Alluvium  of  River  Brothock.  ] 

The  Fifty  feet  and  Twenty-five  feet  Raised  Beaches.  I        Recent 

The  One  Hundred  feet  Raised  Beach,  ^  >  and 

lOlacial  |  Post-tertiary. 


Sands  and  Gravels, 
Boulder  Clay, 
Upper, 
Lower, 


Old   Red  Sandstone  aeries,  \  Palnzoic, 


/ 


a    Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  series. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  area  of  strata  of  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone 
age,  to  be  mentioned,  the  rocks  which  form  the  floor  of  the  district  under  con- 
sideration belong  to  the  above  formation.     They  consist  of  a  series  of  red  and 
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grey  sandstones,  with  occasional  beds  of  conglomei>at«,  which  stretch  across  ths 
area  in  bonds  running  approximately  W.S.W.  and  E  N.E.,  and  dipping  soath* 
wards  at  angles  of  from  15°  to  20°.  Intercalated  with  these  are  one  or  more  beds 
of  andesitic  la\'H,  representing  the  extension  eastwards  and  southwards  of  flows 
from  the  great  volcanoes  which  now  form  the  Ochil  and  Sidlaw  Hills.  All  thewi 
strata  constitute  portion  of  the  southern  limb  of  a  great  arch,  or  elongated  dome, 
into  which  the  Lower  Old  Red  strata  of  Forfarshire  are  thrown,  the  long  axis  of 
which  coincides  roughly  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  to  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Lunan.  It  is  along  the  crest  of  this  arch  that  the  celebrated  Arbroath 
pavement  flags  occur,  and  they  are  therefore  among  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  district. 

6.    Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

To  the  oaat  of  Arbroath  a  narrow  stripe  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth  of  pebbly 
red  sandstones  occurs,  which  may  be  assigned  to  this  sub-division,  where  they  are 
let  down  among  tlie  older  rocks  between  two  parallel  lines  of  fault  or  dislocatioii. 
They  occupy  the  shore  between  CliiThouse  and  Whiting  Ness,  on  one  side  of  tlic 
promontory  east  of  Arbroath,  while  they  pass  out  to  sea  on  the  other  side,  forming 
the  olifls  between  the  Pint  Stoup  and  Castlesea  Bay. 

0.    Boulder  Clay. 

No  strata  occur  in  this  region  to  record  the  long  period  of  time  which  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  deposition,  the  folding,  and  the  faulting  of  the  above- 
mentioned  old  rocks  which  form  the  floor  of  the  region,  and  the  laying  down  upon 
it  of  the  Boulder  Clay.  This  deposit  consists  of  a  stifi'  clay  set  with  stones  of  all 
siEes,  from  mere  sand  grains  up  to  boulders  several  feet  in  length  and  tons  in 
weight.  They  are  usually  polished  and  striated,  and  arranged  in  such  a  nkanner 
as  to  be  only  attributable  to  the  action  of  glacier  ice,  and  the  distribution  of  tto'i 
material  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  as  well  as  gencniUy  in  North  Europe 
points  conclusively  to  a  time  when  Scotland  was  smothered  in  such  a  swathing  of 
moving  ice  as  that  which  now  envelopes  the  greater  part  of  Qreenlood.  Tbft 
Boulder  Clay  forms  the  subsoil  of  a  large  jioi-tion  of  tbe  district,  and  wh«« 
disintegrated  gives  rise  to  a  more  fertile  soil  than  is  usual  with  this  depodt. 
This  is  in  great  part  due  to  its  being  the  product  of  the  grinding  down  of  roekt 
of  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  age,  which  in  this  region  of  Scotland  contain  null  ft , 
large  proportion  of  volcanic  materiaL 

d.    Sands  and  Gravels. 

The  Sands  and  Gravels  which  extend  far  above  the  level  of  the  recent  aUnrtal 
plains  of  the  river  Brothock,  and  which  are  often  arranged  in  hOlocfc*  and 
serpentine  mounds,  of  which  the  Keptie  Hills  are  a  good  example,  prafaalilyj 
represent  the  debris  left  by  the  melting  of  the  ice-sheet  during  its  retreat  owinji  i 
to  change  of  climate.  Some  of  the  large  serpentinoas  moonde  ware  in  atl  tikcit* 
bood  formed  in  ice  caves  like  that  out  of  which  the  full  grown  BhoQO  iBoea  tram 
the  Rhone  glacier. 
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e.    The  One  Hundred  feet  Raised  Beach. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  land  stood  at  one  hundred  feet  lover  level  than  at 
present  daring  the  time  that  part  at  least  of  the  glacial  sands  and  gravels  was 
being  deposited.  A  raised  beach  the  upper  limit  of  which  is  about  100  feet  above 
sea  level  occupies  a  stripe  of  land,  of  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  extending  from 
Panbride  to  Arbroath.  The  deposits  of  this  glacial  sea  here  consist  of  gravel,  fine 
sand,  and  finely  laminated  brick  clays,  which  give  rise  to  a  very  fertile  soil.  This 
sloping  platform  or  bench,  representing  not  only  the  beach  deposits  but  those  also 
of  the  shallow  sea  bed  not  exposed  at  low  tide,  is  now  cut  up  into  sections  by  the 
streams  which  have  flowed  across  it  since  its  elevation.  The  fossils  contained  in 
these  deposits  are  usually  the  remains  of  animals  and  plsmts  that  have  their  present 
habitat  in  polar  regions  or  on  our  highest  mountain  tops. 

f.     Fifty  feet  and  Twenty-five  feet  Raised  Beaches. 

Showing  that  the  present  level  of  the  land  was  attained  by  more  than  one 
uplift,  we  have  near  Carnoustie,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Tay  estuary,  a  raised 
beach  the  upper  limit  of  which  is  60  feet  above  the  present  datum  line  of  mean 
high  water.  This  often  merges  into  what  is  known  as  the  twenty-five  feet  beach, 
though  there  is  often  a  small  bluff  or  cliff  separating  the  two.  This  lower  raised 
beach,  the  twenty-five  feet  one,  occurs  on  each  side  of  Arbroath,  and  is  bounded  on 
its  inner  side  by  a  more  or  less  high  bluff,  showing  that  the  land  dwelt  for  a 
considerable  time  at  this  elevation  between  oscillations.  In  both  these  later 
upraised  beaches  and  sea  beds  the  fossils  are  identical  in  species  with  those  that 
surround  our  shores  at  the  present  day,  proving  that  a  sufficiently  long  period  of 
time  elapaed  between  the  elevation  of  the  hundred  feet  and  the  fifty  feet  beaches 
to  allow  of  the  amelioration  of  the  climate,  the  emigration  of  the  arctic  species, 
and  the  immigration  of  tlie  present  fauna  and  flora  into  the  area. 

The  Brothock  is  one  of  the  latest  agencies  in  altering  the  features  of  the 
land  in  the  district,  and  it  is  one  whose  operation,  although  so  slow  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible  in  the  period  of  a  single  human  life,  is  still  going  on.  The 
river  has  in  the  course  of  untold  ages  cut  out  for  itself  the  hollow  known  as  the 
Den  of  St  Vigeans,  and  has  planed  the  flat  of  ground  on  which  part  of  the  town  of 
Arbroath  is  built.  It  must  accordingly  have  frequently  shifted  its  channel,  though 
it  may  have  retained  its  average  breadth.  The  current,  striking  with  full  force 
against  the  base  of  some  projecting  clifl;  gradually  undermined  it,  and  masses  of 
earth  fell  into  the  water,  to  be  removed  further  down  the  stream,  so  that  the  high 
laud  was  thus  in  process  of  time  worn  away,  and  the  present  alluvium  of  the 
Brothock  was  formed.  In  the  course  of  this  operation  every  part  of  the  flat  had 
been  virited  by  the  river  at  some  time  or  other.  It  is  often  the  case  that  two  bends 
of  a  river  cut  their  way  towards  each  other  till  they  unite.  Probably  it  was  in  this 
way  that  the  mound  on  which  stands  the  Church  of  St  Vigeans,  with  the  church- 
yard, was  formed,  the  Brothock  having  flowed  round  three  sides  of  it  while  it  was 
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manner,  where  the  nature  of  the  rock  is  such  that  it  cannot  support  the  roof  of 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  cavern. 

The  action  of  the  sea  near  Arbroath,  and  especially  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
is  thus  mainly  one  of  waste  and  abstraction  from  the  land.  Owing  to  the  open 
sea  lying  to  the  east,  and  consequently  to  the  strike  of  the  storm  -  waves  Ijeing 
obliquely  inwards  along  the  shore,  part  of  the  abstracted  material  is  caused  to 
travel  westwards,  and  from  being  incessantly  pounded  on  the  shore  during  the 
process,  eventually  gives  rise  to  the  finest  sand.  This  is  borne  along  till  it  reaches 
a  point  where  the  action  is  counterbalanced  by  the  combined  effects  of  the  outward 
current  of  the  Tay  estuary  and  the  less  powerful  waves  set  up  by  the  prevalent 
west  winds.  In  this  manner  the  great  promontory  of  Buddon  Ness  has  accumu- 
lated, and  owing  to  the  dry  sand  being  swept  inland  by  the  wind,  the  general 
level  of  the  surface  has  been  raised  above  the  reach  of  the  highest  waves,  giving 
rise  at  the  same  time  to  the  great  barrier  of  sand  dunes  which  fringe  the  coast 
and  are  so  marked  a  feature  near  Barry.  Smaller  beaches  accompanied  by  sand 
dunes  occur  here  and  there  in  the  interval  between  Arbroath  and  Carnoustie ;  but 
these  may  be  considered  as  only  temporarily  arrested  stages  in  the  larger  process. 


It  was  near  Whiting  Ness  that  there  formerly  stood  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Ninian.  This  somewhat  wild  spot  was  accordingly  one  of  the  ancient  religious 
sites  of  the  district.  All  traces  of  the  chapel  have  long  ago  disappeared,  but 
the  locality  of  the  chapel  graveyard  has  been  identitied  by  means  of  remains  of 
mortality  which  have  been  turned  up  in  the  ploughed  field  of  which  this  ancient 
cemetery  forms  a  part.  The  'Ness'  and  the  locality  of  St  Ninian's  chapel  were 
■elected  by  Alexander  Balfour  as  the  scene  of  his  story  of  'Mary  Scott  of  Eden- 
knowe.'^  As  an  associatioo  of  a  different  character,  it  was  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  stood  a 
spinning-mill  which  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  district,  and  a  trace  of  which  still 
remains  in  the  cottages  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  now  tenanted  by  farm-workers. 
Bounding  the  Ness,  in  a  walk  along  the  sea-shore,  we  come  to  the  old  quarry  from 
which  the  Corporation  obtained  the  stones  that  were  used  in  the  public  works  of  the 
town.  The  quarry  was  accessible  only  at  ebb  tide,  and  there  may  still  be  seen 
the  cart  track,  cut  through  the  rock,  by  which  it  was  reached.  It  is  here  that 
we  come  upon  the  tirst  of  the  many  caves  which  occur  on  this  coast,  and  which, 
with  the  great  sea  cliffs,  form  a  striking  natural  feature  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Arbroath.  Boys  occasionally  enter  this  cavern,  and  also 
another  a  short  distance  further  along  the  shore ;  but  the  access  is  so  difficult 
that  probably  they  have  been  explored  by  but  few  grown-up  persons.  The 
entrance  to  the  first  is  about  five  feet  high,  with  a  width  varying  from  one  to 
three  feet.  The  explorer,  when  he  has  passed  through  this  aperture,  and  has  lighted 
'  Balfoor^  Ch«nMt«n  Mid  Talei.  pp.  198-21& 
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his  taper,  iiads  himself  in  a  fisanre  of  the  rock  of  an  averaf>e  width  of  about  14  feet, 
with  a  sloping  roof.  The  fissure  extends  inland  about  150  or  200  fe«t,  and  thore 
are  many  stalactites  on  its  roofs  and  walk.  The  entrance  to  the  seoood  cavern  is 
even  more  difficult  tham  that  to  the  first,  it  being  almost  blocked  up  by  a  large 
stalagmite.  It  vi  possible,  however,  to  scramble  in,  to  climb  along  the  l«dgev  and, 
by  the  light  of  a  taper,  to  descend  a  good  many  feet  to  the  spacious  sandy-floored 
cavern,  the  roof  and  walls  of  which  are  adorned  by  beautiful  at&lactitea.  About 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  found  in  this  chamber  an  old  wheel-barrow,  covered  with 
a  coating  of  stalactite,  green  and  sparkling.  The  barrow,  perhaps  centuriee  ago, 
had  probably  been  made  use  of  at  the  neighbouiing  quarty.      It  wa«  in  a  tolerably 


TIIK  STAbtOrm  CATl. 


good  state  of  preservation,  most  of  the  wood  being  sound.  A  short  distance  east 
from  this  cavern  is  one  that  has  been  called  the  Stalactite  Cave.  It  bna  two 
entrances,  separated  from  eaoh  other  by  many  hundred  feet.  The  western  entrance  b 
a  narrow  gorge,  opening  out  on  the  sea-shore.  This  gorge  had  become  filled  up  with 
fallen  rocks,  and  it  appears  that  the  existence  of  the  cavern  had  been  long  unknown 
prior  to  September  1842,  when  the  gorge  was  opened  and  the  cavern  explond. 
The  cave  consistn  of  two  chambers,  one  larger  than  the  other,  but  both  of  very 
considerable  dimensions.  The  eastern  entrance,  which  is  through  a  tannol  at  the 
base  of  a  tall  perpendicular  cliff,  can  only  be  approached  by  boat.  The  saa  flows  in 
at  both  entrances,  the  waves  meeting  at  full  tide  in  the  middle  of  the  caver*, 
producing  a  reverberating  noise  which,  especially  in  storms,  is  truly  terrific.  Tb* 
roof  and  sides  of  the  cavern  were  studded  with  stalactitea,  but  many  of  thaee 
beautiful  formations  have  been  broken  off  and  can  ied  away. 
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The  rocky  coast  preaenta  a  remarkably  broken  and  serrated  appearance,  and 
many  of  the  curious  rock  fragments  and  indentations  or  bays  hav«  local  names. 
Thus,  a  curiously  perforated  rock  a  short  way  east  from  the  Ness  is  called  the 
Needle  Eye,  not  far  from  which  is  the  Mermaid's  Kirk,  or  Pebbly  Den,  a  recess 
covered  with  beach.  The  '  Kirk '  is  completely  surrounded  by  rocks,  but  the 
sea  obtains  access  to  it  through  a  long  passage  which  it  has  tunnelled  through  the 
cliff.  Near  this  is  a  small  bay  called  the  Mariners'  Grave — from  a  shipwreck.  The 
iKiy  is  hemmed  in  by  almost  perpendicular  clififE,  and  the  only  way  in  which  an 
attempt  could  be  made  to  rescue  shipwrecked  seamen  was  that  of  letting  down 
ropes  over  the  face  of  the  cliff,  after  the  manner  of  the  resoue,  on  the  same  shore, 
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in  <  The  Antiquary.'  Such  appliances  actually  were  resorted  to  in  saving  life  from 
shipwreck  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Arbroath,  and,  according  to  tradition,  one 
tempest-toflsed  seaman  was  thus  rescued  on  the  occasion  which  originated  the  name, 
•  The  Mariners'  Grave.'  The  grooves  which  were  made  by  the  ropes  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  have  been  preserved  by  Ijeing  re-cut  from  time  to  time  by  the  young 
people  of  Arbroath.  Connected  with  the  Mariners'  Grave  there  is  a  cavern  in 
which  there  are  many  old  stalactites,  with  moss,  hart's-tongue,  and  rock-fems,  and 
there  is  a  large  rock  near  the  centre  of  the  chamber.  The  entrance  to  this  cavern 
is  difficult,  except  by  boat  Beyond  the  'Mariners'  Grave'  is  a  ravine  locally  called 
the  Crusin,  from  its  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  the  old  Scottish  lamp.  Near 
this  is  the  Blow-hole,  where  the  sea  rises  to  a  great  height  in  storms  through 
the  hole  in  the  rock  which  gives  its  name  to  the  place. 

Dickmont's  Den  is  a  long  narrow  inlet,  with  a  great  mass  of  rock  in  the  centre 
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of  the  entrance.  There  are  several  caverns  in  and  around  the  Den.  One  of  thoai, 
which  ia  very  large,  has  two  entrances  from  the  ravine,  besides  one  opening  to  the 
sea.  The  vista  looking  seaward  is  impressive.  The  sea  enters  the  cavern,  and 
looking  down  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  water,  there 
is  seen  at  this  cave  a  peculiar  appearance  as  of  two  large  eyes.  Perhaps  from  a 
certain  weirdness  in  the  surroundings  of  the  place,  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Een  has 
been  given  to  this  optical  manifestation.  Dickmont's  Den  possesses  a  remarkably 
distinct  echo.  A  cavern  beyond  Dickmont's  Den  is  noticeable  as  being  a  resort  of 
flocks  of  pigeons,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  '  Doo '  or  Dove  Cave. 
A  high  rock  in  the  same  locality,  projecting  from  the  cliff,  has  been  named  the 


Dicmioin'a  bnr. 
Three-Storey  House.  It  is  partly  hollow,  and  there  is  an  ascent  inside  to  thrm 
successive  ledges  or  landings.  Between  the  outer  rock  and  the  cliff  with  which  it 
is  connected  the  rock  has  partly  been  worn  away,  leaving  a  large  hole  or  optmitig, 
which  at  some  points  presents  the  appearanoe  of  three  lights  or  windows.  A  thort 
distance  further  eastward  there  is  a  curious  'stack'  or  pillar  of  rock,  called  \Sm 
Devil's  Head,  or  the  Pint  Stoup.  The  space  between  the  cliff  and  the  '  Head '  n 
known  as  Duncan's  Door.  It  is  a  landmark  to  tishennen  and  mariitem,  Um  pkMt 
at  a  certain  point  in  the  ofling  having  the  appearance  of  an  open  door. 

The  Cove  Haven,  the  next  noteworthy  feature  of  the  coast,  waa  at  ooo  tnae 
a  resort  of  smugglers,  as  were  the  caves  generally  in  the  days  when  tlie  eoDtrahaiid 
trade  was  in  a  flourishing  state.  Within  it  is  situated  the  Maaoos'  Ckt% 
which  name  arose  from  the  circumstance  tltat  the  St  ThomiM  Iiodgs  of 
Freemasons  used  to  meet  in  it  annually  on  St  John's  Day  (or  the  ■dmiiidQa 
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of  members  and  the  performance  of  the  mysteries  of  their  craft.  After 
beinj7  long  discontinued,  the  masonic  visits  to  the  cave  have  recently  been 
resumed.  The  cavern  is  about  231  feet  long,  and  from  12  to  24  feet  wide.  At 
its  further  end  there  is  a  fine  spring  of  water.  The  Rev.  Mr  Aitkin,  writing 
about  1 790,  says  of  this  cave :  *  The  Mason  Lodge  of  Arbroath  built  a  gate  to  it, 
and  gave  it  a  door  many  years  ago.'^  Fart  of  the  stonework  of  this  erection 
remains.  This  cavern  is  about  the  most  accessible  of  the  series.  The  descent  to  it 
is  by  means  of  a  brae  or  sloping  bank, — one  of  many  such  occurring  on  the  coast, — 
whose  fresh  green  turf,  studded  with  beautiful  wildflowers,  stretches  down  almost 
(o  the  water's  edge,  and  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  rock  scenery. 


^Saa^^. 


rat  wioar,  o%  onb'a  biao. 

Above  the  cave,  about  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  are  vestiges 
of  an  ancient  fort,  the  remains  of  whose  fosse  and  rampart  are  still  visible  on  the 
land  side.  The  fort,  which  had  not  been  large,  and  may  probably  date  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Norse  invasions,  or  even  earlier,  was  called  the  Maiden  Castle.  This 
name,  which  is  still  given  to  its  site,  occurs  in  the  Chartulary  of  the  Abbey,  Abbot 
David  Lichtone  having,  on  6th  May  1498,  given  a  lease  of  one-half  of  the  lands  of 
Beaton  to  the  cellarer  of  the  Abbey  for  the  maintenance  of  his  ofBce,  on  condition 
that  he  should  provide  a  boat  for  tishing,  near  '  le  Madyn  Castel,'  or  wherever  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  might  deem  expedient.'  Formerly,  and  probably  when  Abbot 
David  granted  this  lease,  there  was  a  fishing  village  at  Cove  Haven,  not  any  trace 
of  which  is  now  discernible.  Immediately  east  from  the  Cove  Haven  the  cliffs  recede^ 
>  OUl  Stetiatioa)  AoMUnt  of  Sootlaud,  zii.  182.  *Reg.  Kig.  de  Aberbrothoo,  pp.  316,  317. 
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leaving  a  bay,  with  fine  shingly  beach,  of  considerable  breadth.  The  first  cavern 
beyond  this  bay  is  called  the  Dark  Cave.  The  title  of  the  author  of  evil  appesra  in 
connection  with  this  cavern,  as  with  some  other  features  of  the  noast,  a  large  rock 
inside  the  cave  being  called  the  Devil's  Arm-chair.  Near  the  Dark  Cave  are  the 
Light  Cave,  the  Forbidden  Cave,  and  a  cavern  which  may  be  entered  when  tlie 
tide  is  out,  a  noticeable  peouliarity  of  which  is  a  stalactite  arch,  near  the  end 
of  the  inner  recess. 

The  Forbidden  Cave,  as  its  name  implies,  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  place 
of  terror  and  mystery.  Indeed,  by  the  country  people  it  was  in  former  timea 
regarded  as  an  entrance  to  the  nether  regions,  and  was  shunned  accordingly. 
Connected  with  the  Forbidden  Cave  there  is  the  carious  tradition  of  •  The  Piper  of 
Dickmontlaw,'  on  which  Balfour  has  founded  one  of  hia  metrical  tales.  The 
tradition  itself  is  thus  told  by  Balfour  in  a  prefatory  note  to  his  story : 
'  Dlokmontlaw  is  more  than  a  mile  distant  from        Soon  after,  the  piper's  dog  wm  «een  to  iaoa 


the  eDtranoe  of  the  okve  whors,  tocording  to 
tradition,  tlie  piper  and  hit  wife  entered  when 
returning  drunlc  from  a  wedding.  Next  morning 
the  piper  was  heard  at  Diolcmontlaw  sounding  his 
drone ;  also,  his  wife  singing  the  following  distiob, 
in  a  doleful  tone  : 

"  Lone,  lost,  and  weary,  plays  Tammj  Tyrie 
Beneath  the  bams  o'  Diokmontlaw." 


from  the  oare,  with  such  aooompaniiiMnta  t» 
I  shall  not  shook  the  feelings  by  naming :  but 
they  plainly  indicated  the  death  of  bis  miatroa. 
The  piper  oontintied  to  play  inoessaotiy  fo* 
some  nights  and  days  after,  bat  waa  n«ver 
more  seen  on  earth.  Thus  ruiu  the  eurmt 
tradition,  which  at  one  period  waa  ISrmly  beUev«d 
by  many.'i 

There  appears  to  be  an  Alpine  version  of  the  tradition  of  the  '  Piper  of 
Dickmontlaw.'  In  a  satirical  pamphlet  published  in  Glasgow  in  1805,  entitled 
'The  Hoxoniad,'  the  author  playfully  alludes  to  one  Peter  Piper,  town  drummer  of 
Arbroath,  who  it  is  said  took  a  trip  to  the  Alps,  and  was  there  discovered  singing 
'O'er  the  hills  and  far  awa,'  that  he  might  learn  the  specific  difference  on  the  air 
in  the  art  of  ballad-singing. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  wearing  effect  of  the  waTei  <m  Uie 
Arbroath  cliffs  is  seen  in  the  Geylet  Pot,  which  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  westward  from  Auchmithie.  The  Pot  is  a  huge  chasm  in  an  arable  field, 
with  sea  and  pebbly  shore  at  the  bottom.  It  is  situated  a  hundred  yards  from  ilio 
cliff.  Through  that  distance  the  ocean  has  tunnelled  a  pa8.<iage  for  its  waves,  wida 
enough  to  admit  a  boat,  and  the  sea  rolls  up  into  the  Pot  every  tide.  The  roof  of 
the  passage  is  composed  of  rock  strong  enough,  like  the  nrch  of  a  built  tunnel,  to 
bear  the  superincumbent  soil ;  but  at  the  Pot  itself  the  eoil  had  boeo  soft,  b«d 
therefore  gradually  fallen  and  been  washed  away  by  the  waves,  and  henoe  tb* 
chasm.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  hardness  of  the  rock  outwanls  to  the  ««a,  tbno 
would  have  been  no  '  Pot,'  but  an  ordinary  indentation  such  as  that  ol  DicfaDOnt^ 
Den.  The  view  along  the  tunnel  of  the  Qeylet  Pot  is  almost  uniqtie,  the  speetlor 
beholding  '  through  the  deep  gloom  of  the  passage  the  sunlight  playing  b«joad,  luwl 
now  and  then  a  white  sail  passing  the  opening,  as  if  flitting  across  Uie  Geld  of  a 
>  Balfour's  Charaoten  and  Tales,  p.  >19. 
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telescope.'^     The  Rev.  Mr  Aitkin,  who  was  minister  of  the  pariflh  in  which  it  is 
dtaated,  has  given  a  good  description  of  the  Geylet  Pot : 

'  The  Pot  is  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  urn,  60 
r»rd«  in  di&meter ;  but  towardi  the  west  it  losot  • 
paft  of  its  drouUr  fonn,  and  the  ground  aaoends 
in  a  gentler  slope  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
drale  for  64  yards,  till  it  terminates  in  an  angular 
point  at  the  place  where  it  reaobes  the  lerel  of  the 
adjaoent  field.  The  entry  to  it  from  the  sea  Is 
UOfaet  below  the  top  of  the  rook  ;  and  the  depth 
of  tii«  Pot  is  130  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground 
round  the  edge*  of  it.  The  opening  from  the  Kca 
is  grand  and  awful,  being  about  70  feet  high  and 
40  bnMuL    The  water  from  the  sea  runs  into  the 


Pot  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  gradually 
contracts  till  it  enters  the  bottom  of  the  Pot, 
where  it  does  not  exceed  10  or  12  feet  in  breadth 
and  height.  When  the  lea  is  rough,  the  wind 
easterly,  and  high  water,  the  boisterous  element 
bouts  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pot  with  amasing 
impetuosity,  and  roars,  and  boils,  and  froths, 
till  the  waves  of  the  sea  fall  back,  and  allow 
it  to  retreat,  which  it  does  with  great  violence 
and  a  loud  noise,  which,  on  aoeonnt  of  the 
depth  of  the  cavity,  is  not  heard  at  any  great 
distance.' 


Early  in  the  year  1862  a  large  rock  slip  occurred  on  the  southern  face  of  the 
Geylet  Pot.  A  short  way  beyond  this  remarkable  chasm  is  the  fishing  village  of 
Auchmithie,  with  several  caverns,  some  of  them  inaccessible.  Beyond  the  village 
is  the  Redhead,  a  prominent  headland,  and  the  highest  point  on  this  coast.  At 
short  distances  further  north  there  are  in  succession  some  places  on  the  coast 
of  historical  and  picturesque  interest.  These  are :  the  ruins  of  St  Murdoch's 
Chapel,  formerly  the  parish  church  of  Ethie;  Ethie  Haven,  or  Torrens  Haven, 
a  small  fishing  hamlet ;  and  the  beautiful  and  spacious  Bay  of  Lunan,  with 
the  remains  of  Redcastle,  an  ancient  fortified  house,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  the  course  of  this  History. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Edward  (1678),  and  Mr  Ochterlony  of  Guynd  {eirea  1682),  have 
given  quaint  and  interesting  notices  of  the  Arbroath  caves,  which,  notwithstanding 
some  slight  repetitions,  may  be  reproduced  here.     Mr  Edward  says : 

'  In  the  high  and  steep  rocky  shore  on  the        seoond  cave  is  called  the  Terrible  Well  (or  Pot  of 


north  side  of  Arbroath  there  are  many  oaves, 
Mine  of  which,  by  their  vast  length  and  extent, 
WMn  to  surpass  the  utmost  efforts  of  human 
power  and  industry  to  explore.  They  are  fifteen 
in  nnmber ;  some  of  the  most  remarkable  we  shall 
describe.  And,  first,  the  Filthy  Cave  (for  every 
one  baa  its  peculiar  name)  is  60  paces  in  length, 
having  the  sea  running  up  into  it ;  for  30  paoes  it 
may  be  entered.  It  is  40  feet  wide,  and  30  feet 
high.  Seals  frequent  this  cave,  as  they  do  all  the 
others  into  which  the  sea  enters,  where,  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  they  liave  their  young 
with  them,  the  country  people  go  in  boats,  with 
olnhs  and  spesn.  and  kill  both  the  mothers  and 
their  youog.  frequently  sixteen  at  a  time  ;  the  oil 
and  skins  of  which  are  disposed  of  to  considerable 
advantage.  They  are  killed  at  any  time  with 
guns,   when    swimming  about  the  shore.      The 


Auchmithie),  into  which  the  sea  enters  fortypaoes 
(above  this  there  are  com  fields) ;  at  the  end  the 
cave  is  open,  so  that  the  sea  is  seen  from  above' 
as  are  the  heavens  from  below,  as  from  the  bottom 
of  a  frightful  well.  Astonishing  numbers  of  sea 
fowl  build  in  all  these  watery  caves ;  and  as  t<* 
thoae  into  which  the  sea  does  not  enter,  one  of 
them  is  inhabited  by  fox«a  and  wild  oats ;  and 
thousands  of  pigeons,  which  have  deserted  the 
neighbouring  pigeon-houses,  take  up  their  residenoe 
in  the  rest.  Into  some  of  these  caves  the  peasant* 
drive  their  sheep  during  severe  seasons,  as  to  a 
place  where  they  will  best  bo  defended  from  the 
severity  of  the  northern  blasts.  Last  of  all  is  the 
Forbidden  Cave,  whose  vaulted  roof  is  15  feet  in 
height,  and  20  in  width.  Its  length  is  said  to  be 
a  mile.  Some  have  gone  in  sixty  paces,  whore 
they  find  a  stone  obelisk  ;  and  it  lias  been  affirmed 


'Miller's  Old  Bed  Sandstone  (edit.  1868).  p.  214.  *01d  SUt.  Aooount  of  Soot.  voL  xii.  p.  183. 
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whei«,  apprehending,  they  Idll  diTene  of  them, 
both  Touns  *^A  old,  whereof  the;  maJce  Terr  food 
ojrll.  There  i<  lykw^je*  of  them  in  the  river  of 
Tkjr,  but  smAller,  whereof  none  htt  t*ken,  or  ftny 
benefit  tnAde ;  there  it  lykwkyes  ane  other  erestore 
in  thape  lyli  to  ikne  flah,  called  •  osareawine,  and 
will  b*  of  twenty  or  fo«r-and-twenty  feet  long,  all 
kkmgat  the  coaat,  but  eipeoially  in  the  river  of 


T»y,  where  they  are  in  great  abundanoe,  kilUng  a 
great  deal  of  Mlmond,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of 
injurie  to  the  fiahinga.  In  this  few  years  there 
were  great  nnmben  caat  ap  dead  all  alongat  the 
river  of  Tay.  with  great  wounda  and  bylingi  upon 
ther  bodya,  which  gave  occaaion  to  coajccttire 
that  there  bad  been  aome  fight  amongst  them  at 
■ea.'  ■ 


The  Rev.  Mr  Aitkin  haa  a  brief  notice  of  a  se&l-hant  io  one  of  the  caves— one 
which  coald  be  entered  onlj  at  low  water.  He  saya :  *  When  seals  abounded  on 
this  ooast,  it  was  caatomary  to  let  people  down  to  this  cave  with  a  rope  round 
their  body,  to  the  depth  of  40  feet,  with  ropes  of  straw  rolled  round  their  legs,  and 
bludgeons  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  kill  seals.'-  When  Mr  Aitkin  wrote,  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seals  had  ceased  to  abound,  and  the  inhabitants 
must  then  have  b«en  under  the  neoesttty  of  looking  elsewhere  than  to  the  produce 
of  their  own  locality  for  a  supply  of  lampoil  for  the  long  winter  nights.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  availed  himself  of  the  fact  of  the  rx^cks  at  Arbroath  being  a  former  resort  of 
seals  in  giving  local  colouring  to  his  novel  of  'The  Antiquary.'  An  encounter 
between  'Captain  M'Intyre'  and  the  * Phoea^'  in  which  the  latter  had  the  best  of 
it,  is  one  of  the  amusing  incidenta  of  the  story. 

In  addition  to  the  quotations  from  the  older  writers,  there  may  be  given  here 
some  sentences  front  Hugh  Miller's  abort  description  of  the  sea-coast  of  St  Vigeans, 
the  parish  in  which  most  of  the  rock  scenery  of  the  district  occurs.  Of  the  clifis 
henji: 


*  The  ineeMant  lashings  of  the  sea  have  ground 
them  down  into  shapes  the  moat  fantastic.  Huge 
stacks  that  stand  up  from  amid  the  breakers  are 
here  and  there  perforated  by  round  heavy- 
browod  arohea,  and  cast  the  moming  ibaflows 
iBland  athwart  the  eavsTB-bollowcd  prccipioea 
*~''<~*  The  never -oeasfaig  eehoea  reply,  in 
lod(  and  gloomy  oaves,  to  the  wild  tone*  of 
the  sea.  Here  a  blnfl  promontory  projeots  into 
the  deep,  green  water,  and  the  white  foam,  in 


times  of  tempest,  dashes  up  a  hundred  f  Mk  asaiast 
its  face.  There  a  narrow  strip  of  Tegetation, 
spangled  with  wild  flowen,  intervenes  between 
the  beach  and  the  foot  of  the  oliSa  that  sweep 
along  the  bottom  of  tome  semi -circular  bay ;  but 
we  see,  from  the  rounded  caves  by  which  they 
are  studded,  and  the  polish  which  has  blunted 
their  lower  angularities,  that  at  soma  early  period 
the  breakers  must  have  dashed  for  ages  against 
their  base*.'* 


The  Arbroath  caves,  though  no  longer  tenanted  by  foxes,  wild  cats,  and 
amphibious  animals,  and  though  their  echoes  are  now  never  raised  by  the  exciting 
noises  incident  to  a  hunt  after  seals,  are  not  wholly  unfrequented.  Many  of  them 
have  a  weird  appearance,  quite  justifying  such  names  as  '  the  Dark  Cave  '  and  'the 
Forbidden  Cave.'  From  the  top  of  the  clilfs,  too,  which  at  some  points  rise  to  a 
height  of  nearly  200  feet,  the  view  aheer  down  into  some  abysmal  depth  of 
darkened  recesses  formed  by  the  broken  coast-line,  and  with  the  uea  moaning  at  the 
base  of  the  rocks,  is  for  only  the  strongest  nerve.  The  cliffs  are  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Arbroath,  as  well  as  of  visitors  to  the  town  ;  while  as  to  the 
>  Spottiswoode  Hiaoellany,  voL  t  p.  330.  *  Old  8tat  Aoooont  of  Soot,  voL  zii.  p.  182. 
'  Miller's  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  pp.  213,  214. 
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caves,  there  are  probably  not  many  Arbroath  achoolboyB  by  whom  even  their 
darkest  and  furthest  recesses  have  not  been  thoroughly  explored.  A  pleasant 
boating  excursion  is  one  along  the  base  of  the  clitTa  when  the  state  of  the  tide 
permits  of  a  boat  entering  the  inlets  and  caverns  reached  by  the  sea.  The  walk  oa 
the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  along  which  there  is  a  safe  and  satisfactory  footpathtg 
continuing  the  Braeheads  footpath  from  Boulzie  Hill  at  Arbroath,  ia  not  leai 
pleasant.  On  the  land  side  are  seen  cosy  homesteads,  the  silvan  beaa^  of 
Seaton  Den,  and  cultivated  fields  extending  almost  to  the  very  outer  edge  of 
the  land.  Seaward,  again,  there  is  the  ocean  with  its  mystery  and  ever-changing 
moods ;  while  at  almost  every  step  a  new  and  striking  view  of  the  rock  scenery 
opened  up.  The  traveller  along  this  path  may  well  slacken  bis  pace  on  nearing  * 
Ness,  and  linger  over  the  scene  spread  out  before  him.  Ho  may  have  gazedi 
on  fairer  scenes,  but  not  on  many  of  more  striking  grandeur.  The  river  Tay 
is  seen  pouring  its  waters  into  the  ocean  ;  the  undulating  hills  of  Forfar  and  Fife^ ' 
with  part  of  the  coast  line  of  both  counties,  are  included  in  the  view  ;  at  night  theraj 
shines  forth  the  bright  beacon-light  of  the  Bell  Rock,  the  ligbthouso  itself  beir 
visible  during  the  day  as  it  towers  alx>ve  the  waves.  Standing  near  the  site  of  the 
old  chapel  of  St  Ninian,  the  spectator  may  descry,  across  the  waste  of  watera,  tJtc 
towers  of  St  Andrews,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Scottish  primacy ;  while  in  the 
foreground,  in  the  midst  of  an  industrious,  prosperous  community,  with  all  about  it 
the  signs  of  the  modem  civilization,  is  seen  the  ruined  Abbey  of  Aberbrothock — 
emblem  of  a  civilization  which  is  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  that  of  the 
republics  and  empires  of  antiquity,  bat  which  also  was  of  value  in  its  time. 


APPENDIX. 


FRAGMENT  OK  AN  ARBROATH   MISSAL. 


An  interesting  notice  of  the  discovery  of  a  fragment  of  an  Ancient  Miaaal  that  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath  appeared  in  the  Seolsman  newspaper  of  2l8t  September 
1897.  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

'  Among  some  old  and,  in  general,  uaeleaa  pieces  of  parchment  which  have  been  removed  bjr 
the  bookbinder  from  the  covers  of  certain  early  printed  hooks  in  Aberdeen  University  Library, 
the  Rev.  D.  MacGregor,  of  Inverallochy,  has  found  two  small  slips  of  parchmeut  which,  when 
put  together,  present  the  following  words,  written  in  an  ancient  character : 

"...      tra^uilla  pace  in  toa 

"  Moneta  tue  miaenoor  ...  deTis    .    .  intuitu,  vt.  lanctorum  no  ...  precihns tarla.  qaorum 

sacratiisime  in  hae  basilica  reliquie  oontiiientar.  p. 

"  Dinina  libantes  misteria  quesumus  domine.  vt.  sanctorum  noc  vbique  tntei-oessio  protegat  quorum 
hie  laeia  gaudemus  haberi  patrocinia.  p." 

'  Obviously  we  have  here  the  remains  of  a  Mass  for  the  Feast  of  Holj  Relics.  It  is  not  the 
Mass  ttsnally  said  in  the  Western  Church  on  that  Festival.  But  it  is  a  Mass  for  that  day 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Medieval  Scottish  Church,  for  it  is  practicallv  the  same  (so  far 
u  it  goes)  ss  the  Missa  "  In  Fosto  Reliqniarom, "  contained  in  the  Book  of  Samt  Teman,  which 
in  the  published  edition  runs  thus  : 

"  Obatio. — Pntesta.  qoaesnmu*,  omnipoten»  Deus,  nt  sanotae  Dei  genetricis  semperque  Virginis 
ICariae  et  sanetonun  tuorum  quorum  reliquio;  in  hoc  coutinenior  eoolesia  nos  protegant  merits ;  qua- 
tenns  ooniin  predbus  Iron^viud  pace  m  txui  jugiter  laiulc  laetemur,  Per  eundem. 

"  Smsbta. — Munera  too,  mUerioort  Dt%u,  majestati  oblata,  bonigno,  quaeamnus,  intuitu  aspics ; 
W  torvim  fiolns  fiantprecidw  salntorra  quorma  tacralitsipiae  tn  hoc  batUicd  rtliguiae  sunt  rcoomtitae. 
Per. 

"  PoeT-OoMMcaio.— i>ivtna  libtaites  mytteria,  quaetuwut,  Dcmine,  vt  eorum  not  ubique  iiUereettio 
protegat,  quorum  kie  laera  hahtre  patroeinia.     Per." 

'  The  same  Mass  was  also  used  at  Aberdeen,  for  although  the  Aberdeen  Missal  has  dis- 
knpeared.  we  find  in  the  Breviary,  at  the  daily  Sen-ice  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  that,  of  the  two 
alternative  prayers  provided  for  the  commemoration  De  Relimiiu,  the  Memoria  which  is 
appointe<i  for  use  at  Matins  is  the  first  prayer  given  above,  while  that  which  is  provided  for 
Vespers  is  the  tirat  prayer  of  the  Mass  for  the  Feast  of  Holy  Relics  as  contained,  e.g.,  in  the 
York  MissaL 

'  This  Festival  was  celebrated  on  different  days  in  different  dioceses  ;  as  the  Aberdeen 
Breviary  itself  says  in  the  Kalendar,  at  \-iij.  Id.  Jul.,  "  Feeta  reli(|uiarum  et  dedicacionis  eccleaie 
fiant  secundum  uniuscninsqne  eccleeie  oonsuetudinem."  According  to  the  Sarum  and  Hereford 
Uses,  it  was  held  on  the  Sunday  next  after  viij.  Id.  Jul.  (8  July) ;  according  to  the  Lincoln  Use 
on  Prid.  Id.  Jul.  (14  July)  ;  according  to  the  York  Use  on  xiv.  Kal.  Nov.  (19  Oct)  In  the 
Roman  Miasul,  among  the  "  MissK  Sanctorum  celebr&nda-  aliuuibus  in  locis  ex  indulto 
aportolico,"  there  is  a  "  Missa  SS.  Reliquiorum,"  to  be  held  on  the  lost  Sunday  of  October,  It 
has  no  resemblance  verbally  to  the  Moss  now  under  examination. 

*  The  provenance  of  our  fragment  is  not  <lifiicult  to  discover.  A  b'ttle  below  the  prayers 
gives  above,  the  following  certihcation  is  written  in  a  different  handwriting  : 

"  Nos  georgeni  de  bmna  dei  et  apostolioae  sedis  gracia  episoopus  dr.  ...  omen,  notum  feoimus  per 
prtseates  quia  dedioauimiu  quntupr  altaria  lufra  monaiteriuoi  ilc  Abbr.  vs.  Altare  sancte  K...terine. 
Altars  altars  lancti  laurcnoij  et  oltarc  laucti  nycholai  xxv]°  augusti.    Item  oooseerauimus 

eapelbun  saneti  Johannis  baptiste,  ct  dedioauimos  altare  ciusdum  xxiij°  die  angusti.  Item  oonaeeranimus 
oapoUam  saocti  niniany      .      .      .      et  oonL  et.  dedioauimns  altare  einsMm  xxiiij"  die  aogusti  ad 
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[invtuicUin]  doniinonim  abbfttia  et  eonoentoi  de  Abbr.  Item  dedioanimos  eooleaUm  mioti  vtgiaii|  rt 
U0nMon»ltari*eum  .  .  .  einadcm  ad  tnatftDoiftm  denoti  riri  Johanois  brans juuiu  p*r...pr«dl«t« 
■■■!■<»  xzv*  die  Miguti.  In  eniaa  rcj  Twttmonio  hoe  pmena  aoriptnm  ligillo  noMtro  m^tUmititt*  ac 
Bttnu  .  ■ufatoripdoDC  robomiumiuxXTij*di(e  iD]enni  kogoat]  [•n]DO  domini  millMiffioqiudrin- 

geotcMimo  oeUgeadino  quarto." 

*  Where  the  lubeoription  ou^ht  to  be  there  ia  a  imaU  hole  in  the  parchmeot,  and  the  green 
die  roDDd  the  edge  of  thu  hole  ]«  ail  that  remaiaa  of  the  ribbon  by  which  the  te*!  waa  donbtlaai 
appended. 

*  According  to  the  authoritie*  oaed  by  Dr  Rankin  in  "The  Church  of  Scotland,  r 
Preeent,"  vol.    2,    pp.    376-8,  "  AlKsrlirothoo  or   Arbroath    Abbey  waa  founded    in    > 
dedicated  to  St  Tnoinaa  of  Canterbury  by  William  the  Lion.  .       .       Beaide£ 
altar,  dcdicatetl  to  the  patron,  8t  Thomaa  i  Becket,  the  Abbey  Chnrab  had  at  leaat  ^: 
viz.  : — 8t    Catharine,   8t   I'eter,    St    Laarence,  and    tJt    Nicholas,  all  dedicated  on  . 

26th  Augiut  I486,  by  George  de  Brana,  Biahop  of  Ihoraore.  The  others  were'— bloani 
Virgin  Mary  and  St  James. 

'  The  docunneut  before  ua,  though  there  ia  a  discrepancy  in  the  datea,  ia  the  original  teati&w 
tion  given  after  the  consecration.  The  Bishop  wrote  it,  or  caused  it  to  be  written,  on  a  blank 
■pace  in  the  Misaal,  aeemingly  at  the  foot  of  the  loat  written  page.  The  other  side  of  the  loaf 
ia  blank,  so  that  probably  tne  Misan  de  Reliciniis  waa  not  written  in  the  Proprium  Sanctomin, 
but  aa  the  last  of  perhapa  a  mlacellaneoua  coUection  of  Miaaie  such  aa  usually  appear  at  the  and 
of  Misaala. 

'  luportant  docnmcnta  were  often  eng^rosaed  in  Missals,.  Evangeliariea,  &c.,  not  nec«(mnly  in 
a  Service-book  that  waa  in  actual  use  at  the  time,  but  rather,  when  possible,  in  one  th'<' 
from  age  or  for  some  other  reason  become  an  object  of  veneration,  was  likely  to  be  prosi' 
more  than  usual  care.  The  charters  in  the  Book  of  Deer  arc  another  case  in  point.  M 
the  date  mentioned  the  Arbroath  Mis«a.l,  of  which  this  small  portion  ia  all  that  ha* 
waa  regarded  aa  a  relic,  or  whether  it  was  in  daily  use  in  the  Aobey  Church,  it  niiiHt .. 
have  been  written  before  the  above  entry  was  inserted — tliat  is  to  sot,  the  Arix  i>«nt 

must  be  older,  and  may  be  very  much  older,  than  27th  August  1484.    There  is  not  < .  ■  \tn, 

to  ahow  that  it  had  any  connection  with  the  specially  "Celtic"  period;  and,  iLl  l  .       '  pi 
paratively  trifling  in  itself,  it  ut  least  increases  the  evidenc(.<  of  the  widespread  oae  in  >     ' 
during  the  Middle  Agea,  of  a  Miasal,  of  which  the  Book  of  S.  Teman  is  a  copy.' 


Tlie  following,  with  reference  to  the  article  in  the  ScoUmoH,  ia  from  a  trtt«r.  signod  '  O.* 
(Rev.  Dr  Duke,  of  St  Vigeans),  which  appeared  in  that  paper  on  24th  September  1807 ; 

*  With  reference  to  the  curiona  discovery  of  the  fragment  of  a  Miaaal  apftarontly  l>A^iglag 
to  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  recorded  in  Tuewlay'a  tiroiwmun,  I  have  to  p<^int  out  tbat  lb* 
corlifioate  of  dedication  of  churches  and  altars  which  it  coiitaina  baa  been  prenerveil  in  tbe 
Abbey  Chartulary,  and  will  be  found  at  page  226  of  thu  "  Rcgistrnm  Nignim,"  ptibliahad  by 
the  Bannatyne  Cfub.     If  your  correspondent  is  correct  in  hie  supposition  thi>'  iMoat«ba4 

at  one  time  a  seal  appended  to  it,  it  may  bo  assumed  that  it  ia  the  original  <l  'tested  by 

thu  Bishop  of  Dromore.     It  differs  from  the  copv  printed  in  the  Cbartulai  <<iilng  tha 

dedication  of  tliu  four  altars  in  the  Abbey  Chnrch  first,  though  it  waa  last  i  linia.     la 

the  Cliartulary  the  liudication  of  the  cliapcls  of  St  John  and  St  Minian,  eac'  iUt*r.  the 

porish  church  of  St  Vigeans,  with  its  two  great  altara  and  cemetery,  ami  the  four  aitaia  ta  tha 
Ab))cy  are  certified  aa  having  been  done  in  four  auoceasive  days,  mim  the  'J3rd  to  '.26th  Aagatt 
148<)  inclusive,  and  the  certihcate  )je<ira  to  have  been  Bubscril>e<i  on  thr  27th.  Tb«  Imihwi  ia 
the  fraL;uieut  can  be  supplied  from  the  Chartulary.  The  second  of  the  four  altara  d«rfk«til  in 
the  Abbey  Church  was  "  Altarc  Sancti  Petri. "  The  words  that  describe  .St  Kiniaii  am  ' '  <i|iiaeO|4 
et  couf ussoris. "  The  Church  of  St  Vigeans  and  its  two  great  altars  wct«  dedioafaHl  "son 
oiniiterio."  John  Brown,  at  whose  instance  it  was  done,  is  deacriliod  »» 
predicts  ecclesiie."  The  bishop  states  that  the  document  br>re  his  xeul 
''Manuali  nostra Bubecriptiono."  The  discrepancy  betweon  I4.'*4iii  thofra;:! 
Chartulary  muv  be  the  result  of  i  Muarto  for  - 

tenant  under  the  Abbey  of  the  ii'  '  muds  of  I 

of  the  Chartulary  as ''mcola  in  L,tiuiArii.       On  the  waij-^ -m  .^i  < 
crosses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  their  original   positions,  and  four 

covered  up  daring  the  restoration  effected  in  1872.      These  pro*      ^     .li        „  conamvl 
1486,  or  it  may  be  the  earlier  oousecration  by  Bishop  do  Bcmtiaai  of  St  Andnw*  Ut  ISMS,' 
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Abbst— DodJcfttion  to  St  ThomM.  21 ;  Cbu-tuUry, 
25  ;  bnildinga,  29  ;  anpubliihed  writ*,  29  ;  site, 
30;  deMTiption  of  church  32 ;  Ocbterlony't,  J., 
•oeount,  33,  94  ;  Tower,  34,  94  :  Precinct,  M, 
3S  ;  gmnt  to  the  Buhop  of  Brechin,  ^ ;  grant 
of  I'recinct  to  the  hurgh,  97 ;  feuing  Prednct, 
349 ;  nltworks,  35 ;  Sir  Arthur  Boece's  •cooiint 
of  the  Abbey,  from  A.  Theiner't  'Vetera 
Monuments, ' '36;  ftltara  and  ohkpelj,  37; 
hospital,  3S ;  churclie*,  40 ;  dispute  about 
Hiutwhistle  church,  41 ;  Unds,  43;  feiTTboats,44 ; 
fiabinxi,  44,  Hb,  103 ;  f  orevtry  ri|;ht«,  44 ;  ground 
>nnn*lii,  44 ;  tenement*,  44 ;  bn^hi,  4o ;  pro- 
tection of  Apratolio  See,  45;  dilapidation  of 
revenuea,  4b ;  privilege,  47 ;  regality,  49 ; 
dempeter,  60 ;  clerk  of  regality,  170 ;  bailie 
depute,  170  ;  offioeia,  50  ;  judicial  dutiei,  53 ; 
nwMMtio  Mbool,  53 ;  boatilage  in  Feeble*,  55 ; 
■grimltuiv,  K  i  erection  of  bridgea  by  the 
mo&Mt«TT,  86 ;  hospitality,  66 ;  robber*  at  the 
Abbev,  00;  King  Robert  the  Bnioe  receives 
Fripal  envoys,  61  ;  Convention  of  Estates, 
letter  to  the  Pope,  6] ,  70 ;  subsidies  to  the 
Crown,  63,  74 ;  battln  of  Arbroath.  64 :  royal 
visitors,  68;  conflict  in  1570,  68;  temporal 
lordship,  act  of  erection,  84 ;  tradition  of 
burning,  92 ;  Reformed  ministers  and  the 
Abbey,  83 ;  ilr  Robert  BrucA,  S5;  remonstrance 
of  Archbtahop  of  Canterbury,  86 ;  Patrick 
Lindsay,  minister  of  St  Vigeans,  86 ;  payment 
for  maintenance  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  85; 
revenues  in  1561  and  1571,  46 :  grant  of 
customs,  48 ;  ward  lands,  86 ;  Henry  VlII.  gives 
commiaaioD  to  burn  the  Abbey,  90  ;  dormitorv, 
90,  92;  stones,  94.  98;  grant  to  Jamea  Melvill, 
minister,  94 ;  ruins,  99,  149 ;  pictures  of  the 
mina,  96 ;  the  magistrat«a  and  the  Abbey 
Church,  97 ;  Dr  Johnson  at  the  Abbey,  99 ; 
other  travellers,  100  ;  preservation  of  the  ruins, 
100 ;  tradesman's  contract,  109  ;  Abbey  repre- 
anted  in  the  burgh  magistracy,  115 ;  master  of 
WMmnoa,  123.  157  ;  gaiden,  204 ;  abbacie,  L57, 
908i,  334  ;  fiagment  of  miawl,  481. 

AbboU— 69  ;  Walter  Paniter,  33 ;  Henry,  53,  68, 
70 ;  Bernard,  53,  70 ;  David  Lichtone,  66,  107  ; 
dispute  with  bishop  of  Moray,  71 ;  persecution 
of  reformera,  72  ;  a  neglectful  abtrat,  72 ;  dispute 
with  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  72  ;  a  good  abbot, 
73;  doeal  abbot,  74;  slain  at  Flodden,  75; 
Jamea  Beaton,  75,  91 ;  Cardinal  Beaton,  34,  39. 
46,  76,  79.  115;  .Sir  David  Lindsay  on  the 
Oardinal.  77;  abl»t  Oedy,  106 ;  burgh  service 
to  the  abbot«,  123  ;  Abbots'  House,  34,  96  ;  the 
oommeudator*.  80 

Abbey  Green,  33.  102,  285,  349. 

Abbov  Burying  Ground  litigation,  38C  ;  epitaphs 
ana  inscriptions,  435. 


Abbey  Parish  Church,  33,   102 ;    mlniatem,  217 
memorial  windows,  213 ;  guildry  pews,  3S6. 

Aberbrothock,  Kirkton  of,  47 ;  viUage  of,  103. 

Aberdeen,  Arbroath  soldiers  in,  197. 

Aberdein,  Provost.  SZi.  367.  372. 

Aberlemno,  sculptured  stone,  7. 

Abci-nethy,  48. 

Adam,  Geo.,  town  clerk,  145. 

Agriculture  and  trade,  early,  66 ;  nineteen  year*' 
lease  of  Uuirdnim,  72, 

Aikman.  Provost  John,  161 ;  abuse  of  magistrates 
by  wife  of  AHnnan  of  Oairoie,  248 ;  Oairnie,  436 ; 
WlUiam,  painter,  435,  466. 

Airlie,  Barlaof,  50,  116;  provoata,  146. 

Airth,  Provost,  372,  383,  391. 

Aitkeo,  J.,  14,  108,  281,  394.  See  alio  StVigeani 
ministers. 

Ale— meamres,  153;  tax,  323,  M8,  392;  aleboaMi^ 
387. 

Alexander  H,  40,  67. 

Algerine  pirates,  260. 

Alexiuider,  Patrick,  town  olerk,  546. 

Allan,  Provosts,  206,  242,  298,  341,  372,  400. 

Allan-Fraser,  P.,  466. 

AUardicc,  Provost,  346. 

Almerieoiaee,  165,  175. 

American  coloniats,  358. 

Amusement*,  121,  l.'>2. 

Anderaon,  Dr  J.,  11,  460. 

Anderson,  Provost,  40L 

Andson,  Provoata.  242,  340,  372,  3SS,  40S, 

'  Antiquary,'  The,  453. 

Antiquities,  3. 

Aibilne  Fund,  414. 

Arbirlot — tMii,  13 ;  sculptured  stone,  18;  vicarage 
of,  62,  156 ;  ministers,  228 ;  churchyard  and 
bell.227;  covenanter,  252;   F.C.  miidsters,  270. 

Archibald,  A.,  183.    See  alio  Barry  ministers. 

ArdbiUe,  168. 

Arrott,  A.,  minister  of  Dunnichen,  9M;  Dta 
Arrott,  442. 

Arrott  MortiflaatioD,  414. 

Artista,  465. 

Aocbler,  140. 

Atichmithie,  6,  80,  134  ;  ministcn,  235  ;  Snnday 
drinldog,  247 ;  Sabbath  breaking,  255 ;  fishermen, 
390, 445 ;  serfdom.  Earl  of  Northesk  i>.  fishermen 
and  Arbroath  magistrates,  446  ;  '  Husselcrag,' 
450 ;  discovery  of  old  coins,  460 ;  harbour,  451. 

Auchterlony,  Provost,  170. 

Authora,  460. 

BADntSHixu  174. 

Bailiea,  election  of.  115. 

Bakers'  Incorporation,   111 ;    litigation  with  K. 

Lindsay,  313,  366. 
Balfour,  Provost,  372,  382. 
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Bftif  oar.  AluMidMiv  Mthar.  4B6.  471.  «& 

Balliadoeh,  lO. 

6»lv»tid,  John,  9M.    Ste  aim  Kirkden  nfaiNrtan. 

Bmiki^lflS,  4f7. 

Baptbt  aiabtetm.  374. 

Bkrixm.  John,  B3.  429,  454. 

B^mgnea  landa,  87. 

BwT7— tamnli,  4;  bkttU,  ft.  12S;  Oraage  of,  188; 
miniateia,  S38 ;  7.C.  mioutea,  370. 

B»tter7,  381,  966. 

BM*1«  of  AriirMth.  64. 

Butter.  W.  E.,  M.P..  343. 

Banton,  OudinAL    See  AilMt. 

Beith.  136, 

Bell,  Dt  Pktriek,  ioTantor  of  rapping  niAekine,  390. 
See  alto  OumyUie  ouniaten^ 

BeU,  W..  26,  aaSt  sax.  see  oIm  Miui<teis  of 
ArbroAth.  

BeU  Rock  LigbthoOM,  379  ;  lignAl  to««t,  ttS; 

Buhoploeh,  St8. 

Bl— nhmg  gwn,  134. 

Bob  ball  of,  U&. 

Bt^ian,  laSv  UB. 

Booki*  hill,  UO.  144. 

BawUng  graraa,  101,  41& 

BoTMok,  116.  I3S. 

Braehe»aj,  40a 

Breik]>,  136.  168,  238,  344. 

Br»z,47. 

Brecfiennach,  48. 

Breohin,  19.  106. 

Brewer*,  108.  SIL 

Brianton,  168. 

Brotboek,  1,  3 ;  »et  agilntt  ohatmetiaaB  in  Vm, 
in  1529.  119:  pari£cation  of  the,  SCO,  408; 
bridge,  374,  401. 

Broaghtv  CMtle,  oaptured  by  the  Engliah.  91, 

Brown,  Dr  Alexkoder.  464. 

Bruoe,  King  Robert  the.  »t  the  Abbey,  prceidoa 
»t  Conrrotioii  of  the  Eat*tM,  61. 

Brree,  Pktriek,  283.    See  alto  Oftrmyllie  minjatetm. 

BuehAii,  19. 

Burgh,  of  bftronr,  104 ;  rank  of  borgh,  104 ;  charter 
of  Jamee  IV.  to  Pauley,  106 ;  recordi.  Ill ; 
mrda.  lis ;  batgh  Uwi  in  the  &ftee&th  and 
■ixteenth  eentntie%  112,  127 ;  moor.  113,  lOO, 
348,  363;  land*,  114;  Abbey  re|>reaented  in 
the  roaguitracy,  115;  batgh  charter,  143 ;  bailie 
appointed  by  EarU  of  C^nmnre,  145 ;  old  sett 
of  burgh.  146;  boracMea  in  1490,  109;  adini*- 
■ion  of  burgeasea,  151  ;  fening  btugb  land*,  348 ; 
foyal  oomraiaion  od  oormption  of  burghi,  384 ; 
extaoaion  of  manicipal  boandariea,  403  :  valna- 
tion  of  burgh,  40^;  borgh  ooort,  eivil  and 
eriminal  bnsineaa,  117 ;  bauiea  and  kirk  leaaion 
acting  together  in  ooort,  130 ;  ezelasive  juris- 
diction, SSO.    See  aUo  Town  Oounoil,  Treuorer. 

Burnet,  Biahop,  243. 

BonititUod  harbour,  2SS0. 

Bomton  of  Ethie,  90. 

Butehart,  Provoat,  323,  366. 

Caibnoonan.  4,  IS,  47. 
Oaimton,  166. 
Camuatoa  Croat,  7. 
Oanal  aoheme,  389. 
Canniog,  Oeorge,  190, 


Oanterbury  linm,  4Sl 

Carey.  Darid,  aaibor,  VB. 

Carmiehael  nunitieatioii,  IW,  418,  489. 

Carmyllie,  3,  139.  156:  church  and  miniatera, 
2W  :  F.C.  ministtra.  270. 

Camegiea,  108.  134.  136,  166 ;  Jamoi,  miniiter  o< 
Arbroatik,  348  ;  Sir  DaTid,  3731 

Ckmouatie,  168,  463;  ministara,  398;  U.P. 
miniatetB,  267  ;  F.C.  miniatert,  370 ;  Ol&,  370. 

OathoUe  Apoatolio  Church,  274. 

OMi,179. 

OtaatatiaA-Waatani.  386.  408;  HMtma,  408. 

Oiwl>n(a.O«ot«e,338;DrTbanM%aB8;  iMridt. 
«.  60.  341.  391. 

'Chamoter«,'  397. 

Chantable  Funds,  412. 

Charter  of  King  John,  27,  48;  burgh  charter, 
142. 

Cholera,  388. 

Choral  Union.  418. 

Chriatmaa,  109. 

Choreh,  tndependenM  of  Sootiiah,  49,  63 ;  Prea- 
bytery'a  difflcultiaa  with  lairda.  243 ;  government 
and  worahip  of  the  Restoration  Church,  351  ; 
grave-making  on  Suuduy  interdicted,  3S6 ; 
Sunday  ahaving,  256;  drinking  in  tavema  on 
Simday,  2S7 ;  Mr  Buckle  an  the  Soottiab  Church, 
968L  Town  Choreh — hour  of  servioe  in  the 
L«dy  ObapeU  126 ;  chaplaioa  to  be  fined  bv  the 
ma^atntea  if  necleeting  duty,  127 ;  the  inhabt- 
tanta  of  AibroaUi  and  the  Befonned  Chur^ 
199;  grant  of  atones  of  dormitoiy.  91,  908; 
building  old  ohurah,  149,  208;  eolleetuo  {dslMa, 
10^  217 ;  eommanion  eopa,  214 ;  endowment 
and  magiatntcs'  adminiatratjon,  209,  348  ;  kirk 
aearion'a  administration,  210 ;  week-day  aer^-ice. 
SSO ;  communion,  252,  259 ;  proposed  taxation 
fat  minister  and  schoolmaster,  352 ;  enlargement 
and  allocation  in  1763,  212;  apire,  214;  manie, 
215;  church  burned  and  reboilt.  313;  memorial 
window,  21ti ;  burgh  eldera  to  the  General 
Aasembly,  242. 

Churcbpa.     See  under  their  retpeetive  keadittift, 

CliSa  and  eaves  described,  471 ;  Neva  quarry,  471 : 
atalaetite  caTce,  472 ;  the  rescue  in  '  The  Anti- 
quary,' 473;  Diokmont'a  Deu,  473;  Mwonic 
Cavp,  474 ;  Maiden  Caatle,  475 ;  legend  of  the 
Piper  of  Diekmontlaw,  476 ;  the  li«ylet  Pot. 
Rev.  Mr  Aitken'i  deacriptian  of  it,  477  ;  de- 
scriptiona  of  the  caves  by  the  Kev.  Mr  Etlward 
and  John  Ochterlony,  477;  seal  buotc,  479; 
Hugh  UiUer'a  deaeription  of  the  aea  ookrt  of  St 
Vigeana,479. 

CIub«,418. 

Collixton,  39,  136;  caatle,  78;  choroh,  aehool, 
and  miiaiatera,  225 ;  F.C.  minittera,  271. 

Colrill,  John,  town  cUrk.  Ill,  .172. 

Colvilra  Mortification,  412. 

Common.  338,  ."HS,  ;t5<5, 375, 404;  folds.  114, 150, 373. 

Commonwealth,  repreaentation  in  Parliament. 
161 ;  oommiaaiouers  of  euhse.  taxation,  IGL 

Conan,  lands  of,  47 ;  West  Grange,  3,  28 ;  Oraom 
of,  12,  47,  153. 

Oonfesaion  of  Faith,  aubscriptiont  to,  19T. 

Congregational  miniateia,  273. 

Oononsyth,  116. 

Convalescent  house,  411. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^INDEX.                                                      485          ^^^^^B 

ConTention  of  Estates,  61,  109;  of  BnrghH,  eom- 

Election  of  Conndl,  IM ;  a  disputed  election,  174;                               ^^H 

miuiooen  to,  107,  132,  1.S»,  148,  156,  163,  164, 

dinners,  383.    Utie  aUo  Town  CounelL                                                ^^H 

170,  a08;  at  Arbroath,  146. 

Eleetrie  light,  408.                                                                                    ^^H 

CcMipentire  and  friendly  lodetiea,  418. 

Eleemosrnary.  collector  appointed,  195;   origin                              ^^^| 
and  A^minintrktion  of  the  dues,  390.                                                   ^^^H 

Corn  lawi,  358,  37d. 

Corn  Ezehange,  397. 

Elliot,   mill  of,   136;    erection  of  bridge,  341;                                ^^H 

Ooiaar,  Prorort,  400,  416. 

fatality,  44L                                                                                                ^^H 

OoMertoan.  140. 

EmUUw,  114.                                                                                             ^^M 

OooimU,  fines  for  abaenoe,  117. 

EncroaohmentB  on  land,  173,  373^  38Su                                                 ^^H 

Coorthill,  13& 

Engineering  trade,  426.                                                                                 ^^^H 

Entertainment  of  risitora,  153.                                                                ^^^1 

130.    See  alto  BaiKh. 

Episcopal  eletgy  in  the  Bebellion,  182;  184;  is-                               ^^H 
eumfaenta,  S60,  stI.                                                                            ^^H 

OMMwnta,  magtotntei  and  the  deaooDj  of  tradea 

lake  the  oath  against,  161. 

Ermengarde,  Queen,  23.                                                                           ^^^| 

Oontaie,  108,  ISO,  124. 
Cri^et  club.  418. 

Erskioe  Cboreb  ministers,  266.                                                                ^^^H 

Erskinc,  J.,  Superintendent  of  Angus,  198,  23L                                   ^^^1 

Croatwell'i  abips  and  Carmiehad's  guni,  100. 

Ethie  Castle.  78.                                                                                       ^^H 

Cniaden,  140. 

Evangelical  Union  ministers.  274.                                                            ^^^| 

Citwa,  market,  brettkingthe,  130;  it*  demolition. 

^^^H 

349. 

Factort  Act,  399.                                                                                ^^^| 

Citld««a,  lA 

Fall'*  bombardment  of  the  town,  36L                                                       ^^H 

Cnmyn,  Bobert,  Boboolnuuter,  19S. 

Familiea,  old  Angus,  28l                                                                          ^^^H 

Coatom^  KTaot  to  the  Abbej.  by  David  IL, 

Famell,  136.                                                                          ^^^^^H 

48;    petty  euitom,  dispute  respeetiDK.   133; 

Fast  days  abolished,  272.                                                      ^^^^^^^1 

403. 

Fergnsson.  J.,  96.  lOO,  170,  259,  438.     St*  also                      ^^^^H 

Ministers  of  Arbroath.                                                                      ^^^^^1 

Daujrtt,  J.,  town  clerk.   162,  348;   elark  to 

regality,  345. 
Dalhoune,  EarU  of,  89,  409. 

Floanoial  difficulties  in  the  eighteenth  eentuty,                       ^^^^^^H 

362.                                                                                            ^^^^H 

Flndlaj,  J.,  461 ;  J.  R.,  467.                                                        ^^^H 

Darliiig,  Grace,  383. 

Fire,  precautions  against,  346.                                                       ^^^^H 

Deforoement  of  officer,  131. 

Firth,  139.                                                                                           ^^M 

Deidis  door,  149. 

Fishermen,  390.                                                                                    ^^^H 

Demmorled,  ISO. 

FUh  teinds,  196.                                                                                        ^^M 

Demprter,  George,  239. 
Denton  mill,  153. 

Fithie,  A,  13&     See  aUo  Kinnell  ministers.                                          ^^H 

Fitbie,  ProTort,  93,  848.                                                                       ^H 

Deatitate  Sick  Soniety,  413. 

Forbea,  Bishop,  14.                                                                                   ^^H 

DiekKm,  PtoToata,  17S,  40a 

Forbes  Fund,  413.                                                                                ^^H 

Diltymoas,  14a 

Forestalling,  306.                                                                                       ^^H 

Disturbances  in  reign  of  James  VL,  134. 

Forfar,  Cutle  of,  22,  106.                                                                         ^^M 

DiTiner.  349,  2S9. 

Fiaaer.  J.,  minister  of  Arbroath,  944,  387.  291;                               ^^H 

Doig.  A.,  town  clerk.  111. 

lUjor,  440.                                                                                             ^^B 
Ftreedom  of  burgh,  410.                                                                        ^^H 
Free  Church  endowroenta,  371.                                                                ^^^| 

Domestic  roaimerc,  .V>. 

Donald,  O.  W.,  poet,  469. 

Dooglaa,  George,  68,  80 ;   raid  on  Dnndee  inhafai- 

Freemaaonry,  418.                                                                                     ^^^H 

tantl^  81  ;  on  the  Abboy,  82,  106. 

Friends  of  labertv,  Society  of  the,  867 ;  George                               ^^^H 
Mealmaker  and'  Robert  Sands,  their  treatment                               ^^H 

DoTs's  mortification.  413. 

Droaten,  St,  19. 

by  the  magUtimtes,  367 1  Mealmaker's  trial,  360.                               ^^M 

Dnke,  B«t.  Dr.  11,  19,  411,  4fi0,  462.    Ste  aUo  8t 

Frioekbeim,  136, 140,  463;    ministers,  940;   F.O.                               ^^M 

Virnans  miniiten. 
Dumbarton  bridgp,  2S0. 

ministen,  271.                                                                                        ^^^| 

Funerals,  trade*,  305.                                                                               ^^M 

Dun.  laird  of.  137. 

^^^H 

DuBoan  Charity,  414. 

Gabdncb,  Provost  J.,  346,  349.                                                            ^^H 

Duncan.  Provost^  190,  W9.  873,  374,  385,  390. 

Gardyne,  AlpvaTider,  author,  466.                                                           ^^^H 

Dundee,  64,  106. 

Gardync,  136,  138 ;  David  of  Cononsytb,  234.                                       ^^H 

Dundee,  ViM»unt,  176^  903. 

Gas,  288 ;  transfer  of  works  to  the  Corporation,                               ^^^| 

Duaiennline.  106. 

408.                                                                                                    ^H 

DoBBiehen,  battle  of.  6. 

Gavin,  Alexander,  and  EUatbeth  Jamleaon,  their                              ^^^1 

Dustiednim,  140. 

gifts  to  the  cburob  of  Lunan,  398.                                                     ^^^1 

Dyiart,  Earl  of,  87. 

Gellatly,  Provoet,  34C,  350.                                                                      ^^M 

Dyiart,  lands  of,  2M. 

Geology  of  Arbroath,  467.                                                                         ^^H 

George  IV.,  Town  Council's  eulogy,  393.                                               ^^H 

East  Free  Church  ministen,  3081 

Oibaon,  Proroat,  400,  432.                                                                    ^^M 

Gibson  Fund,  Charity,  and  Mortification  for  Six-                                ^^H 

Edgar.  Bishop,  18^  189,  4S9. 
Bdmbuigb,  depntatiana  to,  ISL 

teen  Poor  Householden,  4ia                                                               ^^H 

Gilchom,  Mudie  of,  161 ;  Mrs  Stuart  Soott  of,  187.                                 ^^H 

Edward  L,68L 

Giklirist,  Earl,  23,  37,  40.                                                                    ^^M 

EilieU.  19. 

Gtngamy.  136.                                                                                       ^^M 

^^^^^^^48^^^^^^^^^^^^    INDEX      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^H             aUwiteg.  233,  273. 

iDvm,  168.                                     ^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^H              Glcig,  G.,  uiil  the  Ablicy,  31!,  4411.       Set  aUo 

Industrial  school,  412.                         ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^m                 Minirterii  of  ArbroBth. 

Infirmary,                                                     ^^^^^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^H 

Innermeitb,  137.                                            ^^^^^^^^^^| 

^^^^^^H              Goit,  139. 

Innea,  Oosroo,  37,  5L                                     '^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H              Goo<1a1I.  Provort,  2&f),  386,  391. 

^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^B              Gurdou,  Alexuider,  288,  416. 

Invasion,  alarm  of,  371.                                        ^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^H               Oorv  or  Gr«gory,  Ciutle  of,  1.*). 
^^^^^^^H              Gnbame,  &^u  Stirling.  302 :  Alison.  9QS. 

laverbrothook  Ohoroh  ministers,  219,  xvi  |   P.Ol 

miniHters.  269. 

^^^^^^^^^V               Oruiger,  J.,  reader, 

Inverkeilor,    1.17,   156,    168;   ohur«h  endown«tit. 

^^^^^^^T               Gmnt,  ProTMt,  401,  409. 

234;     nunisters,    'Oi ;     Andrew    Kllhia   Mid 

^^^^^^^^B               GrMi,  oumroon.  132. 

Kpiiscopacy,  2.'}5  ;  F.C.  ministers.  271. 

^^^^^^^^^^^H              GniveseuJ,  402. 

lavemess,  105. 

^^^^^^^^H 

Inverpeifor,  28,  139,  166. 

^^^^^^^^1               Oreeus, 

Irrino  of  Drum,  49. 

^^^^^^^^l             Greenyard,  124,  ISO. 

Islo  of  May  Priory.  103.  110. 

^^^^^^H             Greig,  Provort,  356,  301,  372. 

^^^^^^H              Grimsby,  350,  374. 

jAMsa  VI.,  his  marriage,  183 ;   151.  165. 

Jervi«e,  Andrew,  67.  361,  .1831.  442. 

Johnson,  Dr  Snniaal,  99.                                                   ^_ 

^^^^^^^M              Guildrr,   111,  :120;    seAl  of  Must-,   .S31 ;    Town 

^^^^^^H                  CouDdl  and,  355.  392 ;  Guild  Hitll,  :tr>7.  378. 

^^^^^^^m              Guthrie,   136,  168;    hill,  39;    ministorv  of.  230  ; 

Johnston.  Provost,  372,  .175,  400.                                    ^^H 

^^^^^^^^H                  Frsnoia  ArohibaldV  eooloiiMtioAl  ut>inioiiii  6Jid 

John  Street  Hall,  414.                                                      ^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^1                         depoaitioD,  232. 

Juries  in  sixteenth  centory.  117.                                        ^^^| 

^^^^^^^^H              Gnthrie,  James,  157.    Ste  alto  Arbirlot  ministen. 

^^^H 

^^^^^^^^H              Gnthrie,  John,  author,  4fi6, 

Kat,  Provost,  386.                                                            ^^H 
Keith,  Provoirts,  211.  346,  Sh6,  401.                                  ^^H 

^^^^^^^^1              Guthrie,  Dr  ThouuM,  107,  266.     See  aUo  Arbirlot 

^^^^^^^^^^1                  ministers. 

Kelly  Csstle,  108,  166.                                                         ^^M 

^^^^^^V              Guynd.  47,  SI,  106. 

Kehm,  Abbey  of.  40.                                                          ^^M 

Kennedy,  B.  M..  443,  462.                                                      ■ 

^^^^^^^^^L              Hailih,  Lord,  21. 

Kid,   J.,   precentor.    183 ;    Bailie   J.,   948,    V<I1  r           ^fl 

^^^^^^^^^^1                Huliburton,  Provost,  of  Dundee,  237. 

Provost  Wtlliiuii.  385,  391,  443.                                        ^^1 

^^^^^^^H               Hamilton.  Marquis  of.  2.  80.  83,  145 :  boiUo,  248. 

Kinbletbmont,  28.  ia*>.                                                      ^^1 

^^^^^^^^1               Hamilton  Green,  374,  402. 

King's  birth.Iny.  11(9.  3!>8                                                    ^^M 

^^^^^^^H                Harbour,  100,  134,  171  ;  abbot'^  3'.'8 ;  indenture. 

KinneU,   19.  42;    0($ilvv  Hide  of  nid  cltorali.  OS;               ■ 

^^^^^^^^^^1                   328  ;   oontract  for  repsire,  330  ;   customs  taken 

TclicsofbsttK- of  Arbroath,  66;    IC..'-.  HO.    I>M;                 H 

^^^^^^^^^^1                  possession  of  for  ranaom  of   Darid    II.    from 

ministers.  236 ;    chiurh  endowun                      rt               H 

^^^^^^^^1                  oaptiTity,   329;    restored   by  James  V.,  330; 

imparalleled  incumbency.  237  ;  di' 1                   ^h               H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                    Oonrention  of  Burghs,  331 ;  common  good,  331, 

tettlcmcnt,  237.                                                              ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^H                    332 ;    first  ap]xiintment  of  sboremostcr,   'S33  ; 

Kirk,  >ilir  John,  464.                                                              ^^M 

^^^^^^^^^H                   old  and  new,  3.1fi ;  burgh  and  church  collections. 

Kirkbuildo.  1l;^.                                                                     ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^H                  336 ;  harbour  of  refuge.  336  ;    pontonnl  labour, 
^^^^^^^^1                    337  ;   tradp,  338;   iintt  Act  nnd  Tniateea.  341  ; 

Kirkdci                                                 ►on  miniatsr,               H 

238 ;                                                   r.  339.                           ■ 

^^^^^^^^B                  Tidal  Harbour  Coouuission,  341  ;   Usrbour  of 

Kir'-—                          -■....,.M.,..,.,...„.olVlg«»l«.lW.            ^^ 

^^^^^^^^1                  Refuge  OommiMion,  342;   Act  of   l»(i4.  M2; 

K                       Viguanj.  (W.  141,  iniiv                                ^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^1                  (.iovemment  loan  and  wet  dock,  343  ;   Finance 

^^H 

^^^^^^H                  Act,  344. 

KiiM.v  9  I'll  III  oh  uiini*t«n.  870.                                         ^^^H 

^^^^^^H              Bay,  ProYo^rt,  ?72.  383,  391,  430,  447 ;  Jobu,  of 

KyJ,  0.,  242:  Stewart,  369.                                            ^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^M                 Letham  Grange,  441. 

Ky<ld,  I'rovost  J..  IbX                                                      ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^H               Hay's,  Father,  otMiount  of  the  Abbey,  26. 

^^^H 

^^^^^^H               Hsy*  Well, 

LaT'TRrtdor,  Ux,  1S4 ;  374.                                           ^^^| 

^^^^^^^H               Hedgetoun.  136,  140. 

^^^^^^^^1              Henderson,  John,  223.     Ste  aUo  Kirkden  and  8t 

Lu                  '    26.  S«.  67.  110.  133.  uai,  131.  150^        ^H 

^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^B                  Vigeans  ministers. 

^^M 

^^^^^^^^1               Henmles  Den,  IM. 

Ladylunn,  V2b,  160;   grass,  .173;   iiilliklw.  ttl«       ^^M 

^^^^^^M              High  Street  ^ving,  37^  374,  m,  401. 
^^^^^^^^^1              High  Street  Free  Church  ministon,  269. 
^^^^^^^H               HiU  Stroet.  374 ;  Terrace,  V4. 

V.C.  ministers,  2i)9,                                                          ^^H 

Lamb,  Provo«t  J..  176.                                                      ^^H 

L*ri<)i>wii<.'r<  in  liM5,  I6H.                                                     ^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^B               Uodgebune, 

UrwU.  burgh,  114.                                                                ^^M 

^^^^^^^^1                Homer'a  Wynd,  109. 

Land  tax.  172.                                                                   ^^H 

^^^^^^^^1               Horticultural  .Society,  4ia 

LaiiglandU,  teimis  of,  197.                                                   ^^^M 

^^^^^^^M               HcMiiiUl.  Isobtion. 

Uthin.  i:!6.                                                                            ^^M 

^^^^^^H              HwpiUlticId,  .18,  80.  140,  165,  174. 

Lavurucklwll.  140.                                                                 ^^M 

^^^^^^^H               HonpiUlity  of  the  burgh,  14C. 

Uwton.  141.  168.                                                                  ^^M 

^^^^^^^H                Hume,  .]o8<'pli,  285,  3(^.  326,  34U,  Hill. 

Leather  trad«,  42S.                                                           ^^H 

^^^^^^^^1               Uunic             briilge,  403. 

Legsston,  140.                                                                    ^^H 

^^^^^^^M              Hutohison.  Pivvoet,  170,  172.  176.  320. 

LamoD  Tree  Inn.  108.                                                    ^^^H 

^^^^^^^H              Button,  General,  20,  234. 

Letham,  166 ;  Lethsn  GniBga,  3L                                   ^^^| 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^yD£J[.  ^^^^^^^^^^^*8^^^^^^^H 

■                    Ubiurr.  415. 

Murray,  Dr        S.,  460.                                                                ^^^^^^| 

■                    LifoboAt,  383. 

Museum,  416.                                                                            ^^^^^^^^^H 

■                  Lindiay,  Psvid,  Uird  of  Edwll,  67;  Alexander, 

Myletoun,  139.                                                                                 ^^^^^H 

H                        Lord  Sprnie,  68. 
^^H            T.!nkt.  West,  f«u,  348. 

Myln,  Walter,  his  martyrdom,  192.                                             ^^^^^^B 
Mylne,  A.,  President  of  Court  of  Session,  454.                              ^^^^^H 

^^B           LoehUnds.  147  ;  cricket  park,  4ia 

^^^^H 

^^M           Lordburn.  120.  124,  IDl ;  Bnes,  348. 

NAifKS  of  town.  1.                                                                                ^^^H 

'                  LoiuoD,  David,  town  clerk,  372,  401. 

Natuml  Hiatorj  Aiaoeiation,  418.                                                           ^^^^| 

Lnnigair,  Provoat,  265,  342,  400. 

Navar  UU,  417.                                                                                                     ^^H 
Nether  mill,  347.                                                                                      ^^H 

Luiuui,  ministen  of,  240 ;  beadle,  400. 

LjrndNT,  T.,  rekder,  liM. 
Lyon,  PiOTOst,  400. 

Newburgh,  10r>.                                                                                        ^^H 

Newgate,  67,  165;  mortification,  39L                                                       ^^^H 

New  Grange,  165.                                                                                 ^^^1 

Machk.  A.,  363.    &«  <jV«o  Uiniitoi*  of  Arbroath. 

Newspapen,  462.                                                                                  ^^^H 

MAcdonald,  J.,  town  elnrk,  401;   W.  K.,  town 

Newarooms  open  on  Snnday,  S88.                                                        ^^^H 
Nolt  Loans,  373.                                                                                        ^^^H 

clerk,  300,  401. 

IfUdlegraham  eroas,  150,  164. 

Nortfaesk,  Earl  of,  and  the  rebellion,  178.                                              ^^H 

Ha^ictntea,  Council,    aud  officcn  in  aixteentb 

North  Port,  widening  of,  36a                                                                  ^^^H 

eentorr,  112. 

Nursing,  Sick,  Association,  412.                                                              ^^^H 

Mail  ooaobea,  389. 

^^^^H 

Malt,  iUegal  soiling,  160. 

Oath  of  office  in  the  sixteenth  oentory,  116.                                       ^^^| 

Mftjin,  Provort,  187,  273.  346,  400. 

Ochterlony,  John,  33,  94,  95 ;  demiription  of  the                                ^^^1 
town  aud  neichbonrhood,  166 ;  Ochterlony,  of                              ^^^H 
Kelly,  92 ;   of  Gnynd,  burial  plaoe  in  Abbey,                                ^^^1 
98  ;     member  of  Committee  of  Eatatea,  373 ;                                ^^^H 

Mar's.  Earl  of,  demand  in  1715.  178. 

Market,  weekly,  119;    attempted   change  from 
Satniday  to  TbunidaT,  396 :  holidays.  396. 

Marke^te,  117.  120;  Old.  124,  348. 

ProTosta,  161,  169,  248,  346,  356,  442;  John,                                 ^^H 

Mamie,  Provost.  385,  392. 

town  clerk,  170 ;  Robert  Ochterlony,  Epiaoopa-                                ^^^H 
lian  incumbent,  229 ;  John,  West  Seaton,  343w                                ^^H 

Mamoch,  40.  71. 

Manias  250,  2M. 

Offenoea,  153.                                                                                            ^^^H 

Martin,  Bailie,  246. 

Officers,  town,  155,                                                                                   ^^^H 

Matthew,  Meg,  202. 

Ogiivy,  Marion,  66,  79,  80.                                                                            ^^^1 

Maule,  Conunissary,  6  ;  Harry  of  Kelly,  177, 180; 
Peter  de  and  diristian,  28 ;  108 ;  Jean,  181 ; 

Ogilvy  aud  Lindsay  feud.  138.                                                                 ^^^1 

Old  Mootruae,  19,  43.                                                                               ^^H 

minister  of  Panbride,  183. 

Oi^an,  Public  Hall,  402.                                                                      ^^H 

Me«l    mobs,   358;    g^dlantry    of    Provost    John 

Onginal  Seoeaeion  miniatera,  267.                                                        ^^^H 

AndsoD,  360. 

Oalui,54.                                                                                             ^^H 

Mealmaker,  George,  367. 

^^^^H 

Mechanics'  luatitute,  417  ;  decree  of  court,  xvi. 

Paisley,  105.                                                                                  ^^^| 

MetTAlf,  John,  351. 

Panbride,  155, 166 ;  ministera.  341 ;  F.  &  ministers,                                ^^^| 

Middleton,  A.  B.,  i*inter,  465. 

271.                                                                                                    ^^H 

Midiotoun,  140. 

Panlathy,  139.                                                                                            ^^H 

Military  service,  132, 

Panmure,  54  :    Earl«  of,  and  the  Abbey,  47,  87  ;                                  ^^H 

MiU.  Provuit,  372.  882. 

fined  £10,000  during  the  Oommonwenlth,  167  ;                                  ^^^1 

Miller,  David,  author,  27- 

appoint    Arbroath    magistrates.    146 ;    fourth                                ^^^H 
Karl,  177 :  eeUtea  after  forfeiture,  179 :  Countess,                               ^^H 

MiUgate,  117.  l.iO.  374.  401. 

Milts,  burgh,  132,  150. 1G2, 174,  348;  Nether  mill, 

180;    WiUiam.   Earl  Panmure,   180;    barony,                                   ^^H 

423. 

108,  139,  234  ;    House,  167  ;    action  by  Karls  of                                  ^^^H 

MUn's,  Robert.  chariUble  bequest.  414. 

Panmure  and  Airlie  against  the  burgh,  164 ;                                ^^^H 

Milton  of  CarmyUie,  229. 

Baron,  181,  285,  305.  325,  41 L                                                             ^^H 

Ministers,    Town   Church,   Arbrosth.    liM,  xvi.; 

Panmure,  Lord  (Fox  Maule),  dinner  to  him  at  the                                  ^^^H 

aamatant,  204,207,  rvi. ;  St  Ninian's  Cbapsl,  208. 

close  of  the  Crimean  War,  409.                                                               ^^^H 

Miwtrels,  151. 

Panmure  Street  bridge,  374.                                                                    ^^^^| 

Kosaeiff,  Lord.  242;  W.,  minister  of  Kinnell.  23S. 

PatamoT,  John,  131.                                                                                 ^^^^| 

Mooifiaib,  10. 

Paiamuur  Dykea,  160,                                                                                   ^^^^H 

Momks,  names  of  later,  40. 

Pariah  Council,  299.                                                                                       ^^^1 

Montrose,  106 ;  Marquis  of,  at  Arbroath,  158. 

Parkconon,  166.                                                                                         ^^^1 

Moor.     Set  Burgh. 

Parklands,  115.                                                                                     ^^H 

Moray,  bishop  of,  167. 

Park  Street,  401.                                                                                            ^^H 

Mortdotb  <lues,  211. 

Parliam  ent,  commisBionera  to,  156 ;  repreaentation,                                ^^^H 

Mortifications,  411 

345.                                                                                                         ^^H 

Moaaend.  139. 

Patrona^,  church,  46.                                                                              ^^^H 

Mudie.  D..  town  clerk,  acoount  of  the  Abbey,  27; 

Pavement  quarriea,  428.                                                                           ^^^^| 

31,  346,  35«; ;  Provost,  346. 

Peerage,  romance  of,  399.                                                                    ^^^H 
PenaTlaws,  .158.                                                                                        ^^H 

Moir,  Provost,  401,  408. 

Mairheada,  140. 

Pennant'a  dcacription  of  Arbroath,  357.                                              ^^^^^ 

Muirhouae,  165. 

Penny  weddings,  253.                                                                                    ^^^^H 
Pethfit,  150.                                                                                                     ^^H 

Muriaon,  J.,  188.     See  aim  Kiunell  ministers. 
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Petrie  beqaeat  for  poor  deserring  women,  414. 

Potrie,  J. ,  priest  of  InTerkeilor,  193. 

Petrie,  Dr.,   '  Kound  Towera  of  IraUnd,'  15. 

Petty  oQitoms,  133. 

Pbllbumonio  So«ketr,  418. 

Philp,  J,,  95,  170.  175.  291,  456 ;  Dr  H.,  minuter 

of  Arbroftth,  149,  436.      Ha  alto  Hiniatert. 
Pienon,   D.,  oommiMioner  to  Pdrluunent,   105; 

Alezkndcr,  town  clerk,  154;  James,  town  olerk, 

161.  43«  ;  Dii»id,  '  Vfcrietic'  45S :  436. 
Pitniuin,  aculptured  (tone,  7. 
PltakeUy.  168. 
Plagne,  120,  UO. 

Pooooke'a,  R.,  dwoription  of  Axbroktb,  367. 
Poeta,4S9. 

Polioo.  340,  388 ;  olerka,  38& 
Ponderiiiw,  13L 
Poor  relief  by  mBK>atr»tes,  131 ;  mortifioationa  and 

gifts,  291 ;  land  belonging  to.  293  ;  adminiatra- 

bOD  of  old  law,  293 ;  vafminay,  294  ;   noor  in 

1761,    2961     diatnu  in  1783,   in    181^   896; 

oburoh    oolleotiona,    898 ;     aaaeaament,    399 ; 

Paroabial  Board.  299 ;  Foorhouae,  300  ;  annual 

expenditure,  300. 
Population,  163,  394,  401. 
Poat  Offloe,  403  ;  poatnl  rcfurrner,  403. 
PoTartj,    memorial   to    Convention  of    Burgha, 

172. 
Prooinot.    Set  Abbey. 
Fraabytery  regiiter,  191 ;  aeat,  900. 
Fraaagaag,  204.  371. 
PreMook,  153. 

Prinoea  Street  Church  miniirten,  264. 
Priaon,  386 ;  diamiaaal  of  jailor.  387 ;  doeod,  387. 
Proeuntora,  clergy  aa,  115. 
Procurator- Fiical.  128. 
Provoata,  early,  104,  145,  167. 
Publlp  HaU,  402. 
Puniahmenta,  130,  194 ;  death,  161. 

QUARTXBMA8-nEn  Ritchie,  360. 

Queen  Mary's  mnrriage,  107  ;  her  party  in  Angus, 

134. 
Quoen's,  The,  ooronation,  jubilee,  and  diamond 

jubilee,  409. 
QiiliUtouu  aud  Greuenitbia,  landa  of,  234. 

Kailwayb,  380,  403. 

Kait,  J.,  minister  of  Inverkeilor,  138,  240. 

Ralph  the  Hover.  104. 

Kamaay,  Provost,  176. 

Rattray,  J.  M.,  1110. 

Ravenaby,  1G8. 

Rebellion*— 1716— PreabTtery  and,  177,  181 ;  con. 
tributiona  levied  on  Arbroath  by  the  rebels,  178; 
forfeiture  of  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  Earls  of 
PanmureandSoutbesk,  179;  after  the  rebellion, 
181 ;  magistrates,  182;  Efiisooi)al  intruders,  182; 
rebel  beadles,  182 ;  Episcopal  meeting-bouae, 
184 ;  Jacobite  relica,  186.  1745— I'noco  Cbarim 
Edward  donoiinerd  by  the  Preabytcry,  IS.") ;  Town 
Council  taki?  thu  oath  to  King  George,  185; 
Patrick  Wftllaco  appointed  Governor  of  Arbroath 
br  Prince  Charles  Edward,  18i) ;  names  of  rebels, 
186 :  Thomas  Wataon,  187;  disahilities  of 
Kpisoopaliana,  189 ;  John  Rattray,  190. 

Rooorda  and  court-booka,  miaaing  reoords,  110. 


Redoaatle,  22 ;  siege  of,  136 ;  pnichaaed  for  tlie 

Panmure  eatate,  13a 
Refofm,  town  meetings,  390 ;  Burgh  Reform  Bill 

384;  392. 
Reid.  Provoat,  40L 
Renny,  Provost,  385,  393. 
Renny  Straoban  Charily,  413. 
Restoration  oath  aabaoribed,  161. 
Riding  the  marohea,  366. 
Boada,  burgta,  115. 

Robert  the  Bruoe,  King,  43 ;  atatutes,  53.  61. 
Robertson.  Jamea,  241.  fkt  alto  Kinnell  miniaten. 
Roman  cam  pa,  6. 
RoniKn  Catnoiioa,  excommunication  of,  344 ;  firak 

nriost  at  Arbroath  after  the  Reformation,  276  : 

iSisUop  Wallace,  275 ;  church  opened  in  1847, 

276 :  prieeU,  276. 
Ropework.  375. 
Ross,  Horatio,  MP.,  305,  391. 
Bynd,  lands  of,  234. 

Babbatr  breaking,  245.  354 ;  trade*  and,  317. 

St  Andrews,  106. 

8t  Margaret,  SO;  parish  church  ministers,  221.  svi. 

St  Mary's  church,  memorial  windows,  263.  See 
aJfo  Episcopal  olerKy. 

St  Ninian,  18 ;  chapefaad  croft,  38,  68,  471 1  wall. 
18,  409 ;  chapel-of.eaae  ministers,  208. 

St  Paul's  church  ministers,  266. 

St  Thomas,  21 ;  market,  assault  on  way  to,  142 ; 
151 ;  Maaonio  Lodge,  27,  474. 

St  Vi^eana  aoalpturod  itonea,  8,  19 :  pre-Rcfor- 
inatiou  ministers,  17  ;  dadioatioii,  17 ;  Kirkton, 
8U ;  oburoh,  3,  11.  16,  124,  1M%  lninist«iT«,  323 ; 
cbureh  superstitions.  2S3;  memorial  window* 
and  communion  plate,  224  ;  sohuolinaater,  18S. 

St  Vigian,  4,  9  ;  his  cell  at  Urangc  of  Conon,  12, 

Saliabury,  treaty  of,  68. 

Salmon  fiahing,  16X 

Baltwork,  375. 

Salvation  Army,  274. 

Sands,  R.,  367;  J.  S..  458;  J.,  Si  4eL 

Saturday  half  holiday  in  the  reign  of  Kins 
William  the  Lion,  109. 

Savings  Bank,  418. 

Schools,  monastic,  53;  burgh,  110:  aeboolmaaiara, 
27^ ;  title  of  '  Doctor  of  the  Gratnmar  SohooO 
279 ;  nut  to  paaa  for  the  ministry  of  tlie  Ohoreli, 
279  ;  dismissals  of  scboolnruMters,  280,  383;  |«y 
and  appointment,  280 ;  BpUoonalian  pwia- 
gooues.  280;  salaries,  281,  8S3:  fMa'KbMK 
Mi  School  Wynd,  3H3;  Hill  BehMl.  flBS| 
school  hour* 
and  scici 
the  srhoi 
Colvill  en. 
Giluoii  III  I 
schncili.  Vv> 
scliii!  ii-  III  ■- 

Pcicnci'.  ,-:ii;n. 


J.H I :   AcojU-niv.  ^SZ,:  Mr  Fi|)f|iaoik 

itioo  Mid 
-ion,  KT I 

. -r.    L->.    »asita,   988)    tkmri 
:    Mi.^ii  >rlic>ol  •ndtfWBM&ia,  SBS: 
111  full,  317- 
omnnetod  witll,  4MI 

V.  >   I'lrj  Cannjrtti*  miuMan. 


Seaman's  KTal«niUy,  XSi,  4U. 


BMtoD,  116,  1(35. 

Sett  of  the  buigh.  145. 

Bhombloj,  101,  349,  375. 

Shiupe.  ArohbUhop,  2-14, 

Slmruey,  Professor,  442,  463. 

Shontf  Court,  40tt. 

Shield,  IVoTMt,  401. 

Shire  of  Aberbrothock,  3,  4.S. 

Shopkeepcn'  hitlf-holiiliky,  409. 

Siok  Nursing  AasociAtiou,  412. 

SimiMn,  Sir  J.  Y.,  9. 

Skethin,  139. 

SIccer,  J.,  95 ;  bU  pivtiirc  oF  tbo  town  in  1603, 171. 

Small,  Dr  R.,  minuter  of  Dundee,  230, 

Smiiii  a,  Al«xAiid«r,  cbAntftble  boilu«»t«i,  414. 

Smithy  Oroft,  105. 

Smuggling,  the  Mngistrktes  and,  360. 

Sooiettes,  418. 

Soldier*,  quartering  at  Arbroath,  159. 

Sontbeak.  Em^I  of,  177,  181. 

gpaniah  Annada,  135. 

Stage  eoaohoa,  389. 

Steeple  of  Towii  Church,  36,  214. 

Stcill,  John,  author,  45U. 

Steven.  Provost,  163,  Kill,  176. 

Stewart,  T.,  of  Innernioitb,  U7. 

Stipend,  142,  19«,  198,  203,  210,  3D2. 

Stocks,  the,  KM. 

Stool  of  rcpeiitauop,  237. 

Straehivn,  D.,  of  Cannyllie,  239. 

Straton,  J.,  achoolntaater,  183. 

Streets,   projections,   349  ;    improvements,  374  : 

names  of,   and  their  hirtorical   and  penonai 

uaoaiatious,  427. 
Striveling,  G.  luid  i'.,  236. 
Stuart,  Dr  .1.,  8,  VI.  18, 
Sundav  marketa,  \2i  ;  driukiug,  247  ;  harvesting, 

2.V( ;  intermenu,  400, 
Sond&y  School  Society,  276. 
Sttu-dial  m  1303.  108. 
Suthie,  Provost,  198. 

Tafirt.  llfi,  165. 

Tax  rolU,  early,  106,  133 ;  war  taxation.  158, 172. 

Telegraph,  40li. 

Telephone,  409. 

Teinperauoo  Society,  414. 

Theatricals,  398. 

Thornton,  Provoflt.  40L 

Tolhooth,  93,  124,  323,  367. 

ToU  bars,  376. 

Torry,  45. 

Tower.    See  Abbey. 

Town  Council,  its  constitution  in  the  sixteenth 
oontury,  IVi  ;  election  in  1.530,  115  ;  Council  in 
1600,  IM  ;  election  of  mitgii<tratea  in  1617,  V>i ; 
dIsputMl  election  in  17(K'),  174  ;  election  in  1727, 
34(1;  secrecy,  'Ml',  collector  of  hiiri;!!  ro-vtiiues 
appointc<l,  :i47  ;  tra«le,  347  ;  Sir  I '  ■  ■  ^le 

ana  the  Town  Council,  372;  first:  Ki; 

artucan  members,  400.  See  ai-i-j  l.^..^,,,  miA 
Treaaurcr. 

Town  House,  171,  357,  378, 

Trade,  Darion  expedition,  170 ;  anabniDt  490 ; 
Pennant  on  trade,  420 ;  Wallaoe,  Oarayne,  It 


Co.,  431 ;  thread  manufacture,  421 ;  sailcloth. 

4S3:    'scrims,'  423;   arst  suinniug  mill,  42:); 

commercial  disasters   of   l»35-6,    424 ;   Town 

Council  and   the  state  uf  trulc  in  1843,  424 ; 

progress  of  staple  trade,  424  ;  introduction  of 

powcrloomi,  425;   wages,  425;    leather,  iron, 

and  pavement  trades,  4136. 
Trades,   Incorporated,  303 ;  Town  Council,  301 ; 

Hall,  305 ;    trade  relations,  .'V)6  ;    hHiiimcnnvn, 

307 ;  glovers,  308 ;   ahooii;  '         '""';    weavers, 

311;    tailors,  311;    wrJKi  ':    baken, 

312;  the  church,  314;  diM 
Tnigedy,  a  May-.lay,  398. 
Troasurer,    burgh,    in    sixte«ntb    century,    116; 

suseouuts,  16»A  148 ;  in  1691.  171. 
TulLis,  Messrs,  presentation  of  painting,  467. 
Tullooh.  28.  47. 
TvTotiensian  monasteries  in  Frauee  and  Scotland, 

S5. 

UUPBIKIUiM,  302. 

Union  with  England,  176;  Oboroh  and  Unico,  176. 

Vaokanot,  ordinanoe  against,  297. 
Valoatiou  of  bnigh,  403. 
Victoria  Park,  409. 
Vinnoy,  the,  239. 

Volunteers,  old,  369;  'Karewell  to  Aibroath," 
370 ;  new,  410. 

Waok,  426. 

Walker,  A.,  schoolniaster,  232. 

Walker.  L)r,  66.    Stt  aito  Kinnell  miuisters. 

Wallaoe,  Oardyne,  &Oo.,  96,  420 ;  Bii>hoi>  Wii11m«, 
863;  Provosts,  31,  97,  161,  1G2,  170,  186,  318, 
266,  291,  294,  320,  321,  M(i,  353,  420, 

Wapon  sohawlngs,  152. 

War.  civil.  157;  captures  at  sea,  361.  371. 

W'anU,  municipal,  402. 

Warilmill,  131*,  162,  347  :  hill,  demolition  of,  SS0. 

Water  supply,  Hays  springs,  375 ;  sarvev  of  l^e 
valley  of  the  Elliot,  406  ;  Oibeon  and  Towubead 
welU,  40S ;  Nolt  Lon  n,  4()5 ;  exteusiuu  works,  407. 

Wntson,  K.,  minister  of  Arbirlot,  442. 

Watson,  Thomas,  iKwt,  459. 

Wesleyan  Church,  273. 

Wesley,  .John.  205  ;  description  of  Arbroath,  367. 

West  Inche»,  V<0. 

West  Links.  348. 

IVhist  clubs,  418. 

White  Hart  Hotel,  389. 

WUliam  the  Lion,  21,  29,  40^  AS,  66.  07,  74  5  his 
tomb,  101. 

Willisun,  John,  minister  at  Dundee,  232.  336, 43& 

Windniill,  348. 

Witohomft.  249,  259. 

WoimI,  Mir  J.,  of  Bonnington,  464. 

W.iodbiU,  168, 

Work  and  wages,  395. 

Working  men  in  tiie  Town  ('ouncil,  400. 

Workmen,  entertainments,  151. 

Wracking,  a  story  of,  361, 

T.M.O.A.  and  Y.W.C.A,  415. 


Xbomm  Biniflu  *  Oo.,  Pawtiaa,  AaakOATH. 
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